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AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

''The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The   Editor  of  the  Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 
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What  Is  Involved  In  the  Alcohol  Question  ? 

By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard^  Boston 


THERE  is  no  one  social  ill  that  is 
isolated  or  for  which  there  is  one 
single  panacea. 

The  alcohol  question  is  no  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  simplicity  of  its  beginnings,  it 
has  now  become  rooted  in  so  many 
phases  of  individual  life  that  the  thor- 
ough eradication  of  the  alcohol  habit  and 
traffic  is  complex  in  the  extreme.  The 
anti-alcohol  movement  in  America  has 
advanced  after  the  preliminary  stages, 
along  two  main  lines,  abolition  of  the 
drink  habit — personal  abstinence — and 
abolition  of  the  drink  traffic. 

It  is  a  principle  in  efficient  and  satis- 
factory work  that  it  be  divided  up  into 
parts  which  one  by  one  can  be  accom- 
plished and  put  behind.  Something  of 
this  principle  is  at  work  in  concentration 
upon  these  two  main  lines  of  effort 
against  alcohol.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  main  reason  for  alcoholism  and 
its  results  is  alcohol,  and  just  so  far  as 
it  can  be  cut  out  of  our  present  society 
we  shall  have  reduced  our  problem. 
Every  abstainer  won,  every  saloon  closed, 
is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

But  around  these  two  main  lines  of  ef- 
fort are  others  not  so  commonly  recog- 
nized but  important  as  contributory.     In 
summing  them  up  here  the '/mfi\pirsp  of/' 
alcohol  in  producing  some  ortiii&  b,a'd,§o-',  ^ 
cial  conditions  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but ^ 
for  the  moment  it  is  worth  while  rec-pg-i- 


nizing  the  conditions  to  be  cleared  up 
which  often  contribute  to  alcoholism. 

There  must  be  better  training  of  youth 
in  self-control  and  self-discipline  which, 
coupled  with  knowledge,  will  enable  him 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  use  any  drug 
as  a  false  route  to  a  sense  of  temporary 
well-being.  This  means  better  discipline 
and  teaching  in  both  school  and  home. 
Involved  with  this  are  a  thoughtfully 
planned  home  life,  intelligence  in  the 
arranging  of  the  diet  and  the  preparing 
of  food.  The  well-trained  wife  and 
mother  of  the  future  will  understand  food 
values  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  her 
children  and  the  particular  needs  of  her 
husband  as  regards  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

House-builders  will  plan  better  homes 
as  regards  light,  air  and  sanitation.  The 
community  will  see  that  the  surround- 
ings of  the  homes  are  kept  clean,  that 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water 
properly  conveyed  to  the  Ihomes,  that 
rubbish  and  garbage,  which  are  both  un- 
sightly and  unsanitary,  are  promptly  re- 
moved. 

There  will  be  better  provision  for  re- 
creation, both  cultural  and  hygienic. 
Thousands  of  men  ought  to  have  conve- 
niently at  hand  something  better  than  the 
salopH'.aS,'  i^'^plcicf,:  for  meeting  and  con- 
vfj,s£atKt'h..'tli€ir.  fellows,  the  growing  boy 
shpujdi  fiQt  be  compelled  to  find  his  rest- 
les-s   activities   and   inclination   for   sport 
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bounded  by  the  limitations  of  the  crowd- 
ed street  and  standardized  by  the  amuse- 
ments and  immoralities  of  a  drinking-  en- 
vironment. This  means,  first,  that  more 
high-grade  forms  of  amusement  must  be 
provided  conveniently  near  to  the  homes 
in  which  people  must  live,  and,  secondly, 
that  comfortable  transportation  must  be 
available  at  low  cost  to  those  places  of 
recreation,  that  cannot  readily  be  brought 
into  every  district. 

Many  a  parent  in  the  country  town  is 
harder  put  to  it  to  protect  his  son  from 
debasing  influences  than  the  city  parent, 
because  in  many  cases  the  country  town 
offers  practically  nothing  helpful  in  the 
way  of  suitable  social  and  amusement  ac- 
tivities, such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many 
cities,  and  the  boy  who  "goes  down  street 
to  see  the  fellows"  is  likely  to  see  much 
more- 

For  our  new  non-alcoholic  civilization 
there  must  be  new  social  customs.  Peo- 
ple have  to  be  educated  beyond  the  point 
of  regarding  alcoholic  exhilaration  true 
pleasure  and  of  looking  upon  the  man 
who  refuses  to  drink  or  to  ofifer  it  to  his 
friends  as  a  crank  or  incompetent. 

The  employer  will  set  himself  to  rem- 
edying conditions  in  his  business  or  plant 
that  are  conducive  to  the  drink  habit. 
There  will  be  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  work  with  relation  to  fatigue 
and  monotony,  suitable  ventilation  and 
light  in  his  plant,  adequate  water  sup- 
ply, provision  for  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

There  must  be  better  industrial  edu- 
cation and  training  to  give  the  worker 
that  sense  of  power  due  to  his  mastery 
of  his  job  and  that  initiative  which,  com- 
bined, make  him  a  man  in  industry  in- 
stead of  a  machine. 

The  agriculturist  must  be  taught  how 
to  use  his  soil  advantageously  for  pro- 
ducts other  than  those  used  in  making 
alcoholic  liquors,  or  hoAV  to  market  his 
staples  for  food  rather  than  for  drink  pur- 
poses. He  must  apply  modern  business 
principles  to  farm  life  and  farm  manage- 
ment and  make  a  definite  effort  to  make 
country  life  so  interesting  that  young 
people  will  prefer  to  stay  there. 

The  taxpayer  will  be  educated  into  de- 
manding economy   of  administration,   an 
economy  which   will   ii-V3"iSt-  o"n  rftb-tf^dartt    • 
expenditure  for  the  heaHh', -saffetryf  a'nrcf;  pci-  ,, 
ucation  of  the  people,  instead  oi.^i  pres- 
ent spending  the  preponderance;;<)|-.pi.Sb- 


lic  funds  for  caring  for  the  wrecks  of  so- 
ciety to  which  alcohol  so  largely  con- 
tributes. 

Some  of  these  matters  would  almost 
automatically  adjust  themselves  if  alco- 
hol could  be  promptly  and  universally 
wiped  out,  but  while  we  are  working  on 
that  particular  part  of  the  task,  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  those 
who  are  seeking  an  intelligent  handling 
of  these  other  allied  questions  of  health, 
sanitation,  housing,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  industry  and  public 
economics.  The  alcohol  question  could 
never  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  relying 
on  these  contributory  measures  alone,  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  alcohol  and  the  commer- 
cialization of  a  traffic  that  seeks  to  per- 
petuate itself  at  any  price,  while  the  evils 
with  which  these  measures  attempt  to 
deal  are  themselves  magnified  by  the  om- 
nipresent alcohol  habit  and  traffic. 

But  if  you  are  to  see  and  act  upon  the 
alcohol  question  as  a  whole  you  must 
at  least  regard  sympathetically  these 
other  movements  for  social  betterment 
and  lend  them  a  helpful  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  individual  or  community 
action  is  necessary.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  has  been  trained  to 
intelligent  self-mastery  in  his  youth, 
brought  up  in  a  home  where  proper  at- 
tention is  given  to  health,  recreation,  re- 
sourcefulness in  self-amusement,  cultural 
opportunities,  trained  for  intelligent  and 
progressive  service  in  industry,  engaged 
in  work  so  managed  that  his  powers  have 
full  scope  with  adequate  recompense  for 
labor,  given  an  opportunity  in  manhood 
for  healthful  recreation  and  amusement — 
such  a  man  is  far  less  likely  to  find  in 
alcoholic  companions  or  alcoholic  envi- 
ronment any  satisfaction  or  temptation. 
Add  to  this  a  training  in  broad,  intelli- 
gent citizenship  and  he  is  more  likely  to 
understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  alcohol  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Hence,  everyone  who  is  working  for 
the  ending  of  the  present  alcoholic  re- 
gime, even  though  he  must  concentrate 
his  own  efforts  on  a  particular  line  of  ac- 
tion, ought  to  keep  thoroughly  informed 
as  to -the  rn-eaning  and  progress  of  these 
otheTr'litO'S'ements  which  can  be  helpful 
to  his  own,  and  to  understand  and  co- 
ard'inate  them  wherever  possible. 
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The  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Infectious  Diseases 

By  Prof.  A.  Weichselbaum,  Vienna 


AMONG  the  many  fables  that  have 
been  circulated  '  concerning  the 
beneficial  effects  of  alcohol,  one  is 
that  it  protects  a  person  against  various 
infectious  diseases,  particularly  cholera. 

This  fable  leads  not  only  to  public 
over-estimation  of  rum,  brandy  and  other 
strong  spirits  as  means  of  protection 
against  cholera,  but  also  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  spirituous  liquors  that  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  cholera  drops  and 
cholera  tincture. 

These  products  not  only  afford  no  pro- 
tection against  cholera,  but  they  do  harm 
in  two  ways :  In  the  first  place,  like  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  they  lower  the  natural 
resistance  against  infection  by  cholera 
and,  therefore,  favor  an  attack  in  those 
whose  resistance  has  been  thus  weakened. 
In  the  second  place,  they  do  harm  by  in- 
ducing a  false  sense  of  security,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  practical  measures 
of  protection. 

That  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  act- 
ually favors  the  contraction  of  cholera  is 
an  old  experience.  In  all  choPera  epi- 
demics it  can  be  demonstrated  that  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  days  imme- 
diately following  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease of  cholera  cases. 

It  is  also  frequently  observed  that  an 
acute  alcohol  intoxication  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  with 
the  characteristic  symptoms  (vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  colic,  delirium,  falling  of  the 
body  temperature,  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  unconsciousness)  which  usually 
ends  quickly  in  death.  In  the  days  of 
free  beer  in  England  during  the  last  cen- 
tury a  physician  proposed  placing  over 
the  doors  of  all  places  where  liquor  was 
for  sale,  "Cholera  Sold  Here." 

The  use  of  alcohol  not  only  makes  men 
very  susceptible  to  cholera,  but  it  has 
a  bad  influence  on  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease after  it  sets  in ;  the  death-rate  from 
cholera  among  drinkers  is  much  higher 
than  among  non-drinkers.  In  Glasgow, 
for  instance,  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1848-49  only  19  per  cent  of  the  ab- 
stainers who  had  the  disease  died,  but 
91  per  cent  of  the  drinkers  died. 

These  experiences  and  observations 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  our 
civil  and  military  authorities,  as  the  cir- 
culars  of   information   they   have   issued 


show.  One  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  specifically  states  that  alco- 
holic drinks  are  no  protection  against 
cholera,  and  no  cure  for  it.  A  health 
bulletin  issued  to  the  soldiers  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War  says :  "Alcohol  will  cause 
you  to  contract  infectious  diseases  more 
easily  than  if  you  are  sober  and  absti- 
nent." 

The  use  of  alcohol  increases  also  sus- 
ceptibility to  other  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  dysentery,  typhoid,  spotted 
typhus,  smallpox  and  pneumonia.  It  has 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  course  of 
these  diseases,  especially  upon  pneumo- 
nia, which  is  not  only  very  frequent  but 
generally  quickly  fatal  among  drinkers. 

With  tuberculosis  also,  alcohol  has  an 
unfavorable  effect.  This  disease  is  ob- 
served very  frequently  among"  drinkers 
and  leads  more  quickly  to  death  than 
among  non-drinkers.  This  is  shown  by 
numerous  statistical  investigations,  a  few 
of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention. 

A  French  physician  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital, in  the  course  of  three  years,  717 
tuberculous  workmen,  80  per  cent  of 
whom  were  alcoholics- 

In  the  sanitarium  for  lung  patients  in 
Loslau,  67  per  cent  of  the  patients  were 
cases  of  alcoholism. 

According  to  the  Prussian  statistical 
records,  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business,  especially  waiters,  appeared 
.with  marked  frequency  among  the  vic- 
tims of  tuberculosis.  Out  of  1,000  deaths 
in  this  class  tuberculosis  caused  528.  One 
Belgian  statistical  report  gave  666  out  of 
1,000  deaths  of  waiters  as  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

These  observations  and  experiences 
find  their  explanatidn  and  verification  in 
scientific  experiments  with  animals. 

When  Koch  wished  to  test  the  causal 
connection  between  the  cholera  bacillus 
and  the  origin  of  cholera  by  animal  ex- 
perimentation, he  could  only  inoculate 
the  animal  with  the  culture  after  he  had 
given  it  a  single  dose  of  alcohol. 

Experiments  with  other  disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria  carried  out  by  various 
investigators,  Gruber  and  his  pupils 
among  others,  have  proved  that  the  re- 
sistance of  animals  to  certain  kinds  of 
such  bacteria  was  lowered  by  a  prelimi- 
nary administration  of  alcohol.     Numer- 
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ous  experiments  of  this  kind  were  per- 
formed by  Laitinen  and  confirmed  so  far 
as  the  tuberculosis  bacilli  were  concerned 
by  a  large  number  of  experiments  by 
Kern  in  my  institute. 

In  an  address  to  the  first  Austrian 
Anti-Alcohol  Congress,  held  in  Vienna,  I 
presented  the  results  of  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations which  indicated  unmistak- 
ably that  alcohol  promotes  the  origin  of 
tuberculosis  or  exerts  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  the  disease.  Hol- 
itscher  has  recently  treated  this  subject, 
and  larger  works  have  appeared  in  which 
we  find  our  compilations  of  evidence  on 
this  point. 

If  we  wish  to  know  in  what  way  alco- 
hol lowers  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
body  against  acute  and  chronic  infectious 


diseases,  we  must  recollect  the  fact  that 
the  normal  body  is  able,  as  soon  as  the 
germ  of  an  acute  or  chronic  infectious 
disease  has  made  its  entry,  to  produce 
a  specific  defensive  substance  which  can 
destroy  the  invading  germ.  Alcohol  is  a 
poison  which,  like  many  other  poisons, 
is  able  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  produc- 
tion of  such  defensive  substances. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts 
point  is  that  total  abstinence  from  all  al- 
coholic drinks,  beer  and  wine  included, 
must  be  added  to  the  various  hygienic 
measures  that  are  recommended,  partic- 
ularly at  the  present  time,  as  means  of 
protection  against  the  contraction  of  in- 
fectious diseases. — Translated  for  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal  from 
Der  Abstinent,  May-June,  191 5. 


Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Dysentery  and  Cholera 

By  Dr.  A.  Holitscher,  Carlsbad 


ALCOHOLIC  beverages,  particularly 
"red  wine,"  rum  and  brandy,  are 
very  widely  and  strongly  recom- 
mended for  infectious  intestinal  diseases, 
especially  for  the  much-feared  and  dan- 
gerous dysentery  and  cholera.  As  medi- 
cines for  prevention  and  cure  they  are 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  by  the  laity, 
but  even  by  many  physiciaris.  We  de- 
sire to  present  impartially  in  a  few  words 
what  medical  experience  and  scientific 
experiments  teach  concerning  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  specialists  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  preventive  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
hinder  infection  by  the  germs  of  dysen- 
tery or  cholera  or  check  the  progress  of 
the  disease  when  it  has  been  contracted. 
However  much  wine  or  spirit  is  con- 
sumed, if  germs  of  the  disease  taken  with 
food  or  other  drink,  reach  and  attack  the 
intestines  the  disease  will  ensue  as  if  no 
alcohol  had  been  imbibed  and  will  run 
the  same  course,  certainly  no  more  fa- 
vorably, rather,  if  the  amounts  taken 
have  been  large,  an  unfavorable  one. 

Another  question  is  whether,  by  mix- 
ing alcoholic  liquors  with  impure  water, 
germs  of  disease  that  may  be  in  it  will  be 
killed  or  rendered  uninjurious.  Alcohol 
is  a  germicide,  it  is  true,  but  in  order  to 
act  as  such  it  must  be  in  a  concentrated 
solution.       The     liquid     must    be    more 


than  half  alcohol  in  order  to  kill  the 
germs  within  a  reasonable  time.  Noth- 
ing is,  therefore,  to  be  gained  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  Putting  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
rum  or  brandy  into  water  with  the  idea 
of  rendering  it  safe  is  irrational  and  dan- 
gerous. 

With  wine  it  is  different,  but  the  wine 
acts  independently  of  its  alcoholic  con- 
tent, as  that  is  much  too  small  to  be  of 
any  account,  but  on  account  of  certain 
acids  and  salts  that  are  contained  in  wine 
and  even  more  in  white  wine  than  in  red. 
If  one,  therefore,  mixes  white  wine  with 
water,  in  about  equal  parts,  the  mixture 
will,  after  some  little  time,  be  free  from 
germs.  But  this  "some  time"  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  for  it  takes  at  least  two 
hours  for  the  effect  to  take  place.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  such  waiting,  the  mixture 
being  drunk  immediately  after  the  wine 
is  added.  It  is,  therefore,  useless,  for  any 
germs  that  might  have  been  in  the  water 
are  just  as  active  and  dangerous  as  they 
would  have  been  if  the  wine  had  not  been 
used. 

The  preventive  action  expected  of  red 
wine  and  spirits  is  explained  by  many  as 
due  to  their  ability  to  hinder  digestiye 
disorders,  which  prepare  the  way  for  dys- 
entery and  cholera. 

But  this  beneficial  action  is  by  no 
means  demonstrated  by  facts  that  will 
stand    crucial     examination ;     it    belongs 
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rather  to  those  fables  that  have  arisen 
from  the  narcotic  influence  of  alcohol,  by 
which  sorrow,  pain  and  unpleasant  sen- 
sations are  soothed.  Because  heaviness 
in  the  stomach  and  colicky  pains  are  felt 
less  after  alcohol  is  taken,  men  think  that 
the  cause  has  been  removed  and  that  di- 
gestion is  going  on  better. 

That  is  a  tremendous  error.  There  is 
no  existing  proof  of  this  favorable  ac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  many  circum- 
stances point  to  the  conclusion  that  alco- 
hol of  itself  leads  to  light  digestive  dis- 
orders. 

Finally,  what  are  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  curative  action  of  alcohol  in  dys- 
entery and  cholera?  Anyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  course  of 
these  diseases  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  wine  or 
spirits  could  cure  them ;  as  yet  we  act- 
ually know  of  no  substance  that  is  a  cure 
for  these  scourges.  All  of  our  efforts  in 
the  way  of  curing  them  are  directed  to 
aiding  the  body  in  its  natural  efforts  at 
prevention,  to  strengthening  it  and  to 
warding  off  everything  that  might  make 
more  difficult  its  victory  over  the  invad- 
ing enemy.  That  alcohol  can  aid  us  in 
this  service  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
many  exact  and  unimpeachable  investiga- 
tions have  furnished  evidence  that  it  low- 
ers the  power  of  resistance  against  dis- 
ease germs,  and  is,  therefore,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  medicinal 
science. 

When    we    remember    that    alcoholics 


more  frequently  and  easily  fall  victims 
to  infectious  diseases,  that  they  are  the 
least  able  to  withstand  cholera  and  ty- 
phoid and  other  scourges,  the  idea  that 
alcohol  can  promote  recovery  from  these 
same  diseases  must  appear  to  us  very  il- 
logical. Actually,  this  idea  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  old  fallacies  of  ancient 
times  which  the  liquor  manufacturers  and 
dealers  take  a  special  interest  in  reviving 
and  perpetuating. 

Alcohol  and  the  liquors  containing  it 
can  neither  protect  against  dysentery  and 
cholera  nor  promote  recovery  from  them. 
Whoever  believes  that  they  do  and  rec- 
ommends them  for  that  purpose  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  very  question- 
able conduct,  because  those  who  believe 
these  errors  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
truly  helpful  measures  of  prevention  and 
treatment  as  they  think  they  are  already 
sufiiciently  protected  by  the  red  wine  and 
the  spirits.  Furthermore,  by  temporarily 
soothing  the  pain  and  discomfort  which 
are  the  manifestations  of  disturbances  in 
the  body,  alcohol  deceives  as  to  the  true 
condition,  obscures  the  actual  state  and 
thus  defeats  timely  intervention. 

Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pre- 
vention and  healing  of  infectious  diseases, 
people  should  be  warned  with  all  earnest- 
ness against  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  es- 
pecially in  times  when  the  danger  of  in- 
fection is  threatening. — Der  Abstinent, 
May-June,  1915.  Translation  for"  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 


Why  the  Employer  Wants  Sober  Men 

TF  we  be  manufacturers,  we  help  pay  the  price  of  a  drink 
•^  when  our  machinery  lies  idle  because  the  operator  is  sober- 
ing up;  help  pay  the  price  when  fewer  workmen  report  Mon- 
day than  were  working  the  preceding  Saturday;  pay  in  slug- 
gish brains  and  trembling  limbs;  in  damage  suits  caused  by 
carelessness  or  inefficiency,  or  drunken  workmen;  pay  in  less- 
ened output  than  the  pay  roll  justifies  us  in  expecting. 

— Major  Dan  Morgan  Smith 
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The  Organic  Changes 

A  SERIES  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions carried  out  by  Dr.  Bertholet 
of  the  University  of  Lausanne 
(published  in  1913),  upon  163  chronic  al- 
coholics and  100  non-alcoholics,  gave  the 
following  comparative  percentages  of  va- 
rious organic  changes : 

Heavy  Other 
Drinkers.                  Drinkers. 
More   or    less    complete    de- 
generacy    of     testicles.  .86  per  cent              29  per  cent 
Heari:musclc--hardening,  de- 
generacy   and    fatty    al- 
teration     70  per  cent              37  per  cent 

Kidney — enjarged    and    con- 
tracted      64  per  cent  16  per  cent 

Livei — lob-nail,    en-  19,   40,   59  11   per  cent 

larged     and    fatty per  cent  (no  cirrhosis) 

Stomach      dilatation      and 

chron'c     catarrh     45   per  cent  19  per  cent 

Tuberculosis     32  per  cent  33   per  cent 

The  examination  did  not  include  ab- 
stainers, which  would  have  been  desira- 
ble, but  a  sufficient  number  for  compari- 
son could  not  be  obtained. 

Fig.    1.      Normal    Cells 


in  Chronic  Alcoholics 

from  15  to  91  years.  There  was  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  deaths  between  20  and 
25,  then  the  number  fell  until  the  60th 
year,  when  it  rose  until  the  75th  year. 

Among  the  alcoholics  there  was  no  in- 
crease during  the  twenties;  the  highest 
death-rate  occurred  between  35  and  40, 
and  again  between  51  and  55,  in  the  prime 
of  life.     No  alcoholic  lived  past  80. 

The  high  mortality  of  the  non-alco- 
holized between  20  and  25  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  deaths  from  consump- 
tion (lung  tuberculosis),  a  disease  which 
at  this  period  of  life  is  almost  never  as- 
sociated with  alcoholism.  Hence  the 
death-rate  of  the  alcoholics  at  this  time 
of  life  is  smaller  (i.e.,  there  are  not  many 
alcoholics  at  this  age). 

The  result  of  the  examination  showed 
that  by  far  the  most  frequently  degener- 

Fig.   2.      Cells   of   Alcoholic 


The  class  called  alcoholic  was  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  were  unmistak- 
able cases  of  alcoholism.  Those  about 
whom  there  was  any  doubt  were  put  in 
the  other  group. 

The  class  called  non-alcoholized  was 
composed  of  those  who  never  took  more 
than  80  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  pure 
alcohol  a  day,  that  is,  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  quarts  of  wine  or  two  quarts  of 
beer  in  24  hours.  The  examination  was, 
therefore,  a  comparison  of  heavy  and 
lighter  drinkers. 

The  comparative  age  at  death  in  the 
two  classes  was  interesting.  Among  the 
100  "non-alcoholized"  the  life  time  varied 


ate  organ  among  the  alcoholics  was  the 
testicle  (Figs,  i,  2),  evidence  that  it  is 
not  so  well  "protected,"  as  is  fre- 
quently supposed,  from  penetration  by 
the  cell  poison  alcohol,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  destructive  action  is  there  very 
pronounced.  This  is  explained  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  more  delicate 
and  complex  a  cell,  so  much  the  more 
readily  does  alcohol  injure  it. 

The  examination  showed  further  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculosis, 
all  the  diseases  were  more  frequent 
among  the  alcoholics  than  in  the  non- 
alcoholized. 

Among  the  alcoholics  beyond  30  years 
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of  age,    there    were    almost    no   normal  Among  the  non-alcoholized  there  were 

glands.      Four-fifths    of    all    cases    with  a  few  cases  of  degeneracy  previous  to  35. 

partial  or  total  degeneration  of  these  or-  These  were  obviously  cases  of  men  who 

gans   were  under  55 ;   only  one-fifth    (21  were  constitutionally  weak,  and  the  chief 

per  cent)  were  intact  beyond  this  age.  cause  of  degeneracy  was  tuberculosis. 


An  Injury  to  the  Germ  Cell 


CERTAIN  writers  on  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  parental  drinking  upon 
the  children  have  maintained  that 
the  germ  cell  is  so  carefully  protected 
from  all  injurious  influences  that  it  is  im- 
probable and  inconceivable  that  alcohol 
taken  by  the  father  could  reach  the  cell 
and  so  affect  the  offspring. 

The  observations  in  autopsies  described 
by  Bertholet  (page  34),  reported  in  1913, 
indicate  by  comparative  studies  that  an- 
atomical changes  took  place,  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree,  in  the  organs  involved.  Dr. 
Bertholet  in  his  first  report  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  London  International  Con- 
gress on  Alcoholism  (1909)  from  which 
the  illustrations  (page  34)  are  taken,  an- 
swers the  possible  objection  that  the  de- 
generation of  cells  might  be  due  to  other 
diseases  by  saying  that  comparisons  had 
been  made  in  persons  all  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis and  that  in  abstainers  and  very 
moderate  drinkers  the  alterations  were 
either  absent  or  much  less  accentuated. 
Dr.  Bertholet  concluded  that  before  the 
complete  atrophy  of  the  organ,  its  "re- 
productive elements  go  through  quite  a 
series  of  stages  of  degeneration  which  do 
not  at  once  cause  an  entire  alteration  of 
the  function,  but  which  represent  a  state 
of  partial  alteration  of  the  normal  cellular 
structure  already  producing  a  blastoph- 
thoria  of  the  reproductive  germ." 

With  this  apparent  evidence  that  alco- 
hol does  cause  changes  in  the  integrity 
of  the  organ  producing  the  germ  cells  is 
to  be  linked  contributory  evidence  of  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  germ  cell  by 
other  poisons  such  as  lead- 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Sept.  18,  1915)  contains  an 
editorial  on  "Inherited  Effects  of  Lead 
Poisoning,"  which  indicates  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  germ  cell  is  not  proof 
against  its  possible  injury.     It  says: 

"Recently  The  Journal  discussed  the 
evidence  for  the  belief  that  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  like  alcoholism,  may  produce 
effects  in  parents  which  lead  to  delete- 


rious consequences  in  their  offspring.  A 
majority  of  these  cases  occurred  in  fe- 
male lead-workers,  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  abortions,  stillbirths  and  early 
deaths  of  infants  in  such  persons  were 
due  as  much  to  the  toxic  effect  of  lead 
during  intra-uterine  development  as  to 
an  actual  injury  to  the  germ  plasm.  No 
lack  of  instances  occurs,  however,  in 
which  the  father  was  subjected  to  plumb- 

Black   sections  represent  heavy  drinkers.   Dotted  sec- 
tions   represent    other    drinkers. 
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ism,  the  mother  being  unaffected  directly. 
The  outcome  is  a  history  of  varied  mis- 
fortunes —  sterility  without  impotency, 
stillbirths,  and  the  early  deaths  of  the 
offspring.  Children  which  survive  have 
been  found  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
various  nervous  affections. 

"Cole  and  Bachhuber  have  demon- 
strated that  the  offspring  of  male  rabbits 
poisoned  by  lead  as  well  as  of  male  fowls 
similarly  poisoned  are  of  distinctly  lower 
vitality    than    the     offspring    of    normal 

(1)  Weller,  C.  V.:  The  Blastophthoric  Effect  of 
Chronic  Lead  Poisoning:  Breeding  Experiments,  Prelim- 
inary Report,  Proc.  Soc.  Exper.  Biol,  and  Med.,  1915, 
xii,   157. 
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males.  More  recently  Weller(i)  has  made 
similar  studies  on  guinea-pigs  to  ascer- 
tain whether  deleterious  effects  are  really 
exerted  on  the  germ  plasm  in  the  male 
as  well  as  on  the  procreative  functions  of 
the  female,  that  is,  whether  blastoph- 
thoria  occurs  in  chronic  lead  poisoning. 
The  animals  were  mated,  lead  females 
with  normal  males,  and  lead  males  with 
normal  females.  In  order  to  check  the 
results  as  efficiently  as  possible,  control 
matings  were  made  of  normal  males  with 
normal  females  under  the  same  feeding 
and  housing  conditions  as  the  lead-poi- 
soned pigs,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
normal  females  were  bred  alternately  to 
lead  males  and  to  normal  males.  The 
dosage  of  lead  was  controlled  by  frequent 
weighings  in  order  that  the  general  nutri- 
tion should  not  be  seriously  impaired. 
Under  comparable  conditions  of  experi- 
ment in  respect  to  numbers  and  environ- 
ment, nine  offspring  of  lead  males  died  in 
the  first  week,  against  two  offspring  of 
normal  males  dying  in  that  time.     Eight 


young  of  lead  females  were  stillborn, 
against  three  stillborn  from  normal  fe- 
males bred  to  normal  males. 

"The  outcome  of  this  interesting  inves- 
tigation indicates  that,  in  chronic  lead 
poisoning  in  guinea-pigs,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite blastophthoric  effect  which  can  best 
be  demonstrated  on  the  male  germ  plasm. 
This  effect  manifests  itself  in  some  in- 
stances by  sterility  without  loss  of  sex- 
ual activity,  by  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  average  birth  weight,  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  deaths  in  the  first 
week  of  life  and  by  retardation  in  de- 
velopment so  that  these  pigs  remain  per- 
manently underweight.  The  apparent  re- 
covery of  the  germ  plasm  some  time 
after  the  administration  of  lead  has  been 
stopped  indicates  that  the  deleterious  ef- 
fect must  be  suffered  especially  by  that 
portion  of  the  germ  plasm  which  is  un- 
dergoing maturation,  and  not  by  that 
which  is  stored  in  the  primary  germinal 
epithilium.  Final  judgment  on  this  point, 
however,  must  te  withheld." 


Arrested  Development 


WHEN  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  was  pur- 
suing his  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  puppies  whose  par- 
ents had  been  alcoholized,  he  examined  • 
with  the  microscope  the  brains  of  some 
of  those  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  would 
not  put  forth  an  eft'ort  to  live.  Even 
when  their  caretakers  milked  into  their 
mouths  they  took  no  interest. 

Outwardly  there  were  no  signs  of  de- 
formity in  these  weaklings,  but  the  mi- 
croscope showed  that  their  brains  had 
failed  to  develop. 

The  human  idiot  and  the  feeble-minded 
individual  are  described  as  showing  not 
abnormal  changes,  but  lack  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  large  per- 
centage of  alcoholic  parentage  among 
idiots  and  feeble-minded  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  that  alcohol  was  the 
cause  of  the  mental  shortcoming  because 
it  might  have  been  due  to  other  causes. 

There  is,  of  course,  weight  to  this  ob- 
jection, although  the  evidence  against  al- 
cohol is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Hodge  examination,  as  there  all  other 
factors  except  alcohol  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  material  for  comparison. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  evidence 


against  alcohol  as  an  influence  causing 
lack  of  development  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  an  article  on  the  "Ductless 
Glands,"  by  Charles  S.  de  M.  Sajous, 
M.D.,  L.L.  D.,  Sc.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the   New  York  Medical  Journal. 

Among  these  glands  are  the  thyroid, 
thymous,  pancreatic,  pituitary,  adrenals, 
some  of  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  have  a  determining  influence  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  young. 
before .  and  after  birth.  The  failure  of 
these  glands  to  perform  their  function  as 
a  cause  of  idiocy  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing observations : 

The  nerve  cell,  with  its  elongations, 
Dr.  Sajous  explains,  is  capable  of  taking 
secretions  from  glands  which  promote 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  cell 
and  through  chemical  changes  furnish  it 
with  energy. 

In  idiots  the  growth  of  the  nerve  cell 
from  the  germinal  nerve  cell  has  ceased 
prematurely.  Why  should  alcoholism  in 
the  parent  prove  so  prolific  a  source  of 
idiocy  in.  the  offspring?  Professor  Sajous 
asks,  and  thus  answers: 

Alcoholism  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
ductless  glands.  (An  illustration  is  given 
showing    a    section     from     the    pituitary 
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gland  of  a  chronic  alcoholic  in  which  nor- 
mal tissue  had  been  changed  to  fibrous 
tissue.)  Thus  are  disturbed  the  func- 
tions of  the  pituitary  gland  which  Profes- 
sor Sajous  believes  governs  through 
nerve  paths  other  ductless  glands. 

All  of  the  ductless  glands,  Professor 
Sajous  holds,  are  more  or  less  impaired 
by  alcohol.  The  injury  begins  with  an 
excess  of  blood  in  the  gland  and  leads 
to  fibroid  changes.  It  is  the  impaired 
secretion  of  these  glands,  rather  than  the 
direct  action  of  the  alcohol  itself  upon 
the  nerve  cell.  Professor  Sajous  thinks, 
that  causes  the  injury  to  the  nerve  cell. 

The  relation  between  the  disordered 
nerve  cells  of  the  parent  and  arrest  of  de- 
velopment in  the  child  is  thus  traced : 

The  prevailing  teaching  that  the  par- 
ent endows  the  offspring  with  his  or  her 
physical  status  at  the  time  of  conception 
finds  additional  testimony  so  far  as  the 
ductless  glands  are  concerned,  for  in 
idiocy  traceable  to  parental  alcoholism 
the  morbid  effects  of  organic  lesions  in 
the  cerebral  neurons  and  in  the  various 
ductless  glands  of  the  parent  become 
manifest  in  the  child  as  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  corresponding  organs. 

Not  only  does  what  clinical  evidence 
we  possess  agree  with  this  view,  but  it 
explains  the  absence  or  untimely  involu- 
tion of  the  thymus  gland  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  young  idiots  as  74  per  cent, 
reported  by  Katz.  The  thymus  being 
the  purveyor  of  the  nucleoproteids  which 
supply  the  nerve  cell  or  neuron  (its  prin- 
cipal prolongation)  with  phosphorus,  one 
of  its  most  important  constituents  for  the 
elaboration  of  nervous  energy,  the  con- 
nection between  the  absence  of  the  organ 
and  mental  deficiency  is  self-evident. 

When  the  whole  chain  of  ductless 
gland  activity  has  been  compromised  by 
alcohol,  the  offspring  inherits  not  only 
the  inability  through  thymic  deficiency  to 
prepare   the  phosphorus-laden   substance 


necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
brain,  but  also,  congenital  deficiency  of 
its  own  thyroid  and  adrenal  glands,  that 
is,  the  power  to  carry  on  the  processes 
necessary  for  supplying  the  nerve  cells 
with  the  material  required  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  very  life  process  of  the 
nerve  cell  is  thus  checked,  and  growth, 
which  requires  an  excess  of  vital  suste- 
nance, cannot,  of  course,  take  place. 

Not  only  parental  alcoholism,  but 
parental  syphilis,  insanity  and  weak- 
mindedness  similarly  lead  to  defective 
brain  development,  as  all  entail  deficient 
nutrition  of  the  undeveloped  brain  cells. 

Some  of  the  infectious  diseases  of 
childhood,  such  as  measles,  may  injure 
the  ductless  glands  (by  the  action  of  the 
toxins  produced  by  the  disease  or  by  the 
high  blood  pressure),  and  lead  to  idiocy, 
as  does  also  hereditary  syphilis.  "There 
is  good  ground,"  says  Dr.  Sajous,  "for 
the  emphasis  laid  by  French  investiga- 
tors upon  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  imbecility, 
and  idiocy  in  offspring."  Lippman  cred- 
its it  with  at  least  40  per  cent,  the  French 
writers  with  25  per  cent ;  Dean,  from  ex- 
amination of  94  idiots  of  10  years  of  age 
and  under,  21.17  P^^  cent. 

"When  all  classes  of  society  are  taken 
into  account,"  concludes  Dr.  Sajous, 
"that  is,  not  alone  public  asylum  cases, 
syphilis  stands  with  alcoholism  as  a 
prominent  cause  of  idiocy,  owing  mainly, 
from  my  viewpoint,  to  degenerative  le- 
sions in  the  various  ductless  glands,  par- 
ticularly the  thymus.     .     . 

"In  idiocy  we  have  but  the  acme,  as  it 
were,  of  the  effects  of  such  injuries  of 
the  ductless  glands,  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  their  destructiveness  on  the  mind 
of  the  child.  The  whole  gamut  of  men- 
tally deficient  childhood,  the  so-called 
'backward  child'  in  our  schools,  is  in- 
volved in  this  question,  and  the  sooner 
the  profession  at  large  realizes  this  fact, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  humanity." 


T  TNDER  the  influence  of  alcohol,  one  sees  the  world  as  it  is 


VJ 


not.    On  the  contrary,  we  want  the  world  to  show  itself 


as  it  is,  because  the  clear  vision,  the  conscience  responsive  to 
w^rongs  and  injustices  w^hich  people  suffer,  are  the  preliminary 
conditions  ne<iessary  to  their  suppression. 

— Entile  Vandervelde,  Premier  of  Belgium 
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Beer  Enjoyment  in  the  Land  of  Beer 


THE  attempt  to  link  up  beer  drink- 
ing with  enjoyment,  as  though  it 
were  indispensible  to  a  good  time, 
is  characteristic  of  the  brewers'  advertise- 
ments. 

The  kind  of  hilarity  that  beer  pro- 
motes and  which  the  beer  advocate  tries 
to  pass  off  as  rational  enjoyment  for  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  people  is  capitally 
shown  up  in  a  little  sketch  that  appeared 
two  years  ago  in  Die  Lese,  a  German  lit- 
erary magazine  and  was  copied  by  one 
of  the  German  temperance  papers 
(Deutsche  Jugend). 

Michael  was  so  phlegmatic  that  those 
who  knew  him  said  he  had  buttermilk  in 
his  veins  instead  of  red  blood.  Nothing 
stirred  his  stolidity.  He  was  called 
"Wooden  Michael." 

There  was  one  theme,  however,  which 
roused  in  him  a  show  of  interest  and 
lighted  his  eye  with  animation.  That 
was  the  name  of  his  "verein,"  a  field  and 
forest  club. 

One  Saturday  evening  he  persuaded 
the  writer  to  go  with  him  to  a  meeting 
of  his  "verein,"  and  the  next  day  accom- 
pany the  club  on  one  of  its  outings- 

On  reaching  the  "local,"  the  public 
house  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
ramblers,  he  was  introduced  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  who  was  also  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house. 

"Kathie,  a  beer  for  the  gentleman," 
ordered  the  president  immediately,  and 
giving  the  visitor  a  seat  near  his  own,  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  soon  see  some 
fun  among  the  young  people. 

While  the  president  was  occupied  with 
the  members  of  the  club,  the  writer 
studied  the  decorations  of  the  room.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  was  a  big  drinking 
horn  bearing  the  legend,  "The  old  Ger- 
mans could  always  drink  one  more." 

Through  the  thick  tobacco  smoke  came 
a  babble  as  of  a  congress  of  men  gos- 
sips with  the  sharp  voices  of  the  women 
rising  above  them.  Gleaming  in  the 
dusky  atmosphere  were  the  red  Turkish 
caps  worn  by  all  the  men,  because,  the 
president  explained,  the  Turkish  peas- 
ants had  become  bankrupt  and  had  come 
to  them,  and  as  a  means  of  "mixing"  he 
had  ordered  everybody  to  wear  red  Tur- 
kish caps. 

When  the  noise  had  apparently  reached 
its  maximum  the  president  rose  to  make 


a  speech.  They  had  come  to  have  a  good 
time,  he  declared.  When  they  had  been 
working  all  the  week  they  needed  a  jolly 
time  at  the  end,  and  they  were  having  it. 
In  the  morning  they  would  go  on  a  big 
excursion.  Hurrah  for  our  "verein,'' 
"Hoch!  hoch!  hoch!  A  picnic  with  free 
beer!  Hoch!  hoch!  hoch!"  All  drank 
and  cheered  until  the  windows  rattled. 
Then  the  society  song  was  sung  and 
babel  began  again  louder  than  before. 

With  triumphant  pride  the  president 
turned  to  the  visitor.  "Was  not  that 
grand?"  His  face  expressed  the  joy  of 
a  realized  ideal  and  expectation  that  his 
guest  fully  sympathized. 

The  visitor  inquired  as  to  the  object 
and  activity  of  the  society.  Did  they 
have  entertainments?  Had  they  good 
books  to  read?     A  liblrary? 

"Entertainments!  Himmel  wunter 
zooks!  Was  not  this  entertainment? 
Beautiful  entertainment?  What  should 
they  want  of  reading,  or  theater  tom- 
foolery— a  Faust  production?  Oh,  yes, 
they  had  a  library,"  and  he  waved 
proudly  to  a  wall  shelf  containing  a  few 
publications.  Among  the  titles  were 
"The  Executioner  of  the  Black  Band," 
"The  Ghost  Lamp  in  the  Devil's  Tower." 

By  this  time  the  members  of  the  club 
had  the  dancing  fever-  A  graphophone 
was  going  and  the  men  and  women 
paired  and  began  dancing. 

Presently,  there  was  a  sudden  uproar; 
one  member  had  another  by  the  throat. 
Curses  and  blows,  and  then  one  tumbled 
with  a  bloody  face  under  the  table. 

Immediately  the  red  turban  of  the 
president  gleamed  amid  the  confusion  as 
he  went  in  and  quelled  the  trouble.  "Hot 
young  blood,"  he  explained  to  the  visitor, 
who  went  to  him  shortly  after  to  say 
good  night  and  to  withdraw  to  his  room. 
"In  the  morning  I  shall  hold  you  to  go- 
ing with  us  on  our  ramble." 

Into  the  visitor's  chamber  next  morn- 
ing came  the  president,  summoning  him 
in  a  loud  voice  to  get  up  and  prepare  for 
their  trip.  When  he  reached  the  public 
room  he  found  the  ramblers  all  collected 
and  among  them  the  wounded  man  of  the 
night  before  with  his  head  bandaged. 

"Ah!  what  do^  you  think  now?  We 
had  a  jolly  evening,  did  we  not?"  shouted 
the  president,  "and  now  we  are  thirsty." 

"Do  we  start  soon?"  the  writer  asked. 
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"No,  breakfast  first,  out  in  the  garden. 
There  a  fresh  schooner  will  taste  good. 
Kathie,  a  beer,  and  we  will  have  music, 
too,"  he  continued  in  the  loud,  decisive 
tones  that  brooked  no  opposition. 

Soon  a  jig  from  a  squeaking  old  har- 
monica was  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
Sunday  morning.  And  there  the  "ram- 
blers" sat,  hour  after  hour  at  their 
"breakfast." 

"Are  we  not  going  on  the  outing?"  the 
writer  finally  asked  the  president. 

"Ho-ho-ho !  Haven't  you  heard?  A 
f)resh  barrel  has  just  been  opened.  .  The 
club  treasury  pays  for  it,  you  know.    We 


shall  make  some  fine  beer-heads-  Oh, 
that  is  nothing!  We  must  have  a  good 
time." 

Soon,  playing  cards  were  slapping  on 
the  tables  and  the  "ramblers"  were  howl- 
ing wonderful  melodies  to  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

At  a  favorable  moment  the  writer 
slipped  away  and  took  his  ramble  alone 
through  woods  and  fields.  At  evening 
when  he  returned,  there  were  the  "wood 
ramblers"  still  sitting  in  the  beer  garden. 
And  the  dull-witted  Michael  squatted 
among  them  giggling  with  idiotic  laugh- 
ter.— Translation  for  the  Journal. 


What  a  Poster  Did 


IN  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscences 
a  German  manufacturer  relates  how 
he  was  converted  from  the  practice 
of  moderation  to  total  abstinence. 

Walking  down  the  street  one  day  he 
met  one  of  his  men  who  of  late  had  ap- 
peared better  dressed  than  formerly,  and 
who,  according  to  reports,  had  joined  the 
Good  Templars. 

"I  had  then  heard  nothing  of  the  Good 
Templars,"  writes  the  manufacturer,  "ex- 
cept that  they  were  a  set  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts who  had  taken  to  rescuing 
drunkards  in  order  to  win  them  to  their 
own  particular  views." 

The  woirkingman'e  request  wais  that 
the  manufacturer  would  allow  a  poster 
which  he  displayed  to  be  hung  in  his 
factory. 

"I  stood  before  the  poster  and  read 
what  was  entirely  unknown  to  me  be- 
fore," writes  the  factory  owner.  "There 
was  nothing  uncertain  about  it.  It  simply 
held  a  mirror  up  to  us  moderates  that 
could  but  make  us  blush.  It  showed  us 
to  be  seducers  who  were  keeping  up  the 
rates  of  intemperance  and  drunkenness. 
It  is  not  the  'bum'  who  is  responsible  for 
drinking,  but  the  well-to-do  citizen  who 
empties  his  glass  with  complacency  and 
who,  according  to  superficial  judgment,  is 
not  harmed  by  it.  Moderation  is  the 
great  swamp  in  which  drunkenness  is 
bred. 

"But  that  is  not  all  the  poster  made 
clear.  It  showed  that  the  moderate 
drinker  is  deceived  by  his  glass,  for  it 
blunts  the  keen  edge  of  his  intellect.  It 
makes  the  weapon  which  in  the  struggle 
for  competition  needs  to  be  sharp  as  pos- 
sible, dull  and  ineffective.     That  is  true 


not  only  for  an  individual  but  for  a  peo- 
ple, and,  what  interested  this  business 
man  particularly,  it  was  true  of  every  in- 
dustrial manager. 

"I  saw  clearly  that  if  we  wished  to  be 
the  leaders  in  the  world's  markets,  we 
must  free  factories  from  alcohol  as  com- 
pletely as  'possible.  And,  first  of  all,  I 
myself  must  become  an  abstainer-  Only 
by  so  doing  could  I  expect  those  around 
me  to  abstain.  Anyone  who  still  be- 
lieves in  ghosts  cannot  free  others  from 
superstition,  and  as  long  as  one  drinks, 
be  it  ever  so  moderately,  he  makes  him- 
self ridiculous  if  he  tries  to  persuade 
others  to  abstain." 

At  first,  after  he  abandoned  alcoholic 
drinks,  he  suffered  some  embarrassment 
in  society.  He  shrank  from  saying,  "I 
do'  not  drink  wine,"  but  soon  found  him- 
self able  to  do  so  courageously.  Then 
ridicule  slid  ofif  without  disturbing  him. 
Gradually  he  became  ready  in  self-de- 
fense, and  the  more  so  as  his  business 
began  to  show  results,  and  he  was  no 
longer  derided.  The  spread  of  the  ab- 
stinence idea  also  made  a  difference.  The 
more  people  begin  to  get  their  eyes  open, 
the  more  ready  they  are  to  see  alcohol 
drinking  customs  relegated  to*  the  plane 
of  ignorance  from  which  they  came. 

As  the  light  of  knowledge  overcame 
the  rack  and  the  stake,  so  will  education 
triumph  over  the  promoters  of  the  liquor 
industry.  —  Die  Abstinens,  July  1915. 
Translation  for  the  Journal. 

Incipient   intoxication,    the   feeling  of 

being  jolly,   shows   itself  in   a  failure  to 

form  involved  and  abstract  relations  of 
ideas. — Herbert  Spencer. 
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If  hard  luck  drives  a  man  to  drink, 
prosperity  would  have  ruined  him. — Mail 
Order  Journal. 

Liquor  advertisements  were  barred 
from  publication  in  all  college  papers  in 
the  United  States  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  delegates  of  the  Associated  College 
Newspaper  Publishers  in  New  York,  Au- 
gust 30. — The  National  Daily. 

* 

Dan  Donnelly  never  took  a  drink  un- 
til he  got  to  be  champion  of  Ireland^,  and 
then  he  was  sure  nothing  could  hurt  him. 
He  was  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  and 
there  wasn't  a  man  who  could  stand  up 
before  him,  and  he  died  at  32.  Just 
dropped  dead !  The  great  heart  that 
could  stand  up  against  all  the  punishment 
that  fighters  could  give,  gave  in  to  whis- 
ky.— Jess  Willard  in  Boston  American, 
August  2,  1915. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  improve 
the  germinal  character  of  the  race,  to  bet- 
ter it  in  a  fundamental  and  enduring 
manner-  One  is  to  kill  ofif  the  weaklings 
born  in  each  generation.  That  is  nature's 
way,  the  old  method  of  natural  selection 
which  we  are  all  agreed  must  be  sup- 
planted. When  we  abandon  that,  we 
have  but  one  conceivable  alternative,  and 
that  is  to  adopt  some  means  by  which 
fewer  weaklings  will  be  born  in  each 
generation.  The  only  hope  for  perma- 
nent race  betterment  under  social  con- 
trol is  to  substitute  a  selective  birth-rate 
for  nature's  death-rate.  That  means  eu- 
genics.— Paul  B.  Popenol,  at  Second  Con- 
ference on  Race  Betterment. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  said,  "The 
greatness  of  a  nation  lies  not  in  its  army, 
its  money,  its  possessions,  but  in  its 
homes,  for  within  its  homes  and  by  its 
mothers  are  the  men  of  the  nation  made." 

To  this  we  give  assent,  except  as  to  the 
mothers  alone  making  the  men  of  the  na- 
tion. This  is  half-truth,  and,  therefore, 
dangerous  in  its  result.  Man  has  long 
enough,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  robbed 
and  has  been  robbed  of  his  right  to  noble 
fatherhood,  and  it  is  high  time  for  him 
to  take  his  responsibilities  with  their  re- 
sulting joys  and  honors.  Upon  the  vir- 
tue of  the  entire  family — not  of  the  wife 
arid  the  mother  alone — depends  the  vir- 


tue and  integrity  of  the  community,  the 
state,  the  nation. — A^.  Z.  White  Ribbon. 

The  New  Zealand  Temperance  Alli- 
ance, at  its  annual  meeting  this  year, 
adopted  resolutions  strongly  urging  the 
Minister  of  Education  so  to  amend  the 
regulation  on  public  school  temperance 
teaching  that  the  instruction  should  be 
definite  and  compulsory  in  all  schools 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  govern- 
ing other  compulsory  subjects. 

The  French  National  League  Against 
Alcoholism  is  asking  individuals  to  ab- 
stain from  all  spirituous  drinks  during 
the  war.  The  President  of  France  re- 
plied to  the  request  that  it  was  a  very 
easy  pledge  for  him  to  take,  for  "the 
President  never  takes  alcohol." — British 
Daily  Telegraph,  London. 

Under  the  General  Control  Board  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Great  Britain  in  cer- 
tain districts  the  sale  and  supply  of  liquor 
is  permitted  only  from  noon  to  2 :30  p. 
m.  and  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  on  week  days, 
and  for  two  periods  of  two  hours  each  on 
Sundays.  Treating  and  credit  are  pro- 
hibited. 

In  West  Central  Scotland  two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  people  have  been  affected 
by  these  new  regulations.  In  Liverpool 
the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
for  the  first  week  after  these  modest  lim- 
itations were  inaugurated  was  reduced 
to  118  from  217  the  previous  week. 

The  acting  General  of  the  German  14th 
Army  Corps  stationed  at  Baden  has  is- 
sued a  notice  to  all  workers  of  cafes,  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  beer  gardens,  forbid- 
ding them  to  give  alcohol  in  any  form  to 
wounded  or  convalescent  soldiers.  Even 
the  military  hospitals  may  not  give  alco- 
hol without  an  express  permit  from  a  mil- 
itary   surgeon. — London   Daily    Chronicle. 

The  ordinary  collections  (exclusive  of 
emergency  war  tax)  of  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Department  for  dis- 
tilled and  fermented  liquors  fell  off  $25,- 
906,291  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Governor  Frank  Byrne  of  South  Da- 
kota states  that  after  careful  attention  to 
the  history  and  records  of  the  prison  pop- 
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ulation  in  that  state  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  approximately  70  per  cent 
is  directly  due  to  drink.  He  rarely  found 
a  prisoner  whose  life  had  not  been  un- 
favorably influenced  by  drink  on  the  part 
of  himself,  his  parents,  or  others. 


The  chronic    alcoholic    is  a  poor  risk 
when  attacked  by  disease  of  any  kind. 


Infant  mortality  is  governed-  by  pov- 
erty which  determines  the  number  of 
rooms  in  a  home,  their  location  in  a  city, 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  food,  the 
need  for  work  by  the  mother  outside  the 
home-  A  father's  drink  habit  helps  de- 
termine all  these  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  loss  of  thousands  of  infant 
lives. 

* 

All  children  are  not  born  equal,  de- 
clares Judge  Gemmill,  of  Chicago.  The 
children  living  where  saloons  are  main- 
tained have  not  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  children  living  in  places  where  the 
saloons  have  been  prohibited. 


Some  reports  from  Russia  indicate  that 
some  resort  is  being  had  to  other  forms 
of  alcohol  in  the  absence  of  vodka.  Even 
if  this  were  so,  the  average  boy  and 
young  man  would  find  no  special  tempta- 
tion to  drink  in  denatured  alcohol  or 
vodka  consumed  on  the  sly.  The  old 
drinkers  will  undoubtedly  be  hard  put  to 
it  in  some  instances,  but  the  young  men, 
tempted  by  an  alcoholic  environment  and 
the  influence  of  an  omnipresent  social 
custom  will  have  a  chance  to  escape 
forming  the  alcohol  habit.  Besides,  the 
Russian  government,  even  in  these  days 
of  war,  is  working  out  plans  for  recrea- 
tion, amusement  and  entertainment  that 
will  help  fill  the  lives  of  the  people  so 
that  they  will  not  turn  to  drink  for  its  so- 
called  "enjoyment." 

* 

'T^HE  first  great  count  in  the  indictment 

•^  against    alcohol    is    that    it    is  a  sure 

friend,  the  best  known  friend,  of  all  the 

other  racial  poisons. — Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 

* 
ELEMENTS    of    which    we    are    but 
^-^    dimly  aware,  focused  in  the  will  at 
a,  given  moment,  unite  to  energize  it  into 
conscious  pin-pose. — Vida  D.  Scuddcr. 


Ignorance,  the  Mainstay  of 
Insanity 

OUR  several  state  governments  send 
out  well  prepared  and  instructive 
bulletins  concerning  the  preven- 
tion of  hog  cholera  and  gapes  in  chick- 
ens, but  literature  on  alcoholism,  insanity 
and  heredity  in  the  human  species  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 

Among  other  avoidable  causes  of  in- 
sanity, the  public  should  be  educated  to 
the  great  damage  done  to  our  citizenship 
by  syphilis. 

There  is  one  form  of  insanity  now 
agreed  upon  by  all  authorities  as  pro- 
duced by  this  luetic  infection.  Statistics 
show  that  in  one  year  the  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  the  entire  United  States  were 
134  persons,  while  in  New  York  alone 
during  the  same  year  590  people  died 
from  the  results  of  the  softening  of  the 
brain,  dependent  upon  previous  infection 
with  syphilis.  With  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  treatment  I  regard  practically 
all  cases  of  paresis  as  hopeless  so  far  as 
recoveries  are  concerned. 

Statistics  further  show  that  of  those 
who  were  sent  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
the  first  time,  among  men  living  in  cities 
22  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  dependent 
upon  syphilitic  infection. 

The  damaging  efifects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
individual  are  too  well  known  to  need 
extensive  discussion  in  this  paper,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  of  the 
fact  that  statistics  show  that  among  the 
first  admissions  to  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  19.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  among 
men  living  in  cities  were  produced  by 
this  agency,  and  this  takes  no  account  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  reach 
penitentiaries  and  the  gallows  from  the 
same  cause. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  there 
is  an  occasional  mental  defective  born  of 
perfectly  normal  parents,  and  close  inves- 
tigation may  fail  to  find  anything  abnor- 
mal about  the  grand  or  great-grandpar- 
ents, showing  conclusively  that  heredi- 
tary influence  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
exceptional  case.  These  defectives  are 
usually  the  result  of  some  well-known 
cause  or  accident  during  pregnancy  or  at 
the  time  of  birth. 

Imbecility  in  rare  instances  in  children 
whose  ancestors  are  perfectly  normal 
may  also  develop  as  the  result  of  trauma- 
( Continued  on  page  55) 
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I 


Ignorant  as  the  rest  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuff,  he  takes  it  to  buoy  him  up  until 
he  is  weak  in  every  fiber;  to  make  him 
sociable  until  he  becomes  a  social  outcast. 
Then  society,  which  smilingly  encour- 
aged him  to  begin  his  habit,  turns  on  him 
with  scorn  for  his  moral  weakness  and 
with  chains  for  his  physical  defeat.  The 
first  call  of  the  alcohol  question  today  is 
a  call  for  light. 

* 

Decreased  Consumption 

THE    Brewers'    Journal,  commenting 
on  a    decrease    of    some  6,000,000 
barrels  of  beer  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  explains 
it  by  "decreased  consumption,  of  course." 
But  they  claim  to  be  cheerful  optimists 
F  there  is   one  truth  that  the  public     o^^r  the  decrease,  asserting  that  it  is  but 
should   have    drilled    into   its   intelli-     temporary,  due  to  stagnation  m  busmess, 

non-employment,  the  stopping  of  immi- 
gration, and  also,  "because  in  a  number 
of  states  keg  beer  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
duced nor  delivered  on  account  of  pro- 
hibitory legislation." 

Two  admissions  appear  in  this  analy- 
sis of  the  situation.     First,  that  prohib- 


The  Call  for  Light 


gence,  it  is  that 


Drunkenness  is  due  first,  last  and 
always  to  the  nature  of  the  drink. 

Society  puts  the  whole  burden  of 
blame  upon  the  drinker.  It  imprisons 
him  for  his  criminality  or  points  the  fin 


ger  of  scorn  at  him  for  his  defects,  when  itory  legislation  can  be  so  enforced  as  to 

society   itself — the   general   public,   every  affect   consumption,   or,   in   other   words, 

one  who  is  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  take  away  the  alcoholic  environment  and 

prevention  or  who  is  responsible  for  con-  there  will  be  less  alcohol  used, 

tinuing  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  alcohol —  The  second  admission  is  that  our  drink 

should  bear  the  shame,  as  it  does  have  rate  is  affected  by  the  drinking  foreign- 

to  bear  certain  of  the  results.  born,  of  whom  some  millions  have  come 

If  people  fully  realized  the  habit-form-  to  us  in  the  past  ten  years  alone.     Here, 

ing  nature  of  alcohol  as  they  understand  be  it  noted  again,  is  unquestionably  one 

that  of  opium,  that  its  drug  action  is  cap-  reason  for  the  continued  high  drink  rate 

able  of  weakening  the  strength — though  of  the   United   States.     We   do  not   deal 

it  does  not  always  do  so  owing  to  amel-  with  a  homogeneous  population  who,  for 

iorating  circumstances — having  power  to  one  or  two  or  three  generations  have  been 

bring  the   drinker  down  to   the  level  of  subject  to  the  gradually  changing  drink- 

the      congenitally      weak,      they     would  ing  customs  in  our  longer  resident  citi- 

quickly  change  the  present  alcohol  policy,  zens.     But  we  have  had  a  constant  inun- 

If  this  knowledge  were  general,  the  dation  of  new  drinkers,  untaught,  with  a 
social  conscience,  which  may  be  depend-  background  of  drinking  customs.  That 
ed  Upon  for  right  action  when  it  under-  we  have  kept  our  per  capita  drink  con- 
stands  the  right,  would  not  sanction  the  sumption  fairly  steady  for  nine  years  in 
social  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  or  its  spite  of  the  millions  of  newcomers  shows 
public  sale  to  whoever  has  the  money  to  we  are  making  a  gain  with  the  older  resi- 
buy.  dents  of  America-    Now  in  the  respite  we 

If   the   general   public   knew   what  the  have  from  immigration  is  the  time  to  set 

drug  action  of  alcohol  is,  even  in  amounts  ourselves   seriously   and   speedily   to   the 

that  are  usually  held  to  be  moderate,  it  work    of    education    for    sobriety    among 

would  not  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  those  who  are  here.     The  per  capita  con- 

the   drinker  as   it  now   does,   but  would  sumption  has  fallen,  whatever  the  causes, 

look  upon  him  as  the  victim  and  society  We  ought  never  to  let  it  rise  again  and 

itself    as     the     offender.     In     truth,    the  ought  now  to    be    able    to    push  it  still 

drinker  is  doubly  and  triply  the  victim:  I'jwer. 
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The  Time  Not  to  Take  Alcohol  Drugs  in  a  Dry  Section 

ONE   lesson   about   alcohol   that   the  _^  trxTc  A-rrrM^T  a  t              ^                   u      ^ 

1        ,,•     u           ^  i.     ^           •  r^ENSAiiONAL  reports  appear  about 

sreneral  public  has  yet  to  learn  is  W^                •               r,          r    .u            -j    • 

°,    ,         •                  ,•/       •„          1  .^\    once   m    so   often   of   the   rapid   m- 

that  a  given  quantity  will  produce  W_y                  •     ^.u                     ..•          r     ^u 

rr     .                                   u     ■      u  ^"^     crease  m  the  consumption  of  other 

worse  effects  upon  a  person  who  is  phys-  ,    ,  .    ._„j^:„^  ^_^.„„   „„  the  lep-al  sale  of 

ically  tired,,  hungry,  mentally  depressed  ,^ttl^intoxt^^^^^^ 

or  undergoing  any  unusual  strain  or  ill-  ,.       ^         r^ur-         •     c*.  j.    c       ^     • 

,,    ^  .,  ^  -11  -'■     1  •         1-     ^     r;,  director  of  the  Georgia  State  Sanatorium, 

ness,  than  it  will  m  his  ordinary  tit  con-  „             .»               ^-  1      •      t-; 

J...  '                                                   ^  Dr.  E.  M.  Green,    in    an    article    in    The 

Journal   of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease, 

It  is    under    just    such    circumstances  discusses  the  question  and  shows  that  in 

that  people  who  do  not  know  this  fact  that  institution  for  the  five  years   1909- 

turn  tO'  It  for  temporary  relief.  1913   the   drug  cases   constituted   on  the 

Attention  was  called  to  this  character-  .  average  only    2.6    per    cent    of  the  total 

istic  of  alcohol  some  time  ago  by  Profes-  number  admitted.     In  1913,  ^.7  per  cent 

sor  Gruber,  of  the  Royal  Hygienic  Insti-  of  the  cases  in  the  sanatorium  were  drug 

tute  of  Munich.     He  recalled,  in  his  study  habitues,  yet  in  New  York,  where  there 

of  the   effects  of  alcohol,   that  when   he  has  been  no   new  action  against  liquor, 

was  a  boy  and  used  to  go  swimming,  if  Dr.    Perry    Lichtenstein    stated    in   1914 

he  took  afterward  the  same  quantity  of  that  5  per  cent  of  the  persons  admitted 

beer  that  he  ordinarily  used  without  the  to  the  New  York  city  prison  were  drug 

slightest    manifestation    of    symptoms    it  habitues.    These  statistics  cover  a  period 

would     produce      disagreeable     feelings,  preceding  the  new  drug  laws,  the  result 

showing  that  he  was  more  susceptible  to  of  which   has   been   to  bring  to   light   a 

its  effects  when  tired  by  his  swim.  largely  increased    number   of  persons  ad- 

The  same  fact  has  been  recently  reiter-  dieted  to  the  use  of  drugs, 
ated  and  enlarged  upon  by  a  German  Thus  in  a  New  York  prison,  5  per  cent 
a'rmy  surgeon  who  finds  that  the  very  of  the  admissions  were  drug  habitues ;  in 
conditions  under  which  an  army  rum  ra-  a  Georgia  sanatorium,  which  would  nat- 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial  are  just  urally  show  a  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
the  ones  under  which  it  is  likely  to  do  the  drug  habitues  were  only  3.7  per  cent, 
the  most  harm.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
For  it  is  found  that  the  men  who  can  the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  Georgia' 
best  stand  alcohol  ordinarily  will  show  during  the  period  named,  but  so  was 
symptoms  of  intolerance  when  they  are  there  in  New  York  during  the  same  pe- 
physically  exhausted,  when  they  are  re-  riod,  what  Dr.  Lichtenstein  calls  "an  ex- 
covering  from  illness,  when  they  are  traordinary  increase-"  The  truth  of  the 
mentally  depressed  by  care,  anxiety  or  by  matter  appears  to  be  that  commercial  ex- 
punishment  for  offenses,  or  by  quarrels.  ploitation  of  habit-forming  drugs  has  re- 
It  is  not  a  good  thing,  therefore,  he  suited  everywhere  in  increasing  their  use, 
contends,  to  give  alcohol  to  cheer  up  the  while  the  perils  of  the  situation  have  at- 
tired or  downcast,  for  even  the  strongest  tracted  attention  to  it  As  a  result  the 
will  be  then  more  susceptible  to  injury  number  apparently  is  both  actually  and 
from   it,   and   the   weaker   ones,   that   is,  seemingly  larger. 

those  with  hereditary  intolerance  of  al-  Dr..  Green   also   deals   with   the   sensa- 

cohol,  or  those  who  have  become  intoler-  tional  claims  that  there  is  an  enormous 

ant  through  injury,  will  be  harmed  by  it  increase  in  the  use  of  cocaine  by  the  ne- 

in  any  case,  without  question.  gro.     In    the    five    years,    1909-1913,    of 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  perfectly  simple  5,410   patients    admitted   to   the    Georgia 

question  to  determine  when  a  person  is  Sanatorium  2,119  were  negroes.    Of  these 

harmed. _    He   may  show   his   intolerance  "only  six  have  suffered  from  drug  psy- 

by    getting     drunk     and     committing    a  chosis,  as  opposed  to  142  such  cases  oc- 

breach   of   discipline   or   otherwise   mak-  curring  in  the  whites.     Of  these  six  cases 

mg  trouble.     But  he  may  also  not  show  one  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  cocaine, 

any  effects  until,  months  or  years  after-  one  to    cocaine,    morphine    and  alcohol, 

wards,  as  a  result  of  repeated  supposedly  and  one  to  laudanum, 

moderate   doses  he   falls   into  the  hands  "In  the    three    remaining    patients  the 

of  the  practicing  physician  to  whom  he  assigned  cause  of  the  psychosis  was  in 

reveals  the  signs  of  injured  vital  organs,  one  instance  lead,  in  one  quinine,  and  in 
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one  an  unidentified  drug  which  was  an  in- 
gredient of  a  prescription  given  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

'Tn  2,119  cases,  therefore,  cocaine  ap- 
peared once  alone  and  once  in  combina- 
tion with  other  drugs  as  an  etiological 
factor  in  a  psychosis,  while  opium  ap- 
peared in  such  a  role  once  alone  and  once 
in  combination  with  other  drugs. 

"As  is  the  case  with  alcohol,  the  cost 
of  cocaine  precludes  its  habitual  use,  for 
cocaine  unfits  an  individual  for  work,  and 
when  work  ceases,  money  with  which  to 
purchase  the  drug  fails,  so  that  the  habit 
does  not  become  established.  It  may  be 
that  in  communities  in  which  the  negro 
is  more  prosperous,  drug  ps3^choses  are 
oftener  found,  but  in  admission  to  this 
institution  they  are  a  negligible  quantity 
so  far  as  that  race  is  concerned." 


ALCOHOL 

GOING  FROM  THE 
MEDICINE  CHEST 


C  orrespondence 


n  Afouoe'iuMtt*  9»ntnU  HotpltaJ 


1897 


1906 


Spent  for  Alcoholic  Liquors 
$0.46  per  patient 


Spent  for  Alcotiolic  Liquors 
$0.13  per  patient 


Expense  For  Drugs  fell  off  45  per  cent. 
Expense  For  Liquors  fell  off  70  per  cent. 

There  was  no  change  In  prices 

"It  Indicates  a  rapid  and  striking  change  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians  on  the  hospital  staff  since  it  has  become  known  that 
Alcohol  is  Not  a  Stimulant  but  a  Narcotic."—  ot.  m<,t,ard  c.  c^„t 


(•Copj'righted  by  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation) 


'T^HE  important  question  is  not.  Does 
the  smallest  consumption  of  alcohol 
injure  me?  But  it  is.  What  can  I  do,  how 
shall  I  so  order  my  life  that  our  nation 
may  free  itself  from  the  meshes  of  alco- 
holism?— Dr.  B.  Strehler. 


"The  wave  may  be  defeated 
But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win." 


In  a  general  way  I  realize  that  whisky 
and  brandy  are  no  longer  to  be  listed  as 
"medicinal  drugs"  in  the  forthcoming  is- 
sue of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  idea  I  gain  from  this  is  that  whisky 
and  brandy  have  lost  cast  as  medicines 
by  the  action  of  responsible  medical  au- 
thorities ;  but  my  ideas  are  not  definite. 

1.  What  is  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  it  authoritative? 

3.  In  what  class  of  drugs  will  whisky 
and  brandy  appear  when  banished  from 
the  drugs  employed  for  medical  use?     S. 

Reply 

The  following  authoritative  informa- 
tion answering  these  inquiries  has  been 
obtained  from  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley : 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  a 
standard  for  the  principal  drugs  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
Convention,  an  incorporated  association 
which  meets  once  in  ten  years.  It  is 
made  up  of  delegates  from  pharmaceu- 
tical colleges,  medical  colleges,  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  bureaus  of  the 
government  engaged  in  medical  or  sani- 
tary investigations. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  vv^as  made  a  stand- 
ard of  drugs  in  the  United  States  by  act 
of  Congress  cf  June  30,  1906. 

The  dropping  of  whisky  and  brandy 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia  indicates  that 
they  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  import- 
ance as  medicinal  agents  to  retain  a  place 
among  standard  drugs. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of 
remedial  agents  by  physicians  or  phar- 
macists because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  standardized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
There  is  a  constant  influx  of  new  reme- 
dies which  are  continually  being  exam- 
ined by  the  laboratory  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  This  association  is- 
sues a  publication  each  year  entitled  New 
and  Non-Ofificial  Remedies-  All  remedies 
which  are  used  and  which  are  not  de- 
scribed in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  denom- 
inated "non-ofificial"  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. There  are  also  a  great  many 
proprietary  remedies  of  known  composi- 
tion which  are  used  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  which  find  no  place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Whisky  and  brandy 
may  continue  to  be  non-ofificial  remedies. 
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From  Current  Publications 


The  Cosmopolitan  (October)  in  tlie 
biography  of  Charles  Frohman  relates 
his  beginnings  in  the  profession  that  was 
to  become  for  him  a  career.  Still  in  his 
teens,  he  became  advance  agent  of  his 
brother's  little  traveling  theatrical  com- 
pany. The  task  of  the  advance  agent  ni 
those  days  was  to  get  bills  up  in  the  most 
conspicuous  places  and  keep  them  up. 
He  had  to  be  a  pushing,  practical,  per- 
suasive bill-poster,  and  sometimes  the 
greatest  drinker  won  the  day- 

But  Charles  Frohman's  brother  started 
him  out  on  a  new  line.  No  injunction 
laid  on  that  keen-eyed  boy  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  that  historic  morning  back  in 
the  seventies  was  more  significant  than 
these  words  from  his  elder  brother: 

"Your  success  in  handling  the  bill- 
poster does  not  lie  through  a  bar-room 
door.  Give  them  all  the  passes  they 
want,  but  never  buy  them  a  drink." 

That  those  words  sank  deeply  into 
Charles  Frohman  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  seldom  drank  liquor.  His  chief 
tipple  through  all  those  coming  crowded 
years  was  seldom  stronger  than  sarsa- 
parilla,  soda-water  or  lemonade. 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  (Sept.  i8)  pertinently 
inquires  how  you  would  feel  "if  you  were 
the  man  who  made  money  out  of  Keen- 
an's  crime?"  The  stotry  was  an  old  one. 
Lawrence  Keenan  had  been  a  drinking 
man,  was  released  from  Deer  Island 
(Mass.)  House  of  Correction,  found  no 
trouble  in  buying  liquor  at  Charlestown, 
went  home  about  2 :30  a.  m.,  awoke  his 
wife  and  daughter  with  heavy  blows  from 
a  stick,  threw  a  lamp  at  the  bed,  which 
caught  fire,  went  down  cellar,  cut  his 
throat  and  crawled  into  a  corner  to  die. 
Collier's  suggests  that  the  bartender,  the 
saloonkeeper,  the  distiller  who  sold  and 
made  the  whisky  that  made  Keenan  do 
all  this,  were  sharers  in  responsibility  for 
all  that  happened  and  ought  to  feel  hu- 
miliated and  disgraced.  The  matter  of 
responsibility  might  be  pushed  farther, 
without  violating  logic,  to  include  the 
man  who  voted  to  keep  the  saloon  open 
to  permit  the  manufacture  of  the  liquor, 
and  especially  the  man  who  did  this  in 
the  idea  that  the  revenue  from  the  saloon 
and  the  manufacture  would  help  keep 
taxes  low. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Sept.  11) 
in  an  article  by  Samuel  Blythe  on  "The 
Head  of  Russia  and  the  Heart,"  has  the 
following  on  the  present  drinking  situa- 
tion in  the  Russian  cities  where  late 
hours  and  frequent  drinking  were  i'or- 
merly  the  rule.  Naturally,  life  at  pres- 
ent may  seem  quiet  without  alcoholic 
hilarity,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  sobering  efi^ects  of  the  war : 

"If  you  will  consider  the  lobster  pal- 
aces in  New  York  on  a  ginger-ale  and 
lemonade  basis,  or  the  big  restaurants  in 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  or  in  any  other 
American  city  that  has  not  gone  dry,  you 
will  get  an  idea  of  what  the  cafe  life  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  elsewhere  in 
Russia  amounts  to  now.    ... 

"The  prohibition  of  vodka  is  sure 
enough  and  the  only  way  to  get  a  drink 
is  to  cheat.  The  wine  shops,  which  were 
numerous  in  all  the  large  cities,  are  locked 
and  sealed.  In  some  few  of  those  in 
Petrograd,  and  in  Moscow  especially,  the 
shopkeepers  have  left  in  their  windows 
bottles  showing  what  they  formerly  pur- 
veyed; but  the  bottles  are  dusty  and  the 
doors  have  big  padlocks  oh  them  and  are 
sealed.    ... 

"Of  course,  the  money  saved  from 
vodka  by  the  poorer  people  gives  them 
more  to  do  with,  but  the  richer  people 
have  had  great  shrinkages  in  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  the  wonderful  fruit  shops  and 
perfume  shops  and  jewel  shops,  and  the 
more  than  wonderful  flower  shops,  are 
empty  and  unpatronized.  On  the  other 
hand,  tea  and  coffee  shops  are  doing 
well,  and  the  ordinary  foods  of  which  the 
Russians  are  so  fond  have  not  risen  so 
very  much  in  price.  Nor  has  bread — and 
Russian  bread  is  fine.  The  cake  and 
pastry  shops  are  prosperous." 


Russkiy  Vrach  (Petrograd)  reports 
that  in  the  first  eight  months  of  Prohi- 
bition in  Russia  the  number  of  arrests 
and  convictions  decreased.  During  the 
seven  months  previous  to  stopping  the 
sale  of  vodka,  the  number  of  jail  inmates 
had  increased  to  12,000.  In  Moscow  the 
number  of  petty  thefts  and  robberies  was 
reduced  to  (by?)  40  per  cent,  and  of 
other  crimes  by  64  to  74  per  cent.  In 
Petrograd  and  other  cities  prostitution  is 
considerably  on  the  decrease. 
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The  World  Outlook  (August)  is  a 
finely  illustrated  number,  bearing  the  slo- 
gan, "The  World  Going  Dry,"  with  spe- 
cial articles  on  the  alcohol  and  opium 
question  covering  practically  the  entire 
world.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  clear  note  of 
optimism  which,  while  recognizing  the 
enormous  undertaking  of  ridding  society 
of  deeply  seated  evils  like  alcoholism  and 
the  opium  habit,  nevertheless  sees 
marked  cause  for  encouragement.  Most 
significant  are  instances  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  typical : 

"I  have  been  converted,"  said  Major- 
General  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army.  "At  first  I  thought 
it  was  unwise  for  Congress  to  pass  that 
canteen  measure.  It  undoubtedly  did  in- 
crease drunkenness  temporarily,  but  I 
have  been  converted  on  the  subject." 

"I  had  quite  a  fight  against  alcohol- 
ism," stated  General  Goethals,  "among 
the  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  I 
finally  won  it  by  firing  every  man  re- 
ported for  drinking." 

The  editors  frankly  stated  that  they 
purposely  avoided  asking  official  tem- 
perance workers  to  contribute  to  this 
number  so  that  it  might  be  entirely  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  prejudiced  witness- 
ing. As  a  result,  some  slips  are  made  in 
names  and  statistics  that  would  not  have 
passed  one  ordinarily  familiar  with  the 
literature  on  the  question,  but  the  num- 
ber is,  nevertheless,  interesting  and  read- 
able and  well  worth  while. 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Septem- 
ber) publishes  "Suppose  All  the  Saloons 
Were  Closed,"  by  Charles  Stelzle  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  What  would  hap- 
pen to  those  employed  by  the  liquor 
trade?  The  crux  of  the  matter,  as  Dr. 
Stelzle  sees  it,  is  that  the  argument  of 
the  loss  to  labor  and  the  farmer  by  abol- 
ishing the  liquor  industry  "is  based  on 
the  fallacy  that  if  the  liquor  dealers  fail 
to  get  the  money  now  spent  for  beer  and 
whisky  nobody  else  will  get  it.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  if  a  man  doesn't  spend  a  dol- 
lar for  'booze'  he  will  throw  that  dollar 
into  a  bottomless  pit,  instead  of  using  it 
to  purchase  some  other  commodity  which 
will  do  good  instead  of  harm,  which  will 
have  a  permanent  value  and  which  will 
give  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
more  work,  more  wages  and  greater  pros- 
perity in  every  way  than  if  the  same 
amount   of  money   were   spent   for  beer 


and  whisky.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
liquor  men's  statement  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  others  besides  themselves  have 
any  use  for  grain,  glass  bottles,  barrels, 
automobiles,  signs,  printed  material  or 
cabinet  work.    ..." 

Statistics  are  quoted  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor 
business  if  used  in  the  average  industry 
would  use  approximately  four  times  as 
much  raw  material,  pay  out  four  times 
as  much  in  wages  and  employ  four  times 
as  many  workers. 

On  personal  liberty,  Dr.  Stelzle  says : 
"In  this  country  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  liberty.  In  a  country  com- 
posed of  about  one  hundred  million  citi- 
zens, each  of  whom  thinks  that  he  is  as 
good  as  his  neighbor,  if  not  a  little  bet- 
ter, no  one  dares  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

"The  workingman  who  has  a  family 
may  not  spend  his  wages  as  he  pleases. 
The  law  says  that  he  must  first  of  all 
make  provision  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  is  compelled  to  send  these  children 
to  school,  even  though  he  may  not  be- 
lieve in  education.  For  the  state  insists 
that  he  shall  be  compelled  to  make  good 
citizens  of  his  children ;  and  it  has  de- 
creed that,  among  other  things,  the  edu- 
cation which  it  provides  or  which  the 
parent  may  provide  in  some  other  way 
sists  in  developing  good  citizenship. 

"A  man  may  not  burn  down  his  own 
house  in  the  crowded  city,  because  by 
so  doing  he  may  set  fire  to  his  neighbor's 
house. 

"The  law  does  not  permit  the  sale  of 
certain  kinds  of  drugs,  because  they  are 
injurious  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those 
who  may  use  them-  When  the  state  de- 
crees that  liquor  is  a  poison,  and  that  the 
saloon  is  a  detriment  to  society,  then  the 
state  may  logically  and  legally  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  close  the  saloons, 
no  matter  how  much  such  action  may  in- 
terfere with  some  man's  'personal  lib- 
erty.' " 

* 

"If  you  are  on  the  Grouchy  Track 

Get  a  transfer. 
Just  take  a  Happy  Special  back: 

Get  a  transfer. 
Jump  on  the  train  and  pull  the  rope 
That  lands  you  at  the  station  Hope. 

Get  a  transfer." 
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All  Aroutt6  l\:)(t  X>l?orl6 


Prostitution   and   Intoxicants   Interwo-  properties  of  malt,  with  the  well-known 

ven — Prostitution  in  all  its  ramifications  bitter  tonic  qualities  of  hops.     The  very 

constitutes  a  vast  business  extending  all  low  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  it 

over  the  state  (Mass.).     Millions  of  dol-  (less  than    4    per    cent)    and    the    large 

lars  are  invested.     The  large  amount  of  amount  of    nutritious    extractive  matter 

money   required   to   produce   the   income  (12  per  cent)  render  it  the  most  desirable 

from  this  investment  is  derived  from  the  preparation  for  administration  to  nursing 

proceeds   of   the   prostitution    of   the   in-  women,  invalids,  children,  etc-" 

mates  and  the  incidental  sale  of  intoxi-  Analysis  of  the  sample  proved  that,  in- 

cating  drinks.  stead  of  "less  than  4  per  cent  of  alcohol," 

Of  300  prostitutes  (whose  records  were  it  contained  7.1  per  cent  and  instead  of 
studied)  nearly  all  come  from  families  in  12  per  cent  of  extractive  matter  it  con- 
adverse  circumstances.  Immorality,  tained  only  7.2  per  cent.  Further,  the  la- 
drunkenness  and  crime  are  usually  a  part  bels  were  calculated  to  convey  the  im- 
of  the  early  history.  Fifty-one  per  cent  pression  that  the  article  was  an  extract 
were  actually  feeble-minded. — Rcpt.  of  of  malt  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  "was 
Mass.  Commission  on  the  White  Slave  a  fermented  beverage  made  from  malt. 
Traffic,  So-called,  1914.  hops  and  another  cereal  or  cereal  product 

^  or  malt  substitute. 

,  .^  .   ,       .        .           .    -  .       ,  Adulteration    and    misbranding   of    the 

Vice  and  Drmk— An    investigation  by  product    were    charged    by    the  govern- 

Forel  including  182  men  showed  that  139,  ^ent.     The   defendants   did   not   contest 

or   76.4  per   cent,   became   mfected   with  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,     ^^^^_ 
venereal    disease   while   under   the   mtlu- 

ence  of  alcohol.    Virtually  the  same  per-  * 

centage  (76.8)  were  under  30  years  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Abstainers  and  Non- 
age at  the  time  the  infection  occurred.  Abstainers-T/i^  American  Undertvritcr 
Infection  occurred  before  marriage  m  g^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^l^  ,  Edward 
965  per  cent.  The_  proportion  of  women  Bunnell  Phelps  reviewing  the  insurance 
infected  under  the  mfluence  of  a  cohol  m  statistics  of  R.  M.  Moore,  Emory  Mc- 
a  small  group  studied  was  smaller  (65.5  ciintock,  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life 
per  cent),,  but  more  of  them  were  under  ^^g  ^  Medical  Actuarial  Mortality  in- 
30  years   of   age   when   mfected    (96  per  ^estigation  of  43  American  and  Canadian 

^^^u'      ^  .•  ^-       •    A-     ^  A  ^u     y  1^^^      companies      (1895-1909),      and    the 

The  statistics  indicated  the  levy  upon  Northwestern   Mutual   Life   "with   all   of 

youth  which  both  these  great  social  evils  j^^  ^^^  ^       ^oWcies  written  between  1886 

have  to  make  for  their  continuance.  ^^^    jg^^^    inclusive,    brought    down    to 

*  1900,  the  entire  difference  between  the 
A  Malt  Extract  Pi-oved  to  Be  a  Far-  death-rate  of  abstainers  and  all  non-ab- 
mented  Beverage — Attention  was  called  stainers  being  but  11. 15  per  cent,  and  the 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  to  death-rate  of  drinkers  of  whisky  and 
the  importance  of  care  in  the  purchase  other  spirits  being  but  23  per  cent  higher 
and  use  of  malt  preparations.  A  recent  than  that  of  presumably  light  drinkers, 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  "Reviewing  all  the  evidence,  the  author 
of  Chemistry  (May  15,  191 5)  gives  an  thinks,"  says  the  Medical  Record  (Sept. 
illustration  of  a  case  in  point.  A  certain  11,  1915)  "that  the  inevitable  conclusion 
so-called  malt  extract  was  labeled  as  fol-  to  which  the  abstract  of  actuarial  experi- 
lows :  "Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  ence  and  opinion  lead  is,  that  the  prob- 
Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.  Genuine  malt  able  difference  between  the  death-rates 
extract,  alcohol  4  per  cent,  a  pleasant  and  of  abstaining  and  non-abstaining  life  in- 
valuable nutritive  tonic.  This  is  a  per-  surance  policy-holders  is  still  utterly 
fectly  pure  and  extremely  agreeable  problematical,  but  that  the  tabulated  ex- 
preparation  of  malted  barley  with  hops,  perience  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
containing    the    nutritive    and    digestive  Life  comes  much  closer  to  an  approxima- 
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tion   of  the   actual   difference   than   have 
any  other  figures  previously  published." 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that 
this  difference  of  ii  per  cent  between  ab- 
stainers and  non-abstainers  is  exactly  the 
difference  in  expectation  of  life  between 
these  two  groups  at  30  and  40  years  of 
age,  according  to  the  statistics  ot  the 
United  Kingdom  and  General  Provident 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
the  pioneer  in  comparisons  of  this  kind. 


Insurance   Handicap   of  the   Drinker — 

The  New  York  Medical  Record  (July  24, 
1915)  in  its  column,  "Insurance  Medi- 
cine," has  an  article  on  substantial  lives. 
It  considers  the  rating  of  those  who  have 
not  the  normal  life  expectancy,  those 
whose  relatives  have  died  at  an  early 
age,  those  who  have  had  syphilis. 

The  next  group  of  applicants  that 
should  receive  special  attention,  it  says, 
are  those  who  use  alcoholic  beverages  or 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  Outside  of  those 
f  who  use  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  most 
moderate  manner,  this  class  yields  a 
much  higher  mortality  than  the  strictly 
temperate  and  abstaining  members.  As 
a  class  these  applicants  must  be  rated 
up  from  10  to  20  years,  according  to  the 
amount  consumed,  and  the  kind  of  occu- 
pation they  follow  in  connection  with 
their  trade.  Thus  a  man  of  40  who  ad- 
mits that  he  consumes  alcohol  in  moder- 
ation should  be  rated  up  to  50  years  and 
pay  as  of  this  age-  Those  engaged  as 
bartenders,  employed  in  breweries  and 
distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors, 
and  travelers  engaged  in  the  sale  of  al- 
coholic products,  should  be  rated  up  20 
years.  Those  who  lie  between  the  mod- 
erate users  and  the  bartenders,  or  such 
as  imbibe  to  the  extent  of  periodic  drink- 
ing bouts,  should  have  at  least  15  years 
added  to  their  ages,  so  that  a  man  of  30 
would  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  45. 

* 

Abstinence  for  Prevention  of  Degener- 
ative Diseases — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  E.  E.  Ritten- 
house  and  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  well- 
known  representatives  of  New  York  life 
insurance  companies,  dwelt  upon  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  degenerative  dis- 
eases, those  of  the  heart,  arteries  and 
kidneys. 


Among  the  five  rules  recommended  for 
the  avoidance  of  these  diseases  one  was, 
"Abstinence   from   alcohol   and  tobacco." 

Methodism  Strongly  Mobilized  for  Im- 
mediate Service  in  the  war  against  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Canada,  is  the  keynote 
of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service  and  Evangelism. 
Rightly  it  places  at  the  foundation  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  Education  in  the  facts 
about  alcohol.  The  department  is  using 
much  of  the  educational  material  and 
plans  of  work  devised  by  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Federation,  adapting  the  lat- 
ter to  Canadian  needs.  Stimulus  has  been 
given  the  Canadian  work  by  the  adoption 
of  Prohibition  in  Alberta,  the  election  of 
a  government  in  Manitoba  pledged  to 
submit  a  prohibitory  law,  and  a  new 
strongly  restrictive  measure  looking  to- 
ward ultimate  Prohibition  in  Saskatche- 
wan. Three  things  to  be  done  empha- 
sized by  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vice are  applicable  everywhere : 

1.  Convince  the  people  of  the  Facts 
about  Alcohol. 

2.  Convince  the  people  of  the  Advan- 
tages of  the  Prohibition  act  over  the  li- 
cense act. 

3.  Organize  the  voting  district.     Line 

up  the  vote.     Get  out  all  the  Prohibition 

voters.     Watch    carefully    the  tactics  of 

the  liquor  men. 

* 

Patent   Medicines   to    Be   Registered — 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  has 
adopted  regulations  for  the  registration 
of  patent,  proprietary  or  secret  formula 
medicines  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  The  applicant  must  not  only  file 
the  name  of  applicant  and  of  preparation, 
but  must  state  the  therapeutic  effects 
claimed  for  it,  the  names  in  English  of 
the  ingredients,  except  such  as  are  phys- 
iologically inactive.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  regulations  as  set  forth  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health 
(September  4,  191 5)  is  the  requirement 
that  there  be  filed  "the  exact  text  of  all 
advertising  matter  and  every  statement 
set  forth  upon  or  contained  in  package, 
bottle,  box  or  container  as  sold,  and  of  all 
advertising  matter  relating  to  the  prepa- 
ration contained  in  any  circular,  leaflet, 
or  book  sold,  or  distributed  with  or  in 
connection  with  the  preparation." 

No  medicine  such  as  described  can  be 
sold  or  given  away  in  New  York  city  un- 
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til  its  ingredients  have  been  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
framers  of  the  regulations  have  taken  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  experience  of  the 
federal  government  whose  formula, 
"Guaranteed  Under  the  Pure  Food  Act, 
etc.,"  has  been  traded  upon  by  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers.  Under  the  New 
York  regulations,  no  one  engaged  in 
making  or  selling  a  preparation  may  as- 
sert that  the  certificate  of  registration  is 
a  guarantee  of  its  merits.  The  only  ref- 
erence which  can  be  made  to  the  regis- 
tration is  the  following,  "N.  Y.  C.  R. 
No.  — "  and  this  must  appear  conspicu- 
ously and  legibly  in  English  characters. 
The  registration  takes  effect  December 
31,  1915,  and  ought  to  give  the  public 
some  measure  of  protection  against  un- 
scrupulous manufacturers,  while  the  reg- 
istered preparations  are  protected  by  a 
rule  which  regards  the  information  con- 
cerning them  as  confidential  and  open 
only  to  inspection  by  specifically  named 
officials. 

American  Temperance  Mate- 
rial in  Other  Lands 

WITHIN    a    few    months  publica- 
tions  of  the    Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation  have  been  sent 
by  several  friends  to  missionaries  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries.     The  needs  of  the 
countries  and  the  applicability  of  the  ma- 
terial appear    in    the    following  extracts 
from  three  letters  received  in  a  fortnig-ht : 
From  Egypt 
We  were  pleased  with  "the  best  book 
for  temperance    teaching    that    has  been 
published,"  "Handbook  of  Modern  Facts 
About  Alcohol,"  and   I   gave  it  recently 
to  a  young  Moslem  who  is  interested  in 
the   starting  of  a    society  of   Egyptians, 
motly  Moslems,  who  are  wishing  to  com- 
bat   the    drink    evil.     I    would    be    very 
thankful  if  you  would  send  me  another 
copy  of  the  book  for  our  own  use.     We 
teach  temperance  lessons  in  all  our  Sun- 
d_ay_  Schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, and  several  of  our  schools  have 
the  teaching  besides  temperance  societies. 
Our  college  in  Assiout  has  a  grand  tem- 
perance meeting  twice  a  year.     We  see 
a  good    many    evil    effects    of    drink  in 
Egypt   among  all   classes   and   nationali- 
ties. Anna  F.  Thompson. 
From  India 
Just  twodays  before  Temperance  Sun- 
day, the  scientific  posters  -and  other  ma- 


terial sent  by  you,  reached  me.  I  wish 
you  could  have  been  present  in  our  chool 
on  Temperance  Sunday;  so  many  non- 
Christians  were  there. 

The  sin,  the  awful  sin  and  degradation 
wrought  by  temperance!  Day  by  day 
cars  filled  with  kegs  of  liquor  go  past  our 
Mission  bungalow-  It  makes  one  heart- 
sick to  think  what  the  result  will  be  when 
our  people  drink  this  awful  stufif.  It  is 
sorrowful,  too,  to  see  our  women  drink- 
ing just  as  the  men  do. 
_  As  we  had  only  two  days  for  prepara- 
tion, the  best  we  could  do  was  to  take 
the  poster  on  page  51 :  "Drink  increases 
danger  from  sunstroke"  and  have  it  en- 
larged. It  was  most  applicable  to  this 
hot  climate.  Every  eye  seemed  riveted 
op  that  poster;  I  could  see  by  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  effect  it  was  hav- 


ing. 


Afterward,  Elder  Rose  preached  from 
it  a  most  powerful  sermon.  We  hope  to 
use  it  more  fully,  and  use  others  of  the 
posters  later.  The  time  before  Temper- 
ance Sunday  was  so  short  that  not  much 
could  be  gotten  ready.  We  will  use  these 
enlarged  posters  freely  in  the  villages,  as 
our  workers  go  from  place  to  place.  The 
material  you  send  is  used  most  faithfully 
and  is  showed  at  various  Mission  sta- 
tions. In  my  talks  to  the  high  school 
boys  here  in  Bulsar,  I  can  make  excel- 
lent use  of  these  posters. 

Ida    C.    Shumaker. 
From  Bulgaria 

I  HAVE  been  much  benefited  by  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal  and 
have  sent  it  to  a  Bulgarian  pastor  who 
reads  this  language.  I  feel  I  ought  not 
longer  to  receive  the  paper,  yet  I  much 
value  it  and  am  sure  it  helps  those  to 
whom  I  have  sent  it.       J.  F.  Clarke, 

Dr._  Clarke  enclosed  a  Bulgarian 
translation  and  reproduction  of  a  little 
diagram  published  several  years  ago  by 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
which  is  thus  doing  educational  service 
in  Bulgaria. 

* 

"PuT^LTC  health  is  purchasable.  AVithin 
natural  limitations  a  community  can  de- 
termine its  own  death-rate." 

* 

_  "A  personality  is  never  stationary.  It 
either  deepens,  widens  and  becomes 
stronger,  or  it  fades  into  insignificance. 
It  becomes  either  a  quality  of  beauty  or 
of  repulsiveness." 
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VIEWS  OF  AN  EXPERT  ON  ALCOHOLISM 

THE  people  of  the  world  in  general,  to  treat  the  definite  disease  of  alcoholism, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  For  example,  Bellevue  and  Kings  County- 
United  States,  are  asking  more  hospitals,  where  New  York's  two  "alco- 
questions  about  the  cost  of  alcohol — not  holic  wards"  exist,  are  institutions  de- 
its  money  cost,  but  its  cost  in  men,  says  voted  specially  to  the  treatment  of  emer- 
Charles  B.  Towns  in  Habits  That  Handi-  gency  cases.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
cap,  from  which  these  paragraphs  are  alcoholics  taken  to  them  are  merely  "so- 
taken.  These  are  questions  which  statis-  bered  up."  As  soon  as  they  are  sobered 
tics  cannot  answer,  which,  indeed,  can  and  have  achieved  sufficient  steadiness  of 
never  be  definitely  answered ;  but  we  nerve  to  make  their  discharge  possible, 
know  enough  to  be  assured  that  if  an-  they  are  turned  out  again  into  the  liquor- 
swers  could  be  given,  they  would  be  ap-  ridden  city,  with  their  craving  for  the 
palling.  With  increasing  unanimity  the  alcohol  which  has  just  mastered  them  no 
thinkers  of  the  whole  world  are  saying  weaker,  with  their  resolution  to  resist  its 
that  in  alcohol  is  found  the  greatest  of  urging  no  whit  stronger,  than  they  were 
humanity's  curses-  It  does  no  good  before  the  crisis  in  their  alcoholic  his- 
whatever;  it  does  incalculable  harm.    .    .  tory  engulfed  them. 

If  not  another  drop  of  it  should  ever  be         Provision  never  has  been  made  really 

distilled    the  world  would  be  the  gainer,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^-^^  1^^^ 

not  tne  loser.  control,  is  anxious  to  regain  it.     Inquire 

Are  Alcoholics  Getting  a  Fair  Chance?  of  the    United    Charities    in    New  York 

It  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  and    of    similar    organizations    in   other 

that  most  alcoholics  have  not  been  given  cities    and    you     will     learn    that    they 

a  fair  chance  by  their  bodies,  their  tem-  are   doing   most   intelligent  work   in   the 

peraments,  or    the    actual    conditions  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  but  that  alco- 

their   lives.     The    question   is,   Are    they  holism  is  getting  only  condemnation  and 

getting   a  fair  chance   from   society— so-  punishment,   not    curative    methods;  yet 

ciety  whose  experience  has  demonstrated  there  probably  are  40  alcoholics  to  every 

that  it  must  in  some  way  protect  itself  consumptive.     Neglect  is  almost  univer- 

from  them?  sal,  and    where    that    charge    cannot  be 

At  present  the  only  public  recognition  brought,  there  the  errors  are  incredible, 

of  the    alcoholic    is    manifested    through  What  Cases  of  Alcoholism  Are  Hopeful? 
some  form  of  penalization.     He  loses  his  No  man  who  has  become  addicted  to 

employment,  he  is  excluded  from  respect-  the  use  of  alcohol  can  possibly  abandon 

able  society,  in  extreme  cases  he  is  taken  it  unless  he  has  first  undergone  a  com- 

into   court   and   subjected   to   reprimand,  plete  mental  change,  and  in  99  cases  out 

fine  or  imprisonment.     Nothing  is  done  of  100  this  alteration  of  the  mental  state 

to  bring  about  his  reform  except  as  the  will  not  come  until  he  has  experienced  a 

moral  weight  of  the  non-remedial  punish-  physical  revolution.     The  reason  for  this 

ment  may  arouse  him  to  his  peril  and  set  is  simple-    Excessive  use  of  alcohol  really 

his  own  will  at  work.     Instances  where  deteriorates   body   and  brain   tissue,   and 

this   occurs   are   rare,   because   the   crisis  tissue    degeneration    transforms    for  the 

always  comes    when,    through  the  influ-  worse   the    entire    physical    and   mental 

ence    which    alcohol    has    wrought  upon  make-up  of  a  man.     The  confirmed  alco- 

him,  his  brain  has  been  befogged  and  his  holic  is  in  the  state  which,  save  in  rare 

will    weakened.      Society    does    virtually  instances,    nothing    short    of    specialized 

nothing  to  awaken  that  will  or  to  assist  medical    treatment    can    correct.      Mere 

its  operation.     The  man  whose  drinking  general  building  up  of  bodily  tone  is  as 

has    so    disarranged     him    physically    or  inefifective  with  alcoholics  as  is  enforced 

mentally  that  he  is  obviously  ill,  is,  it  is  deprivation  or  punishment, 
true,  taken  to  the  alcoholic  ward  of  some         The  only  chance  of  reforming  most  al- 

liospital,  but  even  there  no  efifort  is  made  coholics  lies  in  giving  them  opportunity 
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through  this  physiological  change  to  re- 
establish confidence  in  themselves. 

In  setting  about  the  business  of  treat- 
ing an  alcoholic,  the  first  step  is  to  real- 
ize that  he  is  in  an  abnormal  mental 
state.  To  moralize  or  to  appeal  m  the 
name  of  sentiment  to  a  warped  and 
twisted  mind  is,  I  believe,  sheer  waste  of 
time.  To  the  man  who  has  lost  control, 
it  must  be  first  restored  before  he  can 
be  put  to  thinking.  You  cannot  expect 
the  distorted  alcoholic  brain  to  be  hon- 
est with  you  or  with  itself.    .    . 

A  man  who  has  achieved  nothing  up 
to  the  point  where  he  had  become  ad- 
dicted to  excessive  alcoholism  will  rarely 
repay  the  trouble  involved  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  him  from  his  folly,  although,  of 
course,  his  preservation  from  it  might  be 
of  general  social  service  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  public  money  that  otherwise 
might  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of 
the  work  of  his  destructive  tendencies, 
besides  the  public  expense  involved  in 
police,  court  and  prison  economy  that 
prevents  him  from  the  opportunity  of  in- 
dulgence. But  thousands  of  decent  men 
annually  yield  to  alcohol,  and  are 
wrecked  by  it.  The  decent  and  poten- 
tially valuable  citizen  who,  through  over- 
work, worry,  sickness,  sorrow,  or  even 
through  a  mistaken  conception  of  social 
amenities  or  duties,  drifts  into  ex- 
cessive alcoholism,  is  a  victim  of  our 
imperfect  social  system,  and  repays  reme- 
dial effort.  Furthermore,  such  a  man  is 
invariably  savable  if  he  himself  applies 
for  salvation,  assists  with  his  own  will  in 
its  application  to  his  case,  and  pays  his 
own  money  for  the  cure. 

The  proportion  of  the  cases  that  can 
be  saved  among  the  general  run  of  alco- 
holics who  are  sufficiently  prosperous  or 
have  sufficiently  prosperous  friends  to 
make  them  likely  to  come  under  my  di- 
rect observation  amounts  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole.    .    . 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 
fact  that  no  cure  exists,  or  ever  will  ex- 
ist, for  alcoholism.  Its  effects  may  be 
I  eliminated,  and  the  victim's  physical  con- 
dition become  so  greatly  improved  that 
weakness  will  not  make  him  yearn  for 
stimulation ;  but  this  does  not  constitute 
a  cure.  Nothing  except  a  man's  own 
mind,  whether  the  treatment  extends 
over  six  weeks,  six  months  or  six  years, 
can  ever  relieve  him  of  the  danger  of  a 
relapse   into   alcoholism.     In   most   cases 


I 


a  definite  medical  treatment  is  the  intel- 
ligent beginning  of  help,  but  no  medical 
treatment,  no  matter  how  successful,  can 
jompass  that  victory  which  a  man  must 
win  by  means  of  his  own  determination. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  among  alcoholics, 
no  matter  how  worthy  they  may  have 
been  before  they  lost  control,  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  those  whose  addiction 
has  become  chronic  are  curable ;  that  is 
to  say,  promise  any  reward  whatever  for 
salvage  work.  The  world  must  remem- 
ber that  the  inflamed  brain  leads  to 
everything  on  earth  which  is  not  worth 
while,  and,  therefore,  that  the  man  whose 
brain  has  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time  been  in  this  condition  must  have 
enormously  deteriorated.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  world's  chronic  alcoholics  have  syph- 
ilitic histories. 

The  alcoholic  is  usually  susceptible  to 
the  advances  of  any  woman  whatsoever, 
and  as  a  rule  devotes  less  than  the  nor- 
mal attention  to  his  own  wife.  To  set 
out  to  reclaim  a  chronic  alcoholic  is  there- 
fore, to  set  out  to  reform  a  man  who  has 
been  weakened  morally  and  mentally,  as 
well  as  physically.  In  dealing  with  such 
people,  were  the  matter  left  entirely  to 
me,  drastic  measures  would  be  taken,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  hopeless  inebriate 
should  be  unsexed,  not  because  of  the 
danger  that,  if  left  sexually  nornial,  he 
might  transmit  his  alcoholic  tendencies 
by  heredity  to  his  offspring,  but  because" 
he  is  a  liability  at  best,  and  to  leave  him 
normal  adds  to  his  potentiality  for  waste 
and  evil.  Children  born  of  alcoholic- 
tainted  parentage  are  not  specially  likely, 
I  think,  to  yield  to  alcoholic  and  tobacco 
tendencies ;  but  they  are  apt  to  lack  vital- 
ity and  mental  stamina,  so  that  the  prob- 
ability of  their  making  worthy  records  is 
small. 

Prevention   Supremely   Important 

If  we  go  one  step  beyond  syphilis  and 
consider  other  venereal  diseases,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  discover  that  not  25,  but  90, 
per  cent  of  chronic  alcoholics,  excluding 
Avomen,  have  been  victims  of  gonorrhoea. 
I  am  told  that  modern  science  is  recog- 
nizing this  disease,  which  was  once  re- 
garded as  of  slight  importance,  an  inevi- 
table experience  of  youth,  and  something 
to  be  accepted  and  regarded  lightly,  as 
an  ailment  of  nearly  as  vicious  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  race  as  is  syphilis.    There- 
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fore,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
salvage  of  alcoholic  derelicts  is  of  vastly 
less  importance  than  prevention  at  the  out- 
set. This  principle  is  being  more  and  more 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  world; 
it  stands  behind  sanitation  and  all  prevent- 
ive medicine,  and  it  will  before  long  be 
recognised  in  connection  zvith  the  problem 
of  alcohol.  Thus  the  battle  against  alcohol 
will  become,  as  the  battle  against  tubercu- 
losis has  become,  a  campaign  of  education. 
It  is  my  belief  that  every  community 
should  have  an  institution  in  which  hope- 
less inebriates  may  be  kept  away  from 
their  cups  and  away  from  sexual  associa- 
tion. There  they  should  be  put  at  useful 
occupations ;  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  whatever  productive  capacity 
alcohol  may  have  left  in  them,  and  they 
should  be  maintained  in  a  state  as  happy 
as  their  capabilities  may  permit  until 
they  mercifully  die.  Their  segregation 
would  not  prevent  hereditary  drunken- 
ness, for  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  such 
thing  as  a  hereditary  drunkard,  but  it 
would  prevent  the  transmission  of  im- 
perfect nervous  systems  and  depleted  in- 
tellect and  will  power. 

The  Uncontrolled  Boy  Likely  to  Be  An 
Uncontrolled  Man 

Even  where  boys  are  not  unfortunately 
influenced  by  vicious  examples  offered 
by  their  parents,  there  are  circumstances 
of  our  modern  life  that  are  likely  to  work 
havoc  with  the  rising  generation.  The 
youth  who  up  to  his  21st  birthday  has 
been  permitted  to  "have  his  own  way"  is 
not  likely  to  have  formed  the  habit  of 
traveling  in  a  very  good  way ;  nor  will  he 
be  likely  to  change  it  for  a  better  one 
when  it  is  proved  to  him  and  to  his 
friends  and  to  society  that  it  is  bad ;  for 
habits  form  early.  Association  with  thou- 
sands of  those  who  have  gone  wrong  has 
proved  many  special  facts  to  me,  one  of 
which  I  mention  here  despite  its  appar- 
ent irrelevance.  The  boy  who  has  never 
known  the  value  of  money,  on  whom  the 
responsibilities  of  life  have  never  been 
impressed,  is  as  seriously  uneducated  as 
he  would  be  if  lack  of  common  schooling 
had  left  him  illiterate. 

* 

BRINGING   UP   THE   BOY 

I  HAVE  no  reason  to  believe  that  my 
boy  would  be  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  tuberculosis.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  propose  to  expose  him  to  it.  His 
window  is  kept  open  while  he  sleeps,  he 
is  encouraged  to  spend  much  time  out  of 


doors,  he  is  given  breathing  exercises 
daily,  he  is  taught  to  take  precautions 
against  infection  when  near  any  one  af- 
flicted with  the  disease. 

Nor  have  I  any  grounds  for  believing 
that  my  boy  has  inherited  the  condition 
that  develops  alcoholism.  Looking  back 
into  his  ancestry,  I  find  some  non-ob- 
stainers,  but  no  drunkards.  I,  his  father, 
am  absolutely  immune  to  it.  Neither  a 
total  abstainer  nor,  in  my  youth,  even  a 
temperatist,  I  have  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  it,  but  found  nothing  to  attract  or 
allure. 

But  does  this  justify  me  in  deliberately 
exposing  my  boy  to  it?  To  this  question 
thus  put,  Carl  Werner  in  Bringing  Up  the 
Boy  gives  the  following  answer:'  "I  do 
not  know  how  he  is  equipped  for  it  and 
there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining.  You  can 
take  your  boy  to  the  doctor  and  he  will 
tell  you  whether  or  not  his  condition  is 
favorable  to  consumption.  But  alcohol- 
ism is  more  insidious.  Physicians  can 
diagnose  it,  but  they  cannot  foretell  or 
forestall  it.  There  are  some  sanitariums 
for  alcoholism,  but  no  preventoriums. 

"But,"  I  am  told,  "if  it  is  in  him  it  will 
come  out  some  time.  Might  it  not  bet- 
ter show  itself  under  the  watchful  eye  ol 
the  parents,  than  after  the  boy  has  gone 
out  from  the  home?" 

If  it  is  in  the  boy,  then  every  year 
that  will  put  breadth  to  his  shoulders, 
brawn  on  his  arm,  pride  in  his  heart, 
judgment  in  his  head  and  force  into  his 
character,  makes  him  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  disease.  No,  no,  a  thousand 
times  no !  Do  not  have  on  your  soul  the 
guilt  of  giving  your  boy  his  first  taste 
of  wine. 

We  must  consider  latent  alcoholism  as 
a  possibility  in  bringing  up  our  boys. 
Remember,  alcoholism  is  not  a  habit 
only,  but  also  a  disease.  It  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  smallpox,  but  for  alco- 
holism there  is  no  vaccine;  science  offers 
no  preventive  serum.  It  is  your  sacred 
duty,  then,  to  prevent  the  contact,  to 
keep  out  the  contagion  until  your  son  has 
his  full  growth  and  strength,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  tell  him  the  situation  as  I 
have  outlined  it,  so  that  he  may  know  the 
real  danger  of  rum. 

Then,  if  the  tendency  is  not  in  him, 
nothing  has  been  lost,  and  if  it  is  in  him, 
you  have  brought  him  to  man's  estate 
well  equipped  to  give  the  evil  a  fair  fight 
for  supremacy. 
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MAKING  THE  STATE  SAFE 

IN  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  was  born,  and  where 
he  has  thus  far  spent  nearly  all  of 
his  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  agi- 
tation and  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
liquor  traffic  has  been  the  means  used  in 
the  bringing  up  of  a  new  race  of  young 
men  who  are  practically  all  total  abstain- 
ers from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Liquor  selling  is  still  practiced  in  Kan- 
sas, and  so  are  horse  stealing,  highway 
robbery  and  bank  breaking.  But  these 
are  all  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious 
level,  and  one  of  them  is  practically  as 
common  as  any  of  the  others.  The  work- 
ers in  the  cause  of  temperance  are  in- 
vited to  make  personal  investigation  of 
the  situation  in  Kansas,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with   the   splendid   and   com- 


plete variety  of  prohibitory  legislation 
there  in  force,  and  with  the  excellent  co- 
operative methods  of  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
measures. — From  Training  the  Girl,  by 
Wm.  A.  McKeever. 


n^HE  history  of  martyrs  is  the  history 
of  people  who  expand  to  their  faith. 
Men  have  shaken  destiny  because  they 
felt  they  embodied  them.  "My  country 
is  the  world,"  said  Garrison,  while  Bos- 
ton hated  him.  "I  fight  for  women," 
says  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  "I  am  a  fate,"  said 
Nietzsche.  "This  is  the  true  joy  in  life," 
says  Bernard  Shaw,  "the  being  used  for 
a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a 
mighty  one." — Walter  Lippmann  in  Drift 
and  Mastery. 


HABITS  THAT  HANDICAP.  By  Charles 
B.  Towns,  New  York.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 289  pp.     $1.20  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

■  The  prevalence  of  the  drug  habit  which 
has  been  exposed  by  the  results  of  legislation 
against  habit-forming  drugs  has  not  been  fully 
realized  except  by  those  whose  reading  and 
professions  brought  them  to  a  close-range 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Habits  that  handi- 
cap are  discussed  in  this  volume  with  the  as- 
surance that  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
talking  about  gives  an  author  who,  in  this  case, 
has  made  his  life-work  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  victims  of  the  various  drug  habits, 
and  who  was  responsible  for  the  protective 
measure,  the  Boylan  law,  enacted  in  New  York 
in  1914.  The  book  has  a  value  for  both  physi- 
cians and  the  layman  in  its  keen  analysis  of 
drug  dangers,  habit  peculiarities,  the  physical 
and  psychical  elements  that  must  be  consid- 
ered in  adequate  treatment  of  drug  addiction, 
the  class  of  cases  that  promise  results  from 
prooer  treatment.  The  actual  details  of  the 
author's  methods  of  treatment  were  given  to 
the  public  some  years  ago  through  the  medi- 
cal press  and  are  not  included  in  this  vol- 
ume which  is,  rather,  a  discussion  of  under- 
lying principles.  The  volume  ought  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  more  rational  handling  of  drug- 
addicts  by  the  physician  and  helpful  to  friends 
who  are  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
a  drug-using  member  of  the  family.  All  that 
medical  treatment  can  do,  the  author  believes, 
is  to  put  the  patient  into  a  physical  condi- 
tion where  he  can  be  brought  sharply  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  for  restoration, 
nor  would  he  dally  long  with  repeated  treat- 
ment. With  Aschaffeni)urg,  he  believes  that 
those  who  can  not  be  restored  should  be  seg- 


regated, made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as 
possible,  and  prevented  from  contributing  fur- 
ther to  society's  social  and  physical  weakness. 
In  the  long  run,  it  would  probably  be  far  less 
expensive  than  the  present  plan  of  "sending 
up"  old  rounders  for  30,  60  and  90  days  and 
maintaining  them  at  county  or  state  expense, 
then  turning  them  loose  into  an  alcoholic  en- 
vironment to  repeat  the  process.  There  are 
some  things  our  present  civilization  is  doing 
very  stupidly,  and  our  handling  of  the  alco- 
holic is  certainly  one  of  them.  The  book 
has  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
of  Boston,  and  an  appendix  by  Dr.  Alexander 
j^ambert,  of  New  York,  on  the  relation  of  al- 
cohol to  disease.  Dr.  Lambert  is  quoted  by 
the  author  as  saying  that  of  the  cases  treated 
by  the  Towns  method  at  Bellevue  Hospital  75 
per  cent  are  thought  to  remain  free  from  ad- 
diction. "Of  these  a  very  high  percentage  are 
known  to  have   stayed  free." 


DRIFT  AND  MASTERY.  By  Walter  Lipp- 
mann, New  York.  Mitchell  Kennerly. 
334  pp.     $1.50  net. 

No  thoughtful  observer  of  present  day  life 
or  reader  of  current  books  dealing  with  do- 
mestic, social,  economic  or  religious  questions 
fails  to  have  a  deepening  consciousness  of  the 
great  spirit  of  unrest  pervading  the  world  in 
all  domains  of  thought  and  experience.  Fic- 
tion reflects  it  as  well  as  economics;  sociology 
throbs  with  it;  religious  works  recognize  and 
try  to  meet  it.  In  an  effort  to  analyze  this 
unrest,  to  indicate  its  trend,  one  of  our  young- 
er writers  has  attempted  in  this  volume  so  to 
analyze  the  situation  as  to  show  what  are 
its  causes,  its  tendencies,  and,  the  tremendous 
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union  of  all  forces  that  there  must  be  to  win 
a  civilization  in  which  "conscious  intention  is 
substituted  for  unconscious  striving."  "Mas- 
tery is  inevitably  a  matter  of  co-operation 
which  means  that  a  great  variety  of  people 
working  in  different  ways  must  find  some  or- 
der in  their  specialties.  They  will  find  it  in  a 
common  discipline  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy  and  works  always  with 
the  implied  resolution  to  make  the  best  out 
of  what  is  possible. 

"Behind  this  development  of  common 
method,  there  are  profound  desires  at  work. 
As  yet  they  are  vaguely  humanitarian.  But 
they  can  be  enriched  by  withdrawing  them 
from  vague  fantasy  to  center  them  on  a  con- 
ception of  what  human  life  might  be.     *     *     * 

"Mastery,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  an 
immense  collaboration,  in  which  all  the 
promises  of  today  will  have  their  vote." 

The  author's  analysis  of  the  trend  of 
present  currents  of  thought  and  life  is  keen, 
the  frank  revelation  of  the  stupendous  under- 
taking in  which  humanity  is  dimly  and  often 
distressfully  struggling  is  'sobering  to  one 
who  has  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  mighty 
forces  at  work  in  the  society  of  today  and 
who  would  follow  his  own  vision  with  a  mind 
open  to  the  fullest  possible  understanding  of 
his  times  and  whereunto  they  are  tending. 
"The  only  possible  cohesion  [for  America] 
now  is  a  loyalty  that  looks  forward.  To  do 
this,  men  have  to  substitute  purpose  for  tra- 
dition; and  that  is,  I  believe,  the  profoundest 
change  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  human  his- 
tory. We  can  no  longer  treat  life  as  some- 
thing that  has  trickled  down  to  us.  We  have 
to  deal  with  it  deliberately,  devise  its  social 
organization,  alter  its  tools,  formulate  its 
method,  educate  and  control  it.  In  endless 
ways,    we    put    intention    where    custom    has 

reigned." 

* 

BRINGING  UP  THE  BOY.  By  Carl  Wer- 
ner, New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany. 114  pp.  $1.00  net;  postage  10  cents. 

That  complex,  the  boy,  finds  here  a  sym- 
pathetic interpreter  and  adviser  to  other  par- 
ents. Get  the  boy's  viewpoint,  is  the  keynote 
of  his  message.  One  of  the  most  important 
chapters  for  parents  of  this  present  day  is 
this  on  discipline  and  the  laying  of  its  chief 
foundation  stones,  infallible  obedience  and 
the  fixed  habit  of  truth. 

Suggestions  by  the  author  for  training  the 
boy  to  sobriety  are  quoted  elsewhere  in  the 
Journal.  Less  satisfactory  are  some  of  the 
suggestions  regarding  the  tobacco  habit. 
There  is  a  line  of  argument  to  be  used  with 
the  boy  in  keeping  him  from  the  use  of  to- 
bacco during  immaturity  and  this  the  author 
has  well  outlined,  but  the  implication  that 
the  adult  may  smoke  with  impunity,  as  he 
does  other  things  which  the  boy  may  not  do, 
is  pure  assumption.  So  also  with  the  state- 
ment: "Strong  drink  is  no  relative  of  tobacco." 
Perhaps  not,  chemically,  but  experts  dealing 
with  habit-forming  drugs  have  shown  reneat- 
edly  that  the  tobacco  habit  often  appears  to 
be  the  foundation  of  other  drug  habits.  Towns, 
in  the  book  reviewed  above,  out  of  an  exneri- 
ence  of  thousands  of  cases  of  drug  addicts 
says:     "The  nervous   condition  due  to  exces- 


sive drinking  is  allayed  by  morphine  just  as 
the  nervous  condition  due  to  excessive  smok- 
ing is  allayed  by  alcohol.  Morphine  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  alcohol  and  alcohol 
is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  tobacco.  Cig- 
arets,  drink,  opium  is  the  logical  and  reg- 
ular series.  The  man  predisposed  to  alcohol 
by  the  inheritance  of  a  nervous  temperament 
will,  if  he  uses  tobacco  at  all,  almost  invariably 
use  it  to  excess;  and  this  excess  creates  a  rest- 
lessness for  which  alcohol  is  the  natural  anti- 
dote. Tobacco  thus  develops  the  necessity 
for  alcohol.  In  dealing  with  alcoholism,  no 
real  reform  can  be  expected  if  the  patient  does 
not  give  up  tobacco.  As  well  as  reacting  upon 
each  other,  the  two  habits  keep  each  other 
going." 

Thus  the  boy  who  may  be  susceptible  to 
alcohol  for  whose  protection  the  author  of 
"Bringing  Up  the  Boy"  appeals,  may  also  be 
susceptible  to  tobacco  and  the  tobacco  habit 
may  open  the  door  to  the  alcohol  habit.  To- 
bacco-using in  many  cases  is  not  mere"habit." 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  wholly  just 
what  is  the  efifect  of  small  continued  doses  of 
the  tobacco  poisons,  but  that  does  not  prove 
them  harmless.  Time  was  that  such  doses 
of  alcohol  were  deemed  harmless  and  many  a 
man  near  70  and  a  good  citizen,  drank  daily 
a  "moderate"  amount,  believing  it  to  be  harm- 
less. Today  we  know  that  physical  injury 
may  be  worked  by  even  these  amounts  and 
we  know  enough  of  the  physiological  reactions 
of  tobacco  to  indicate  that  we  may  not  safely 
assume  that  it  is  invariably  harmless  in  adult 
life. 

In  general  Bringing  Up  the  Boy  can  not 

fail  to  be  helpful  to  parents  in  seeing  clearly 

and  making  definitely  strategic  points  in  boy 

training. 

* 

TRAINING  THE   GIRL.     By  Wm.  A.   Mc- 
Keever,    New   York.      MacMillan    Co.   342 
pp.    $1.50    net. 

This  companion  book  to  "Training  the 
Boy"  (September  Journal)  offers  par- 
ents an  equally  suggestive  life  plan  for  train- 
ing their  daughters.  It  is  an  all-round  equip- 
ment that  the  author  outlines  in  industrial 
training  in  the  home,  social  service  training, 
equipment  for  home-making  or  special  voca- 
tion. The  thoughtful  parent  of  girls  can  not 
fail  to  find  here  much  that  is  practically  help- 
ful  in  all   aspects   of   girl   life   from  babyhood 

to   maturity. 

* 

GETTING  A  WRONG  START.   New  York. 
The   MacMillan   Co.  234  pp.  $1.00  net. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  these  days 
for  our  authors  to  present  anonymously  the 
story  of  their  early  experiences.  "Getting  a 
Wrong  Start"  is  the  frank  story  of  someone 
who  was  many  years  getting,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  a  foothold  in  the  place  in  life  meant  for 
him  and  in  which  he  could  make  a  success. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  practical  suggestions 
to  parents  in  "Training  the  Boy"  as  to  the 
wise  guidance  and  help  which  parents  should 
give  their  children  in  settling  into  the  voca-r 
tion  for  which  they  are  fitted.  This  author 
seems  to  feel  that  he  drifted  too  long.  At 
the    same    time,    there    appears,    nevertheless, 
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to  have  been  a  more  or  less  conscious  sticking 
to  one  aim — writing — there  was  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  bad  habits  on  the 
whole  were  definitely  avoided,  so  that  when 
motive  became  powerful  enough  to  utilize  ex- 
perience, he  was  at  the  turning  of  the  lane, 
and  the  time  came  when  he  began  "to  cash 
in,  not  only  on  my  failures  and  vagrancies, 
but  even  on  my  'vacation'  work.  My  ambi- 
tion to  be  physically  strong  now  proved  a 
great  avail  to  me.  Some  men  put  money  in 
the  savings  bank.  I  had  put  muscle  and  nerve 
and  endurance  in  the  savings  bank  during  my 
vacation  work.  •  They  made  a  handsome  re- 
serve by  this  time  and  I  needed  them  all." 
Spurgeon  once  said  there  were  three  things  a 
young  man  should  avoid  if  he  would  make  a 
success  in  life — dirt,  drink  and  debt. 

For  the  present  author  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  of  his  experience  which  he 
wishes  to  be  helpful  for  others  in  the  great  ad- 
venture of  life  is  that  the  man  who  must  live 
his  life  well  must  build  as  strong  a  physical 
foundation  as  possible,  "be  pitilessly  honest 
with  yourself.  Learn  your  real  ambition  as 
early  as  you  can.  Seek  patiently  for  it  if  you 
are  not  sure.  After  that,  work,  not  in  any 
blind  fury  for  success — especially  in  no  blind 
fury  for  money  or  display  or  any  manner 
of  insincerity — but  work  smoothly  and  steadily 
and  easily  and  happily,  living  as  you  go  on, 
and  if  ever  you  are  dismayed,  be  sure  there 
is  some  plus  quality  which,  even  though  you 
be  pagan,  you  can  call  from  the  skies." 


PELOUBET'S  SELECT  NOTES  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS  FOR 
1916.  By  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.,  and  Prof. 
Amos  R.  Wells,  Litt.D.,  D.D.,  Boston. 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  376  pp. 

This  new  volume  of  the  well-known  com- 
pendium of  information  and  suggestions  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  covers  a  year's  study 
of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and  w^ill  be  an  inval- 
uable help,  not  only  to  teachers  of  the  inter- 
national lessons,  but  to  the  many  who  are 
conducting  special  courses  on  this  particular 
subject.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  reference 
to  biblical  helps  and  illustrations  in  literature 
and  art.  Its  temperance  lessons  are,  as  usual, 
well  worked  out  with  a  broad  view  of  the 
whole  subject.  Two  posters  of  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Federation  are  reproduced  as  il- 
lustrative  material. 


TEMPERANCE  TALKS  WITH  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton,  New 
York.  National  Temperance  Society.  106 
pp.  25  cents,  postage  4  cents. 

Fifty-two  illustrative  talks  and  stories  for 
children,  each  one  teaching  some  temperance 
truth  from  the  contents  of  this  attractive  lit- 
tle book.  It  ought  to  well  meet  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  to  give  parents 
something  helpful  and  suggestive  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  reading  to  children,  and  to  sup- 
plv  Sunday  School  teachers  and  leaders  of 
children's  temperance  organizations  sugges- 
tions for  talks  or  lessons. 


Ignorance  the  Mainstay 
of  Insanity 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

tism  or  some  well-known  organic  disease 
of  the  brain. 

These  exceptions  to  the  law  of  heredity 
are  known  as  "accidental  cases."  Insan- 
ity also  occurs  in  families  with  the  best 
of  ancestry.  These  cases  are  usually  the 
result  of  either  syphilis,  alcoholism,  long 
continued  mental  strain,  fevers,  especially 
typhoid,  traumatism  of  brain  or  drug  ad- 
diction, the  greater  portion  of  which  are 
avoidable- 

We  need  a  more  candid  discussion  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  evils  of  luetic 
disease  in  the  great  danger  to  the  off- 
spring in  families  having  a  well-marked 
predisposition  to  mental  disease  of  de- 
ficiency. 

We  cannot  hope  for  improvement  or 
remedial  legislation  as  long  as  the  public, 
through  a  dangerous  sense  of  propriety, 
refuses  frank  and  free  discussion  of  the 
history,  nature  and  destructive  tendency 
of  these  diseases.  General  ignorance  has 
lulled  us  into  a  feeling  of  false  security, 
and  the  removal  of  ignorance  will  afford 
the  first  important  step  toward  relief. — 
Dr.  L.  V.  Guthrie,  in  J-V.  Va.  Med.  Jour., 
May,  1915. 

* 

GRAINS  FROM  THE  SPICE  BOX 

His  Dissipation 

A  small  hen-pecked  little  man  was  about  to 
take  an  examination  for  life  insurance. 

"You  don't  dissipate,  do  you?"  asked  the 
physician,  as  he  made  ready  for  tests.  "Not 
a  fast  liver,   or  anything   of  that   sort?" 

The  little  man  hesitated  a  moment,  looked 
a  bit  frightened,  then  replied  in  a  small,  piping 
voice:  "I  sometimes  chew  a  little  gum." — Ex- 
change. 

* 

"Did  you  know  that  automobiles  were 
known  and  used  during  the   Trojan  war?" 

"What   nonsense!" 

"Well,  here  it  says  in  the  Iliad:  'Now  comes 

Achilles    raging    from    the    ford.' " — Epworth 

Herald. 

* 

"Papa,  what  do  you  call  a  man  who  runs 
an  auto?" 

"It  depends  upon  how  near  he  comes  to 
hitting   me." — Houston    Post. 

* 

O'Brien — So  the  landlord  lowered  the  rint 
fer  yez.     He'll  save  money  at  that. 

Casey — How   so? 

O'Brien — Shure,  it's  less  he'll  be  losin'  when 
ye   don't   pay   it. — Boston   Transcript. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Exhibit 

CONSISTS  OF 

Posters  and  Models 

A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Set  of  50  POSTERS  will  be  Sent  on  Applica- 
tion.    The  models  now  ready  illustrate  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typesetting  Experiment, 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typewriting  Experiment. 

3.  Comparative  Sickness  and   Death   Rate  in   Abstainers  and  Non-Ab- 
stainers. 

4.  Death  Rate  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  the  Prime  of  Life. 

6.  Infant  Mortality  in  an  Alcoholic  Family. 

7.  The  Alcohol  Factor  in  Insanity. 

8.  Alcoholic  Parentage  of  Epileptics. 

9.  Habits  of  Convicts  in  Regard  to  Intemperance. 

10.  Poverty  and  Drink  by  Nationalities. 

11.  Efficiency  in  Coal  Mining,  With  and  Without  Alcohol. 

12.  Comparative  Alcohol  Content  of  Beer,  Wine  and  Whisky. 

Each  model  has  a  neat  wooden  foundation.  Geometrical  figures  attractively  painted, 
and  other  interesting  objects  serve  as  illustrations.  Explanations  are  plainly  lettered 
on  base-boards,  and  a  brief  lecture  reading  is  also  provided. 

These  models  with  the  50  posters  constitute  a  most  attractive  and  educational 
exhibit.     Terms,  $15.00  per  week.     Send  for  further  information. 

The  50  posters  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  exhibit  remain  with  the  renter  when 
the  models  are  returned. 

The  exhibit  method  is  justly  popular  because  it  teaches  through  the  eye,  the  most 
efifective  way  of  receiving  clear  and  lasting  impressions. 

Applications  for  the  exhibit  are  now  being  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Transportation  expenses  can  often  be  reduced  by  making  successive  en- 
gagements in  nearby  towns. 


The  Store  WindoAV  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  the  posters  and  models  can 
be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  changing  the  materials 
every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page,  illustrated, 
leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  installing  striking  window 
exhibits. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 
36  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

Was  Organized  in  1906  as  a  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Alcohol  Question 


U1U9ULLB^ 


It  Maintains  a  special  Library  which  includes  the  important  publications  in 
all  languages  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  and  other  drug  habits. 

It  Co-operates  with  other  temperance,  religious,  health  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  The  National  Temperance 
Society,  the  Church  Temperance  Societies,  The  Young  People's  Society 
of'  Christian  Endeavor,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Sunday 
School  Associations,  Women's  Clubs  and  Civic  Leagues,  in  both  securing 
and  disseminating  important  information  on  the  Alcohol  Question. 

It  Promotes  original  Investigation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holism upon  health,  industrial  efficiency,  business  and  social  welfare. 

It  Publishes  the  results  of  its  researches,  investigation  and  translations  in  a 
monthly  paper— THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL— 
and  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet  form  in    simple,  popular  language. 

It  Furnishes  for  sale  or  rental  sets  of  Lantern  Slides,  with  reading  lectures, 
which  illustrate  by  pictures  and  diagrams  important  relations  of  drink 
to  individual  and  social  welfare. 


It  Supplies  an  interesting  and  impressive  Traveling  Exhibit  which  consists 
of  a  set  of  50  large  posters  and  ten  unique  models  in  which  important 
Facts  are  made  especially  realistic  by  means  of  appropriate  objects. 

"Your  exhibit   was   one   of  the   splendid  features   of  the   Educational    Department   of  the 

Fair  and  was  praised  by  everyone  who  visited  that  department." — -T.,   Secretary,  Fair 

Association. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  Needs 

More  orders  for  its  literature  and  other  supplies,  that  the  small  proceeds  may 
help  to  make  more  and  better  supplies  possible. 

More  members  to  help  circulate  its  educational  material  and  help  provide 
for  its  necessary  expenses. 

More  contributors  and  sustaining  members  to  make  up  the  deficit  between 
the  above  sources  of  income  and  the  amount  needed  to  fulfill  its  oppor- 
.  tunities  and  maintain  its  efficiency. 


36  Bromfield   St.,    Boston,  Massachusetts 


CATALOGUE  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Sold  and  Rented  by  the 
SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 


Posters,  large,  20c  each  ;  $1.50  a  doz  ;      Other  Literature: — 

$5.00  per  set  of  50.  Alcohol's  Ledger  in  Industry,  each  loc 

Alcohol  in  Everyday  Life,  each....ioc 

Posters,    reduced,    50c   per    100.  Industrial    Leaflets,    illustrated,    en- 

-r.      .         TT       j-L      1  w,  velope  »size,  per  set lOC 

Poster    Handbook,    50c    paper;    75c         „  ^^    ,         t:    ^     ak     +    ai^^ 

^         ^    ^      '    /  ^  Some    Modern    Facts    About    Alco- 

cloth.  holic   Drinks,   each 5c 

c,^  ^-  T       4.  ,1  „i  Store   Window    Exhibits,    each 5c 

btereopticon  Lecture,  rental  or  sale.         ^       „  ,       ,  ,     ^     -^     ^  ^„      o^^ 

c       ■,    c         1-1     1-  I        -A  ^  Joe   Babcock's  Accident,  per  100... 30c 

Send  for  slide  list  and  terms.  ...  .         ,-,..  -^^  .   ,  . 

Alcoholism       in       Wme       Drinking 

■Rnnk-t; Countries,  per   100 30c 

"  Wine  a  Peril  to  Childhood,  per  100,  30c 

Social    Welfare     and    the     Liquor  Practical    Facts    for    Practical    Peo- 

Problem,  by  Harry  S.  Warner,  i.io                ple,    per    100.      ................  .250 

Drink    and    the    Credit    side    of    the 

The     Anti-xMcohol    Movement    in  Ledger,    per    100 25c 

Europe,  by  Ernest  Gordon 1.65           Secret   of   Success   in    Baseball,   per 

1 00    40c 

Prohibition  Advance  in  All  Lands, 

by  Guy  Hayler 75     Tobacco  Literature : — 

•c-  •  1    A/T^^oi    Acr^^^to    r^f  Power  of  the  Tobacco  Habit,  each,  20c 

Economic    and    Moral    Aspects    of  Cigarette,   each,     5c 

the    Liquor    Business ,.  The  Use"^  of  Tobacco,  each. Sc 

Shall     I     Drink?     by     Toseph     H.  The   Injury  of  Tobacco,  each 5c 

Crocker    i.oo  Anti  -  Narcotic     Numbers     of    The 

Scientific     Temperance     Journal, 

The  Saloonkeeper's  Ledger,  by  L.  -  '        each  (except  the  1915^0.,  15c)   loc 

A.    Banks    75  Stereopticon  Tobacco  Slides 

ATTRACTIVE  MODELS  RENTED  FOR  EXHIBITS 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typesetting  Experiment. 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typewriting  Experiment. 

3.  Comparative  Sickness  and  Death  Rate  in  Abstainers  and  Non- 

Abstainers. 

4.  Death   Rate  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers  in  the  United 

States. 

5.  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  the  Prime  of  Life. 

6.  Infant  Mortality  in  an  Alcoholic  Family. 

7.  Habits  of  Convicts  in  Regard  to  Intemperance. 

8.  Poverty  and  Drink  by  Nationalities. 
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The    General    Scope  and    Character  of    the    Field    of    Mentally 

Deficient  Persons 

By  Dr.  R.  M.  Phelps,  Superintendent  State  Hospital,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

An   author's    abstract    of   a   paper    read   at   the    Minnesota 

State    Conference    of    Charities    and    Corrections, 

Sept.    1915. 


IT  is  assumed  that  this  Conference 
wishes  ideas  only  that  have  practical 
uses  and,,  therefore,  desires  only  gen- 
eral and  controlling  ideas  concerning  the 
group  "Mentally  deficient." 

The  Group  of  Known  Defectives 

This  group,  "Mentally  Deficient,"  in- 
cludes both  the  insane  and  feeble-minded, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  persons 
in  the  insane  hospitals  have  more  or  less 
of  feeble-mindedness-  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  mentally  defi- 
cient are  not  wholly  covered  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  institutions.  There  are  now 
going  out  something  like  500  people  a 
year,  marked  as  "improved"  or  "unim- 
proved," and  probably  3,000  of  these  are 
still  living  in  this  state.  There  are  also, 
at  an  estimate,  something  like  1,500  in  the 
state  who  are  known  as  insane,  but  who 
have  never  been  committed.  There  are 
probably  also'  some  1,500  feeble-minded 
persons  who  have  not  been  committed  to 
the  Faribault  institution,  or  who  have 
been  committed  and  later  sent  away.  We 
might  also  allow  200  among  the  inmates 
of  the  other  institutions  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly the  prison  and  reformatory,  who 
are  beginning  to  be  known  as  showing 
mental  weakness  or  abnormality. 

The  Group  of  Inferior  Persons 

The  above  are  recognized  groups. 
Vaguely  recognized  we  have  those  whom 


we  may  name  as  "constitutional  inferi- 
ors"— those  having  some  abnormality  or 
weakness.  Such  persons  are  the  mental 
or  moral  perverts,  of  sexual  or  criminal 
kind — the  extremes  of  cranks  or  eccen- 
trics— those  who  are  known  as  "simple" 
— those  who  are  called  "incorrigible  chil- 
dren," especially  such  of  them  as  show 
a  lifelong  trend — occasional  cases  of  klep- 
tomania— occasional  cases  of  "purpose- 
less murder"  or  other  crime — and  still 
more  vaguely  those  who  are  known 
among  neighbors  and  friends  as  "never 
very  bright,"  or  as  "always  queer,"  or  by 
expressions  of  that  character.  This  lat- 
ter class,,  no  formal  recognition  can  be 
given  to  until  some  offense,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  more  gross  abnormality  brings 
them  to  official  notice.  They  are  men- 
tioned here  simply  in  an  educative  way, 
and  to  answer  the  numerous  questions 
which  are  becoming  prevalent. 

This  class  of  mental  deficients  simply 
means  that  all  men  are  not  born  equal. 
They  are  not  equal  mentally  any  more 
than  physically.  It  is  really  an  expres- 
sion of  the  general  idea  that  the  mind  is 
not  "infallible"  or  "absolute."  This  be- 
ing not  a  new  fact,  in  making  an  open 
statement  of  it,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
inferred  that  any  legal  or  official  change 
of  standards  is  asked  for,  but  simply  to 
recognize  the  prevalent  questioning  and 
to  answer  it.     That  a  tipsy  man  is  not 
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fully  responsible  everybody  knows ;  that 
in  fever  delirium  a  person  is  not  respon- 
sible everybody  knows ;  that  children  in 
growing"  up  gradually  assume  more  and 
more  of  responsibility  everybody  knows ; 
that  these  modifications  can  be  fully  com- 
pensated for,  however,  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low, because  neither  our  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  physical  mind  nor  our 
agreement  upon  particular  standards  is 
accurate  enough  to  make  necessary  de- 
cisions. 

The  Size  of  the  Problem  of  Mental  De- 
fectives 

The  size  of  this  group.  Adding  to- 
gether the  numbers  above  given  and 
omitting,  of  course,  constitutional  inferi- 
ors, would  bring  a  total  of  13,080  people 
in  this  state.  If  2,300,000  be  assumed  as 
the  population  at  present,  this  would 
make  a  ratio,  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
of  one  to  every  175  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren now  living.  This  is  an  appalling 
number,  as  it  first  appears  to  us.  Yet,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  New  York 
state  where  there  is  represented  one  in- 
sane person  in  institutions  to  every  277  of 
general  population,  whereas  Minnesota 
has  only  one  to  every  430-  Nor  do  I 
think  it  means  definitely  any  increase 
among  the  mentally  enfeebled.  Practic- 
ally considered,  there  has  always  been,  as 
far  as  knowledge  is  afforded  to  us,  about 
this  number.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  last  40 
years  inside  the  institution  walls.  This  is 
only  indicative,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  providing  more  and  more  liberal 
accommodations,  and  throwing  down  all 
restrictions  to  admission.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  such  unrestricted  admission 
has  been  prevalent. 

Alcohol  and  Syphilis  the  Leading  Causes 

of  Insanity 

Most  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded 
are  cared  for  in  institutions  erected  by 
the  state.  In  the  West,  private  institu- 
tions are  rather  frequent.  In  this  state, 
the  most  immediate  and  direct  cause  of 
any  insanity  is  syphilis.  It  may  be 
roughly  stated  as  the  cause  of  10  per  cent 
of  insanity-  The  next  prominent  cause  is 
alcoholic  drinking.  It  may  be  said  to 
cause  directly  and  decidedlv  10  per  cent 
more  and  to  be  a  prominent  helping  cause 
in  about  15  per  cent  of  additional  cases. 
These  two  causes  are  theoretically  pre- 
ventable.    Senility  is  the  cause  of  about 


10  per  cent  more  of  insanity,  there  being 
about  17  per  cent  of  our  admissions  who 
are  above  the  age  of  60  when  admitted. 

Constitutional  Weakness  As  a  Cause  of 
Insanity 

There  is  still  left  a  little  over  half  of 
our  cases  who  have  not  so  definite  a  caus- 
ation. Both  heredity  and  eugenics  are 
believed  in,  while  there  is  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss them  here.  My  general  growing  be- 
lief, however,  is  that  in  this  class,  some- 
times supported  by  strong  evidence,  at 
other  times  not  receiving  much  support, 
there  is,  in  at  least  a  large  number  of 
cases,  a  constitutional  weakness  of  some 
kind  or  other  that  determines  the  break- 
down. That  is  to  say,  this  constitutional 
weakness,  rather  than  the  so-called  excit- 
ing cause,  determines  that  the  person 
breaks  down.  This  does  not  undertake 
to  say  that  this  "unconstitutional  make- 
up" is  attained,  although  it,  of  course, 
supposes  heredity  to  be  a  prominent  ele- 
ment in  its  origin. 

As  to  the  fact  of  these  classes,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  no  state  or  in  any  coun- 
try has  there  been  anything  like  an  abol- 
ishing of  the  classes  wholly.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  hope  for  any  immediate  pre- 
vention of  the  class  as  a  whole.  Much 
can  be  done,  however.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  admissions,  even  with  the  large 
number  of  incurables,  go  home  as  recov- 
ered. Some  25  per  cent  more  go  home 
so  improved  as  to  be  able  to  live  outside. 
Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  two 
so-called  preventable  classes  above  men- 
tioned. 

Minnesota  is  in  the  very  front  rank  in 
that  it  makes  liberal  provisions  for  all 
classes  of  insane  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
without  any  restriction  or  delay  in  enter- 
ing the  institution.  Minnesota  has  also 
the  detention  hospitals  which  afford  a 
place  for  a  special  careful  canvass  of 
every  case,  which  afiford  a  place  also,  un- 
der the  present  law,  where  persons  who 
are  fearful  can  come  and  be  treated  with- 
out being  adjudged  insane,  where  also 
they  can  be  placed  by  relatives  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  still  be  not  formally 
committed.  This  provision  is  as  yet  not 
fully  recognized  by  the  public,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  instruction  pamphlets 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Judge  of 
Probate  to  be  freely  distributed  to  any 
person  who  might  possibly  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 
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Alcoholic  Parentage  as  It  Affects  Guinea-Pigs 

By  E.  L.  Transeau 

(The   following   article  was  submitted   to   Dr    Stockard  before  publication.) 


ACCUMULATION  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
parent  germ  cell  has  received  a 
notable  addition  from  the  animal  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Stockard,  of  Cornell  Medical  College, 
New  York. 

His  first  report,  published  in  1912,'  con- 
tained the  result  of  51  matings  of  guinea- 
pigs,    alcoholic    males    with    normal    fe- 


males 
males 
males 
females. 


normal  males  with  alcoholic  fe- 
alcoholic  males  with  alcoholic  fe- 
and    normal    males    with  normal 


nine 


niatmgs 


Of  these,  the  normal  pairs  with 
produced  17  surviving 
young,  no  abortions,  no  stillborn,  no 
deaths  soon  after  birth,  no  defectives,  but 
all  large,  vigorous  animals. 

In  contrast  with  these,  42  matings  be- 
tween pairs  of  which  one  or  both  parents 
had  received  alcohol  resulted  in  only 
seven  surviving  young,  five  of  which  were 
runts,  although  all  the  parents  were  un- 
usually large,  strong  animals.  (Fig.  p.  64.) 

The  experiments  were  still  in  process 
when  the  first  report  was  made,  and  a 
subsequent  article  ^  reports  the  results 
from  a  much  larger  number  of  matings, 

1.  Archives    of    Internal    Medicine,    Oct.    1912. 

2.  The  American   Naturalist,   Nov.    1913. 


some  of  which  include  second  generation 
animals,  that  is,  the  progeny  of  one  or 
more  alcoholic  parents. 

Taking  the  classes  of  animals  in  order, 
the  effects  are  summarized  in  the  table 
below. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude every  other  influence  except  the 
single  one  of  alcohol.  In  this  respect  the 
guinea-pigs  have  had  an  advantage  over 
alcoholized  humans,  for  they  have  es- 
caped stomach  complications  by  receiv- 
ing the  poison  by  inhalation  instead  of  by 
the  mouth. 

It  was  found  early  in  the  work  that 
when  given  by  the  stomach,  alcohol 
caused  digestive  disorders  that  would  af- 
fect the  nutrition  and  thus  prevent  a  clear 
picture  of  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  alone. 
This  was  avoided  by  the  inhalation 
method. 

With  animals,  therefore,,  that  showed 
no  indication  of  departure  from  health, 
either  in  their  behavior,  or  in  their  cells 
and  tissues  under  post-mortem  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  Dr.  Stockard 
has  obtained  a  record  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  anyone  discussing  the 
question  of  alcoholic  heredity. 


Condition  of  the  Offspring 

From  Guinea-Pigs  Treated  With  Alcohol 
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Prom  the  preceding-  table  prepared  by 
Dr.    Stockard,    the    following    table    has 
been  compiled  to  show  percentages : 
The  Second  Generation 

It  should  be  noted*  that  the  number  of 
matings  of  second  generation  fathers 
with  normal  and  With  alcoholic  mothers, 
respectively,  is  very  small,  only  three  in 
each  case.  For  this  reason,  no  sweeping 
conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn,  yet  it 
is  well  to  note  the  marked  tendency  to- 
ward restoration  when  normal  males 
are  mated  with  descendants  of  alcoholic 
parents,  which  themselves  received  no  al- 
cohol. "It  might  seem,"  says  Dr.  Stock- 
ard, "as  though  the  normal  male  coun- 
teracted any  defect  that  may  have  been 
present  in  the  second  generation  ani- 
mals." 


ability  of  the  animals  tO'  reproduce.  Al- 
though there  is  no  visible  structural 
change  in  the  germ  cells,  nevertheless, 
they  have  been  modified  by  the  treatment 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to. cause  them  in 
most  cases  to  give  rise  to  defective  em- 
bryos or  weakened  individuals  which  die 
soon  after  birth." 

Individual  Cases 

From  a  table  which  Dr.  Stockard  gives 
of  the  results  of  successive  mating  of  15 
females  an  interesting  study  can  be  made 
of  individual  cases.  Each  animal,  male 
and  female,  is  therein  designated  by  num- 
ber, with  the  information  as  to  whether 
alcoholic  or  normal.  One  important 
point  tO'  keep  in  mind  is  that  before  any 
of  the  guinea-pigs  received  alcohol  they 
were  all  tested    by    normal    mating  and 
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1  Alcoholic  male  by  normal  female....  59 
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4  Summary 103 

5  Normal  male  by  normal  female 35 

6  Second   generation*   male   by   normal 

female 3 

7  Second  generation  male  by  alcoholic 

female     3 

8  Second  generation  male  by  second 

generation   female    . . . .' 19 

9  Female — treated  during  pregnancy...  4 

: ' 1 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tainted 
stock  is  mated  with  freshly  alcoholized 
partners,  no  sign  of  restoration,  but  evi- 
dence of  further  degeneracy  is  apparent. 

Again,  there  is  small  indication  of  res- 
toration when  the  tainted  second  genera- 
tion males  and  females  are  mated  to- 
gether (8)  although  they  received  no  al- 
cohol themselves.  There  are  enough'  of 
these  matings,  19  in  all,  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  comparison.  While  the  percentage  of 
those  born  that  survived  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  directly  alcoholized 
father  or  mother  (i)  and  (2),  the  fertility 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  class  ex- 
cept the  alcoholics  by  alcoholics  (3). 

Dr.  Stockard  says  on  this  point : 

"The  actual  physiological  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  organs  is  shown  by  the 
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found  to  give  normal  offspring.  Another 
is  the  author's  statement  that  the  animals 
treated  "continued  to  give  normal  off- 
spring until  the  treatment  had  lasted  for 
some  time.  The  effect  accumulated 
slowly  and  was  not  noticed  at  once." 

Number  Five,  one  of  the  alcoholized  ani- 
mals that  at  the  time  the  American  Nat- 
uralist article  was  written  had  been 
treated  with  alcohol  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  outwardly  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirely healthy.  He  had  been  mated  25 
times  and  11  of  the  matings,  seven  of 
which  were  with  normal  females,  had  pro- 
duced no  results.  This  alone  showed  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  records  of  nor- 
mal males,  for  with  them  failures  were 
very  rare,  especially  when  mated  with 
normal  females.     Out    of    the  whole  35 
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normal  matings  recorded,  that  is,  where 
both  parents  were  normal,  there  were 
only  two  failures  to  produce  litters. 

Three  of  the  25  matings  of  Number  Five 
resulted  in  stillborn  young,  two  when  the 
mothers  were  normal,  one  when  she  was 
an  alcoholic. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  35  mat- 
ings of  wholly  normal  animals  only  one 
litter  was  stillborn  and  that  was  an  un- 
usually large  one  of  four  individuals,, 
which  appeared  to  be  too  much  for  the 
mother  to  sustain. 

Eleven  of  the  25  matings  of  Number 
Five  resulted  in  living  litters,  four  of 
which  died  soon  after  birth,  and  only 
seven  (litters)  survived. 

Of  the  32  living  litters  of  the  normal 
animals,  60  individuals  in  all,  only  four 
young  died. 


ically  the  matings  of  Number  Five  with 
normal  females  and,  for  comparison,  five 
matings  of  two  normal  males  also  with 
normal  females-  It  would  have  been 
preferable  to  represent  an  equal  number 
of  matings  of  one  normal  male,  but  the 
data  was  not  obtainable  from  the  report. 
The  males  selected,  both  the  alcoholic, 
Number  Five,  and  the  two  normals.  Num- 
bers 44  and  46,  were  chosen  because  they 
appeared  in  the  record  more  times  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  rest  of  the  mat- 
ings of  Numbers  44  and  46  were  with  al- 
coholic females. 

The  grandchildren  of  Number  Five 
showed  even  worse  conditions  than  those 
of  his  immediate  progeny,  especially 
when  both  the  parents  of  these  grand- 
children had  been  bred  from  alcoholized 
animals.       Undersize,     tremors,     convul- 
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Anot;her  of  the  alcoTiolized  males.  Num- 
ber Six,  furnished  a  record  that  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  Number  Five.  Out  of 
21  matings,  lo  gave  negative  results,  two 
litters  were  stillborn,  five  litters  were  liv- 
ing when,  born  but  died  soon  after.  Of 
the  four  surviving  litters,  two  were  com- 
posed of  members  recorded  as  small  or 
"one-half  size." 

The  worst  condition  of  the  progeny  of 
the  alcoholized  fathers  existed  in  those 
whose  mothers  were  also  alcoholic.  This 
was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  for  even 
the  normal  males  had  unhealthy  young 
when  paired  with  alcoholic  females.  Fig- 
ure I  is  an  attempt  to  represent  graph- 


sions,  weakness,  excitability  and  deform- 
ity were  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate 
grandchildren,  although  their  own  fath- 
ers and  mothers  received  no  alcohol.  No 
such  defects  appear  in  the  grandchildren 
of  the  wholly  normal  animals. 

Dr.  Stockard  is  not  afraid  to  handle  the 
debated  question,  which  comes  first,  the 
alcoholic  or  the  degenerate.  Referring  to 
the  Schweighofer  woman  who  had  three 
sound  children  by  a  healthy  first  husband, 
then  three  degenerate  children  by  a 
drunken  second  husband,  and  afterwards 
two  healthy  children  from  a  sober  third 
husband,  he  says : 

"A  number  of  such  cases  are  on  record, 
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but  all  are  open  to  the  question  whether 
the  defective  offspring  are  actually  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  parent, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  may  have 
been  weak  and  degenerate  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"Other  substances  than  alcohol  seem 
to  act  directly  on  the  germ  cells  of  man 
and  mammals,  and  these  actions  are  more 
important  since  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, for  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  that 
they  accompany  a  degenerate  condition. 
Constantine  Paul  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  children  of  lead  workers  were 
often  defective.  He  made  the  observation 
that  when  the  father  alone  was  employed 
in  such  work  his  children  were  affected." 

The  results  of  his  own  experiments. 
Dr.  Stockard  says,,  "have  demonstrated 
several  significant  points  and  have  shown 
that  an  alcoholized  male  guinea-pig  al- 
most invariably  begets  a  defective  off- 
spring, even  when  bred  to  a  normal  fe- 
male." 

The  conclusions  as  a  whole  at  which 
Dr.  Stockard  had  arrived  when  this  ar- 
ticle was  written  had  best  be  given  in  his 
own  words : 

The  Experimenter's   Conclusions 

"In  conclusion,  we  may  consider  the 
type  or  nature  of  the  injury  produced  by 
the  treatment  and  the  manner  of  trans- 
mission or  inheritance  involved. 

How  Injury  by  Alcohol  Shows  Itself 

"The  treated  animals  themselves  show 
no  effects  of  nervous  or  systemic  injuries 
in  their  general  health  or  behavior.  It  is 
only  when  such  individuals  are  bred  that 
thev  prove  to  be  inferior  to  untreated 
animals.  This  inferiority  is  shown  both 
by  a  slowness  or  failure  in  many  cases 
to  conceive,  although  they  copulate 
normally,  and  by  the  poor  quality  of  the 
offspring  to  which  the  successful  concep- 
tions give  rise-  That  this  poor  quality  of 
the  offspring  is  due  to  an  injury  inflicted 
by  the  treatment  on  the  germ  cells  of  the 
alcoholic  animals  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  male  alone  is  treated  .the 
offspring  he  begets  are  decidedly  inferior. 
The  germinal  taint  is  still  further  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  offspring  from 
treated  parents,  although  themselves  not 
treated,  produce  equally  or  more  defec- 
tive young  than  do  the  treated  animals. 

Weakened  or  Arrested  Development 

"The  defects  shown  by  the  offspring 
of  alcoholic  parentage  are  general  in  type. 


not  definite  or  specific.  The  central  ner- 
vous system  and  the  special  sense  organs 
are  apparently  most  affected,  and  this  is 
true  also  in  embryos  developing  in  unfa- 
vorable environments.  I  have  found  that 
fish  embryos  when  developed  in  a  large 
number  of  unusual  environments,  includ- 
ing alcohol  and  ether,  always  show 
marked  abnormalities  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  special  sense  organs,  particu- 
larly of  the  eyes  and  ears.  When  chick 
embryos  are  subjected  to  similar  environ- 
mental conditions,  it  has  been  found  in 
experiments  performed  during  the  last 
two  winters,  that  they  respond  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  fish.  Many  chick  em- 
bryos show  different  degrees  of  cyclopia 
and  the  degeneration  or  absence  of  one 
eye  of  the  normal  pair  is  a  common  de- 
fect in  the  chick  as  it  is  in  the  fish  where 
many  grades  of  monophthalmicum  asym- 
metricum  were  described  in  my  commu- 
nications on  the  subject.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  eyeless  guinea-pig  derived  from 
untreated  animals  that  had  an  alcoholic 
father  becomes  of  special  interest,  and  the 
general  nei-vous  symptoms,  spasms,  epi- 
leptic-like seizures,  etc,,  shown  by  ani- 
mals of  two  generations  gain  importance. 
"All  defects  of  the  nature  of  those  men- 
tioned may  be  considered  as  due  to  weak- 
ened development  or  developmental  ar- 
rest. Any  environment  that  weakens  or 
retards  the  early  stages  of  development 
will  cause  such  conditions.  How,  then, 
are  they  transmitted  by  the  alcoholic 
male,  or  by  the  untreated  offspring  of  al- 
coholic parentage. 

How  Injury  Is  Transmitted 

"When  the  animal  is  treated  with  al- 
cohol, lead,  or  almost  any  poison  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  the  poison  acts  to 
weaken  or  injure  all  of  the  body  tissues 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  through 
the  circulation,  the  liver  and  other  gland- 
ular organs  usually  show  the  effects  in 
particular.  The  reproductive  glands  are 
injured  as  well  as  others  and  all  the  cells 
and  tissues  of  such  an  organ  are  below 
normal.  When  such  a  male  animal  is 
paired  with  a  normal  female,  the  result- 
ing offspring  contains  in  every  cell  of  its 
body  elements  derived  from  the  weak  or 
injured  pro-nucleus.  Unless  the  vigor  of 
the  normal  parent  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  injured  condition,  the  offspring 
is  defective. 

"The  important  thing  in  considering 
this  defective  offspring  is  the  recognition 
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of  the  fact  that  not  only  its  soma  cells,, 
but  its  germ  cells  as  well,  are  defective, 
since  all  were  derived  from  the  modified 
spermatozoon  of  the  injured  father. 
When  this  offspring  with  injured  germ 
cells  is  paired  with  a  similar  individual, 
as  has  been  frequently  done  in  the  experi- 
ments described,  the  resulting  animal 
body  is  constituted  of  cells,  all  of  which 
are  the  result  of  proliferation  or  division 
from  the  primary  injured  egg  and  sperm 
cell;  thus  all  of  the  cells  are  of  a  similar 
inferior  nature.  Therefore,  the  young 
derived  from  the  second  generation 
should  be,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  power  of  the  cell  to  recover  from  such 
poisoning,  equally  as  defective  as  those 
derived  from  the  treated  parents. 

Weakened  Cells  Give  Rise  to  Weakened 

Cells 

"This  might  be  construed  to  show  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters,  but 
it  cannot  be  properly  interpreted  in  such 
a  sense-  There  is  in  this  case  no  trans- 
mission of  new  or  strange  characters 
strictly  speaking,  merely  a  weakened  or 
injured  cell  gives  rise  to  other  weak  cells. 
The  term  'weak'  is  employed  for  the  lack 
of  a  better  one,  meaning  that  the  cells  are 
below  normal  in  reaction,  respond  slowly 
or  in  a  deranged  manner,  and  often  die 
or  wear  out  early  in  their  career. 

"It  may  be  that  in  nature  such  defects 
as  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate  are  transmit- 
ted in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  method  just 
suggested.  These  defects  run  in  families 
and  are  said  to  be  inherited.  Their  char- 
acter, however,  is  clearly  that  of  a  devel- 
opmental arrest.  Such  defects  are  very 
probably  not  truly  inherited  at  all,  that 
is,  they  are  not  definite  characters  or 
qualities  as  hair  and  eye  color  are,  but  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  germ  cells  from 
which  the  deformed  individual  arose,  or 
the  uterine  environment  in  which  it  de- 
veloped, were  not  fully  normal  in  vigor. 
A  more  careful  study  of  the  inheritance 
of  such  defects-  will  doubtless  reveal  the 
fact  that  other  deformities  and  develop- 
mental arrests  are  also  common  in  the 
same  families.  In  other  words,  weak 
germ  cells  or  the  poor  developmental  en- 
vironment runs  in  the  family,  and  hare- 
lip and  cleft-palate  are  merely  the  exter- 
nal expressions  of  these  conditions. 

How  an  Impaired  Family  Line  May  Be 
Restored 

"The  interpretation  may  be  concretely 
expressed  as  follows :    Mammals  treated 


with  injurious  substances,  such  as  alco- 
hol, ether,  lead,  etc.,  suffer  from  the  treat- 
ments by  having  the  tissues  of  their 
bodies  injured.  When  the  reproductive 
glands  and  germ  cells  become  injured  in 
this  way  they  give  rise  to  offspring  show- 
ing weak  and  degenerate  conditions  of  a 
general  nature,  and  every  cell  of  these  off- 
spring having  been  derived  from  the  in- 
jured egg  or  sperm  cell  are  necessarily 
similarly  injured  and  can  only  give  rise 
to  other  injured  cells  and  thus  the  next 
generation  of  oifspring  are  equally  weak 
and  injured,  and  sO'  on.  The  only  hope 
for  such  a  line  of  individuals  is  that  it 
can  be  crossed  by  normal  stock,  in  which 
case  the  vigor  of  the  normal  germ  cell  in 
the  combination  may  counteract,  or  at 
any  rate  reduce,  the  extent  of  injury  in 
the  body  cells  of  the  resulting  animal. 
By  continually  introducing  normal  mates 
into  such  a  line  the  defects  may  be  en- 
tirely eliminated,  but  the  continued  in- 
breeding of  animals  with  defects  or  sys- 
temic injuries  will  doubtless  result  in 
the  death  of  the  race. 

"The  oifspring  of  a  diseased  father  de- 
rives all  of  its  cells  from  the  poor  sperm, 
thus  each  cell  is  poor  in  part  and  is  so 
passed  from  generation  to  generation. 

"The  present  experiments  are  being 
continued  and  a  large  number  of  matings 
between  second  and  third  generation  ani- 
mals are  now  made.  Various  combina- 
tions of  second  generation  animals  are 
being  tried  in  order  to  compare  the  ef- 
fects resulting  from  paternal  and  mater- 
nal treatments,  as  well  as  the  double  ef- 
fect. Two  animals,  both  derived  from 
alcoholic  fathers,  are  mated,  others  from 
alcoholic  mothers,  and  the  various  crosses 
between  these  classes  are  tried.  In  other 
cases,  second  generation  sisters  are 
mated,  one  with  a  normal  and  the  other 
with  an  alcoholic  male,  and  subsequently 
these  matings  will  be  reversed  in  order  to 
study  the  power  of  the  normal  male  to 
counteract  the  injured  condition,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  of  new  alcoholic  cells  to 
augment  the  condition." 

* 

You  cannot  transmit  vice  to  your  son. 
What  you  do  give  him  is  a  nervous  or- 
ganization in  which  your  peculiar  vice 
most  readily  takes  root.  Had  not  your 
son  to  walk  abroad  in  a  drink-poisoned 
world,  that  potentiality  would  never  bear 
its  poisoned  fruit  of  drunkenness. — 
Vance  Thompson. 
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Effects  on  Succeeding  Generations 


DeathSpDefectSpDwarTings 

in  the  Young  of 
Ucohoized  Guinea  Pes 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written, 
another  report  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  Stockard  containing  an  account  of 
the  experiments  continued  for  another 
year.  This  gives  the  condition  of  the 
progeny  of  the  original  alcoholized  ani- 
mals as  far  as  the  fourth  generation,  the 
descendants  of  the  alcoholized  animals 
being  themselves  not  treated  with  aliohol. 

The  number  of 
matings  of  sec- 
o  n  d  generation 
guinea-pigs,  that 
is,  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of 
the  animals  that 
received  alcohol 
here,  is  95.  The 
average  of  surviv- 
ing young  is 
about  0.5  of  an 
animal  per  mat- 
ing. But  the  rate 
differs  widely  ac- 
cording to  wheth- 
er it  is  the  tainted 
son  or  the  tainted 
daughter  that  is 
paired  with  a  nor- 
mal mate. 

The  aver  a.g  e 
survivals  from  1 1 
matings  of  tainted 
sons  with  normal 
females  is  0.8;  but 
from  15  matings 
of  tainted  daugh- 
tjers  with  normal 
males  the  average 
of  surviving 
young  is  only  0.2 
per  mating. 

In   this 
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sors  had    received    alcohol    except  their 
great  grandfathers. 

Thus  the  damage  done  by  alcohol  to 
the  animals  that  received  it  showed  it- 
self in  their  descendants  through  three 
generations  in  (i)  an  abnormal  degree  of 
sterility,  (2)  an  abnormal  number  of 
young  unable  to  live,  and  (3)  abnormal 
eye  development.  This  last  defect  did 
not  show  itself  until  the  third  and  fourth 

generations. 

Dr.  Stockard 
has  thus  pro- 
duced abundant 
support  for  his 
assertion  that  the 
germ  cells  of  male 
guinea-pigs  can 
be  so  injured  by 
allowing  the  ani- 
mal to  inhale  the 
fumes  of  alcohol 
that  they  give  rise 
to  defective  off- 
spring, although 
mated  with  vig- 
orous untreated 
females,  and,  that 
the  effect  of  this 
injury  is  con- 
veyed through 
their  descendants 
for   at  least  three 
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tion,  the  third 
marked  eye  defects  appeared  in  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  young  born  at  full  term. 
Conditions  Worst  in  Fourth  Generation 
A  few  of  the  third  generation  have 
been  mated  and  their  progeny  show  much 
worse  conditions  of  degeneracy  than  any 
of  the  others.  Out  of  six  matings  only 
one  survived,  an  average  of  about  o.i  of 
an  animal  to  the  mating.  Here  also  are 
marked  eye  defects.  Of  four  animals 
that  died  soon  after  birth,  two  were  com- 
pletely eyeless.     None  of  their  predeces- 


Dr.  Stockard 
refers  at  the  close 
of  his  article  to  a 
series  of  still 
more  crucial  ex- 
periments by  Cole 
and  Davis  (Sci- 
ence, 1914)  in 
which  it  was 
proved  absolutely 
that  the  germ 
cells  of  the  alcoholized  rabbits  were  act- 
ually weakened  or  disabled  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  alcohol  by  inhalation. 

* 

With  increasing  unanimity  the  think- 
ers of  the  world  are  saying  that  in  alco- 
hol is  found  the  greatest  of  humanity's 
curses. — Charles  B.  Towns- 

The  drunkard  has  been  exiled  from  the 
world  of  affairs  ;  the  moderate  drinker  is 
in  the  way  of  following  him. — Thompson. 
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5l>all  Mlot^ers  Kse  ^eer  ?    ^  Symposium 

1.  3s  It  6e5lrttble  for  nurslns  mothers  to  use  alcot)oUc  liquors,  wlt^  tlje  ibca 
of  Increasing  t^e  supply  of  milk? 

2.  3f  not,  w^Y  iioJ^? 


Shall  Mothers  Use  Beer 

A  HEALTH  officer  in  an  Eastern 
city  recently  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  as  follows : 

"An  advertisement  appeared  recently 
in  a  local  paper  recommending  beer  for 
nursing-  mothers-  I  believe  this  is  vicious 
advice,  but  took  no  definite  action  in  the 
matter  because  of  lack  of  positive  proof. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  data  you 
may  be  able  to  send  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

"I  hope  that  a  great  many  public  health 
workers  may  follow  the  example  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  in 
considering  alcohol  as  a  menace  to  health 
and  take  action  against  it  as  such." 

The  advertisement  referred  to  is  every- 
where pushed  by  manufacturers  of  malt 
liquors.  Workers  among  foreign-born 
people  state  that  the  liquor  trade  es- 
pecially makes  the  mothers'  supposed 
need,  of  beer  or  other  malt  liquors  a 
strong  part  of  its  advertising  campaign 
among  these  people.  Even  more  intelli- 
gent mothers,  imbued  with  the  old  idea, 
use  it  on  one  another's  recommendation 
without  the  physician's  advice.  These 
are  known  facts. 

Is  the  use  of  beer  by  mothers  neces- 
sary or  advisable? 

The  Journal  here  presents  some  para- 
graphs from  writings  of  European  com- 
pilers, also  statements  secured  from 
American  medical  experts  on  the  care  of 
children,  in  reply  to  the  questions  at  the 
top  of  this  page.  The  views  of  these 
physicians  were  unknown  in  advance. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
this : 

After  large  doses  of  alcohol  taken  by 
the  mother,  alcohol  may  be  present  in  the 
milk.  What  these  quantities  of  alcohol 
are  appear  in  the  articles  frem  Dr.  Del- 
bruck  and  Dr.  Hoppe. 

Of  the  American  physicians,  one  writer 
believes  that  in  certain  cases,  which 
should  be  selected  with  exceeding  care, 
beer  may  increase  the  quantity  of  milk, 


but  warns  that  it  should  only  be  used  un- 
der specific  directions  from  a  physician 
who  knows  thoroughly  the  constitution 
and  tendencies  of  the  mother. 

The  remaining  physicians  who  an- 
swered the.  inquiry  hold  that  the  claims 
for  beer  are  at  least  worthless,  or  that  it 
is  undesirable,  or  that  all  the  mother  can 
do  through  herself  to  promote  proper 
nourishment  for  her  child  is  to  live  a  nor- 
mal, regular,  healthful  life,  or  that  liquors 
are  unnecessary  and  likely  to  disturb  the 
mother's  digestion  which,  of  course, 
might  afifect  the  child  unfavorably.  There 
is  always  the  danger  of  the  acquirement 
of  the  alcohol  habit  by  the  mother. 

All  this  is  very  far  from  the  beer  ad- 
vertisement's emphatic  advice  of  a  gen- 
eral miscellaneous  use  of  beer  by  mothers 
and  on  the  whole  directly  against  such 
use. 

Used  if  At  All  With  the  Greatest  Care 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  certainly  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  commercial 
advertising  by  any  producers  of  alcoholic 
liquor  to  the  ordinary  readers,  urging 
them  to  take  beer,  whisky,  or  anything' 
else  for  medical  purposes.  I  realize  the 
danger  of  acquiring  a  habit  by  following 
advice  given  in  this  hap-hazard  way. 

There  is  certainly  the  possibility  of  a 
mother,  who  begins  tO'  take  malt  liquors 
for  the  sake  of  stimulation  of  her  milk 
supply,  becoming  addicted  to  their  use. 
At  the  same  time,  I  share  with  many  phy- 
sicians the  personal  experience  that  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  often  stimulated  by 
malt  liquor  in  a  very  decided  manner ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  properly  selected 
cases  to  recommend  it  for  this  purpose. 
I  said,  however,  "properly,  selected,"  and 
I  think  care  must  be  taken  in  this  selec- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  many 
babies  benefited  greatly,  without  any 
harm  whatever  coming  to  the  parent.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  want  to  know  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  mother ;  her  previous  hab- 
its with  regard  to  alcohol ;  her  nervous 
and    general    physical    organization ;    the 
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existence  of  any  fondness  for  alcoholic 
drinks,  etc.,  etc.  The  giving  of  alcohol 
under  these  circumstances  is  like  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  other  medicine :  it  is 
capable  of  being  a  two-edged  sword. — /. 
P.  Croser  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Prof.  Pediatrics,  University  of  Penn. 

Beer  Undesirable 

I  DO  not  think  it  desirable  for  nursing 
women  to  drink  beer.  It  is  undeniable 
that  beer  in  many  cases  does  increase  the 
flow  of  milk.  There  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
milk  of  women  taking  beer  are  so  altered 
as  to  afit'ect  the  infant.  But  there  are 
much  better  ways  of  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  than  by  drinking  beer — good, 
nutritious  food,  milk,  cocoa,  are  much 
more  efficacious,  cheaper,  and  are  open  to 
no  objection. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  the  beer  drinking  of  a  nursing 
mother  is  to  cause  her  to  increase  in 
weight  rapidly  while  the  infant  does  not 
gain.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  typical 
illustration  of  this  has  come  to  my  no- 
tice. This  was  a  mother  of  a  five-months- 
old  baby  who  from  its  birth  had  been 
taking  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  bottle  of 
stout  daily.  During  these  five  months  her 
weight  had  increased  to  175  pounds, 
which  was  25  pounds  above  her  normal 
weight.  The  effect  of  stopping  her  beer 
and  stout  has  been  to  immediately  in- 
crease her  milk,  to  cause  improvement  in 
the  baby  and  at  the  same  time  to  stop 
the  gain  in  weight  in  the  mother." 

Not  infrequently  women  have  become 
addicted  to  drink,  not  only  beer  but 
stronger  beverages,  through  a  habit 
formed  by  taking  these  things  while 
nursing. — L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
Alcoholics  Not  Necessary 

Alcoholics  are  not  necessary  to  a 
nursing  mother.  The  best  galactagogues 
are  good  food  and  vigorous  nursing  by 
the  child. — John  Zahorsky,  M.  D.,  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Washington 
University  Medical  Dept.  in  Golden  Rules 
of  Pediatrics. 

No  Proven  Beneficial  Effect 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
my  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  nurs- 
ing mothers  using  beer  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  milk,  there  has  never  been  any 


evidence  that  these  liquids  have  any  such 
effect.  Good  plain  food,  regular  exercise, 
with  sufficient  rest  and  sleep,  is  about  all 
that  can  be  done  to  conserve  the  milk 
of  the  nursing  mother.  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  any  special  food  or  drink 
has  a  specific  effect  on  the  production  of 
milk. — Henry  D  wight  Chapin,  M.  D., 
Prof.  Diseases  of  Children,  N.  Y.  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Better  Not  to  Use  Malt  Liquors 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  I 
would  say  no  with  qualifications.  2.  I 
do  not  believe  it  increases  the  milk  supply 
in  the  majority  of  instances. — Fritz  B. 
Talbot,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedi- 
atrics, Plarvard  Medical  School. 

The  following  statements  are  quota- 
tions from  "Diseases  of  Nutrition  and  In- 
fant Feeding,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  B.  Talbot 
and  myself,  published  last  month  by  the 
MacMillan  Company: 

"Alcohol  is  found  in  human  and  cow's 
milk  in  minimum  amounts  after  the  in- 
gestion of  very  large  amounts,  but  not 
after  the  taking  of  small  amounts- 

"Gruels  seem  to  have  a  certain  action 
as  galactagogues ;  so  do  malt  liquors  in 
some  instances.  It  is  better  not  to  use 
them  as  a  rule,  howevei^,  because  they 
are  likely  to  disturb  the  digestion  and  fat- 
ten the  mother.  There  is  no  danger  to 
the  baby  from  their  alcoholic  content." — 
John  I^ovett  Morse,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Har- 
vard University. 

Use  of  Beer  by  Mothers  Unnecessary  and 
Not  Advised 

It  has  not  been  my  practice  to  order 
malt  or  other  liquors  for  nursing  mothers. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  some  mothers  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  some 
beer,  but  not  on  my  advice.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
stimulants  of  any  kind  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk.' — H.  M.  McClan- 
ahan,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Beer  Has  No  Specific  Effect 

In  answer  to  your  two  questions,  I 
think 

1.  That  beer  and  other  alcoholic  li- 
quors have  no  specific  effect  in  increasing 
the  supply  of  milk. 

2.  Other  liquids  will  accomplish  the 
same  result  and  it  is  moreover  a  fact  that 
the  proper  understanding  that  the  physi- 
ology of  the  breast — which  includes  with 
it  the  information  concerning  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  natural  stimulus  by  the  baby  sary  to  the  mother's  milk. — Dr.  R.  Wlas- 

in  sucking,  and  if  that  is  not  possible  to  sak,  Vienna. 

carry  out  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  Consequences  of  the  Use  of  Large  Quan- 

baby  some  substitute  such  as  the  pump  ^-^j^g  ^f  Liquors  by  Mothers 

or    manual     expression  —  is    sometimes  ,,,             r         1  •     ,u    ™-ii      x.             ^.u  *. 

,     J         J    f                            cj  ^       :„  Weller  found  m  the  milk  of  cows  that 

overshadowed   by   an   over-conndence   in  ,     ,   ,           .    ,       -..u    j-  ^.-n         ^     u 

•  r;  r  -J  1  u  1  r  D  c^j^  had  becu  ted  with  distillery  mash  con- 
some  specmc  food  or  alcohol. — J.r.beag-  ...  u  ir  ^  ^  4.  t  i  u  -i 
•  7  71  ,r  n  -n.  +^  j.  t  -Q  a:  +^;/^  taming  one-half  of  i  per  cent  of  alcohol 
zvick,  M.D..  Department  of  Pediatrics,  i  u  i  ^  ^  •  ..u  -n  r  • 
-\/r  A-  1  c  t,  1  TT  •  -4.  ^c  T\/r;^  ^^^+^  an  alcohol  content  m  the  milk  of  nme- 
Medical  School,  University  of  Minnesota.  ^  ^u  £  4. 
'                   ■'  tenths  of  i  per  cent. 

A  Mistake  to  Use  It  According  to  the  very  exact  experi- 
Alcohol  taken  in  drink  can  pass  over  ments  of  Nicloux,  alcohol  passes  into  the 
into  the  milk  and  poison  the  child.  That  milk  in  about  the  same  proportions  as 
hard  drinking  nurses  and  mothers  do  se-  into  the  blood.  Thus  the  milk  of  two 
riously  injure  their  nurslings  has  been  at-  women  who  had  taken  27  ccm.  of  abso- 
tested  by  numerous  reliable  observations,  lute  alcohol,  corresponding  to  about  two- 
But  that  alcohol  in  smaller  doses,  46  to  thirds  of  a  quart  of  beer  or  half  a  pint 
57  ccm.  (30  ccm.  are  equivalent  to  one  of  wine,  contained  at  the  end  of  one  hour, 
ounce)  passes  into  the  mother's  milk  ap-  .04  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  A 
pears  thus  far  not  to  be  well  established,  third  case  contained  .08  per  cent  after 
Klingemann  found  in  such  cases  at  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  not  until 
most  only  one-half  of  i  per  cent  of  al-  seven  hours  had  the  alcohol  entirely  dis- 
cohol  in  the  milk.  According  to  all  that  appeared  from  the  milk, 
we  know  now,  one  must  call  it  a  tremen-  In  wealthy  families,  a  wet  nurse  is  fre- 
dous  mistake  to  give  nursing  women  any  quently  given  large  quantities  of  wine 
kind  of  alcoholic  drinks. — Dr.  A.  Del-  and  beer  daily  and  in  many  cases  spirits 
bruck,  in  Weyl's  Handhuch  der  Hygiene,  in  addition.  According  to  Vallin,  wet 
Beer  Not  Used  by  Millions  of  Women  nurses  in  Paris  receive  a  bottle  of  strong 
The  widespread  belief  that  a  woman  wine  or  two  bottles  of  beer  a  day.  In 
who  does  not  use  beer  cannot  nurse  her  many  parts  of  England,  the  women 
child  is  a  grave  error.  The  mere  fact  among  the  poor  take  large  quantities  of 
that  mothers  nursed  their  infants  thou-  alcohol  all  through  pregnancy,  confine- 
sands  of  years  before  beer  was  invented  ment  and  the  nursing  period.  In  Bava- 
shows  the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  ria  it  is  a  current  idea  among  the  peo- 
There  are  countries  enough,  particularly  pie,  according  to  Stumpf,  that  it  is  irn- 
rural  districts  of  the  Mohammedan  East  possible  for  a  woman  to  furnish  an 
where  beer  is  not  known  at  all,  but  where  abundance  of  milk  unless  she  takes  two 
the  mothers  are  accustomed  tO'  nurse  quarts  of  beer  a  day.  In  other  places 
their  children,  where,  in  striking  contrast  also  the  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  the 
to  our  populations,  mothers  incapable  of  use  of  beer  promotes  the  flow  of  milk- 
nursing  are  very  rare.  The  use  of  beer  The  consequences  of  this  use  of  alco- 
by  mothers  who  are  nursing  is  directly  holic  drinks  by  the  mothers,  according  to 
harmful  to  both  mother  and  child-  For  Vallin,  are  nervousness  in  the  child,  irri- 
the  mother,  because,  aside  from  other  dis-  tability,  disturbed  sleep,  screaming  and 
advantages  of  beer,  feeding  with  beer  convulsions  which  are  frequently  ascribed 
prevents  sufficient  introduction  of  certain  by  the  parents  to  teething.  Indeed,  some 
salts  necessary  for  the  production  of  of  the  worst  disorders  among  nursing 
milk;  for  the  child,  because  small  quan-  babies  may  be  traced  to  habitual  drink- 
tities  of  alcohol  and  possibly  other  sub-  ing  by  their  nurses.  Ve'rnay  had  a  case 
stances  harmful  to  a  nursing  baby  pass  of  convulsions  in  a  new-born  baby  which 
into  the  milk.  Children's  doctors  have  increased  in  severity  for  14  days  and  only 
often  enough  reported  cases  in  which  the  ceased  when  the  true  cause  was  recog- 
symptoms  of  diseases  which  have  mani-  nized  and  the  nurse,,  who  had  been  tak- 
fested  themselves  in  the  infants  have  dis-  ing  daily  from  seven  to  eight  glasses  of 
appeared  when  the  alcoholic  drinks  were  wine,  changed  her  method  of  living, 
withdrawn  from  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  Boutereau  had  a  case  of  infantile  con- 
Naturally,  a  nursing  mother  ought  to  vulsions  which  ceased  after  the  child  was 
take  much  liquid  food.  But  let  her  take  removed  from  the  breast  of  a  hard  dtink- 
as  that  liquid  cow's  milk.  In  it  will  be  ing  nurse.  Demme  reported  a  similar 
found  in  abundance  the  substances  neces-  case  in  a  two  and  one-half  months'  old 
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child  that  had    very    severe  convulsions  sions  ceased  entirely.    Fu'rther  cases  have 

whose  mother  took  daily  200  to  250  grams  been    published    by    Carpentier,    Rodiet, 

(about  6  to  8  ounces)    of  spirits  which  Toulouse,   Meusuer,   Perier    Ausset,  Du- 

ij  1       1   ,     ^   J   .     ,  -11     -L    ^     r.  Hand,    Cruenard,    Bressart,   Mathieu,   La- 

could  be  detected  m  her  milk,  but  after  ^^^^^;^^  Gn^not.-Hugo  Hoppe,  M.  D.,  in 

the  spirits  was  discontinued  the  convul-  Tatsachen  ueber  den  Alkohol. 

*         *         * 

Why  Printers  are  Drinking  Less  Liquor 

By  Robert  F.  Salade,  Philadelphia  I 

THERE  are  scientific  reasons  why  day  after  receiving  his  wages  he  hastened 
printers  and  craftsmen  in  the  allied  to  the  bright  light  district  of  the  city 
trades  are  dtinking  less  intoxicating  seeking  a  change  of  environment.  He 
liquors  than  in  former  years,  for  it  is  a  failed  to  return  until  the  following  Mon- 
fact  that  habitual  "rummies"  are  becom-  day  morning,  when  he  confided  to  a  few 
ing  scarce  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  close  friends  that  on  the  previous  Satur- 
A  few  days  ago  the  writer  heard  of  the  day  night  the  saloons  had  taken  his  en- 
death  of  a  well-known  printer  who  had  tire  week's  earnings.  Without  question, 
been  his  foreman  during  apprenticeship  excessively  long  working  hours  was  the 
days.  The  deceased  in  his  time  had  been  main  cause  of  his  intemperance, 
one  of  the  expert,  all-round  printers  of  During  the  "old  overtime  days"  in  a 
the  old  school,  trained  in  the  principal  certain  large  composing  room  of  a  print- 
branches  of  the  trade.  He  was  a  well  ing  establishment,  it  was  an  ordinary 
read  man,,  of  pleasant  mannerisms,  amia-  procedure  for  the  typographers  to  pass 
ble  and  ever  ready  to  impart  his  wide  around  flasks  of  whisky  while  the  fore- 
knowledge to  othdrs.  Eventually  this  man  was  busy  at  his  desk.  Without  ex- 
man  became  superintendent  of  one  of  the  aggeration,  the  writer  recalls  one  place 
leading  publication  offices  in  Philadel-  where  at  least  a  dozen  "half-pints"  were 
phia.  One  serious  fault,  however,  finally  consumed  by  a  force  of  about  18  men 
resulted  in  his  downfall.  For  years  he  during  one  night's  overtime.  In  another 
had  been  a  heavy  drinker,  and  this  dis-  place,  while  over-work  was  in  progress, 
ease  grew  stronger  as  he  advanced  in  life,  it  was  the  practice  to  send  out  a  kettle 
It  was  the  old  story :  a  time  arrived  when  for  beer  continually. 

he  was  forced  to  accept  a  lower  position.         Then,  it  was  the  general  custom  among 

Then,  lower  and  still  lower  he  descended  many  printers  to  hurry  for  the  nearest  sa- 

until  at  last  came  the  sad  ending.  loon    immediatelv     after     the    evening's 

The  passing  away  of  this  old-time  fore-  work  was  through.    Then,  the  saloons  of- 

man  has  recalled    to    the    writer's  mind  fered   about  the  only  recreation   for  the 

visions  of  the  days  when  many  printers,  men,    after   working    day    and    night    for 

as  well  as  other  craftsmen  in  brother  in-  long  intervals.     And,    as    in  those   days 

dustries,  indulged  heavily  in  strong  drink,  onlv   a    half-hour   each   was   allowed    for 

During  that  period  the  regular  working  eating  lunch  and  supper,  a  large  number 

day  consisted  of  ten  hours,  and  overtime  of  printers  "dined"  in  the  "liquor  palaces" 

and   Sunday    work    in    those   days  were  for  the  reason    that    there    was  not  suf- 

common    occurrences.       Frequently,    the  ficient  time  to  eat  decently  in  a  restau- 

workers  would  labor  14  hours,  day  after  rant ;  not  many  printers  are  in  the  habit 

day,  with  only  a  half-hour  each  for  lunch  of  carrying  lunch  to  the  shops, 
and  supper-     The  writer  himself  remem-  Now,  Drinting  and  the  work  of  the  al- 

bers  doing  ten  continuous  weeks  of  such  lied   trades  is   very   tedious.     It  requires 

day  and   night  work   during  one  winter  long  years  of  practice  to  master  any  one 

season.  '-  of  the  graphic  arts.     Thus,  the  printing 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  young  com-  trades  attract  a  class  of  neople  who  to  a 

positor  had  for  a  couple  of  weeks  worked  considerable  extent  mav  be  termed  "tem- 

every  day  (including  Sundays)  and  every  peramental."    As  a  class  thev  are  higrhlv- 

evening  until   11   o'clock  on  rush  orders  strung,  and  nervous  folk,  liable  to  feel  the 

for  a  fall  election.     His  weekly  pay  un-  strain  of  their  various  tasks  more  readily 

der    the    circumstances    was,    of    course,  than  out-of-doors  workers  are  afifected  by 

quite  generous,  and  on  the  second  Satur-  their  labors.    Consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
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proportion    of   brain-work   that   must   be  greatly  improved  through  the  coming  of 

done  by  printing  pressmen,  typographers,  the  eight-hour  work  day.  Judging  by  this 

proofreaders,     lithographers,     engravers,  standard,  the  newspaper  men,  especially 

electrotypers,  etc.,    in    addition    to  their  the  night  workers,  ought  to  be  leaders  in 

manual  labor.     And  the  majority  of  ed-  the  temperance  movement,  for  on  a  num- 

itors,  journalists  and  newspaper  writers  ber  of  the    large    dailies    many    of  them 

are  employed  in  printing  plants,  and  work  work  only  seven  hours  each  day ! 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the 

the  printers.  eight-hour    day     came    in    the    printing 

The  point  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  world,  overtime  has  all  but  been  elimi- 
is  this :  When  such  highly-trained  in-  nated.  Seldom  in  these  days  does  one 
door  workers  are  forced  to  toil  constantly  hear  of  a  large  establishment  doing  ex- 
for  long  hours,  they  must  afterwards  en-  tra  night-work.  There  are  regular  night 
joy  some  relaxation  and  recreation.  Con-  forces  in  some  offices,  of  course,  but  it  is 
tinuous  overtime  will  prevent  them  from  hoped  that  these  also  will  soon  be  an  evil 
going  to  the  theaters  and  from  taking  a  of  the  past,  for  it  is  not  right  that  anyone 
part  in  evening  social  afifairs-  In  fact,  a  should  be  forced  to  work  when  Nature  it- 
decade  ago,"  long  working  hours  and  extra  self  sleeps. 

work   robbed   these   folk   of   all   ordinary  So,  today  at  noon  the  restaurants  are 

amusements,    and    even    their   home-life  filled    with    printing   craftsmen,    and    but 

was    destroyed.      Only   one   popular  and  few  of  them  are  partaking  of  the  saloons' 

universal  "pleasure"   remained — the  bril-  free   ( ?)   lunches,  for  now  many  of  them 

liantly  illuminated  liquor  saloon.     That  is  enjoy  a  longer  dinner-time.     In  the  even- 

zvhy  so  many  of  them  became  steady  pa-  ings  the  printers  and  their  families  can 

irons  of^  strong  drink!  ■  be  noticed  at  the  theater,  or  in  many  in- 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  shorter  work-  stances,  at  the  moving  pictures.  Heavy 
ing  day  in  the  printing  and  allied  indus-  drinkers  are  disappearing  from  the  print- 
tries,  for  it  is  already  here,  thank  God,  ing  business.  Many  have  become  total 
and  the  effect  so  far  among  the  workers  abstainers  from  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
has  been  wonderful.  Actually,  the  health  while  common  sense  had  a  great  deal  to 
and  morals  of  several  hundred  thousand  do  with  this,  the  shorter  work-day  has 
people  in    the    printing    trades  has  been  been  a  powerful  aid. 


THE  idea    that   the    human  race  must  find  relaxation  in 
some  form  of  injurious  indulgence  has  no  ground  in  com- 
mon sense  and  is  without  any  supporting  scientific  evidence. 


ALCOHOL  is  not  a  stimulant  to  the  real  man,  but  a  form 
of  "knock-out  drops"  putting  the  real  civilized  man  out 
of  business  and  releasing  the  primitive  latent  savage. 

— Declarations  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute, 
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Little  Paragraphs  on  Great  Matters 


Make  the  City  Safe. — Apprentices  un- 
der age  at  the  Newport  Naval  Training- 
Station  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  the 
city  of  Newport  because  some  of  them 
have  recently  gone  back  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  The  commandant  of  the 
station  in  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  New- 
port informed  him  of  this  regulation 
which  would  hold  until  conditions  in  the 
city  are  remedied. — Boston  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 20. 

How  to  Cut  Down  the  Death-Rate. — 

If  alcohol  and  syphilis  could  be  entirely 
eliminated,  the  average  death-rate  in  the 
United  States  could  be  reduced  from  14 
per  1,000,  as  at  present,  to  12  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  C.  F.  Bolduan,  director 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Education,  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican. 

The  Dispensary  goes  from  South  Caro- 
lina, which  voted  to  adopt  a  state  Pro- 
hibition amendment,  September  14,  thus 
eliminating  what  was  left  of  the  old  dis- 
pensary system. 

Foreign  Speaking  People  Exploited  for 
Liquor. — The  publicity  manager  of  the 
national  liquor  interests,  according  to 
The  American  Issue  (September  24), 
claims  that  333  foreign  language  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  with  a  circu- 
lation of  over  5,000,000  have  agreed  to 
publish  fortnightly  articles  on  "personal 
liberty."  Twenty-seven  languages  are 
represented  in  the  list.  This  educational 
work  for  liquor  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
personal  liberty  among  our  foreign-born 
explains  in  part  why  the  American  drink 
bill  continues  high.  It  is  high  time  that 
direct  anti-alcohol  work  on  a  large  scale 
were  done  among  these  new  citizens. 

Drink  Contributing  to  Over  One-Third 
of  the  Philanthropy  Cases. — Over  20  per 
cent  of  the  cases  handled  by  charitable 
organizations  in  Minneapolis  were  suffer- 
ing directly  through  drink,  Dr.  Charles 
Stelzle  (National  Daily,  September  29)  re- 
ports from  the  organization  recoras;  18 
per  cent  more  had  been  indirectly  brought 
to  their  present  condition  by  liquor. 
These  were  families  in  which  both  hus- 
band and  wife  were  living. 

The  National  Safety  Council  held  its 
Fourth  Annual  Safety  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  19-21.  A  safety  exhibit 
and  a  full  program  touching  a  great  va- 
riety of  phases  of  safety  work  in  general 


and  as  applied  to  special  industries.  The 
value  of  the  safety  movement  has  no- 
where been  better  demonstrated  than  on 
the  railroads  which. have  thereby  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  accidents  both  to 
employees  and  travelers. 

Some  of  the  epigrams  of  the  program 
have  more  than  a  meaning  limited  to  pre- 
vention of  accidents : 

Care  for  Safety  Means  Safety  from 
Care. 

Safety  Outlook  depends  on  Safety  In- 
sight. 

Take  Anything  Good—hut  Don't  Take 
Chances. 

It  is  Cheaper  to  Keep  Well  than  to  Get 
Well. 

In  the  Modern  Scheme  of  Things  Waste 
has  to  go.     Accidents  are  a  Waste! 

Seeds  of  Carelessness  yield  Weeds  of 
Regret. 

More  Restrictions  Demanded  for  the 
Drinking  Chauffeur. — The  daily  and  med- 
ical press  are  reiterating  demands  that 
more  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  al- 
cohol-using automobile  driver.  The  New 
York  Medical  Record  discussing  the  fact 
that  the  pleasurable  sensation  associated 
with  the  movement  of  the  machine  tends 
to  relax  the  normal  mental  "brakes"  that 
are  essential.  Regarding  alcohol  it  re- 
marks that  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  automobile  accidents  occur  after 
"dining  out"  suggests  that  alcohol  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  part  in  removing  the 
restraining  influence  of  prudence  and 
caution- 

"The  exhilaration  produced  by  an 
amount  of  alcohol  that  would  not  ordi- 
narily intoxicate  may  be  sufficient  to 
transform  a  cautious  driver  into  an  un- 
safe and  dangerous  one.  The  effect  of 
physical  and  mental  fatigue  in  removing 
the  barrier  of  wise  mental  restraint  is  al- 
most too  obvious  to  require  comment." 

Non-Alcoholic  Patent  Medicines  to  Be 
Guarded. — An  inquiry  into  "patent  med- 
icines" has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Proprietary  Medicines  of  the 
American  ^  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
They  are  not  only  to  study  the  reliability 
of  the  claims  made  for  such  medicines, 
but  are  to  inquire  whether  or  to  what  ex- 
tent these  "medicines"  contain  alcohol  or 
habit-forming  narcotic  drugs  in  sufficient 
proportions  to  render  them  liable  to  ere- 
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ate  an  alcohol  or  drug  habit  or  to  sat- 
isfy such  a  habit  when  created. 

The  Commission  believes  that  if  these 
preparations  contain  alcohol  it  must  be 
sufficiently  medicated  to  prevent  its  use 
as  an  intoxicating  beverage,,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  no  more  alcohol  should  be 
present  than  is  properly  necessary  to  hold 
in  solution  the  essential  constituents  of 
the  preparation  and  to  protect  it  against 
freezing,  or  other  deleterious  change. 

College  Students  Working  and  Giving. 

— That  the  anti-liquor  movement  means 
something  more  to  the  college  world  than 
an  occasion  for  noise,  oratory  and  spas- 
modic enthusiasm  is  made  very  clear  by 
a  late  bulletin  of  the  Intercollegiate  Pro- 
hibition Association,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  some  2,000  students  and  professors 
pledged  more  than  $50,000  for  the  work 
of  that  association  during  the  next  five 
years.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  pledges 
were  secured  in  five  months,  that  the  don- 
ors were  for  the  most  part  the  poorer  stu- 
dents, the  ones  who  are  working  their 
way  through  school,  that  they  are  already 
giving  to  missions  and  to  other  causes. 


and  that  this  new  giving  means  actual 
sacrifice  in  many  cases,  then  the  true^ sig- 
nificance is  even  clearer.  Only  about  90 
colleges  in  15  states  were  reached  in  this 
campaign  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
year  will  see  the  appeal  extended  to  200 
colleges  and  some  $100,000  realized. 

What  Might  Have  Been. — Sir  Berkeley 
Moynihan  said  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
London  that  if  five  years  ago  the  cost  of 
one  day's  war  at  the  present  rate  had  been 
devoted  to  research  work,  the  scourge  ot 
tuberculosis  would  be  hastening  to  its 
conclusion  and  we  should  probably  have 
been  free  from  cancer. — Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Ass'n,  October  2,  1915. 


Edmonton  Physicians  Favor  Prohibi- 
tion— The  Academy  of  Medicine,  Edmon- 
ton, has  adopted  the  following  temper- 
ance resolution:  That  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  Prohibition  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  and  endorse  the  pro- 
posed liquor  act  for  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Alberta- 


Aiming  at  the  Predisposing  Cause 

THE  German    Society    for   Combat-  venereal  infection,  especially  among  mar- 

ing   Venereal     Diseases     has    sent  ^ed  men,  takes  place  under  the  influence 

the  following  letter  to  the  hygienic  ■  of  alcohol.                 .r,  .     1     u   1 

1^     r         .  It   IS   not  alone   that   alcohol   removes 

advisers  at  the  front .                                 ^  ^-j^^  restraint  arising  from  moral  and  hy- 

The  enormous  increase  of  venereal  dis-  gienic  considerations  that  is   so   import- 

dease  as  shown  by  the  sickness  statistics  ant,  but  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  all  pre- 

of  the  home  garrisons,  as  well  as  of  the  cautionary  measures. 


armies  in  the  field,  among  the  new  sub- 
stitute troops  and  among  the  convales- 
cents, and  the  serious  consequences  of 
these  diseases  both  to  the  present  mili- 
tary efficiency  of  the  army  and  to  the 
future  health  of  the  whole  nation,  calls 
for  an  energetic,  comprehensive  and 
many-sided  campaign  against  them. 


Without  making  any  proposition  as  to 
how  far  and  in  what  way  the  use  of  al- 
cohol should  be  restricted  in  the  army, 
we  appeal  to  you  only  with  the  request 
that  you  use  your  strongest  influence 
with  the  military  authorities  to  get  them 
to  add  to  all  the  other  reasons  for  re- 
stricting the  use  of  alcohol  its  relation  to 
venereal  infection  as  the  most  important 
one  to  be  taken  into  consideration. — Der 


Much    is    already   being    done    by    the       .,    ,.  -nr       t  rr^        1  .    j 

army  leaders,  through  instruction  to  the  f^shnent  May-June,  1915.  Translated 
men,  through  protective  measures  and  ^^r  the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 
the  supervision  of  prostitution.  ''' 

We  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  one 
factor  the  importance  of  which  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  in  the  efforts  to 
suppress  venereal  disease — that  ,  is,  the 
use  of  alcohol.  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion reported  on  all  sides  from  physicians 
and   patients   that   a   very   large   part   of 


npHE  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  extreme 
-^  moderation,  has  a  very  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  a  person  suffering  from  syphilis, 
and  is  quite  liable  to  render  the  cure  or  the 
control  of  the  disease  impossible. — Archi- 
bald McNeil,  M.  D.,  New  York,  in  Ver- 
mont Health  Bulletin,  Sept.,  1915. 
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The  Crowd  Behind  the  First  Base 

THE  visitor  who  attended  one  of  the 
recent  world  series  of  baseball 
games  when  he  looked  across  the 
diamond  at  the  crowd  behind  the  first 
base  saw  only  a  queer  colored  mass  seem- 
ingly composed  of  black  hats,  light  shirt 
fronts  and  dark  coats. 

Individuality  is  lost  in  a  crowd,  but  get 
closer  to  the  crowd,  look  the  component 
men  over  one  at  a  time,  and  individual 
differences  are  apparent  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  Every  man  is  a  combi- 
nation of  personal  characteristics,  desires, 
hopes,  likes  and  dislikes,  racial  and  fam- 
ily traits,,  educational  or  business  asso- 
ciations and  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages that  make  him  distinct,  not  only 
from  the  man  next  to  him,  but  from  every 
other  individual  in  the  wide  world. 

This  curiously  composed,  differentiated 
individuality  must  be  recognized  in  the 
effort  to  further  a  radical  change  in  any 
habit,  custom  or  situation  in  individual 
and  national  life.  Educational  work  on 
the  alcohol  question  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Even  among  the  most  devoted 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  temperance  one 
finds  all  shades  of  radicalism  and  con- 
servatism. This  being  so  among  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  of  those  who  are  indifferent  or 
opposed  to  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  temper- 
ance educational  w^ork  must  be  directed 
at  the  individual  man  "behind  the  first 
base."  If  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful it  must  have  variety  and  also 
adaptability  to  the  person  to  be  reached- 
Some  must  have  facts  made  concrete. 
Some  need  the  appeal  to  the  eye.     Some 


respond  only  to  cold  logic.  Some  must 
feel  economic  pressure.  There  are  those 
who  will  be  convinced  only  by  the  actual 
demonstrations  of  science  and  experience, 
others  who  are  quickly  moved  through 
their  emotions.  Some  must  be  satisfied 
along  economic  lines,  some  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  wisdom  of  po- 
litical action. 

The  temperance  armamentary  needs  to 
be  and  is  a  full  one  today.  But  the 
worker  who  wants  to  see  results  must 
choose  and  use  his  material  with  wisdom 
and  insight. 

The  Truth  About  Tea  and  Coffee 

COFFEE  and  tea  are  discussed  by  a 
recent  health  letter  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute.  Briefly,  the  con- 
clusions from  experiments  are  that  ap- 
parently there  are  no  ill-effects  noted  on 
the  days  following  moderate  stimulation 
with  coffee.  In  a  sound,  healthy  indi- 
vidual, doses  equivalent  to  a  strong  cup 
of  coffee  produce  no  noticeable  ill-effects 
except  slight  nervousness,  but  doses 
equivalent  ""O  one  and  a  half  cups  of  cof- 
fee produce  marked  unsteadiness  in  mus- 
cular and  mental  tone. 

Warning  is  given,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  continued  use  of  coffee 
may  cause  a  slow  damage  to  the  nervous 
system,  especially  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  the  heart,  as  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  people  who  have  taken  tea  and 
coffee  for  years  apparently  without  harm, 
who  suddenly  develop  a  susceptibility  to 
these  drugs. 

The  bulletin  concludes  that  quantities 
of  these  drinks  beyond  one  cup  daily  are 
unwise,  even  for  the  healthy,  and  that 
even  this  amount  may  be  distinctly  harm- 
ful to  persons  sufifering  from  dyspepsia, 
sleeplessness,  nervousness,  heart  affec- 
tions, or  who  have  a  tendency  to  ner- 
vous and  mental  irritability. 

The  ill-effects  of  the  beverages  can  be 
lessened  if  care  is  taken  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Neither  should  be  boiled,  as  boiling 
drives  off  the  oils  which  give  flavor  and 
extracts  the  acid  constituents  which  are 
injurious  to  the  stomach. 

To  meet  the  conditions  for  which  tea 
and  coffee  are  often  taken,  the  Letter  sug- 
gests that  instead  of  using  these  drugs, 
for  mental  fatigue  there  should  be  rest  or 
sleep  and  change;  for  physical  fatigue, 
rest,  a  bath  or  a  rub-down  is  far  better 
than  drugs. 
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The  Advertisers  *  Red  Herring 

^4"|~)EER  is  absolutely  pure." 

r^  Thus    runs    the    liquor  advertise- 
ment, and  it  harps  on  the  string 
of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  this  prod- 
uct of  the  brewery. 

It  has  not  always  been  thus. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  for  1905  published  an- 
alyses of  36  brands  of  beer,  which  were 
adulterated-  They  were  manufactured  or 
sold  by  23  companies  with  headquarters 
in  seven  states.  There  were  65  convic- 
tions for  selling-  adulterated  beer,  porter 
and  ale,  and  21  more  indictments  for  the 
same  ofifense  pending  trial. 

But  to  let  that  pass,  suppose  beer  is 
pure,,  what  then?  Dr.  J.  J.  Abel  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  reported  for  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  in  1903  that  "Ethyl- 
alcohol  (which  beer  contains)  alone  is 
poisonous  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
evils  of  intemperance." 

"When  all  the  facts  are  summed  up," 
said  Professor  Abel,  "we  must  concur  in 
the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Mag- 
nus Huss  (1859)  and  in  late  years  by 
Joffroy  and  others,  that  the  impurities 
and  by-products  of  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  neglected  altogether  as  a  cause 


of  the  drink  evil.  They  are  present  in 
such  minute  quantities  in  all  alcoholic 
drinks  that  their  role  in  causing  the  le- 
sions of  chronic .  alcoholism  is  one  only 
of  secondary  importance." 

Dr.  Andre  Autheaume,  of  Paris,  a  phy- 
sician connected  with  leading  hospitals 
and  a  prize-holder  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Medico-Psychological 
Society,  as  long  ago  as  1897  in  a  mono- 
graph on  the  poisonousness  of  the  various 
alcohols,  declared  that  while  impurities 
increased  to  a  certain  degree  the  poison- 
ousness of  alcoholic  liquors,  they  formed 
relatively  so  small  a  part  of  alcoholic 
drinks  that  they  were  only  of  secondary 
consideration  in  the  production  of  alco- 
holism. 

"We  purposely  reiterate  the  fact,  for  it 
is  necessary  to  puncture  the  fallacy,  if 
the  purest  alcohol  is  fundamentally  a 
poison,  it  alone  constitutes  the  major  part 
of  the  harmful  substances  contained  in 
the  liquors  that  cause  alcoholism." 

The  "Beer  is  pure"  slogan  is  simply  a 
red  herring  drawn  across  the  path  of  the 
progress  of  sobriety  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  main  issues. 

If  "beer  is  pure,"  what  of  it,  as  long 
as  it  contains  alcohol? 


ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERIES 

THE  value  of  some  of  the  most  nota- 
ble experiments  on  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  at  the  start  they 
were  accidental.  That  is,  the  experi- 
mentator  did  not  originally  set  out  to  as- 
certain the  fitness  of  alcohol  for  human 
consumption,  but  in  working  for  another 
purpose  obtained  such  an  unexpected  and 
surprising  result  with  alcohol  that  he  set 
about  making  a  special  study  of  it. 

One  instance  of  this  kind  was  the  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  B.  AV.  Richardson,  while 
experimenting  with  amyl  nitrate,  that  al- 
cohol had  a  relaxing  effect  where  he  ex- 
pected to-  find  the  contrary.  Instead  of 
elevating  the  functions  Qf  life,  he  said, 
or  acting  as  a  stimulant,  as  commonly 
held,  it  reduced  them.  It  was  this  reduc- 
ing power  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, he  declared,  that  first  "liberated" 
the  heart  and  excited  the  nervous  centers 


and  aroused  the  passions  to  leave  them 
afterwards  dull  and  palsied- 

It  is  this  discovery,  supported  and  veri- 
fied by  other  scientists,  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  employment  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  and  knocked  the  prop  from  un- 
der the  popular  practice  of  taking  it  as  a 
tonic  or  stimulant. 

It  was  by  accident  that  Professor 
Kraepelin  changed  the  thought  of  the 
world  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  small 
doses  or  of  habitual  moderate  drinking 
on  working  ability.  He  wished  to  find 
a  substance  that  would  always  have  a 
measurable  effect  on  the  brain,  so  that 
by  means  of  it  existing  mental  disorders 
could  be  accurately  detected  and  esti- 
mated. 

He  also  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  al- 
cohol was  a  reducer  of  power  where  it 
had  been  supposed  to  be  a  stimulant,  and 
this  led  to  further  exact  experiments  with 
alcohol. 
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Professor  Kraepelin's  discovery  of  the 
impairing  effects  of  alcohol  on  mental 
operations  is  revolutionizing  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  business  and  industrial 
world. 

And  nov^  has  come  a  third  accidental 
discovery  that  points  to  another  revolu- 
tion in  the  popular  valuation  of  alcohol. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
user  of  alcohol  today  is  that  a  little  will 
not  hurt  him.  In  proof,  he  points  to  Mr. 
A  or  Mr.  B,  perhaps  to  his  own  father, 
who  has  used  it  all  his  life  and  was  never 
harmed  by  it,  lived  to  a  hale  and  hearty 
old  age. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Stockard,  who  has  been 
studying  the  hereditary  effects  of  alcohol 
on  guinea-pigs,  did  not  start  out  with  the 
idea  of  flinging  another  stone  at  alcohol. 
He  was  studying  the  influences  that  af- 
fected the  development  of  eggs.  He 
found  that  certain  influences  caused  them 
to  develop  abnormally.  He  was  able  to 
produce  at  will  marked  deformities,  mon- 
strosities, in  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  he  wished 
to  carry  his  studies  into  the  higher  types, 
the  mammals. 

He  began  with  guinea-pigs  and  used 
alcohol  because  he  had  found  that  it 
would  produce  monstrosities  in  the  lower 
animals.  He  has  not  yet  brought  out 
such  deformities  in  the  higher  forms  like 
guinea-pigs,  but  he  has  produced  what  all 
the  world  is  now  discussing  in  human 
stock — degenerates,  creatures  of  arrested 
development,  of  weak  or  disordered  ner- 
vous systems. 

The  special  result  of  this  finding  that 
may  be  of  significance  to  the  man  who 
has  used  alcohol  all  his  life  and  seems 
to  be  unharmed  by  it,  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  generation  of  guinea-pigs  to  which 
Dr.  Stockard  gave  alcohol  remained  ap- 
parently in  excellent  health.  They  were 
strong,  vigorous  animals  to  begin  with. 
They  escaped  alcoholic  stomach  troubles 
because  the  poison  was  not  given  them 
by  the  stomach  but  by  inhalation. 

At  first,  it  caused  some  inflammation  of 
the  air  passages,  but  these  soon  became 
hardened  to  it  and  the  animals  thrived, 
had  good  appetites  and  grew  fat. 

Even  the  microscope  failed  to  reveal 
abnormal  changes  in  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans of  certain  ones  that  were  killed  and 
subjected  to  minute  examination. 

And  yet  in  these  animals  had  occurred 
an  injury  that  started  a  train  of  degen- 
erate offspring.  • 


That  the  alcohol  was  the  only  cause 
that  could  have  originated  this  degener- 
acy was  proved  in  various  ways.  A  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  animals  was 
used,  all  healthy  and  vigorous  at  the  start 
and  capable  t)f  producing,  and  they  pro- 
duced healthy  offspring  before  the  alco- 
hol was  given  them. 

A  sufficiently  large  number  of  other 
animals  was  used  for  comparison,  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner  in  every  re- 
spect except  that  they  received  no  alco- 
hol. These  continued  to  transmit  health 
and  vigor  to  their  young. 

The  material  for  comparison  was, 
therefore,  adequate  and  handled  without 
errors  that  could  vitiate  the  comparison. 

The  establishment  of  the  alcoholic  de- 
generacy was  further  proved  by  the 
progeny  of  the  second  generation,  the 
grandchildren  of  the  animals  first  alco- 
holized. These  were  very  degenerate, 
worse  than  the  immediate  descendants 
except  when  a  second  generation  alco- 
holic— that  is,  an  animal  that  had  itself 
received  no  alcohol  but  whose  parents 
had,  was  mated  to  a  second  generation 
normal.  Such  matings  yielded  some  ap- 
parently healthy  animalsj,  not  regularly, 
as  in  the  all-normals,  but  often  enough  to 
show  that  the  degeneracy  could  undoubt- 
edly be  bred  out  by  continued  mating 
with  normal  stock. 

In  this  we  see  the  parallel  of  what  has 
undoubtedly  saved  the  human  race  from 
the  extreme  degeneracy  that  its  alcoholic 
habits  would  seem  to  have  necessitated 
if  alcohol  is  as  potent  a  cause  as  the  ex- 
periments indicate. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  women 
from  alcoholic  habits  is  undoubtedly  the 
reason  that  the  human  stock  is  in  no 
worse  condition  than  it  is  today. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Stockard's  ex- 
periments to  the  question  of  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  of 
feeble-mindedness,  of  the  moral  delin- 
quent, the  criminal  degenerate,  the  "psy- 
chopathic" alcoholic,  and  other  classes  of 
the  social  unfit,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

Even  the  possibility  of  its  parallel  ef- 
fect upon  men,  without  the  definite  proof 
which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  human 
relations,  but  which  are  shown  forth  in 
many  statistics,  ought  to  work  a  third 
and  final  revolution  in  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  harmful  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 
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SOME    POSSIBILITIES    IN    LOCAL 
TEAM   WORK 

AMONG  the  illustrations  of  what  a 
town  can  do  what  its  active  spirits 
band  themselves  together  for  public 
welfare  work  is  a  little  four-page  monthly 
recently  received  entitled  The  Gramercy 
Chronicle.  It  is  published  by  the  Gram- 
ercy Neighborhood  Association  of  New 
York  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

The  first  number  contains  brief  articles 
on  eleven  different  health  subjects,  in- 
cluding a  story,  a  fly  multiplication  table, 
and  an  effective  picture  illustration,  with 
a  seasoning  of  jokes.  It  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest and  influence  many  people  in  that 
neighborhood  on  important  matters  of 
health. 

Another  publication  originating  from  a 
local  committee  deals  entirely  with  the 
alcohol  question,  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  acquaint  a  community  with  the 
losses  its  members  themselves  suffer  di- 
rectly as  a  consequence  of  the  open  sa- 
loon. This  is  a  bulletin  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  a  local  survey  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the 
town  of  Rock  Island,  Iowa,,  before  the 
state  went  dry.  In  the  list  of  subjects  in- 
vestigated by  this  local  committee  are 
suggestions  which  it  would  no  doubt  well 
repay  any  other  town  to  follow  out  with 
improvements  or  additional  special  local 
features  where  possible. 

The  Rock  Island  committee  collected 
and  published  for  general  distribution  the 
following  information : 

1.  The  number  of  saloons  and  the  rate 
per  1,000  inhabitants. 

2.  The  location  of  the  saloons  with 
reference  to  the  institutions  and  classes 
of  people  they  affected  by  their  proxim- 
ity- For  example,  most  of  those  in  Rock 
Island  stood  directly  in  the  route  of  large 
numbers  of  men  going  tO'  and  from  their 
work,  or  close  to  the  railroad  station 
where  they  were  the  first  and  most  con- 
spicuous establishments  to  be  seen  by 
incomers. 

3.  The  probable  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  town  for  liquor,  estimating 
that  each  saloon  must  do  at  least  $30 
worth  of  business  a  day. 

4.  Personal  incidents  showing  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  individuals  and 
families  in  known  and  verifiable  cases. 

5.  The  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness   and    disorderly    conduct    due    to 


drink,  the  percentage  and  notable  in- 
stances of  the  local  criminality  caused  by 
it ;  from  this  the  cost  of  the  alcohol- 
caused  crime  to  the  public. 

6.  The  percentage  of  sickness  treated 
in  public  institutions  due  to  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  what  the  public  had  to  pay 
in  caring  for  it. 

7.  The  cases  and  cost  of  the  local  pov- 
erty due  to  drink  both  in  almshouses  and, 
as  far  as  ascertainable,  in  that  relieved  by 
private  or  society  philanthropy. 

8.  The  amount  of  money  the  town  re- 
ceived for  liquor  licenses  and  the  balance 
between  this  and  the  amount  the  public 
was  taxed  to  pay  for  the  consequences  of 
the  liquors  sold. 

The  results  of  this  survey  led  logic- 
ally to  the  motto  with  which  the  pam- 
phlet closed, 

"Vote  dry  and  start  a  hank  account." 

In  every  town  where  saloons  exist, 
enough  people  have  felt  or  seen  their  evil 
effects  to  make  an  effective  combination 
against  them  if  only  the  activity  and  en- 
ergy thus  available  could  be  concentrated 
and  wisely  directed.  And  a  local  survey 
committee  composed  of  persons  actively 
interested  in  the  town  welfare  could  ex- 
tend the  list  of  subjects  investigated  by 
the  Rock  Island  committee,  making  it  in- 
clude the  effect  of  drink  upon  school  at- 
tendance, child  labor,  upon  homes  sup- 
ported by  the  mothers'  earnings  because 
of  drinking  fathers,  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

The  special  value  of  information  ob- 
tained by  intelligent,  systematic,  pains- 
taking work  of  this  kind  consists  in  its 
dealing  with  facts  that  can  be  easily  veri- 
fied on  the  spot,  with  officials  and  insti- 
tutions known  to  the  people  of  the  place, 
with  interests  that  touch  them  directly, 
financially  and  otherwise.  The  same  in- 
formation will  also  be  of  use  to  other 
towns  as  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  similar 
study  and  thus  to  a  more  rapid  enlight- 
enment. 

Every  town  making  such  a  local  study 
should  put  itself  in  touch  with  a  publish- 
ing center  of  such  information  in  order 
to  help  and  be  helped  by  the  extensive 
and  growing  fund  of  information  upon 
the  relation  between  alcoholic  liquors  and 

the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind- 

* 

To  speak  for  temperance  is  not  to 
speak  for  any  party  or  any  sect.  The 
temperance  advocate  holds  a  brief  for 
the  race.— W.  T.  McElveen,  D.  D. 
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THE  men  who  like  Paul,  have  gone  to  heathen  lands  with  the  mes- 
sage, "We  seek  not  yours,  but  you,"  have  been  hindered  by  those 
w^ho  coming  after  have  reversed  the  message.  Rum  and  other  corrupt- 
ing agencies  come  in  with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble  races 
wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  w^hite  man's  vices. 

— President  Benjamin  Harrison. 


THE  PRICE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

ABOSTON-owned  schooner  lately 
sailed  from  Boston  for  Africa  with 
a  cargo  of  1,770  kegs,  392  barrels 
and  830  puncheons  of  rum.  This  is  the 
fourth  four-master  to  leave  Boston  within 
a  few  months  with  similar  cargoes,  while 
when  the  item  was  published,  another 
sailing  vessel  was  loading  and  would 
soon  be  off.  Seven  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons of  liquor  were  carried  out  by  the  first 
three  vessels. 

If  one  allows  his  imagination  to  real- 
ize the  descriptions  of  numerous  eye-wit- 
nesses and  picture  the  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness, riot,  cruelty,  murder  and  degrada- 
tion when  the  natives  of  Africa  purchase 
and  consume  this  liquor,  he  is  filled  with 
shame  that  this  traffic  is  still  allowed. 

In  this  trade,  at  least,  there  is  plenty 
of  ground  for  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and 
sordidness  that  some  nations  have 
thrown  at  us. 

How  strangely  it  reads :  Massachu- 
setts, that  led  the  states  in  protesting 
against  and  putting  down  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  by  the  South;  that 
still  holds  indignation  meetings  and  reads 
the  moral  law  to  her  Southern  brothers 
when  they  lynch  a  negro — sends  shipload 
after  shipload  of  rum  to  poison  that  same 
race  on  their  native  soil.  The  state,  so 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  enfran- 
chised African  in  America  that  she 
poured  out  her  money  for  his  education 
and  protection,  now  smugly  pockets  the 
profits  obtained  from  the  sweat  and  tears 
and  blood,  from  the  rum  frenzy,  cruelty 
and  murders  engendered  in  that  same 
race  by  her  merchandise !  The  state  that 
so  long  posed  as  the  spokesman  of  civili- 
zation permits  her  traders  to  go  to  those 
nature-children  and  persuade  them  that 
the  way  to  civilization  is  through  the 
purchase  of  this  poison. 

A  compilation  of  the  dealings  of  the 
civilized  nations  with  the  half-civilized 
and  the  uncivilized  of  the  world  today 
makes  a  sorrowful  impression.     And  not 


the  least  of  the  depressing  effects  is  the 
fact  that  the  nations  boasting  the  most 
exalted  of  all  the  religions,  the  religion 
of  self-sacrifice  and  service  for  all  man- 
kind, should  be  guilty  of  more  subtle  and 
destructive,  if  less  brutal  acts,  than  those 
committed  by  pagan  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

For  the  sake  of  gain.  Great  Britain  fas- 
tened the  opium  vice  upon  the  millions 
of   China. 

For  gain,  France  and  Germany  have 
thrust  or  smuggled  liquors  into  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

For  gain,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  devastated  with  liquor  not 
only  the  Indians  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, but  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  are 
continuing  the  process  with  the  wards 
we  adopted  with  such  fine  exercise  of  dis- 
interestedness, Porto  Rico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

With  fair  dealings,  we  won  the  friend- 
ship of  China  and  are  now  allowing  our 
liquor  and  tobacco  traders  to  swarm 
down  upon  that  formerly  opium-ridden 
land  while  it  is  still  in  the  desperate 
struggle  of  freeing  itself  of  its  former 
narcotic. 

Is  it  necessary  that  these  great  wrongs 
be  allowed  in  order  that  civilization  may 
advance?  Does  our  principle  of  liberty 
necessitate  condoning  every  trade  that 
assumes  the  guise  of  commerce? 

All  over  this  country  and  England  are 
thousands  of  conscientious  people  who 
feel  keenly  the  shame  of  these  wrongs  the 
national  policy  permits,  but  their  voices 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  united 
to  efifect  a  change  of  policy. 

Their  protests  are  unheeded  because 
the  seats  of  official  power  are  held  by 
those  who  do  not  or  will  not  recognize 
the  iniquity  of  a  strong  people  destroy- 
ing a  weaker  one  by  certain  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  destructive  enough 
at  home  to  be  abolished,  and  still  more 
destructive  to  aboriginals. 

This  is  the  question  to  be  settled :    Be- 
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cause  a  class  of  people  prefer  to  gain 
their  living  and  a  competence  by  raising 
or  manufacturing  articles  which  are  de- 
structive to  their  fellow-men,  shall  they 
be  allowed  to  do  so?  Or  shall  they  be 
compelled  to  confine  their  activities  to 
wholesome,  legitimate  productions? 

In  an  absolute  monarchy  the  question 
could  be  settled  very  simply :  Convince 
the  monarch  that  the  products  are  de- 
structive, and,  if  he  were  conscientious, 
he  would  prohibit  them  at  once.  But 
power  here  is  in  the  hands  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  task  of  educating  the 
sources  of  power  is  tremendous. 

Where,  however,  is  there  a  nobler  task 
than  this  great  work?  The  world  takes 
ofif  its  hat  to  the  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  sends  out  the  missionary  to 
uplift  others  at  its  own  expense.  Is  it 
not  equally  meritorious  to  refuse  tO'  share 
in  one  penny  of  proceeds  derived  from 
substances  that  degrade  and  ruin?  And 
are  not  we  as  a  nation  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  take  such  a  position? 


C  orr  espondence 


DR.  WILEY  ANSWERS  BEER  CLAIM 

f\  UR  local  papers  advertise  beer,  quot- 
^^  ing    Dr.    H.    W.    Wiley    as    saying: 
"Beer  is  a  veritable  food  product.     It  can 
be  truly  termed  liquid  food." 
Is  this  statement  correct? 

Reply 

Dr.  Wiley  himself  answered  a  similar 
inquiry  in  Good  Housekeeping  (Septem- 
ber) as  follows : 

"The  use  of  my  name  in  advertising 
beer  in  this  way  is  wholly  unauthorized. 
I  do  not  know  where  in  my  writings  or 
published  addresses  I  said  that  beer  is  a 
veritable  food  product. 

"Furthermore,  in  the  last  few  years  I 
have  been  irresistably  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  thing  for  the  men- 
tal and  physical  health ,  of  our  people 
would  be  the  complete  abolition  of  com- 
merce in  alcoholic  beverages.  This  con- 
viction makes  it  doubly  irksome  for  me 
to  see  my  name  continually  used  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  beer  as  a  food." 

* 

DANGEROUS  OPTIMISM 

I    was  never  in  my  life  called  a  pessi- 
mist, but  my  optimism  is  not  of  the 
sort  that  refuses  to  face  the  clouds — 
rather  of  the  kind  that  sees  beyond  the 


"clouds  and  darkness,"  the  Great  White 
Throne.  The  recent  Prohibition  victo- 
ries should  only  make  us  "bind  our  hel- 
met bands  the  tighter,"  and  say  "Cheer 
up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come."  As  we 
get  nearer  to  the  strongholds  the  fighting 
is  sure  to  be  more  desperate  and  our 
great  need  is,  therefore,  to  strengthen  our 
line,  which  is  none  too  strong  at  the  cen- 
ter of  legislation,  and  is  perilously  zveak 
on  the  left  zving  of  law.  enforcement  and 
on  the  right  wing  of  education.  Our  leg- 
islation thus  far  only  aims  to  stop  the 
"sale"  of  liquors  in  certain  small  or  large 
areas,  into  which  it  is  increasingly  easy 
to  import  unlimited  liquors  for  private 
consumption.  This  is  half  Prohibition, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  cut  the  evil 
in  half.  And  there  is  no  little  encour- 
agement in  the  victorious  union  of  good 
citizens  on  such  an  issue. 

But  law  enforcement  has  been  incred- 
ibly neglected,  by  officials  of  city  and 
state,  by  citizens,  and  by  reform  organi- 
zations with  some  few  exceptions.  We 
should  get  laws  faster  and  get  much 
greater  benefit  from  them  if  half  as  much 
effort  and  money  as  is  devoted  to  making 
laws  was  devoted  to  making  them  work. 

And  education  is  equally  needed,  first 
to  get  laws  made  and  enforced,  and  sec- 
ond, to  get  the  individual  citizen  to  close 
forever  the  "rum  hole"  under  his  own 
nose,  and  padlock  it  by  the  perpetual  in- 
junction of  the  pledge.  This  out-of-school 
moral  education  can  be  adequately  pro- 
vided only  by  union  lecture  courses  and 
monthly  distribution  of  literature  from 
door  to  door. 

What  the  temperance  forces  need  to 
face  is  that  we  must  re-enforce  our  law 
enforcement   and    educational   work. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 
* 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN'S  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  DRINK 

So  far  has  the  anti-alcohol  movement 

in  the  colleges  proceeded  that  a  man  who 

frankly  opposes  its  use  is  more  respected 

than  the    man    who    condones    it. — Prof. 

Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University. 

* 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW 

Twenty  years    ago    it    was  said,  "The 

harm  of  moderate  drinking  is  that  it  may 

lead  to  immoderate  drinking. 

Today   it   is   known   that  the   harm   of 

moderate  drinking  is  moderate  drinking. 

—The  Intercollegiate  Statesman. 
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A  Program  of  Prevention 

By  Dr.  Frankwood  W.  Williams 

The  address  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  was  recently  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Monday 
Evening  Club  m  Boston.  The  great  possibilities  of  preventing  mental  disease  and  feeble-mindedness  were 
pomted  out,  especially  of  the  latter,  as  the  feeble-minded  constitute  a  class  whose  cost  to  the  community  and  the 
state   exceeds   that   of   almost   any   other   group   of   dependents  with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis. 

WHEN  a  state  has  to  expend  each  departments  and  its  newly  organized  out- 
year  over  $4,000,000  for  the  sup-  patient  departments,  for  those  who  have 
port  of  any  group  of  its  popula-  been  insane  but  who  are  now  recovered, 
tion,  that  group  presents  a  serious  prob-  But  from  the  prophylactic  point  of  view 
lem.     When  Massachusetts  first  began  to  these  two  groups  are  of  the  least  import- 
provide  public    care    for    its  insane,  the  ance. 

matter   appeared  to  be   a   comparatively  Providing  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 

simple  one.     One  hospital  providmg  for  diseased  after  the  damage  has  been  done 

500  patients  was  considered  sufficient.  In  ^ill  have  as  little  effect  in  the  prevention 

less  than  a  hundred  years  the  state  finds  of  first  attacks  of  insanity  as  providing 

itself  with  sixteen  mtsitutions  caring  for  elaborate  care  for  patients  suffering  from 

some  21,000  patients  annually  at  a  cost  of  typhoid  fever  would  have  in  the  preven- 

$4,547,768.     Patients  are  being  admitted  tion  of  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever.    The 

to  the  state  hospitals  at  a  rate  of  over  fiei^  fo^  prophylaxis  lies  in  the  first  two 

3,000  a  year.     Some  of  these  recover,  but  groups— those  now  sane,  who  will  remain 

the   majority   are   incapacitated   the   rest  sane  except  through  the  working  of  some 

of  their  lives.  exogenous   factor;   and   those   now   sane 

The  efforts  of  the  state  up  to  the  pres-  but  who  will  become  insane  under  cer- 

ent  have  not  only  not  lessened  the  prob-  tain  conditions. 

lem,  they  have  not  even  kept  pace  with  There  are  today  in  our  state  hospitals 

it.     And  the  reason   is   not   far  to   seek,  approximately    14,000  patients.     From   a 

Providing  for  the   care   of  the   mentally  prophylactic  standpoint  little  can  be  done 

diseased  after  the  damage  has  been  dope,  for  these.     But  new  cases  are  admitted 

important  and  essential  as  a  humanitarian  to  our  hospitals  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000 

measure,  will  have  little  effect  in  the  pre-  a  year.     The  problem  is  how  to  prevent 

vention  of  mental  disease.     The  empha-  these  3,000  each  year  from  becoming  in- 

sis  of  our  efforts  is  misplaced.     Greater  sane.     It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 

stress  must  be  placed  upon  efforts  at  pre-  time  will  ever  come  when  this  figure  will 

vention.     A  hundred  years  ago  this  could  be  reduced  to  zero.     But  at  the  present 

not  be  done,  as  the  causes  of  mental  dis-  we  are  doing  little  to  impede  its  progress 

ease    were    unknown,   but    today   we    do  to  a  maximum,   with  the  maximum  not 

know  that  heredity,  alcohol  and  syphilis  yet  in  sight,  when  we  might  be  taking 

are  the  three  most  important  factors  pro-  steps  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum, 

ducing  mental  disease.  'pj^g  seeds  of  mental  disease  were  sown 

^    There  is  one  family  in  this  state,  and  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  3,000  ten, 

it  is  not  an  exceptional  family  of  its  kind,  fifteen,  twenty  years  ago  in  the  form  of 

composed  of  a  feeble-minded  father  and  syphilis.     These  patients  are  lost  to  us. 

mother  and  nine  feeble-minded  children.  But  there    are    young    men    and  young 

The  parents  have. been  unable  to  care  for  women  who  have  contracted  syphilis  to- 

their  children  and  the  state  has  found  it  day;  there  are  others  who  will  contract 

necessary  tO'    take    charge  of  them.     To  it  tomorrow,  and  thus  become  candidates 

care  for  these  children  the  state  has  ex-  for  admission. 

pended  over  $16,000  up  to  January  i,  por  those  who  will  be  admitted  this 
1915-  year  suffering  from  alcoholic  psychoses 
A  program  for  mental  hygiene  must  nothing  can  now  be  done.  But  these  in- 
provide  adequately  for  each  group  of  the  dividuals  are  now  at  the  end  of  a  road 
insane.  Our  present  system  in  Massa-  that  once  had  a  beginning,  and  there  are 
chusetts  provides,  but  not  adequately —  others  entering  that  road  today, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-  A  healthy  mentality  cannot  now  be 
minded  and  defective  delinquent — for  the  given  to  the  feeble-minded  girls  now 
care  of  those  at  present  suffering  from  cared  for  by  charity  organizations  in  ma- 
mental  disease,  and  with  its  social  service  (Continued  on  page  84.) 
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LIQUOR  ADVERTISERS  BACKING  THE 
WRONG  CAUSE 

The  Medical  Times  (October)  com- 
ments on  certain  advertisements  by  the 
Anti-Prohibition  League  and  the  remark- 
able character  of  its  reasoning,  and  asks : 

"Why  is  there  such  fear  of  Prohibition 
and  why  such  large  expenditures  of 
money  in  fighting  if  it  actually  fosters  al- 
coholism (as  the  League  claims). 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  alcoholized  na- 
tions are  prosperous,  strong  and  efficient, 
if  alcohol  gives  us  dominating  brains  and 
wide  ranged  accomplishments,  why  then 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
alcoholism,  for  drink,  says  the  League, 
is  a  benefit  to  all  people  and  all  nations. 
The  only  trouble  with  the  League  is  that 
it  is  financing  the  wrong  cause,  for  it  is 
Prohibition,  accoriing  to  its  own  statis- 
tics, that  effectually  prevents  people  from 
becoming  teetotalers.    .    .    . 

"It  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  flaw  some- 
where in  the  League's  mental  processes 
and  that  in  its  woodpile  there  lies  con- 
cealed a  colored  person. 

"It  behooves  the  medical  profession  to 
keep  wide-awake  upon  this  question 
which  is  soon  to  become  an  acute  issue, 
and  to  appraise  properly  the  arguments 
of  fanatics  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those 
whose  economic  interests  are  vested  in 
the  liquor  trade  on  the  other.  With  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  evil  effects  of 
even  moderate  drinking,  we  should  be 
easily  able  to  nail  specious  and  special 
pleadings-" 

* 

TRUTH    BETTER   THAN   PAID    ADVER- 
TISING 

Collier's  Weekly  (Oct.  9).  An  organ 
of  the  brewers  professes  to  see  comfort 
for  "the  trade"  in  the  "new"  attitude  to- 
ward the  liquor  question.  We  don't  be- 
lieve this  comfort  amounts  to  very  much 
after  all.  It  is  true  that  there  is  less  sci- 
ence and  more  rhetoric  in  the  modern 
temperance  speech.  That  is  because  our 
people  can  be  reached  through  reason. 
Booze-mongers  have  of  late  bought  news- 
paper "space"  to  explain  that  our  West- 
ern civilization  is  rooted  in  alcohol.  The 
drys.  too.  no  doubt  spend  some  cash  on 
publicity;     but    their    best    publicity    is 


neither  bought  nor  paid  for.    You  find  it 
in  the  news.     Here's  a  dispatch  from  Bis- 
bee,  Arizona,  to  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Her- 
ald: 
Mine  Official  Says  "Dry"  Miners  Best 

"J.  P.  Hodgson,  mine  superintendent 
for  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company  here,  declares  Prohibition 
has  proved  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
company  and  to  its  employees. 

"He  has  made  calculations  showing 
that  there  has  been  three  and  one-quarter 
times  less  loss  of  time  per  1,000  shifts  in 
1915  than  in  1914.  From  the  standpoint 
of  accidents,  the  results  also  preponder- 
antly favor  191 5.  While  the  accident  ra- 
tio of  1914  was  2.6  per  1,000  shifts,  for 
1915  it  is  45-iooths,  or  less  than  half  of 
I  per  cent." 

This  is  a  business  proposition,  and  that 
is  why  there's  no  answer. 

* 

THE   WORKINGS    OF    THE    PERSONAL 
LIBERTY   DOCTRINE 

Collier's  Weekly  (Oct-  2).  Back  in 
1894,  George  W.  Cram  was  a  skillful, 
hard-working  carpenter  with  a  good  wife, 
a  comfortable  home  and  five  grown  chil- 
dren just  beginning  to  make  their  own 
way.  Now  the  heart-throb  journalists  of 
New  York  city  are  wondering  what  he 
will  do  with  the  fag  end  of  life  that  re- 
mains to  him  after  having  served  twenty 
years  and  five  months  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  came  home  drunk  one  October  day  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crazy  drunk, 
and  at  once  murdered  the  wife  with 
whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  over  30 
years.  Cram  was  overpowered  by  his 
own  son,  tried  and  sentenced  to  die.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment, he  was  a  model  prisoner  with  a 
perfect  record,  and  now  Governor  Whit- 
man has  pardoned  the  old  man  in  his  86th 
year.  What  can  he  do?  Well,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  put  that  up  tO'  the  dis- 
tillers !  They  rang  up  the  profits  on  the 
whisky  that  drove  Cram  to  this  crime  of 
insane  rage  against  his  own  wife.  This 
man  is  a  martvr  to  their  alcoholic  gospel 
of  personal  libertv,  their  false  and  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  freedom  to  get  crazy 
drunk.     They  ought  to  pension  him,  get 
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him  a  quiet  lodging  in  some  shady  side 
street  of  Peoria  or  Louisville  or  Balti- 
more. Their  cruel  greed  for  gain  and 
more  gain  was  the  bottom  cause  in  the 
wreck  of  George  W.  Cram's  life,  and  if 
there  is  any  mercy  or  justice  in  the  booze 
venders  they  will  look  after  their  victim. 
Some  day  we  shall  have  distillers'  liability 

enforced. 

* 

LONGEVITY  ADVANTAGE  OF  ABSTAIN- 
ERS  UNQUESTIONABLE 

The  Outlook  (October  6)  contains  a 
letter  from  Samuel  Wilson  replying  to  a 
challenge  of  the  statistics  on  alcohol  and 
life  insurance  which  Dr.  Wilson  had  used 
in  an  earlier  article.  Explaining  the  re- 
liability of  the  statistics,  the  writer  says : 

"The  fact  remains  that  the.  death  rate 
for  each  class  (abstainers  and  moderate 
drinkers)  remains  about  the  same,  and  as 
their  habits  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  are 
the  only  record  that  diiferentiatds  the 
classes,  and  as  the  records  of  all  compa- 
nies agree  that  the  non-drinkers  are  a 
very  superior  risk,  to  say  that  there  may 
be  some  other  cause  of  the  superior  long- 
evity of  the  non-drinkers  when  there  is 
no  other  agreement  in  life  record  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
drinkers  may  sign  and  keep  an  abstinence 
pledge,  also  that  non-drinkers  may  ac- 
quire the  alcohol  habit,  but  both  contin- 
gencies would  be  rare  and  would  balance 
each  other. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  very  few  people  who 
have  not  acquired  the  alcohol  habit  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  24  take  to  their 
cups  in  later  life.  According  to  social 
usage,  the  total  abstainer,  in  refusing  to 
drink,  does  so  from  principle,  and  such 
people  rarely  acquire  the  drink  habit-" 

* 
GROWING  YOUNG  AT  FIFTY 

The  American  Magazine  (October) 
casts  into  story  form  "Growing  Young  at 
Fifty,"  the  current  fight  against  the  so- 
called  organic  degenerative  diseases  of 
middle  life.  In  this  case  it  was  incipient 
heart  disease  coupled  with  overweight 
which  rational  habits  of  recreation,  exer- 
cise and  diet  stayed  and  meanwhile  reju- 
venated the  supposed  victim.  Incident- 
ally, the  one  glass  of  beer  a  day  at  first 
allowed  him  had  to  be  discarded.  When, 
some  years  later,  the  obedient  patient 
found  himself  "passed"  as  fit  for  a  life  in- 
surance policy  at  50  years  of  age,  with  a 
blood  pressure  of  a  man  of  25,  experience 


as  well  as  the  physician  had  taught  him 
that  "a  sane  life,  a  regular  life,  with  mod- 
eration in  all  things,  puts  the  man  of  45 
in  a  way  to  wring    from    the    world  the 

greatest  successes  of  his  career." 

* 

WHY  DO  MEN  GO  INTO  SALOONS? 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (October). 
Partly  because  they  are  there  to  go  into. 
Dr.  Charles  Stelzle  gives  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. The  democracy  of  the  places,  at- 
tractions like  sports  and  music,  social  in- 
tercourse, poor  though  it  may  be,  good- 
fellowship,  are  all  suggested  as  motives 
for  congregation  at  the  saloon.  In  the 
way  of  counter-attractions,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  "saloon  cannot  be  re- 
formed because  the  basis  of  its  business 
is  bad.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  will 
ever  remedy  the  evils  in  connection  with 
it,  and  that  is  its  complete  extinction  as 
now  conducted."        , 

Some  interesting  suggestions  are  given 
as  new  institutions  which  he  would  not 
call  "substitutes  for  the  saloon,,"  but 
which  may  be  made  to  serve  the  public 
without  the  alcoholic  disadvantage.  Halls 
for  labor  unions  and  clubs,  municipal  so- 
cial centers,  social  settlements,  varied 
uses  of  school  houses,  the  "open  forum," 
the  movie,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
better  and  more  cheerful  homes  and  a 
shorter  working  day. 

* 

BULL'S-EYE  EFFICIENCY 
The  Outlook  (Oct.  13).  The  Meth- 
odist Church  Temperance  Society  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia. 
It  finds  63  large  concerns  that  have  taken 
steps  to  determine  the  influence  of  the 
moderate  use  of  liquor  on  working  effi- 
ciency. Without  exception  these  firms 
testify  that  the  effect  is  bad-  These  cor- 
porations include  such  firms  as  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company, 
the  Harrisburg  Pipe  and  Pipe-Bending 
Company,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany. Eighty-three  of  the  concerns 
questioned,  in  employing  and  advancing 
men,  discriminate  against  those  who  use 
alcohol.  To  quote  one  of  them :  "Even 
the  most  'moderate'  use  of  alcohol  is  fa- 
tal to  a  man's  chance  of  advancement." 
Among  these  83  firms  are  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Steel  Plow  Works,  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company.    Ten  great  con- 
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cerns  have  prohibited  absolutely  the  use 
of  alcohol  on  the  part  of  employees. 
Among  them  are  the  Reading-  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company,  and  the  Lukens  Iron  and  Steel 
Company. 

Under  the  old  rule-of-thumb  manage- 
ment this  situation  would  never  have 
come  about.  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  ef- 
ficiency would  never  have  been  known 
exactly.  But  when  the  new  and  sup- 
posedly infallible  methods  of  efficiency  at 
times  failed,  the  resulting  investigation 
into  the  cause  showed  that  it  was  due  to 
individual  unfitness  caused  by  the  use 
of  alcohol.  And  when  it  was  shown  that 
even  a  little  alcohol — as  little  as  might  be 
in  two  glasses  of  beer — was  the  cause,  the 
result  was  inevitable. 

In  the  scientific  plan  of  efficiency  it  is 
necessary,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  to  hit 
the  bull's-eye  every  time.  A  bullet  in  the 
first  ring  won't  do.  In  such  circum- 
stances a  workman  need  not  be  anywhere 
near  intoxicated  to  be  inefiicient.  A  glass 
or  two  of  beer  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bull's-eye  and  a  shot  in  the  first 
circle. 

The  new  plan  of  efficiency  is  so  profit- 
able to  both  employer  and  employee  that 

whatever  stands  in  its  way  must  go. 

* 

CONSTRUCTIVE  INDUSTRIALISM 
Epworth  Herald.  When  the  steel  com- 
panies protect  their  own  pocket-books 
(against  the  losses  by  drinking  employ- 
ees) they  also  protect  the  pocket-books 
of  the  workers  and  their  families.  The 
only  friendless  pocket-book  is  that  of  the 
drink-seller,  and  the  leaner  his  pocket- 
book  the  better  for  everybody. 

But  the  companies  are  not  content  with 
saying  "Thou  shalt  not."  Some  63  of 
them  are  doing  constructive  abstinence 
work.  They  appeal  to  the  sense  of  pride 
in  personal  efficiency ;  they  provide  clean 
amusements,  non-alcoholic  refreshments, 
free-lunch  substitutes,  ice  boxes  for  stor- 
ing milk,  oatmeal  water  and  other  thirst 
quenchers.  And  many  of  them  report 
that  their  best  men  are  glad  of  the 
change. 

* 

ALCOHOL  A  MATTER  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

The  Health  Bulletin  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Public  Health  (February)  con- 
tained a  summary  of  the  health  and  so- 
cial effects  of  alcohol,  and  asked  in  con- 
clusion,  "Can   the   control   of  the   liquor 


traffic,   therefore,   be   longer   disregarded 

by  Departments  of  Public  Health?" 

* 

THE  MICHIGAN  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 
CODE 

THE  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 
has  issued  the  following  Children's 
Health  Code,  with  directions  to 
paste  it  inside  the  cover  of  their  text- 
book : 

Sunshine — Sun  yourselves,  your 
clothes  and  your  rooms ;  it  will  stop  the 
growth  of  the  germs  of  sickness. 

Milk — This  is  the  best  food  for  grow- 
ing children.  Drink  at  least  three  cups 
a  day. 

Clothing — Dress  lightly ;  keep  warm 
by  exercise,  play,  and  deep  breathing,  and 
not  so  many  clothes. 

Dirt  and  Dust — These  are  the  cars 
and  rails  that  carry  disease.  Avoid  them 
if  you  would  keep  well. 

Sleep — Sleep  with  all  windows  open, 
top  and  bottom.  Go  to  bed  early.  Get 
at  least  nine  hours'  sleep- 

Batpiing — Bathe  at  least  twice  a  week, 
better  once  a  day. 

Air — Be  in  the  open  air  every  minute 
that  you  can.  No  inside  air  is  ever  as 
healthful  as  that  of  the  outdoors. 

Play — Play  every  day,  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  and  always  out-doors  if  you 
can. 

FooD^Wash  your  hands  always  before 
eating.  Eat  slowly  and  chew  your  food 
thoroughly. 

Alcohol  and  Tobacco— These  cause 
lack  of  sureness  and  swiftness  of  nerves 
and  stop  your  growth. 

Water — Drink  at  least  four  cups  full 
every  day. 

Mouth,  Nose  and  Teeth — Keep  these 
parts  clean,  as  they  are  the  doorways  for 
disease  germs.  Brush  teeth  night  and 
morning. 

Paste  this  on  the  inside  cover  of  your 

text-book, 

* 

"Here 

With  my  beer 

I  sit, 

While  golden  moments  flit. 

Alas! 

They  pass 

Unheeded  by. 

And  as  they  fly, 

I,  . 

Being-  drv, 

Sit  idly  sipping  here 

My  beer." 
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SWISS  BREWERS  USING  THE  RICE 

'T^HE  Swiss  leaders  like  those  in  Ger- 
-*-  many  and  Austria  are  vigorously  pro- 
testing against  tying  up  in  the  brewing 
trade  good  food  material  for  conversion 
into  beer  when  the  country  needs  to  con- 
serve every  bit  of  food  supply.  The  spe- 
cial point  of  grievance  in  Switzerland  is 
the  use  of  rice  for  beer.  On  July  29,  1915, 
the  official  government  report  showed 
that  of  567,000  kg.  of  rice  in  reserve,  302,- 
500  were  in  possession  of  the  breweries. 
Meanwhile  the  retail  price  of  rice  has  gone 
up  25  per  cent  in  two  years  and  it  is 
claimed  with  some  show  of  reason  that 
the  price  could  be  reduced  if  this  supply 
which  the  brewers  are  holding  were 
placed  on  the  market. 

In  four  breweries  in  Basel  alone  there 
was  the  value  of  300  tons  of  rice  which 
will  be  destroyed,  says  U Abstinence,  in 
making  a  drink  harmful  or  at  least  more 
than  useless  to  the  loss  of  the  adequate 
nourishment  of  the  people. 

* 
PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  FRENCH  LI- 
QUOR INTERESTS 

T  N  England,  Germany  and  France,  says 
-*•  U Abstinence  (Sept.  11),  the  alcohol 
capitalism  definitely  discloses  the  extent 
of  its  patriotism.  In  England  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers  have  forced  Lloyd 
George  to  abandon  his  radical  plans  of 
alcohol  reform ;  in  Germany,  the  organ 
of  the  interests,  Schuts  und  Trutz,  heaps 
its  complaints  upon  the  abstainers  and 
has  had  to  be  called  to  order  by  military 
authority.  In  France,  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  wish  to  show  that  they  are 
always  on  hand,  meet  in  a  congress  and 
pass  resolutions. 

"United  in  defense  of  the  interests  of 
the  trade,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
exaggerated  attacks  upon  it,"  they  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  withdraw 
all  advertising  and  subscriptions  and  pur- 
chases from  papers  lending  their  columns 
to  attacks  on  the  liquor  traffic.  They  will 
bring  all  the  influences  of  producers,  sell- 
ers and  their  employees  to  the  support  of 
only  those  representatives  in  Parliament 
who  have  definitely  committed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  drink  trade. 


The  final  resolution  is  almost  ridicu- 
lous because  presenting  such  an  improb- 
able threat.  They  propose  to  have  the 
claims  of  the  trade  laid  before  the  govern- 
ment, parliament  and  all  public  authori- 
ties and  in  case  due  consideration  is  not 
given  them,  the  dealers  threaten  as  a  form 
of  protest  "to  close  all  wholesale  and  re- 
tail establishments." 

* 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

n^HE  Jesuits  of  France,  according  to  a 
-*-  correspondent  of  L' Abstinence,  are 
acting  with  great  energy  in  the  matter 
of  abstinence  in  all  their  educational  in- 
stitutions. "Their  pupils  are  subjected 
to  an  absolutely  abstinent  regime.  Meas- 
ures so  radical  taken  by  well-informed 
people  like  the  Jesuits  show,"  says  the 
writer,  "that  certain  classes  of  the  French 
nation  are  clearly  aware  of  the  danger." 
But  on  the  whole,  all  classes  in  France 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  abstainers 
here  and  there,  are  advanced  no  further 
than  the  prohibition  of  absinthe  and  spir- 
its. The  law  ag"ainst  absinthe  is  said  to 
be  strictly  enforced  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  obtain  it- 
Yet  military  authorities  are  trying  to 
put  some  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drink. 
At  Lyons,  for  example,  soldiers  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  saloons  except  between  5 
and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  liquors 
may  be  sold  to  anyone  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  drinking  places 
must  all  close  at  11  o'clock  at  night,,  but 
both  sellers  and  would-be  buyers,  even 
army  officers,  manager  to  evade  the  regu- 
lations to  some  extent. 

A  DISCOURAGING  SITUATION  IN  , 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

n^HE  expenditure  for  drink  in  the 
-*-  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  was  £8,000,- 
000  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  pre- 
war period  of  1914. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  with  one 
insignificant  exception,  the  convictions 
for  drunkenness  among  women  have 
gone  up  (4  per  cent)  in  a  year,  when  the 
convictions  of  men  have  gone  down. 
Urgent   propositions   for   a   prohibition 
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of  treating  in  the  metropolitan  area  are 
being-  urged.  Once  gone,  it  is  believed  it 
will  never  be  restored.  America's  ex- 
perience with  anti-treating  legislation  is 
not  very  reassuring  in  this  respect.  The 
figures,  says  the  British  writer,  must  be 
very  disquieting  to  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Prof.  J. 
Y.  Simpson,  writing  in  the  British  Weekly 
of  the  revolution  in  Russia  which  has 
been  worked  by  the  abolition  of  vodka, 
says  sadly : 

"The  last  thing  I  saw  before  leaving 
Newcastle  (England)  for  Bergen  was  five 
artisans  reeling  across  a  street.  On  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  my  own  city 
was  a  man  in  His  Majesty's  uniform  stag- 


gering across  the  pavement.    And  we  ex- 
pect to  win  the  war !" 

* 

GERMANY  TRYING  TO   CURTAIL   SALE 
OF  SPIRITS 

npHE  police  authorities  of  Berlin  have 
-*-  forbidden  the  sale  of  whisky  and  other 
spirits  between  9  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m.  in 
places  in  which  the  service  is  automatic 
or  where  it  is  rendered  by  women.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  sell  any  liquor  to  intox- 
icated persons.  Drug  stores  may  con- 
tinue to  sell  brandy  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses- The  punishment  for  failure  to  ob- 
serve these  rules  is  imprisonment  or  a 
monetary  fine  as  high  as  10,000  marks 
($2,500). 


^^e    Clbrar^  Oable 


AMERICA  IN  FERMENT.  By  Paul  Leland 
Haworth.  Indianapolis.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.  478  pp. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  very  acute  ob- 
server to  realize,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  patriot- 
ism, that  not  everything  in  the  United  States 
is  as  we  would  have  it. 

American  conditions  and  tendencies  are 
frankly  analyzed  in  this  new  volume  which 
without  suggesting  much  in  the  way  of  rem- 
edies, is  a  well  condensed  bird's-eye  view  of 
American  civic  and  political  life  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  plea, 
like  that  of  Drift  and  Mastery,  by  Lippmann, 
is  for  definiteness  in  national  purpose  with  the 
forward  look  instead  of  an  easy  reliance  on 
the  tide  of  old  ideals.  Conservation  of  re- 
sources, racial  amalgamation,  the  color  and 
industrial  problems,  the  future  management 
of  "big  business,"  the  defects  in  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship, the  meaning  of  the  new  position  and 
aims  of  women,  political  tendencies  and  social- 
ism, all  are  thoughtfully  discussed. 

On  the  alcohol  question,  under  the  head  of 
"The  Standard  of  Living,"  the  author  points 
out  the  financial  waste  by  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  upon  the  drink  and  tobacco  bills  of 
the  nation,  which,  together,  he  believes,  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  as  amounting  an- 
nually to  $2,500,000,000. 

"How  much  is  this  sum?  It  is  six  hundred 
million  dollars  more  than  the  amount  of  our 
gold  and  silver  coinage,  over  twice  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  federal  government; 
about  two  and  one-half  times  the  total  inter- 
est-bearing national  debt;  almost  twice  the 
value  of  all  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel; 
and  five  times  the  total  amount  of  money  ex- 
pf^dpd  for  education.     ♦     *     * 

"This  much  is  certain,  that  the  average 
wage-earner  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  either 
of  these  'creattire  comforts,' — expends  far  more 


than  he  can  afford,  and  that  the  amount  thus 
expended  often  represents  the  margin  be- 
tween fairly  comfortable  living  and  bare  sub- 
sistence. What  a  pitiable  story  of  sordid  self- 
ishness, or  bitter  deprivation  from  wives  and 
children  many  of  the  dimes  and  nickels  which 
pass  over  the  bar  or  into  the  till  of  the  to- 
bacconist could  tell!  It  is  not  only  the  slaves 
themselves  that  are  offered  up  on  the  altars 
of  habit,  but  the  innocent  also. 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
poverty  is  due  to  foolish  expenditures  rather 
than  to  low  wages.  We  are  much  too  prorie 
these  days  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  employers  or  Big  Business.  The 
worker  himself  is  often  most  to  blame." 

The  progress  of  and  reasons  for  the  move- 
ment against  alcohol  are  discussed  sympathet- 
ically. 

"The  truth  is  that  advocacy  of  Prohibition  is 
no  longer  confined  to  non-drinkers,  and  this 
fact  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  the 
whole  situation.  Many  a  temperate  man  who 
is  not  a  teetotaler,  to  whom  drinking  is  a 
mere  luxury  and  in  no  sense  a  danger,  has 
begun  to  reason  thus:  'Liquor  doesn't  hurt 
me,  but  it  does  seem  to  hurt  and  ruin  a  great 
many  other  people.  What  was  it  Paul  said 
about  'If  meat  my  brother  offend?'  And  when 
a  man  gets  into  this  mood  he  usually  votes 
dry.' 

The  author  believes  it  inconceivable  that 
state;,  like  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsj.lvania,  containing  a  large  foreign-born 
population  addicted  to  intoxicants,  will  ever 
within  our  own  times,  enter  the  "dry  column." 

"But  many  signs  indicate  that  in  other 
states  the  final  result  is  merely  a  matter  of 
a  few  years.  A  great  many  are  coming  to 
believe  that  the  added  criminal  and  pauper  ex- 
penses caused  by  drink  outweigh  the  money 
brought   in   by  licenses   and   excises,   and   that 
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the  price  asked  for  'personal  liberty'  is  too 
high.  They  believe  it  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  spend  the  $1,850,000,000  which  now  an- 
nually goes  for  drink  for  more  food,  clothes, 
shoes  and  books,  and  other  real  utilities,  and 
thereby  improve  our  standard  of  living — espe- 
cially in  quarters  where  it  most  needs  im- 
provement." 

* 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  THE  MOTHERS  OF 
GIRLS.  By  Mary  G.  Hood,  M.D.  Indian- 
apolis. Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  158  pp.  $1.00. 
For  the  mother  who  wishes  to  teach  her 
daughters  wisely  and  chastely  the  facts  that 
girls  ought  to  know,  this  little  book  ought  to 
be  eminently  helpful  at  all  ages,  both  in  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  subject  and  in  the 
way  it  is  handled.  Whether  books  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
people  themselves  is  a  question  over  which 
authorities  are  divided.  But  if  this  is  to  be 
done,  this  volume  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
sufficient  information  definitely  without  being 
unwholesomely  suggestive,  while  its  delicacy, 
atmosphere  and  illustrations  are  calculated  to 
bring  thoughts  and  ideals  upon  a  high  and 
worthy  plane. 

TOBACCO.  By  Bruce  Fink,  Prof,  of  Botany, 
Miami  University,  Ohio.  New  York.  The 
Abington  Press.  123  pp.  Paper,  $.25;  cloth, 
$.50. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  already  reviewed 
in  the  Journal  with  some  additions  to  meet 
the  demand  created  by  the  previous  college 
edition.  A  helpful,  up-to-date  compendium 
on  the  subject.  For  all  students  of  the  ques- 
tion the  bibliography  will  be  of  especial  value. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE.  By  Irving  King. 

Indianapolis.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  225  pp. 

12   mo.    $1.00   net. 

The  critical  teen-age  of  boys  and  girls  has 
perplexed  many  a  parent  and  teacher  without 
their  understanding,  in  many  cases,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  difficulties  which  often  so  sud- 
denly present  themselves  in  the  education  and 
training  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  20.  This  volume  from  The  Childhood 
and  Youth  Series  ought  to  be  read  by  every- 
one dealing  with  young  people  of  this  age. 
For  many  teachers  the  descriptions  of  the 
ideal  teacher  given  by  pupils  three  or  four 
years  after  leaving  the  high  school  will  be  a 
suggestive  revelation. 

The  odd  moods  of  the  period  can  probably 
be  recalled  by  any  adult  from  personal  expe- 
rience or  can  be  observed  by  anyone  having 
the  slightest  confidence  of  a  young  personal. 

These  exaggerated  types  or  moods  the 
author  believes  to  be  incidents  in  develop- 
ment, but  of  great  significance  to  parents, 
teacher  or  older  friend  "because  of  the  danger 
that  the  youthful  character  may  so  definitely 
set  in  some  one  of  these  molds,  even  though 
it  be  a  good  one,  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  rounding  out  into  mature  life.  The 
greatest  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  undesirable  dispositions  becoming  fixed 
and  permanent  for  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  characteristics  are  allowed  to  assert 
themselves  in  this  period  are  very  apt  to  re- 


main permanent.  A  boy  who  habitually  per- 
mits himself  to  be  morose,  untruthful,  insin- 
cere, unsociable,  sensual  or  ill-tempered  up  to 
the  time  he  is  20,  will  have  great  difficulty 
making  himself  over  into  anything  else.  It  is 
a  crucial  time  when  the  'soul  may  be  per- 
mantly  warped   out  of   shape.'  " 

To  produce  in  youth  himself  or  herself  a 
thoughtful  attitude  toward  these  changes,  to 
help  him  to  see  that  he  is  largely  responsible 
for  their  continuance  or  discontinuance,  to 
lead  him  to  feel  that  he  must  and  can  take  a 
hand  in  his  own  development — these  are  seeds 
of  self-control  that  can  be  planted  in  the 
natural  soil  of  his  own  intense  self-conscious- 
ness and  eagerness  to  be  somebody.  The  self- 
control  must  be  shown  to  consist  "not  only 
in  checking  bad  impulses,  but  in  cultivating 
those  attitudes  which  he  can  now  see  have 
such  an  important  bearing  on  his  future  suc- 
cess." 

The  dififerences  in  scholarship  between  im- 
mature and  mature  pupils,  the  effect  of  the 
readjustments  necessitated  in  passing  from 
the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  often  at  the 
very  age  when  the  transition  to  maturity  is 
taking  place,  are'  suggestive  of  changes  in 
grading,  courses  of  study,  of  education,  which 
could  be  made  to  the  advantage  of  many 
pupils   of  this   age. 

* 

A  Program  of  Prevention 

(Concluded  from  page  78.) 

ternity  hospitals  and  nothing  except  lack 
of  facilities  w^ill  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming patients  at  one  of  the  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded  as  soon  as  their  health 
will  permit.  But  there  was  a  time  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  prophy- 
lactic measures — the  proper  segregation 
of  their  feeble-minded  parents,  for  ex- 
ample— would  have  been  effective.  In 
the  case  of  the  yet  unborn  children, 
prophylactic  measures  might  have  been 
applied  a  few  months  ago. 

They  can  still  be  applied  to  the  feeble- 
minded girls  who  will  .otherwise  come  to 
the  maternity  hospitals  in  the  next  twelve 
months  of  this  year,  and  thus  would  be 
decreased  the  admission  rate  for  the 
feeble-minded  four,  five,  ten,  fifteen  years 
from  now. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  June  24,  1915- 

JEST  IN  TRUTH 

The  workman  was   digging. 

The  wayfarer  of  the  inquisitive  turn  of  mind 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  on. 

"My  man,"  said  the  wayfarer  at  length, 
"what  are  you  digging  for?" 

The  workman  looked  up. 

"Money!"  he  replied. 

"Money!"  ejaculated  the  amazed  wayfarer. 
"And  when  do  you  expect  to  strike  it?" 

"Saturday,"  replied  the  workman,  and  re- 
sumed operations. — Exchange. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Exhibit 

CONSISTS  OF 

Posters  and  Models 

A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Set  of  50  POSTERS  will  be  Sent  on  Applica- 
tion.    The  models  now  ready  illustrate  the  following  subjects: 

I. 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typesetting  Experiment. 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typewriting  Experiment, 

3.  Comparative  Sickness  and   Death   Rate  in  Abstainers  and  Non-Ab- 
stainers. 

4.  Death  Rate  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  the  Prime  of  Life. 

6.  Infant  Mortality  in  an  Alcoholic  Family. 

7.  The  Alcohol  Factor  in  Insanity. 

8.  Alcoholic  Parentage  of  Epileptics. 

9.  Habits  of  Convicts  in  Regard  to  Intemperance. 
ID.     Poverty  and  Drink  by  Nationalities. 

11.  Efficiency  in  Coal  Mining,  With  and  Without  Alcohol. 

12.  Comparative  Alcohol  Content  of  Beer,  Wine  and  Whisky. 

Each  model  has  a  neat  wooden  foundation.  Geometrical  figures  attractively  painted, 
and  other  interesting  objects  serve  as  illustrations.  Explanations  are  plainly  lettered 
on  base-boards,  and  a  brief  lecture  reading  is  also  provided. 

These  models  with  the  50  posters  constitute  a  most  attractive  and  educational 
exhibit.     Terms,  $15.00  per  week.     Send  for  further  information. 

The  50  posters  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  exhibit  remain  with  the  renter  when 
the  models  are  returned. 

The  exhibit  method  is  justly  popular  because  it  teaches  through  the  eye,  the  most 
effective  way  of  receiving  clear  and  lasting  impressions. 

Applications  for  the  exhibit  are  now  being  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Transportation  expenses  can  often  be  reduced  by  making  successive  en- 
gagements in  nearby  towns. 


The  Store  Window  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  the  posters  and  inodels  can 
be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  changing  the  materials 
every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page,  illustrated, 
leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  installing  striking  window 
exhibits. 
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AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia ' 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The   Editor  of  the   Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia ' 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 
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Co-operation  in  Social  Welfare  Work 


THE  interrelation  of  alcoholism  with 
other  injurious  habits  and  condi- 
tions that  constitute  our  social  prob- 
lems and  the  reasons  why  all  the  work- 
ers engaged  in  combating  them  should  co- 
operate, is  the  subject  of  a  recent  article 
by  Dr.  Th.  Christen  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, a  resume  of  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Journal. 

Immorality  and  Alcohol  Cooperators 

Dr.  Christen  begins  promptly  with  the 
interrelation  of  the  twO'  great  social 
scourges,  alcoholism  and  immorality,  and 
maintains  that  those  who  are  combating 
venereal  diseases  should  help  and  be 
helped  by  the  anti-alcohol  forces,  because 
prostitution  is  the  feeder  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  the  brothel-keeper  and  the 
liquor-seller  work  hand  in  hand  to  in- 
crease each  other's  profits. 

Interrelation  of   Pleasure-Poisons 

Those  who  are  combating  the  sale  of 
narcotic  drugs,  "pleasure-poison,"  should 
co-operate  with  the  temperance  forces. 
There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that  sup- 
pressing the  sale  of  alcohol  leads  to  the 
increased  use  of  other  injurious  sub- 
stances. It  is  rather  the  alcohol  slaves 
who  have  the  greatest  desire  for  mor- 
phine, hashish  and  the  like-  There  are 
many  abstainers  from  alcohol  who  are 
still  devotees  of  tobacco,  but  they  would 
not  use  less  tobacco  if  they  took  alcohol. 
They  have  simply  stopped  half  way  in 
their  emancipation  from  enslaving  habits. 

Tobacco  is  not  as  dangerous  as  alcohol, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  social  as  well  as 
a  personal  poison.     Numerous  disorders 


of  the  circulation,  digestion  and  nervous 
system  are  due  purely  to  the  effects  of 
tobacco.  It  has  hereditary  effects  also 
which  are  underestimated  because  they 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  and 
studied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tobacco 
arouses  thirst  and  this  becomes  a  pur- 
veyor to  alcoholism.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  relapse  of  many  reformed 
alcoholics  could  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  at  the  same  time  abstained 
from  tobacco. 

Common  Ground  With  Diet  Reform 

There  is  common  ground  for  the  tem- 
perance workers  and  the  food  reformers. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  body  does  not 
need  as  much  protein  food  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  a  high  protein  diet, 
especially  a  liberal  meat  diet,  seems  to 
conduce  to  a  craving  for  alcohol.  Many 
persons,  especially  sedentary  workers, 
find  themselves  more  capable  and  in  bet- 
ter health  physically  by  using  less  nitro- 
gen. Vegetable  albumin  seems  to  be  less 
harmful  than  animal  albumin.  Dr.  Kel- 
logg, of  Battle  Creek,  has  a  large  experi- 
ence to  support  his  belief  that  the  liability 
of  reformed  drinkers  to  relapse  is  much 
reduced  by  a  vegetable  diet. 

Sports  and  Athletics  to  Be  Encouraged 

The  fact  that  outdoor  life,  sports  and 
walking  trips  are  the  best  substitutes  for 
public  house  attractions,  should  encour- 
age us  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  them. 
All  sorts  of  rational  athletics  should  re- 
ceive our  keenest  interest  and  our  most 
active  support.  We  nee-d  many  more 
fresh-air   places    in    our    cities    to    which 
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everyone  may  have  free  entrance.  Where 
these  can  be  provided  with  baths,  as  in 
Bern,  it  is  an  additional  advantage.  An 
indoor  gymnasium  is  a  secondary  means 
to  be  recommended. 

Poverty  and  Alcohol  the  Props  of  Pros- 
titution 

Poverty  as  well  as  alcoholism  is  a  fac- 
tor in  many  cases  of  prostitution.  Many 
girls  whose  first  fall  became  possible  only 
through  alcohol  would  struggle  hard  to 
keep  from  the  deeper  fajl  into  prostitu- 
tion if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  themselves. 

If  alcoholism  and  poverty  could  be 
abolished,  the  foundation  would  be  sO'  ef- 
fectually taken  from  under  prostitution 
that  the  problem  of  venereal  disease 
would  solve  itself-  The  possibility  of 
abolishing  poverty  is  no  longer  a  mere 
Utopian  dream,  though  we  may  have  to 
wait  for  society  to  subscribe  first  to  other 
reforms. 

The  Advancement  of  Women 

The  woman's  question  stands  also  in 
close  connection  with  our  movement. 
There  is  evidently  an  increasing  number 
who  demand  that  women  should  finally 
perfect  and  complete  what  men  alone 
thus  far  have  not  accomplished.  Only 
when  the  women  obtain  an  influence  in 
law-making  and  administration  will  those 
conditions  be  actively  attacked  under 
which  women  especially  have  had  to  suf- 
fer. 

The  woman  world  may  not  yet  be 
ready  for  the  step.  Women  still  show  too 
little  interest  in  public  questions  even 
where  their  own  welfare  is  especially 
concerned.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  always  be  so.  We  must  se- 
cure women's  co-operation  and  begin 
with  the  young  women.  We  must  em- 
phasize to  the  teachers  in  girls'  schools 
the  importance  of  the  work  they  could 
do,  if  they  would,  in  leading  young  girls 
to  see  how  great  is  the  opportunity  be- 
fore them. 

The  Right  to  Vote  Only  a  Part  of  the 
Woman's  Movement 

The  inconceivable  suffering  of  the 
wives  of  drinkers,  especially  in  the  fami- 
lies of  many  honored  and  respectable  citi- 
zens who  have  perhaps  been  drunk,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  perpetual  home 
tyrants — the  whole  misery  of  prostitu- 
tion and  the  venereal  diseases  that  are 
smuggled  into  marriages,  all  of  this  must 


sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  general  indigna- 
tion among  thinking  and  feeling  women, 
to  a  righteous  indignation  for  the  out- 
break of  which  we  have  long  waited. 

The  woman  question  is  something 
more  than  the  matter  of  the  right  to  vote. 
It  is  a  hygienic  question  of  the  first  or- 
der. Our  women  know  only  the  smallest 
part  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  heredity. 
And  yet  by  nature  they  are  the  consti- 
tuted custodians  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. They  are  most  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  which  they  and  their  children  in- 
cur when  they  marry  men  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol  or  have  contracted 
venereal  disease.  Even  parents  do  but  a 
small  part  of  their  duty  as  admonishers. 
The  educational  work  which  women  must 
do  in  order  to  fulfill  their  task  in  social 
hygiene  must  be  increased  a  thousand 
fold. 

The  Lack  of  the  Wherewithal 

Like  all  questions  of  social  hygiene,  the 
alcohol  question  is  bound  up  in  the  finan- 
cial question.  In  order  to  lead  a  cam- 
paign one  needs  in  the  first  place  money, 
in  the  second  place  money,  and  in  the 
third  place  money.  And  directly  money 
fails  us  while  our  opponents  have  quanti- 
ties at  their  disposal.  Alcohol  opponents 
and  other  promoters  of  race  hygiene 
are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  by 
the  poverty  of  our  state  (Switzerland). 
And  we  might  help  it  if  we  would.  At 
any  rate,  we  should  take  the  trouble  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  concern- 
ing these  questions.  The  economic  and 
hygienic  problems  of  public  welfare  are 
inseparable,  for  what  good  will  it  do  to 
improve  the  economic  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple if  they  are  to  perish  through  race  de- 
generacy because  of  hygienic  abuses.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  what  use  is  the  most 
beautiful  project  of  social  improvement 
if  every  step  of  its  development  is 
checked  by  lack  of  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary financial  support,  and  it  is  made 
powerless  by  the  ready  funds  of  its  op- 
ponents. 

How  the  Lack  of  Funds  Retards  Work 

We  can  trace  the  hearing  of  this  finan- 
cial question  in  each  of  the  current  social 
problems : 

Why  are  there  from  year  to  year  so 
many  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  infection? 
Because  so  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
be  treated  in  sanatoriums  are  not  finan- 
cially able  and  must  remain  at  home 
where  they  are  a  constant  danger. 
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Why  is  so  little  trouble  taken  to  re- 
store the  girl  material  of  prostitution? 
For  the  most  part,  because  those  who 
have  fallen  did  so  more  through  want 
than  through  their  own  impulses,  because 
in  the  path  of  honor  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  drab  necessity,  while  on  the 
broad  road  to  ruin  was  the  shining  lure 
of  gold. 

Why  are  the  alcohol  opponents,  in  spite 
of  their  far-reaching,  well-founded  and 
convincing  arguments,  still  so  far  from 
their  goal?  Because  they  are  beggars 
while  their  enemy  is  insolently  rich. 

Why  is  our  movement  so  poor  and 
small  in  comparison  to  the  immense  ig- 
norance on  the  question?  Because  we 
are  not  only  short  of  well-qualified  work- 
ers, but  are  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  the  necessary  financial  means. 

And  why  are  we  so  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  money?  Because  the  rich  who 
are  often  owners  of  brewery  stock  have 
no  interest  in  the  diminution  of  alcohol- 
ism. Because  those  who  suffer  most 
from  drink  are  not  persons  of  means,  but 
belong  to  the  lower  economic  classes, 
while  those  of  the  middle  classes  who  are 
most  closely  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  people,  also  have  not  much  money. 

Those  still  better  off,  for  example, 
physicians  with  a  lucrative  practice,  do 
not  dare  offend  their  best  patrons.  We 
need  only  remember  that  those  among 
the  medical  profession  who  take  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-alcohol  movement  are  al- 
most without  exception  those  who  have 
no  practice  (physicians  connected  with 
insane  asylums,  boards  of  health,  teach- 


ers of  physiology),  while  the  clinical  pro- 
fessors with  consulting  practice  are  not 
easy  to  enlist.  For  example,  the  Swiss 
Society  of  Abstaining  Physicians  has 
among  its  members  six  professors,  two 
are  physiologists  and  the  other  four 
psychiatrists.  I  am  making  no  criticism, 
I  am  simply  stating  the  fact,  which  can 
be  no  accident  and  I  choose  this  profes- 
sion because  I  know  it.  Similar  condi- 
tions could  be  found  elsewhere. 

Our  strength  lies  in  the  people.  We 
must  win  the  workingmen  of  every  class, 
for  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  working 
strength  and  executive  ability  that  our 
social-hygiene  efforts  most  need  to  se- 
cure. The  Good  Templars  and  the  Blue 
Cross  have  proved  that  the  force  of  our 
movement  proceeds  from  the  lower 
classes  upward. 

These  lower  classes  are  just  those  who 
have  empty  pocketbooks,  and  that  brings 
us  again  to  the  old  "non  possumus."  But 
if  the  lower  economic  classes  can  be 
raised  to  the  condition  of  the  middle 
classes,  if  there  is  a  means  by  which  those 
who  are  unable  to  save,  can  be  made 
thrifty,  then  we  have  a  winning  card.  For 
the  many  Small  pocketbooks  can^  with 
good  will,  often  may  contribute  more 
than  a  few  large  ones.  This  is  a  fact 
of  experience.  In  any  case,  they  could 
furnish  more  than  those  that  are  now 
empty. 

Here  lies  the  final  reason  why  the  anti- 
alcohol  workers  should  aid  the  causes  of 
other  social  reforms  which  aim  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  resources  of  the 
people. 


TT7HAT  we  know  about  drink  will  largely  determine  what 
^  ^      we  do  about  it. 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  defense  against  alcoholism. 

As  long  as  a  man  thinks  alcohol  is  a  friend,  he  will  not 
treat  it  as  an  enemy. 

No  force  would  banish  alcohol  from  the  world  as  quickly 
as  a  true  vision  of  the  world  without  it.—E.  L.  Transeau 
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What  the  Michigan  Eugenics  Commission  Found 


THE  Michigan  Legislature  in  1913 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  extent  of 
feeble-mindedness,  insanity  and  other 
conditions  of  mental  defectiveness  preva- 
lent in  Michigan  and  to  make  a  study  of 
the  causes  productive  of  the  conditions. 
The  executive  officer  of  the  commission 
was  Dr.  Albert  M.  Barrett,  director  of 
the  State  Psychopathic  Hospital,  who 
was  assisted  by  trained  investigators  in 
the  various  lines  of  inquiry. 

The  commission  did  not  blink  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interrelations  of  alcohol  to 
the  question  under  investigation.  Here 
are  some  of  the  facts  which  they  reported. 

Insanity  and  Alcohol 

Alcohol  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity of  one  person  in  every  twelve  (8.4 
per  cent)  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals 
in  the  year  1913-1914.  That  this  rate  is 
lower  than  that  of  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  smaller 
city  population  of  Michigan- 

From  1913  to  1914,  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan paid  out  $12,327,259.83  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  in  addition  to  what  the 
counties  paid  during  the  first  year  of 
maintenance  of  each  insane  person.  On 
the  8.4  per  cent  basis,  the  alcoholic  in- 
sane cost  Michigan  $1,035,489.82.  This 
does  not  include  the  cases  in  which  alco- 
hol was  a  contributing  factor  to  insanity. 

Alcoholic  insanity  was  6.5  times  more 
frequent  among  males  than  females. 

The  cities  furnished  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  alcoholic  insanity,  66  per  cent. 

Of  846  males  admitted  to  insane  hos- 
pitals during  one  year,  62  per  cent  were 
users  of  alcoholic  drinks.  About  one-half 
of  these  drinkers  were  said  to  have  been 
"more  than  moderate"  in  their  use  of  in- 
toxicants. Nearly  one-fifth  of  them  had 
drunk  steadily  and  heavily. 

There  had  been  alcoholism  of  more 
than  ordinary  degree  among  the  ancestors 
and  families  of  one  patient  in  every  ten 
admitted  (9.9  per  cent). 

Alcoholism  showed  a  still  greater  pro- 
portionate influence  among  the  hereditary 
group  of  cases.  Of  these  patients,  one  in 
seven  and  three-quarters  (13.4  per  cent) 
had  alcoholism  among  the  ancestors  or 
families. 

Syphilis,  alcohol  and  drugs  were  re- 
sponsible directly  for  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  admissions  (23.06  per  cent). 


"In  this  type  of  insanity,"  says  the 
commission,  "we  are  justified  in  stating 
that  insanity  of  each  of  these  individuals 
resulted  from  a  cause  with  which  he  came 
in  contact  through  accident  or  his  own 
choice-" 

Alcohol  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
18.3  per  cent  of  patients  having  insanity 
due  to  diseased  brain  structure. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Of  809  boys  at  the  Lansing  Industrial 
School,  about  one  in  three  had  used  alco- 
holic beverages ;  13  per  cent  had  been 
drunk  one  or  more  times. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and 
57  per  cent  of  the  mothers  drank.  One- 
fourth  of  the  fathers  were  heavy  drinkers. 

Of  386  girls  at  the  Adrian  Industrial 
School,  17  per  cent  had  themselves  used 
alcoholic  liquors,  47  per  cent  of  their 
fathers  and  10  per  cent  of  their  mothers 
being  heavy  drinkers. 

These  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  drink- 
ing in  the  homes  of  delinquent  children 
are  of  little  value  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  but  are  suggestive  as  a  social 
study  in  indicating  the  type  of  home  from 
which  many  come. 

Adult  Dependents  in  County  Infirmaries 

Seventy-two  (72)  per  cent  of  all  the 
men  had  been  drinkers.  "One  cannot  but 
feel  that  this  habit  was  at  least  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  their  dependence. 
This  seems  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  37  per  cent  were  excessive 
drinkers." 

The  normal  men  inmates  showed  a 
larger  drink  rate  (84  per  cent)  than  the 
feeble-minded (40.8  per  cent).  (See  also 
p.  99.) 

Only  27  out  of  844  women  were  drink- 
ers. 

While  the  data  have  not  yet  been  tabu- 
lated to  show  the  alcoholic  habits  of  the 
foreign-born,  yet  the  investigators  feel 
that  at  least  in  the  cases  of  those  born  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  heavy  drinking  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  depend- 
ency. 

"When  the  factor  of  mental  condition 
does  not  enter  into  dependency,  the  facts 
indicate  that  disease,  accidents,  exces- 
sive alcoholism  and  loose  sex  habits  are 
the  most  important  causes  of  depend- 
ency." 

The  feeble-minded  tend  to  become 
greater  public  charges  than  the  normals. 
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The  feeble-minded  on  the  average  had  re-  the  most  active  influence  present  in  our 

sided   at   the   infirmary   9.32   years   at   a  social  life  for  the  production  of  poverty, 

cost   of  $1,419-11.     The   normal   individ-  criminality  and  physical  and  nervous  de- 

uals  had  had  an  average  residence  of  only  generacy.   .   .   . 

3.23  years  at  a  cost  of  $552.72.     (See  also  "Could  the  present-day  direct  influence 

p.  99.)  of  alcohol  and  syphilis  be  abolished,  the 

Comments  by  the  Commission  ^tate  would  be  relieved  of  a  care  of  nearly 

one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  msanity  now 

"The  commission  in  the  report  is  able  yearly   admitted    to   the    Michigan    state 

to  consider  the  influence  "of  alcohol  only  hospitals. 

as  it  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  cases  "The  beneficial  effects  which  would  re- 
of  insanity  which  are  admitted  to  the  suit  in  other  directions  from  the  removal 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  It  should  of  these  two  factors  alone  are  impossible 
not  escape  attention  that  the  numerous  to  more  than  surmise ;  but  without  doubt 
cases  of  alcoholic  intoxication  and  delir-  there  would  be  a  tremendous  lessening 
ium  tremens  which  are  problems  of  in-  in  future  generations  of  the  insanity 
creasing  importance  in  all  communities  which  develops  on  the  foundation  of  a  de- 
of  the  state  are  also  due  to  the  effect  of  fective  nervous  and  mental  organization 
alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system.  All  such  as  depressive  insanity,  epilepsy  and 
are  mental  disturbances  due  to  alcohol ;  f  eeble-mindedness.  .  •  . 
the  cases  of  insanity  admitted  to  the  state  "In  view  of  the  known  influence  which 
hospitals  give  only  a  slight  suggestion  of  alcohol  has  in  the  production  of  insanity 
its  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  health  and  conditions  of  physical  and  nervous 
of  the  individuals  and  the  state.  No  degeneracy,  it  is  urged  that  the  public 
thorough  study  of  its  influence  could  war-  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dan- 
rant  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  gers  of  intoxicating  drinks." 


The  Sowing  and  Reaping  of  Tragedy 

THE  story  begins  with  the  father.  Linden  grew  up  with  practically  no 
Possibly  there  was  a  Part  One  be-  judicious  oversight  by  father  or  mother, 
ginning  with  the  grandfather,  but  if  but  with  a  wise,  careful  and  congenial 
so,  the  family  physician  who  told  the  friend  in  the  family  physician'  who, 
story  did  not  know  it  and  it  is  not  really  knowing  the  hereditary  taint,  was  inter- 
essential  to  the  main  point.  ested  in  the  child,  both  from  a  scientific 

Lewis,  the  father,  in  his  youth  sowed  point  of  view  and  also  in  a  friendly  way, 

his  wild  oats ;  that  is,  like  other  young  as  he  proved  to  be  a  very  attractive  and 

men,  he  entered  into  the  amusements  and  interesting  boy. 

customs  which  society  provided  or  per-  With  his  father's  willingness  to  have 
mitted,  and  became  an  alcoholic  and  a  him  receive  from  the  doctor  the  atten- 
syphilitic.  Treatment  relieved  the  worst  tion  which  his  own  devotion  to  business 
symptoms  of  the  syphilis  and  he  married  and  the  mother's  ill  health  denied,  a  very 
a  beautiful  girl.  Linden,  the  first  child,  favorable  environment  was  provided  for 
developed  into  an  attractive  and  appar-  through  boyhood  and  youth, 
ently  healthy  boy.  But  there  were  no  Observing  from  year  to  year  his  re- 
more  living  children,  for  the  father  sponse  intellectually  and  physically  to 
stopped  treatment  for  his  quiescent  dis-  care  thus  given  him,  the  doctor  began  to 
ease,  which  thereupon  broke  out  and  in-  conclude  that  environment  had  outwitted 
fected  the  mother  so  that  further  hopes  heredity. 

of  parenthood  were  several  times  disap-  At   19,   Linden  graduated  at  the  head 

pomted   and    she   became    a   lifelong   in-  of  his  class  from  the  high  school  where 

^^^^•^^  he  was  also  the  leader  in  athletics.     The 

The  father,  a  strong,  energetic  man,  following  summer  he  spent  with  the  phy- 
who  could  drink  steadily  without  becom-  sician  .in  scientific  studies  in  which  he 
ing  visibly  intoxicated,  threw  all  his  en-  was  keenly  interested,  and  in  the  fall  he 
ergies  into  business,  and  being  a  forceful  entered  college.  Faithful  to  his  self-im- 
character  and  unscrupulous  withal,  be-  posed  duty,  the  doctor  went  to  the  col- 
came  very  wealthy.  lege  with  him,  selected  his  room,  intro- 
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duced  him  to  the  professors  and  arranged 
that  his  roommate  should  be  one  of  his 
home  town  boys,  a  high  school  classmate. 
Robert,  the  steady,  industrious  son  of  an 
intelligent  farmer.  The  physician  also 
enlisted  one  of  the  professors,  an  old  col- 
lege classmate,  in  the  exercise  of  a  kindly 
watch  care  over  his  protege. 

Thus  everything  that  human  foresight 
could  devise  was  done  to  keep  the  latent 
hereditary  taint  from  receiving  an  envi- 
ronmental stimulus. 

For  the  first  two  college  years  all  ap- 
parently went  well.  Linden,  known  as 
the  son  of  a  millionaire,  was  flooded  with 
invitations  to  lunches,  dinners,  midnight 
drives,  suppers  and  other  festivities,  but 
he  managed  to  do  well  in  his  studies. 
The  first  year  he  easily  kept  ahead  of 
Robert,  but  the  second  year  he  began  to 
fall  behind  and  to  show  signs  of  fatigue. 

A  summer  with  the  doctor,  who  took 
the  two  boys  to  Europe,  apparently  re- 
stored him,  and  as  he  began  his  third  year 
the  doctor  went  home  elated  that  envi- 
ronment had  won. 

Then  came  a  great  football  contest. 
Linden's  college  team  was  the  victor.  In 
the  celebration  that  followed  the  students 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  A  band  of 
them  forced  Linden  to  drink.  Then 
heredity  awoke.  Like  a  match  to  powder 
that  drink  sent  him  out  into  the  city  and 
into  what  more  no  one  ever  knew.  Three 
days  later  he  was  taken  by  a  wise  police- 
man to  a  psychopathic  hospital,  instead 
of  to  jail,  and  his  friends,  the  doctor  and 
Robert,  were  notified. 

The  physician  advised  his  remaining 
in  the  hospital  for  some  time,  but  his  own 


choice  and  his  father's  money  obtained 
him  a  freedom  which  he  straightway  be- 
gan to  spend  in  riotous  living- 
Then  came  the  tragedy.  He  had  pre- 
viously won  the  heart  of  Robert's  sister, 
an  ideal  girl  in  whom  the  doctor,  as  the 
family  physician  from  her  birth,  was  as 
warmly  interested  as  he  was  in  Linden. 
Nothing  that  he  could  say,  however, 
would  now  deter  her  from  marrying  Lin- 
den to  save  him.  Her  efforts  and  her 
happiness  with  him  soon  ended.  In  less 
than  a  year  she  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
him  for  protection  to  her  father's  house, 
where  her  child  was  born. 

When  the  baby  was  only  a  few  days  old 
Linden  suddenly  appeared.  Crazed  with 
dissipation,  he  seized  and  killed  the  in- 
fant, shot  the  mother  through  the  heart, 
and  then  seeing  Robert  in  the  doorway 
turned  and  shot  him  also,  after  which  he 
fell  to  the  floor  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

And  society,  whose  customs  had  first 
poisoned  the  blood  in  his  father's  veins 
and  then  snatched  him  from  a  promised 
restoration,  opened  the  book  of  her  laws 
and  condemned  and  executed  the  son  for 
murder. 

The  truth  of  the  story  is  vouched  for 
by  the  president  of  a  state  board  of  health 
and  published  in  an  official  health  bulle- 
tin as  an  illustration  of  the  inexorable 
laws  of  heredity.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  an  illustration  of  society's 
waste  of  human  material  through  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity  regarding  alcohol,  a 
waste  that  will  continue  until,  seeing  at 
every  turn  as  in  a  mirror  the  connection 
between  the  seed  she  sows  and  the  har- 
vest she  reaps,  she  will  at  last  find  her 
reason  and  her  conscience. 


The  Man  of  Narrow  Vision 


There  goes  a  perfect  thorough-bred 

Man  of  the  people;  fair  in  head, 

And  warm  in  heart;  well-meaning,  plain, 

Active  according  to  his  light, 

Yet  to  his  native  land  a  bane  ! 

No  flood  or  landslip,  blast  or  blight, 

No  famine,  pestilence,  or  frost 

Leaves  half  the  havoc  in  its  wake 

That  he  does  any  day  almost. 

All  these,  it  is  but  life  they  take; 


But  he,  how^  many  a  thought  is  killed, 
How  many  a  fresh  resolve  is  damped, 
How  many  a  sturdy  anthem  stilled 
By  such  a  narrow  soul  and  cramped! 
What  smiles  upon  the  people's  breast 
Has  he  not  hastened  to  eclipse: 
What  noble  rage,  that,  unsuppressed, 
Had  flowed  in  action,  has  not  he 
Slain  w^ith  a  bloodless  butchery! 

— Ibsen 
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One  Saloonkeeper's  "Compensation'* 

By  Robert  F.   Salade,   Philadelphia 


FREQUENTLY  a  saloonkeeper  and 
his  family  suffer  more  dismally 
through  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
than  do  regular  habitues  of  the  tavern. 
The  following  was  not  suggested  from  a 
reading  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  works.  It 
is  a  true  drama  from  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  the  facts  being  personally  known 
by  the  writer. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  German  and 
his  wife  (both  personal  friends  of  the 
writer's)  decided  to  venture  into  the  re- 
tail liquor  business,  after  they  had  saved 
a  few  thousand  dollars  by  operating  a 
first-class  meat  market.  This  couple  had 
worked  very  faithfully  to  amass  their  lit- 
tle fortune,  and  they  had  raised  a  family 
of  eight  sons,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
twenty  years.  It  was  a  happy,  healthy  and 
prosperous  family.  The  children  were 
being  well  educated — the  eldest  son  at- 
tending college — and  at  that  period  the 
morals  of  all  were  above  reproach. 

If  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
"respectable"  saloon,  the  one  which  this 
couple  purchased  was  it.  And  they  con- 
tinued to  manage  the  place  under  strict 
rulings ;  minors  were  never  served,  nor 
were  intoxicated  persons  allowed  to  pur- 
chase drinks.  As  a  business  proposition 
the  inn  proved  profitable  under  the  direc- 
tion of  my  friends,  for  during  the  first 
few  years  the  annual  earnings  averaged 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  round  figures. 
Of  course,  the  expenses  of  such  a  busi- 
ness run  high,  and  this  family  of  ten  lived 
luxuriously,  but  even  with  all  this,  my 
friends  began  to  save  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  each  year,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  day  would  arrive  when  they 
could  retire  to  private  life  independently 
wealthy. 

The  business  grew  rapidly,  and  three 
of  the  sons  who  had  become  of  essential 
ages,  were  now  employed  in  work  about 
the  saloon.  One  seldom  meets  a  more 
amiable  and  pleasant  set  of  people 
than  were  this  saloonkeeper  and  his  fam- 
ily. They  were  exceedingly  kindly  to 
everyone  with  whom  they  came  into  con- 
tact— not  selfishly  for  gaining  and  hold- 
ing patronage,  but  simply  because  they 
were  friendly  and  good-humored  folk, 
ever  ready  to  do  some  one  a  good  turn. 
They  were  charitable  to  a  high  degree, 


and  they  gladly  gave  generous  donations 
to  numerous  worthy  objects. 

After  operating  the  saloon  for  about 
four  years,  the  proprietor,  his  wife  and 
four  of  the  sons  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  heavy  drinking.  Handling  great  quan- 
tities of  the  dangerous  liquids  daily 
placed  great  temptations  constantly  be- 
fore them,  and  although  the  mother  was 
principally  engaged  with  her  household 
duties,  she  had  easy  access  to  the  large 
store  of  beers,  wines,  whiskeys,  etc.  One 
day  the  eldest  son  found  her  in  a  pitiable 
condition-  During  one  afternoon  she  had 
consumed  a  full  gallon  of  wine !  Before 
entering  the  liquor  business  she  had  been 
a  total  abstainer.  Now,  she  was  the  first 
to  fall ! 

Then  the  father  began  to  tread  the 
downward  path.  Being  such  an  amiable 
man  he  naturally  became  much  sought 
by  certain  "jolly  fellows,"  who  lured  him 
to  numerous  "parties"  of  the  questionable 
sort.  Soon,  the  saloonkeeper  began  to 
neglect  his  business  affairs,  leaving  them 
in  the  hands  of  his  sons  to  manage  as 
best  they  could.  Streams  of  money  still 
flowed  into  the  cash  registers  easily,  how- 
ever, and  for  a  few  more  months  it  was 
possible  to  pay  all  bills  promptly  as  they 
poured  in.  But^  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
bank  account  was  thinning  down  rapidly. 
"Money  that  comes  easily,  goes  easily." 
"A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

The  mother  of  this  ill-fated  home  grad- 
ually descended  lower.  She  became  care- 
less about  her  personal  appearance  and 
bothered  little  about  the  neatness  of  the 
house.  The  younger  children  were  neg- 
lected to  such  an  extent  that  they  looked 
no  better  than  street  Arabs.  With  the 
exception  of  an  old  woman  servant,  who 
like  the  "lady  of  the  house"  was  drunk 
continually,  there  were  no  women  in  this 
house  to  care  for  the  younger  boys  prop- 
erly, so  with  plenty  all  about  them  they 
were  actually  left  without  decent  cloth- 
ing! In  a  measure  the  older  boys  at- 
tempted to  attend  to  their  brothers'  needs, 
but  they  failed  to  improve  conditions  ap- 
preciably. The  normal  mother's  disci- 
pline was  lacking. 

The  saloonkeeper  now  often  remained 
away  from  his  establishment  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  He  would  leave  with  a 
roll  of  bank  notes  for  some  distant  resort 
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and,  of  course,  would  return  home  with  on  a  side  street.     Hardly  had  they  been 

nothing.     The  four  sons  who  had  started  settled  in  their  new  quarters  when  one 

drinking  were    now    intoxicated    so  fre-  of  the  older  men  became  ill,  and  soon  died 

quently  that  often  one  or  more  of  them  of  tuberculosis. 

found  it  impossible  to  give  attention  to  In  less  than  a  year  a  second  son  was 
the  business  which  by  this  time  showed  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  and  a 
signs  of  decay.  Their  mother  fell  still  few  weeks  after  his  body  had  been  laid 
lower,  and  there  were  occasions  when  her  at  rest,  the  oldest  son  who  had  signed 
language  became  so  vulgar  and  abusive  the  pledge,  and  who  seemed  to  be  health- 
as  to  shock  the  people  in  neighboring  ier  than  the  remaining  brothers,  married 
homes.  One  day  she  began  drinking  and  hastened  with  his  wife  to  other  parts, 
whisky  in  large  quantities,  and  even  her  The  father's  few  hundred  dollars 
besotted  offspring  in  the  barroom  be-  quickly  became  exhausted,  and  although 
came  alarmed  over  her  awful  condition,  a  physical  wreck,  he  tried  to  secure  em- 
That  night  she  became  very  ill,  and  for  ployment  at  his  former  trade,  meat  mar- 
hours'  her  screams  and  curses  kept  all  in  keting.  Nobody,  however,  wished  to  hire 
the  house  awake.  She  raved  like  a  fiend,  such  a  weak,  old  man.  He  then  asked 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  deemed  essen-  a  number  of  his  previous  "boon  compan- 
tial  to  call  in  a  medical  specialist-  After  ions"  to  render  some  assistance,  but  he 
one  glance  he  pronounced  the  poor  wo-  found  that  the  people  who  had  posed  as 
man  violently  insane.  She  was  taken  to  his  faithful  friends  now  greeted  him 
that  most  terrible  of  all  prisons — the  mad-  coldly. 

house — where  she  still  remains.  Today  the  old  man  is  working  as  a  gate 

A  few  weeks  later,  and  the  entire  busi-  attendant  for  one  of  the  big  textile  mills 

ness  collapsed.     After  the  creditors  had  at  a  salary  of  nine  dollars  per  week.    His 

been  paid  in    full,    there    were  less  than  family  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds 

eight  hundred  dollars  left  for  the  unfor-  Two  of  his  sons  are  in  a  Pennsylvania 

tunate  proprietor.      Broken    in    spirit,  a  consumptive  camp  where  they  hope  to  be 

mere  wreck  of  his  former  self,  he  per-  cured  some  day  of  that  dread  disease, 
suaded  his  sons  to  stay  with  him  while         Doesn't  this  seem  to  be  "The  Law  of 

he  furnished  uo  a  cheap  little  residence  Compensation?" 


WHEREAS,  It  has  been  absolutely  proven  that  alcohol 
has  a  pernicious  and  injurious  effect  on  the  public 
health  of  our  country,  in  that  it  lowers  the  resistance  of  the 
individual  to  disease,  thereby  disposing  to  tuberculosis  and 
other  infectious  diseases: 

And,  Whereas,  It  is  one  of  the  chief  contributing  factors 
to  poverty,  misery  and  crime; 

Therefore,  We,  as  Health  Officers  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  place  ourselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  its  use 
as  a  beverage  and  strongly  recommend  its  use  only  upon  med- 
ical prescription. 

—Resolutions  of  Medical  Health  Officers  of  Nova  Scotia,  1915 
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^ew  ^rniY  Views  on  ZA.lcol)ol 


Militia  Officers  Officially  Urged  to  Abstain  from  Alcohol 


BY  command  of  Major  General 
O'Ryan,  of  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York  state,  an  official  bulletin 
has  been  issued  giving-  the  results  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  liquor  on  two 
recent  occasions  in  military  service,  stat- 
ing facts  concerning  the  relation  of  alco- 
hol to  health  and  urging  officers  to  lead 
by  precept  and  example  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  sobriety.  The  bulletin  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  ex- 
tracts was  ordered  to  be  posted  for  90 
days  after  its  receipt  on  regimental  and 
company  bulletin  boards. 

What  Experience  Taught 

1.  In  the  summer  of  1913  the  use  of 
liquor  in  any  form  was  prohibited  at  the 
Infantiy  School  of  Application  at  Peeks- 
kill,  and  all  student  officers,  as  well  as 
instructors,  put  on  honor  not  to  use  liquor 
on  or  ofif  the  post  during  the  school 
period.     So  beneficial  to  the  individuals 

.  concerned  and  to  the  work  of  the  school 
were  the  results  attending  this  departure 
from  former  custom,  and  so  marked  was 
the  sentiment  of  approval  among  the  of- 
ficers affected,  that  a  similar  regulation 
was  prescribed  and  followed  at  the 
Schools  of  Application  for  the  other  arms 
of  the  service,  established  by  various  di- 
vision orders  since  that  time, 

2.  During  the  recent  field  exercises  at 
Fishkill  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  use  of  liquor 
was  prohibited  by  division  order  at  divi- 
sion headquarters  and  in  the  organization 
directly  attached  thereto,  namely,  the 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  engineer,  signal 
and  sanitary  organizations.  In  the  in- 
fantry the  subject  was  regulated  by  regi- 
mental commanders.  In  several  of  the 
infantry  regiments  the  prohibition  re- 
ferred to  was  prescribed  and  enforced. 

3.  So  unanimous  and  strong  has  the 
sentiment  against  the  use  of  liquor  in 
camp  developed  among  the  organizations 
afifected  by  the  prohibition,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  publish  for  the  information  of  the 
division  some  consideration  in  support  of 
a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  pres- 


ent policy  in  respect  to  the  use  of  liquor 
by  soldiers. 

Efficiency  Required  Prohibition  of  Liquor 

4.  The  decision  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
liquor,  made  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
Infantry  School  of  Application  in  1913, 
was  not  based  on  a  fear  that  there  might 
be  excesses,  nor  was  the  action  intended 
as  a  movement  in  support  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  non-use  of  liquor.  But  it 
was  known  that  the  course  of  instruction 
was  such  that  the  student  officers  would 
require  the  application  of  their  physical 
and  mental  powers  unimpaired  by  dis- 
tracting conviviality,  late  hours,  digestive 
disorders  and  super-stimulation.  It  was 
further  realized  that  the  prohibition 
would  furnish  opportunity  for  practical 
and  substantial  development  of  military 
morale  in  that  it  would  require  a  subor- 
dination of  animal  desire  to  the  power  of 
the  will.  Discipline  being  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  attainment  Of  mili- 
tary efficiency,  and  discipline  being  the 
result  of  moral  as  well  'as  physical  train- 
ing, the  rule  against  the  use  of  liquor 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  test  as  well 
as  advance  the  standard  of  discipline  of 
the  officers  at  the  school.  That  our  of- 
ficers at  this  and  the  subsequent  schools 
met  this  test  in  a  manner  leaving  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  and  that  the  sentiment 
among  them  is  strong  in  support  of  con- 
tinued prohibition  during  the  periods  of 
field  service,  is  most  satisfactory. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  educational  and 
disciplinary  advantages  accruing  to  the 
military  service  from  non-use  of  liquor 
by  its  personnel,  there  results  a  benefit 
to  the  individual  which  is  now  authorita- 
tively recognized,  and  concerning  which 
officers  of  the  line  charged  with  the  phys- 
ical welfare  of  the  men  entrusted  to  them 
should  have  accurate  knowledge.  For  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  this  view  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  liquor  on  the  indi- 
vidual, the  following  extracts  from  recent 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  published : 

[Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  experi- 
ences   of    life   insurance    companies   that 
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have  many  times  appeared  in  the  Jour-  ists  at  the  present  time  than  for  the  of- 
NAL.]  ficers  of  the  division,  by  precept  and  ex- 
What  the  State  Has  a  Right  to  Demand  ample,  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  their 
6.  The  state  military  service  now  ex-  men  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
acts  from  its  soldiers  a  high  standard  of  ject  of  this  bulletin,  looking  to  their  own 
discipline  and  a  vast  amount  of  arduous  self-interest,  and  to  spread  among  them 
training  involving  in  most  cases  great  a  high  conception  of  the  underlying  prin- 
personal  sacrifices.  Their  interest  de-  ciple  of  military  service — self-denial, 
mands  there  should  be  some  substantial  7-  A  copy  of  this  circular  will  be 
recognition  by  the  state  of  their  sacrifice  posted  and  maintained  on  regimental  and 
and  service,  but  while  awaiting  such  leg-  company  bulletin  boards  for  a  period  of 
islative  recognition,  there  is  much  that  90  days  following  its  receipt- 
can  be  done  of  permanent  and  immeasur-  ^^  command  of  major  general  o^ryan  : 
able  value  to  the  future  of  our  young  men, 

by  raising  the  standard  of  moral,  phys-  .                            Edward  Olmstead, 

ical  and  mental  training  applied  to  them.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Adjutant  General. 

No  greater  opportunity  in  this  regard  ex-  official. 


Liquor  Rations 

THAT  the  rum  ration  is  not  yet  en-  disease,  the  sick    rates    and    death  rates 

tirely  abolished  from  the  fighting  generally  and  syphilitic  infection  partic- 

machines  of  Europe  appears  to  be  ularly,   he  proceeds  to   discuss  its  effect 

due  to  the  opinions  of  the  military  "au-  upon  the  mind,  with  special  reference  to 

thorities"  rather  than  to  the  views  of  the  military  efficiency. 

army   surgeons   who   have   given   special  It  has  been  shown,  he  says,  that  alco- 

attention  to  the  matter.  hoi   impairs   power  of   perception,   preci- 

According  to  a  recent  comment  by  the  sion   of  observation,   and   intellectual   ef- 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa-  ficiency,   and    yet,    while    this   is  taking 

tion  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  European  place  the  brain  thus  influenced  feels  that 

war,  "there  is  an  overwhelming  prepon-  in  all  these  respects  it  does  better  with 

derance  of  scientific  evidence  in  favor  of  alcohol  than  without.   The  efifects,  more- 

the  proposition  that  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  over,   do   not   pass   off   quickly  but   may 

any  amount,  large  or  small,  tends  to  im-  continue  to  the  second  and  third  day. 

pair  muscular  co-ordination,  to  dull  the  Our  observations  bring  us  repeatedly, 

special  senses,    to    retard    muscular  and  Dr.   Brunzlow  continues,  to  the   charac- 

nervous   reactions  and  mental  processes,  teristic  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  mind, 

and  to  reduce  efficiency  in  any  work  re-  those  designated  in  medicine  as  euphoria, 

quiring   rapid    and    accurate   mental    and  that  is.  an  increased  feeling  of  well-being, 

physical  effort.  of  comfort,  forgetfulness  of  care  and  anx- 

"The  question,   however,   that  appears  iety.     It    is    these    efifects    which    have 
to  be  still  open,  judging  from  the  contin-  earned  for  alcohol  its  wide  popularity, 
uance  of  rum  rations  in  portions   at  least,  ^j^^    Question   of   the    Feeling   of   Well- 
of  the  armies  now  at  war,  is  whether  m  Beins" 
times  of  unusual  exposure,  strain  and  ex- 
ertion the  temporarily  stimulating  effects  From  this  comes  the  question  from  the 
of   alcohol    are    sufficiently    valuable   to  military  point  of  view  whether  there  are 
compensate  for  its  undesirable  results."  not  situations    in    army    life    when  this 

It  is  just  this  last  remaining  question  euphoric  influence  is  not  desirable.     The 

that  is  taken  up  and  very  thoroughly  dis-  enemy  is   not  always  fighting,  but  may 

cussed  from  all  sides  in  a  pamphlet  writ-  remain     for    weeks     under     observation, 

ten   before   the    present   war   by   a   chief  Every  free  movement  of  the  men  in  the 

surgeon  of  the  German  army,  Dr.  Brunz-  ranks  is  restrained  and  all  living  condi- 

low,  of  Bonn.  tions  are  most  trying.     It  is  under  such 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  showing  circumstances  that  the  plea  arises  for  the 

that    alcohol    reduces    working   capacity,  moderate   use    of    alcohol.     Among   our 

the   ability  to  withstand   heat  and   cold,  older  officers  the  opinion  is  very  general 

that  it  increases  the  prevalence  of  heart  that    the    reason    the     German    soldiers 
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withstood  so  well  the  severe  winter  cam-  abundance   of   French   red  wine  did   not 

paign  of  1870  to  1871  was  because  they  have  something  to  do  with  this. 

had  access  to  the  French  red  wine  Chronic   and   Temporary   Intolerance   of 

In  more  recent  times  we  have  had  nu-  Alcohol 

merous  opportunities   of  comparing  two  ,,.     t             r            1       •           •     .•            ^ 

contending  parties,  one  of  which  used  al-  ,  We   know   from   the   mvestigations   of 

cohol  and  the  other  did  not.     For  exam-  the  mental  specialists  that  the  brains  and 

pie     the    Boer-English    and    the  Russo-  central  nervous  systems  of  different  per- 

Japanese   wars    brought   into    considera-  sons  react  differently  as  to  the  effects  of 

tion  the  abstinence  of  the  Boers  and  of  alcohol.     We    have_  to    differentiate    be- 

the  Japanese.     There  have  been  reports,  ^v^een  tolerant  and  intolerant  individuals, 

it  is  true,  affirming  that  the  soldiers  of  The  greatest  tolerance  is  shown  by  the 

Japan  did  receive  an  alcohol  ration,  but  healthy,    strong    man    from   the    end    of 

in  answer  to  a  question  about  this  from  Puberty    throughout    the    height    of  his 

the  Secretary  of  the  International  Tem-  Penod    of   vigor.     The   far   less    tolerant 

perance  Bureau  in  Switzerland,  the  Jap-  are  not  only  wonien  and  children,  but  the 

anese  Minister  of  War  wrote  that  sake,  oki,   and   youth   before  the  end   of   their 

which  is  15  per  cent  alcohol,  was  issued  physical  development 

only  three  times   a  month   in  200  gram  As   our  young  soldiers  belong  mostly 

portions  and    that    only    when    the    men  to  the   last   class,  we  have  to  take  into 

were  at  rest,  never  on  a  march  or  in  bat-  consideration  the  important  fact  that  they 

tie.     In  time  of  peace  no  alcohol  is  is-  react  more  quickly  and   strongly  to  the 

gyg^j  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  than  do  strong 

T,r"            J.U      ^                   r^      T3         1  adult  men.     This  fact  is  well  known  to 

We  see,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Brunzlow,  „                   , 

^1    ^  ,,      T                    '1     -^                     1  all  commanders, 
that  the  Japanese,  whom  we  regard  as  a 

practical  people  conversant  with  modern  How  Tolerance  Is  Reduced 

science,  exercised  great  restriction  in  the  g^^  ^^^^  in  adult  men  tolerance  is  not 

matter  of  alcohol.     And  it  is  a  question  always  the  same.     It  is  not  only  dimin- 

whether  what  they  regarded  as  expedient  jghed  physiologically  by  age,  but  by  va- 

should  not  recommend  itself  to  us.  rious  iniuries 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Japanese  One  of  the  first  errors  to  be  corrected 
generals  were  handling  soldiers  who  had  is  the  opinion  that  the  injurious  effects  of 
not  been  accustomed  to  alcohol  while  our  alcohol  may  be  avoided  by  getting  ac- 
officers  have  to  deal  with  a  people  habit-  customed  to  it-  This  is  not  true.  It  has 
uated  to  it.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  been  proved,  experimentally,  that  the 
the  core  of  our  army  is  composed  of  coun-  daily  use  of  small  amounts  of  alcohol  im- 
try  people  and  that  at  the  age  of  military  pairs  mental  efficiency  more  and  more, 
service  they  are  not  wedded  to  the  use  Clinical  experience  shows  the  same  to  be 
of  alcohol.  In  the  hospitals  connected  true  of  men  supposed  to  be  immune 
with  the  Mecklenburg  and  Pomeranian  (trinkfeste)  but  who  show  to  the  eye  of 
contingents  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  get-  the  physician  signs  of  some  kind  of  spe- 
ting  the  troops  from  the  country  to  use  cific  organic  injury  from  alcohol.  These 
milk  as  a  drink  week  in  and  week  out  men  may  never  have  taken  what  they 
If  asked,  they  often  prefer  a  pint  of  milk  supposed  was  "too  much ;"  they  may 
to  a  bottle  of  beer.  But  when  we  have  scarcely  ever  have  been  intoxicated,  yet 
troops  from  cities  and  industrial  dis-  they  had  injured  their  vital  organs, 
tricts  composed  of  men  who  are  less  will-  We  find  chronic  intolerance  of  alcohol 
ing  to  do  without  alcohol  we  first  meet  in  congenital  epileptics,  in  the  mentally 
the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  pro-  disordered,  and  in  the  hypercritical,  but  it 
vide  it  for  them.  For  among  these  we  is  also  acquired  by  persons  who  have 
find  many  who  are  more  or  less  intolerant  suffered  serious  injuries  of  the  head-  In- 
of  alcohol.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  tolerance  of  alcohol  is  often  the  only 
of  old  army  officers  previously  quoted  I  manifestation  of  mental  defectiveness, 
have  been  told  by  experienced  officers  that  is,  in  congenital,  usually  inherited, 
that  in  the  winter  campaign  of  1870-71  weakness  of  the  brain.  These  are  the 
they  found  that  the  longer  the  war  lasted  ones  that  give  us  the  most  difficulty  in 
the  more  frequent  became  the  breaches  the  army  and  whom  we  have  only  re- 
of  discipline  among  our  troops.  cently  learned  to  recognize  through  men- 
It    is    pertinent    to    ask    whether    the  tal  tests. 
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Intolerance    of    Alcohol     Increased    by 
Strain 

Still  more  important  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  temporary  intolerance 
often  appearing  in  otherwise  strong  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  ■  of  some  temporary 
weakening  influence,  such  as  hunger,  lack 
of  sleep,  excessive  physical  exertion.  It 
is  not  yet  sufificiently  well  known  that 
the  efifect  of  alcohol  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced upon  men  who  are  hungry,  over- 
tired or'  enduring  undue  strain.  These 
conditions  are  present  in  the  army  par- 
ticularly after  long  and  strenuous  ma- 
neuvers, in  bivouac  when  the  provision- 
ing cannot  be  accomplished  until  late  in 
the  evening  and  after  hard  cavalry  prac- 
tice. 

A  second  source  of  intolerance  is  sick- 
ness, and  arrest  and  punishment.  The 
latter  tends  particularly  to  mental  depres- 
sion through  the  feelings  of  pain,  anx- 
iety, anger  and  strife  which  greatly  re- 
duce the  resisting  power  of  the  brain 
against  the  paralyzing  effects  of  alcohol. 
Even  the  stimulus  of  joy  can  produce  this 
effect. 

Thus  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  had 
previously  produced  no  noticeable  effects 
may  cause  evident  signs  of  intolerance  in 
soldiers  who  have  been  for  some  time  in 
the  hospital,  particularly  if  they  have  suf- 
fered from  pneumonia,  influenza  and  ty- 
phus, or  if  they  have  been  arrested,  been 
angered  by  some  unpleasantness  in  the 
service,  have  quarreled  with  comrades, 
have  been  anxious  about  home  affairs,  or 
even  when  they  have  been  rejoiced  by 
the  meeting  of  old  comrades.  The  intol- 
erance will  be  shown  by  intoxication  and 
infraction  of  military  discipline. 

The  quantities  of  alcohol  that  can  pro- 
duce these  effects  vary  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual under  changing  conditions,  and  in 
different  individuals  under  like  condi- 
tions, and  the  army  particularly  abounds 
in  the  conditions  that  produce  these  va- 
riations. It  is,  therefore,  a  directly  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  issue  an  alcohol  ra- 
tion to  soldiers,  whether  it  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  "strengthening"  or  of  en- 
livening them.  For  a  body  of  troops  is 
composed  of  individuals  of  very  different 
mental  and  physical  constitutions  so  that 
we  cannot  know  beforehand  whether  or 
not  a  number  of  them  will  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  ration.* 

The  criminal  reports  abound  in  cases  in 
which  alcohol    has    been    the  immediate 


cause  of  offenses.  This  connection  is  too 
well  known  to  necessitate  extensive  elab- 
oration. [A  table  is  given  for  the  years 
1891-1899  showing  that  from  24.5  to  29.8 
per  cent  of  the  offenses  leading  to  mili- 
tary discipline  in  the  army  originated  in 
drink,  while  in  the  navy,  from  34.4  to 
45.7  had  this  origin.] 

These  offenders,  moreover,  were  not 
men  of  criminal  tendencies,  but  men 
whose  disregard  of  discipline  was  due  to 
the  poisoning  of  their  minds  by  alcohol. 
The  drinking  customs  of  the  army,  fur- 
thermore, are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  customs  of  the  citizen  population. 

Thus  we  have  found  that  alcohol,  as  a 
rule,  diminishes  physical  efficiency,  a 
diminution  that  has  a  three-fold  cause : 
Depression  by  alcohol  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  skeletal  muscles  and  the  heart, 
including  the  muscle  fibers  that  control 
the  caliber  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  paralyzing  action  of  large  doses 
of  alcohol  is  no  longer  doubted.  The  ef- 
fect of  smaller  doses  is  still  held  to  be 
different  by  many  investigators  who 
judge  by  the  subjective  impressions.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
scarcely  two  decades  ago  this  opinion 
was  held  by  everyone,  but  that  subse- 
quent careful  experimental  investigation 
has  destroyed  its  support. 

The  Army  to  Be  Regarded  as  a  Unit 

If  there  are  here  and  there  individuals 
who  are  "stimulated"  by  alcohol,  that 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  what  is 
best  for  soldiers. 

A  body  of  troops  is  regarded  as  a  unit 
although  composed  of  many  individuals. 
That  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  acts 
differently  upon  different  individuals  is 
beyond  doubt.  But  if  it  injures  only  a 
part  of  the  men  in  a  regiment,  those  who 
are  less  resistant  to  it,  it  diminishes  to 
that   extent  the  efficiency  of  the  whole. 


*  After  the  above  was  written,  the  health  report  of 
the  Imperial  Troops  in  Southwest  Africa,  during  the 
Hottentot  uprising-,  was  published,  covering  the  period 
from  January,  1904,  to  March,  1907.  _  During  that  time 
an  experiment  was  made  which  furnished  the  following 
results  : 

The  daily  issue  of  one-tenth  of  a  liter  of  rum  per 
man  under  certain  frequently  existing  conditions,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  expected  increased  feeling  of 
strength  and  improvement  of  spirits  caused,  on  the 
contrary,  heaviness  and  other  undesirable  results  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Flagging,  unsociability,  quarrelsome- 
ness, neglect  of  duty,  were  some  of  these  effects.  It 
was  not  simply  that  a  certain  number  of  men  had  either 
a  constitutional  or  an  acquired  lack  of  resistance  to  al- 
cohol, but  that  otherwise  entirely  healthy  men  manifested 
great  lack  of  resistance  and  susceptibility  as  a  ternporary 
state  brought  about  by  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  campaign,  such  as  over-exertion,  under-nouri.<;hment, 
lack  of  sleep,  hunger  and  thirst,  irritation,  digestive  dis- 
orders, heat   and   the   hot   sunshine. 
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There  is  a  still  further  diminution  by  ef- 
fects that  are  only  indirectly  due  to  alco- 
hol. Every  commander  knows  what  ef- 
fects the  bad  example  of  one  has  upon 
others.  Thus  a  small  alcohol  ration 
which  affects  injuriously  a  small  number 
of  intolerants  can,  through  the  bad  exam- 
ple of  these  men,  weaken  the  will  power 
of  numerous  others  and  thus  bring  to  a 
low  ebb  the  resisting  power  of  the  whole 
body. 

Hence,  in  my  opinion,  every  attempt 
to  help  a  company  over  a  hard  place  by 
alcohol  is  at  all  times  thoroughly  incon- 
sistent. That  is  true  in  maneuvers  and 
it  is  even  true  before  the  enemy.     It  is 


especially  to  be  remembered  that  the  aft- 
er-effects of  alcohol  taken  in  the  evening 
last  through  the  following  day.  Since  this 
amount  is  never  so  very  small  it  is  es- 
pecially important  for  all  officers  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  over  their  commands  on 
the  evening  before  a  trying  day. 

That  a  substance  possessing  such  prop- 
erties is  not  a  suitable  one  to  use  for  in- 
creasing the  resistance  against  disease 
producing  influences  of  any  kind,  is  plain 
to  all  thinking  men.  Experience  speaks 
clearly  enough  on  this  point.  For  this 
reason,  in  situations  where  such  dangers 
confront  a  troop  they  should  be  specially 
warned  against  alcohol. 


The  Dog  and  the  Muzzle 

By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 
An  Editorial  in  The  National  Daily 


TWELVE  hundred  negligent  dog 
owners  were  summoned  to  court  in 
New  York  during  September  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  dog  muzzling 
ordinance.  The  Health  Department  is 
much  gratified  at  the  support  given  by 
the  Magistrates  to  this  ordinance.  The 
results  appear  commendable.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  rabies  found  in  animals 
examined  in  the  Health  Department  lab- 
oratory decreased  from  64  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1914  to  15  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1915.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  persons  exarnined  for  dog-bite. 
At  which  the  preserved  public  doth  ex- 
ceedingly rejoice. 

There  were  exactly  12  deaths  from 
rabies  in  all  New  York  state  in  1913.  There 
were  698  admitted  deaths  from  alcohol- 
ism during  the  same  period,  and  every- 
body knows  this  figure  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  actual  alcoholic  mortality 
record. 

No  wonder  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department  begins  to  get  busy  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cut  down  the  alcoholic  health 
peril.    There  is,  however,  this  radical  dif- 


ference in  the  two  situations :  The  mad 
or  suspected  dog  is  killed  outright.  That 
cuts  off  at  the  source  the  danger  of  rabies 
infection.  All  owners  of  dogs  can  be 
compelled  to  muzzle  them  and  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  rabies  peril.  But  the  sa- 
loon whose  alcoholic  drinks  cause  at  the 
least  60  times  as  many  deaths  as  mad 
dogs  is  not  only  not  muzzled  but  actually 
licensed  tO'  do  its  disease  and  death-pro- 
ducing work,  and  all  that  the  Health  De- 
partment can  do  about  it  is  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  dangers  in  alcohol,  while 
custom  and  law  keep  right  on  stimulat- 
ing its  use. 

The  dog  normally  serves  several  fairly 
useful  purposes  to  the  community.  He 
is  but  infrequently  dangerous  from  the 
rabies  point  of  view.  He  can  be  muz- 
zled. The  alcohol  for  which  alone  the 
saloon  exists  is  always  a  source  of  dan- 
ger. The  saloon,  we  are  learning  by  slow 
and  painful  experience,  cannot  be  muz- 
zled. 

It  must  be  an  alcohol-drugged  brain 
of  civilization  that  makes  us  so  slow  in 
seeing  our  fatal  and  almost  grotesque 
inconsistency  in  dealing  with  these  two 
causes  of  death. 


I  OWING  wild  oats  isn't  a  financial  success.    The  market  is  usually  found 
^  limited  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  municipal  lodging  houses. 

— Melvin  Ryder  in  "Rambles  Round  the  Campus." 
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Useful  Studies  Begun 

FOR   several   years   the   Journal   has 
been   publishing  from   time   to   time 
investigations   made   by   local   Euro- 
pean authorities  of  what  drink  was  cost- 
ing them  in  the  care  of  certain  notorious 
drinking  families. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  efforts 
have  been  made  in  several  communities 
in  the  United  States  to  ascertain  the  so- 
cial cost  of  drink  to  the  particular  com- 
munity under  investigation  and  a  com- 
parison of  expenditures  with  receipts. 
Such  were  those  of  Judge  Ryan  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin  (see  April  Journal)  ;  and 
in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition  Association  of  Augus- 
tana  College. 

Now  come  the  public  officials  of  Dau- 
phin county,  Penn.,  in  which  Harrisburg, 
the  state  capital,  is  situated,  the  steward 
and  clerk  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
with  an  official  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  liquor  business  in  paupers,  criminals, 
insane,  etc.  They  conclude  that  the  city 
and  county  receive  $34,315  in  revenue  and 
spend  $186,000  "in  the  care,  cure,  capture 
and  punishment  of  liquor  victims."  Spe- 
cific instances  are  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  general  estimate-  This  kind  of  local 
investigation  work  can  be  done  by  almost 
any  city  or  town,  especially  if  the  officials 
who  have  access  to  all  the  records  can 
be  enlisted.  A  few  hundred  such  inves- 
tigations would  open  the  eyes  of  some 
thousands  of  good  people  who  do  not 
realize  how  much  the  inefficiency,  disease 
and  crime  caused  by  the  drink  which  the 
saloon  sells  are  costing  them  as  tax- 
payers and  who  honestly  believe  that  the 
saloon  revenue  keeps  down  their  tax  rate. 


Vision  and  Proportion  in  Giving 

THE  lack  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  for  temperance  work,  frankly 
discussed  by  Dr.  Christen  on  an- 
other page  (p.  85),  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  every  intelligent  giver  as 
the  new  year  approaches  and  he  purpose- 
fully apportions  his  gifts  for  1916. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  European 
countries,  of  which  Dr.  Christen  writes, 
the  funds  available  have  been  relatively 
less  than  in  the  United  States  of  recent 
years,  where  the  movement  has  gained 
more  headway,  and  where  there  have 
been  co-operators  possessed  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  hard  cash  from  which 
they  are  willing  to  part  themselves  for 
the  good  of  their  fellowmen. 

But  with  this  very  gain  in  impetus  of 
the  movement  in  America  the  demands 
upon  organizations  backing  it  become 
disproportionately  heavier,  and  the  gifts 
do  not  increase  even  proportionately.  The 
temperance  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  never  received  great  gifts  or 
endowments  like  those  which  have  been 
made  for  the  promotion  of  other  move- 
ments like  those  for  peace,  tuberculosis, 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to 
animals,  and  others  that  might  be  named. 
Special  campaigns  have  brought  out 
special  contributions,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  large  fund  which  would  enable  or- 
ganizations to  develop  large  plans  work- 
ing systematically  for  a  definite  period  of 
time  toward  a  definite  end. 

-Especially  is  this  true  of  the  work  of 
investigation  and  of  education.  These 
two  lines  of  activity  are  absolutely  the 
foundations  of  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  abolishing  the  evils  of  alcohol- 
ism. Yet  there  have  been  almost  no 
funds  available  for  thoughtful,  scholarly 
investigations  of  scientific  or  social  facts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  temperance  or- 
ganizations, or  of  anybody  else. 

The  work  of  education  is  being  done 
sporadically  instead  of  according  to  a 
large-visioned,  broadly-planned,  compre- 
hensive scheme,  simply  because  most  giv- 
ers have  not  had  vision  beyond  the  imme- 
diate moment.  The  suffering  child  or 
animal  can  be  relieved  promptly  in  many 
cases  by  expenditure  of  money  which  in 
the  total  becomes  generous.  The  person 
who  is  an  intelligent  giver  will  look  be- 
hind these  conditions  and  devote  the  bulk 
of  his  gifts  to  preventing  these  ills,  even 
though  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  longer 
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to  do  it.  He  sees  that  money  spent  in 
this  way  will  eventually  not  only  prevent 
the  misery  of  one  but  of  many.  He  sees 
the  absurdity  of  spending  millions  for 
caring  for  results  of  drink,  and  little  or 
nothing  for  preventing  the  cause. 

Misery  and  disease  resulting  from 
drink  and  other  causes  must  be  cared 
for.  The  giver  will  devote  part  of  his 
philanthropic  fund  to  this  purpose.  But 
if  he  is  intelligent,  if  he  has  vision  of  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  preventive  work, 
he  will  so  proportion  his  gifts  that  the 
larger  part  of  them  will  go  into  those 
movements  that  are  preventive  in  nature. 
•  If  he  does  this,  he  cannot  fail  to  include 
temperance  work  substantially  in  his  gifts 
in  1916.  The  words  of  Judge  Popert  will 
again  bear  repeating  to  the  intelligent, 
far-vision,  practical  giver  who  wants  to 
see  his  money  do  the  utmost  good : 

"If  the  alcoholic  question  were  solved, 
there  would  still  remain  other  social 
questions  to  be  solved,  but  as  they  stand 
today,  no  other  question  of  social  welfare 
can  be  taken  up  with  any  prospect  of  se- 
curing effective  results  until  the  alcohol 

question  is  solved." 

* 

Normal  or  Feeble-Minded 

JUST  now  mental  defect  is  a  favorite 
city  of  refuge  opened  as  an  explana 
tion  for  all  sorts  of  delinquencies  ana 
habits.  That  feeblemindedness  does 
often  open  the  way  can  not  be  denied. 
We  have  not  half  appreciated  its  social 
waste.  A  recent  report  of  the  Michigan 
Eugenics  Commission  shows  that  71G 
feeble  minded  persons  in  the  county  in- 
firmaries have  already  cost  the  public 
over  $1,000,000.  One  family  alone  has 
cost  $17,500,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Similar  reports  come  from  other  states. 

But  so  far  as  the  drink  habit  is  con- 
cerned, this  report  contributes  some  in- 
teresting information.  Some  students  of 
mental  defects,  especially  those  who  are 
dealing  with  defectives  only,  believe  that 
alcoholism  is  frequently  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  defectiveness.  They  inter- 
pret many  of  the  family  histories  where 
alcoholism  and  feeble  mindedness  both 
occur  as  meaning  that  the  alcoholic  was 
"probably  feebleminded." 

The  Michigan  report,  however,  does 
not  only  deal  with  the  feebleminded.  Its 
figures  from  the  county  infirmaries  cover 
a  class  of  individuals  in  a  similar  econo- 
mic   condition^    but    differing    mentally. 


Here  appear  not  only  the  feebleminded 
but  the  insane  and  the  mentally  normal. 
During  a  period  of  fourteen  months, 
3,334  persons  were  studied  in  the  county 
infirmaries.  They  were  carefully  classi- 
fied according  to  mental  status  by  inter- 
/view  and  study  of  each  individual.  Cases 
about  which  there  was  doubt  or  whose 
mental  condition  it  was  impossible  to 
study  carefully  enough  or  to  classify  be- 
cause of  extreme  youth,  physical  condi- 
tion or  inability  to  converse  (foreigners 
without  interpreter)  were  grouped  by 
themselves.  These  constituted,  however, 
only  about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  On  the  basis  of  the  classifica- 
tion, 58  per  cent  of  the  3,334  inmates  of 
infirmaries  were  normal,  i  per  cent  neu- 
rotic, 21  per  cent  feeble  minded,  12  per 
cent  insane. 

Normals  More  Alcoholic  Than  Feeble 
Minded 

If  alcoholism  is  an  expression  of 
feeble  mindedness  surely  here  it  ought 
to  appear  in  an  exceptional  degree.  But 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  normal  indi- 
viduals who  show  a  high  percentage  of 
drinkers.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  those 
accounted  normal  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  alcohol  more  or  less  freely,  while 
only  40.8  per  cent  of  the  feebleminded 
were  addicted  to  intoxicants. 

Nor  do  the  figures  of  heavy  drinking 
give  any  better  support  to  the  feeble 
mindedness  alcoholism  theory.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  normal  men  drank  "to 
excess"  and  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
feebleminded.  Of  36  men  who  had  had 
delirium  tremens,  33  were  in  the  normal 
group. 

In  the  matter  of  "moderate  drinking" 
the  feebleminded  men  still  showed  ad- 
vantageously, 12  per  cent  being  moderate 
drinkers,  while  2"/  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mals so  indulged. 

Even  omitting  from  the  totals  the 
number  of  individuals  about  whom  no 
data  was  obtained,  assuming  that  it 
might  be  more  difficult  to  secure  this  in- 
formation from  the  feebleminded,  the 
latter  class  of  men  still  shows  only  67  per 
cent  drinkers  and  29  per  cent  heavy 
drinkers  as  against  corresponding  figures 
of  91  per  cent  drinkers  and  48  per  cent 
among  the  normal  men.  The  women 
even  more  conspicuously  indicate  that 
feeblemindedness  is  not  necessarily  the 
cause    of    alcoholism.     There    were    844 
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women   in   the   infirmaries.     Only   27   of  TVhy  This  Silence 

these  drank,  and  16  of  the  27  were  nor-  ^      RECENT  exchange  quotes  appar- 

"^^^-  /-\  ently  in  full    an    article  on  "What 

No  one  investigation  proves    a    point.  -*•  •*" Tuberculosis      Costs     in     Wages," 

That  the  constant  temptation  to  drink  is  which  the   National  Association  for  the 

a    temptation    to    the    mental    defective  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  increases  said  to  have  issued. 

his  incapacity  there  can  be  no  question,  Some  striking  facts  are  set  forth  as  to 
but  so  far  as  these  Michigan  statistics  what  this  disease  is  costing  the  country 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  they  in  loss  of  its  wage-earners  in  the  state- 
do  not  show  that  the  feebleminded  is  ment  that  a  conservative  estimate  places 
pre-eminently  led  into  alcoholism  by  the  number  of  deaths  of  workingmen 
this  defect,  but  rather  the  reverse.  from  tuberculosis  in  one  year  at  50,000, 

May  it  be  that  by  the  very  reason  of  with  a  wage-loss  variously  estimated 
his  defect  the  companionship  of  the  feeble-  ^^^m  $50,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  "How 
minded  young  man  is  not  sought  and  that  can  this  disease  be  warded  off?"  asks  the 
he  is  not  invited  or  urged  to  share  the  article,  'Just  a  few  suggestions  may 
occasions  of  fellowship  and  sociability  save  you  money."  Then  follow  five 
which  betray  the  normal  man  into  the  clearly  worded  groups  of  directions  deal- 
power  of  alcohol?  ^^S  with  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  good 

plain  food,  rest,  proper  recreation,  a  clean, 

Feebleminded  Longer  Dependent  regular  life.     But  not  one  word  appears 

All  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  "{' .^^  ^^3^  danger  in    the   use    of  alcoholic 

the  alcohol  habit  in  the  feebleminded  is  dnnks.         _           .     .      ^      ,..,                   , 

not  costly    to    the  community.     In  the  ^hy    this    omission?     What    are    the 

long  run  it  may  be  excessively  so.      To  ^^?'       .             ,,        1.              i.i-  1     j    t    . 

quote  the  Michigan  Commission:     "The  ^hey  have   often   been   published,  but 

-feebleminded  are  less  excessive  drinkers  evidently  have  to  be  published  again  and 

than   the   normals.      Possibly   correlative  ^^^^"  ^^1  ^  ^^  T     '''^''  ^  !i  conscious- 

with  this  is  the  fact  that  fewer  of  them  "^^,^1  ^^^f^  .^^°    ^'^    conducting  the 

1           ,                    1.  A      Tj                ^u  anti-tuberculosis  propaganda, 

have  been  arrested.     However  they  are  j     .ui,     c    a.     1          4-v,     u  u-^     1             r 

,,      J          J     ^        J    •  In  the  first  place,  the  habitual  use  of 

a   more   permanently   dependent   and   in-  ^^^^^^^    ^-^^^^^^    militates    against  prac- 

stitutional   class  than  the  normals.'  ,•  „^^     ^  ^^     ^^       c  +1,     ^„i„„  r^    u^^^^-u 

.  tically  every  one  or  the  rules  for  health- 

In  other    words,    the    feebleminded  is  f^i   ^ying  advocated  by  the  association, 

more  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  of  Adequate  housing,  food,  rest  and  recrea- 

long    residence    m     public     institutions,  tion  are  all  more  or  less  encroached  on 

Healy  recently  emphasized  the  eflfect_  of  by  time  and  money  spent  on  indulgence 

an    alcoholic    environment    in    increasing  of  the  drink  habit. 

the  defective's  liability  to  dependence.  The  most  conservative  estimates  reck- 
All  these  facts  bring  us  back  straight  on  alcohol  a  factor  in  from  7  to  10  per 
to  the  community's  responsibility  in  per-  cent  of  tuberculosis  deaths.  This  would 
mitting  the  sale  of  a  drug  which  leads  mean,  on  the  basis  of  the  death  rate 
normal  men  into  unproductive  depend-  quoted  above,  that  from  3,500  to  5,000 
ency,  and  helps  make  the  defective  not  workingmen  a  year  go  to  death  from 
only  a  dependent  but  a  greater  public  tuberculosis  for  which  the  use  of  alco- 
burden  than  a  normal  dependent.  holic  liquors  was  more  or  less  responsi- 

Out    of    this  study  inevitably  emerge'  ble. 

the  two    old    questions— Why   continue  The    International    Tuberculosis    Con- 

the  alcohol   custom  and  why   encourage  g"ress  more  than  ten  years  ago  declared 

the  alcohol  traffic?  ^^at  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis  were  so 

closely  connected  that  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis  should  be  combined  with 
The  important  question  is  not,  Does  the  struggle  against  alcoholism, 
the  smallest  consumption  of  alcohol  in-  Weichselbaum  of  Vienna,  Roubino- 
jure  me?  But  it  is,  What  can  I  do,  how  vitch  of  Paris,  the  Phipps  Institute  of 
shall  I  so  order  my  life  that  our  nation  Philadelphia  and  many  other  authorities 
may  free  itself  from  the  meshes  of  alco-  have  declared  openly  that  alcohol  is  ex- 
holism? — Dr.  B.  Strehler.  ceedingly  dangerous  to  the  tuberculous. 
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diminishing  the  probability   of  improve- 
ment or  recovery. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar facts  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the 
leading  national  association  for  prevent- 
ing tuberculosis  should  be  absolutely  si- 
lent on  the  subject  of  alcohol  in  an  article 
purporting  to  fully  advise  the  reader  how- 
to  avoid  tuberculosis.  It  is  proper  to  ask : 
Why  the  silence? 

* 

The  Passing  of  Alcohol  From 
Medicine 

THE  Boston  City  Hospital  is  one  of 
Boston's  great  institutions.  It  in- 
cludes the  City  Hospital  proper 
with  its  surgical,  medical  and  infectious 
diseases  departments,  two  relief  stations, 
an  out-patient  department  and  a  conva- 
lescent home. 

The  expenditure  for  alcoholic  liquors  in 
the  year  191 3  for  all  departments  was 
only  $.02  per  patient;  in  the  hospital 
proper  where  patients  remained  during 
longer  periods  than  at  the  relief  and  con- 
valescent stations,  the  expense  for  liquors 
averaged  only  $.13  per  patient. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hospital  (for  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1914)  showed  that  during  the  year  the 
hospital  had  served  116,729  patients. 

The  cash  expenditures  of  the  hospital 
in  all  departments  for  liquors,  wines,  al- 
cohol and  mineral  waters  were  $3,992.91. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  use  of  $136.90 
worth  from  the  stock  of  the  previous  year 
— a  total  of  $4,129.81.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,700.82  was  spent  for  alcohol  which,  of 
course,  serves  largely  purposes  of  disin- 
fection and  external  use. 

This  leaves  a  total  expense  for  the  year 
of  $2,428.99,  and  this  includes  the  mineral 
water,  the  expense  of  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  figures  at  hand.  But 
including  this,  the  expenditure  for  alco- 
holic liquors  and  mineral  waters  was  only 
$.02  per  patient  for  the  116,729  patients 
treated  in  all  departments. 

The  Haymarket  Relief  Station  treating 
39,717  patients  spent  only  $6-55  for  alco- 
hol and  alcoholic  liquors.  The  East  Bos- 
ton Relief  Station,  with  13,060  patients, 
spent  exactly  $1.05,  the  Convalescents' 
Home  $.60.  It  is  evident  that,  as  was 
natural,  the  bulk  of  expense  for  these 
liquids  was  at  the  City  Hospital  proper 


where,  of  course,  the  patients  were  under 
longer  treatment. 

The  exact  deduction  to  be  made  for  al- 
cohol alone  from  the  total  expenditure  i$ 
not  known,  as  the  amount  paid  for  it  is 
lumped  for  all  departments,  but  as  the 
various  relief  stations  and  other  depart- 
ments used  only  $8.20  for  alcoholic 
liquors,  including  alcohol,  the  allowance 
to  be  made  for  the  latter  in  those  depart- 
ments is  practically  negligible. 

The  Hospital  proper  spent  $3,834.71 
for  everything  alcoholic.  Deducting  $1,- 
700.82  for  the  alcohol,  there  is  left  the  ap- 
proximately correct  figure  of  $2,133.89 
spent  in  the  treatment  of  16,170  patients, 
an  average  of  $.13  per  patient,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  just  the  amount  found  by  Dr. 
R.  C.  Cabot  a  few  years  ago  to  be  the 
average  expenditure  per  patient  for 
liquors  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  This  represented  a  decline  of 
45  per  cent  in  a  period  of  nine  years.  As 
the  present  City  Hospital  figures  include 
the  mineral  waters,  it  is  likely  that  they 
should  be  still  lower,  indicating  that  the 
requirements  of  hospital  service  for  al- 
coholic medication  are  not  only  small  but 
constantly  diminishing. 

The  use  of  alcohol  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  physician.  One  of  the  visiting 
physicians  of  the  City  Hospital  stated 
several  years  ago  that  in  a  six  months' 
period  of  service  at  that  busy  institution 
he  had  prescribed  alcoholic  liquor  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then 
only  for  temporary  use,  not  as  a  matter 
of  routine  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
these  figures  is  the  small  amount  spent 
at  the  Relief  stations,  which  chiefly  treat 
those  emergency  cases  which  the  non- 
medical person  used  to  think  ought  to  be 
promptly  given  whisky  or  some  other 
form  of  alcoholic  liquors.  An  expense 
of  $6.60  for  all  forms  of  alcohol  in  treat- 
ing 52,777  patients  at  the  two  Relief  Sta- 
tions shows  that  in  this  department  of 
medical  service,  at  least,  alcoholic  liquors 
are  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  disappearance  of  another  old  fal- 
lacy, that  alcohol  was  needed  in  conva- 
lescence to  help  one  get  strong,  is  marked 
by  the  statistics  from  the  Convalescents' 
Horne.  Here,  with  397  patients  remain- 
ing 'on  an  average  nearly  three  weeks 
each,  exactly  $.60  was  spent  in  the  entire 
year  for  alcohol  in  any  form ! 
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IFrom  Otl)er    Cands 


THE   NATIONS'   RESTRICTIONS    UPON 
ALCOHOL 

'T^HE  restrictions  placed  by  the  nations 
upon  alcohol  change  or  increase  so 
rapidly  that  no  compilation  of  data  ca.n 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate  to  date.  Here 
is  given,  however,  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  most  important  facts.  Among 
them  all,  the  most  significant  is  that  each 
nation  has  felt  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  cut  down  the  evils  of  al- 
cohol. 

The  day  of  drink  as  "a  good  gift  of 
God"  is  past.  So  far  as  the  governments 
are  concerned,  it  stands  at  present  for  the 
most  part  on  a  footing  of  toleration  only 
as  an  evil  that  can  not  be  abolished 
wholly  at  once.  This  in  itself  marks  a 
great  advance. 

Germany.  The  sale  of  spirits  is  for- 
bidden between  9  p.  m.  and  9  a.  m.  For- 
bids the  sale  of  spirits  to  soldiers  in  uni- 
form in  Berlin  and  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. Has  placed  limitations  on  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  using  food- 
stuffs for  manufacture  into  alcoholic 
drinks.  Warns  families  of  soldiers  on 
sick  leave  or  recovering  from  wounds 
not  to  treat  them  at  all  or  at  most  very 
moderately  because  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects alcohol  may  have  upon  them  in 
their  condition. 

No  wine  or  beer  may  be  served  soldiers 
at  railroad  stations  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  the  field,  there  is  no 
uniform  rule.  Some  commanders  favor 
it  as  a  ration ;  some  prohibit  it. 

Austria.  Limits  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
the  hours  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  and  closes 
liquor  shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Great  Britain.  Imposes  a  special  tax 
on  certain  alcoholic  liquors.  Forbids 
treating  and  limits  the  hours  of  sale  in 
certain  areas.  The  colonies  have  various 
"early  closing"  measures.  Victoria  closes 
bars  at  9:30  p.  m.  and  keeps  them  closed 
until  9  a.  m.,  cutting  off  three  hours'  trade 
in  the  morning.  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  close  at  6  p.  m.  New  South 
Wales  is  reported  as  working  for  the 
same  measure.  Ontario  will  close  bars 
at  8  p.  m.  during  the  war. 


France.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  absinthe. 
Limits  the  number  of  selling  places  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks. 

General  Joffre  forbids  the  sale  of  any 
alcoholic  drinks  to  soldiers  in  the  war 
zone.  The  only  alcohol  allowed  is  that 
issued  in  the  rations. 

Italy.  Has  limited  the  number  of  sell- 
ing places. 

Serbia's  Minister  of  the  Interior  for- 
bade hotels  and  cafes  to  sell  liquor  in  any 
large  quantity  to  soldiers  or  persons  ad- 
dicted to  drink. 

Russia  prohibits  the  sale  of  vodka  and 
other  spirits.  Local  option  may  close 
wine  shops  and  beer  saloons.  Where  beer 
and  wine  are  sold  the  sale  is  under  cer- 
tain definite  restrictions,  as,  for  example, 
at  railway  and  steamboat  restaurants  the 
sale  is  limited  to  a  specified  period  before 
and  after  the  departure  of  train  or  boat. 
The  sale  of  all  liquors  is  prohibited  near 
all  military  and  educational  establish- 
ments and  public  market  places. 

During  mobilization  all  selling  of  in- 
toxicants was  prohibited  except  in  first- 
class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Even  the  non-combatant  nations  are 
not  inactive  regarding  intoxicants. 

Denmark  has  more  or  less  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  sol- 
diers in  some  districts.  Potatoes  and 
some  grains  may  not  be  used  in  making 
alcohol. 

Norway  forbids  the  sale  of  spirits  on 
three  days  of  the  week  and  the  use  of 
grains  or  potatoes  for  making  spirits  or 
beer  except  by  special  permission. 

Sweden  has  extended  the  powers  of  the 

government  and  official  boards  in  stricter 

control  of  the  Gothenburg  system. 

* 

ONE  OF  THE  BLACK  PENALTIES 
OF  WAR 

'T^HE  surgeons  in  the  German  army  are 
-■-  raising  warning  voices  about  the  in- 
crease of    venereal    diseases    among  the 
soldiers. 

"We  had  the  same  sorrowful  experience 
in  1870,"  says  Dr.  Bonne  (Der  Alkohol- 
gegner,  Oct.)     "To  many  a  German  family 
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after  the  brilliant  victory  of  that  year  the  physicians   of    England   now   are   saying 

returning   father    brought    syphilis    with  that  "they  look  upon  the  previous  alco- 

him.  holic  condition  of  a  patient  as  the  arbiter 

"We  know  that  in  the  camp  as  well  as  of  his  life  when  attacked  by  pneumonia." 

in  our  university  cities  and  in  our  garri-  This  "first  blood"  in  our  war  was  drawn, 

sons,  alcohol  is  the  procurer  that  in  most  not  by  the  bayonet  of  the  enemy,  but  by 

cases  drives  our  soldiers,  our  students  and  the  folly  of  ourselves.     The  foolish  hos- 

our  officers  to  the  prostitutes.  pitality  of  the  people   and   the   drinking 

"It  is  not  the  topers  and  the  drunken  dens  of  the  state  joined  hands  in  destroy- 
that  go  to  these  women,  but  those  that  ing  the  defenders,  and  thus  serving  the 
are  in  the  lighter  stages,  the  beginning  Kaiser.  ^ 

of  intoxication   and   exciternent,  _  persons  ruRAL  RUSSIA  UNDER  PROHIBITION 

whose  passions  are  aroused  by  drmk  who  ^^^     ^  ^  interesting  views  of 

see  the  world  m  a  rosy  light,  forget  WIS-  U^^,,;^      ^^der      Prohibition      comes 

dom  and  prudence,  and  then  fall  before  ,,  ,   ^,       ^  ^-  ^-     1  1,  <•  t,  1^ 

the  devil  of  venered  disease.  ^^l^^l^^  ^^^  statistical  bureau  of  Poltawa, 

"I  have    seen    many    tears  and  heard  which  .  s^^^e   .  time     ago,     according    to 

r      _  r  .u  L  Abstinence,  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to 

many  expressions  of  remorse  from  youths  ^1      •    n  r -n     u-uv  A, 

,  -^     ,  ^  t,     u   J         4.      /  ^  /I-  the  influence  of  Prohibition  upon  the  peo- 

and  mature  men  who  had  contracted  dis-        ,  .  ,,  ^,^     ,         ^^, 

T7  J  T3  1   ;  u-1     •  pie,    especially     upon     youth,     from    the 

eases  m  r  ranee  and  Belgium  while  ma  ^11       ^         ■         ■   ^     r     ■ 

state  of  light  intoxication."  "^°^J^  ^"^  economic  point  of  view 

Another  surgeon,   Dr.   Ude,   said   in   a  ,   ^here  were  1,780  replies  received  from 

1,         ii.Tit,j.^-  j-r^u  teachers,   priests,  physicians,  commercial 

lecture  last  Tune,  that  64  per  cent  of  the        re   •  1         j  ^        u-  n     r  1 

officers  and  men  are  infected  with  vene-  °!^f.^^,^  and  peasants,  chiefly  from  rural 

real  diseases.     About  1,100  were  at  that  districts.    The  greatest  benefits  were  nat- 

•     /-     ,      r     „  ^_ '  ,     ^__     r      t,   ™  uraliy  reported  from  the  villages  where 

time  m  Gratz,  from  000  to  700  of  whom  ,        -^    j  •   ,  •        1     1  r  ^     ^ 

were  syphilitic     From  August,   1914,  to  ^^^^>^  drinking  had  formerly  been  more 

August    1915,    over     10,000    soldiers   re-  Pronounced,  as  the  contrast  was  more  ob- 

ceived    treatment     in     Gratz,     of    which  ^  *^u '  ^       ^u     •     ^-     r  •      j       r  t. 

„^„^i     ^t^r.r.u„A  r,  ^u■,^^,^  The  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  Pro- 

nearly  2,000  had  syphilis.  u-u-j.-       •  1  -j  j.    t,     0.1, 

■'  •' ^  hibition  m  many  places  are  said  to  be  the 

*  former   "drinkers"   who   have  been  born 

SLAUGHTERED  BY  DRINK  again  into  a  new  life  of  freedom,  joy  and 

T^HE  effects  of  drink  on  the  expedition-  ambition.     The  first  days  of  Prohibition 

■•-  ary   forces   which   that  state   sent   to  were  hard  for  them,  but  after  a  short  pe- 

aid  Great    Britain    in    the  war  are  thus  riod  of  adaptation  a  really  new  life  be- 

related   by    the     Western    Australia   Re-  gan  for  them.    They  seemed  to  be  trying 

former:  to   make   up   for  lost  time.     Several   re- 

A  little  time  ago,  20,000  'recruits  were  plies   spoke   of   a   veritable   "passion   for 

medically  certified  as  sound  in  wind  and  work"  on  the  part  of  former  drinkers, 
limb.     Then  alcohol  began  to  put  in  its         A  useful  piece  of  information  appears 

fine  work,  and  in  a  short  time  2,000  of  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  other  spir- 

them,  either    for    behavior    or    sickness,  its,  such  as  denatured  alcohol  and  eau-de- 

were  dismissed.     Their  places  were  soon  cologne,  of    which    the    daily    press  has 

filled,  but  neither  the  citizens  nor  the  sol-  made  much.     Several  replies   show  that 

diers   had   learned   their   lesson,    and.  so  this  was  nothing  new,  that  back  in  the 

whisky  or  beer  was  still  regarded  as  the  days  before  Prohibition  there  were  those 

bond  of  good-fellowship,  and  the  test  of  who  consumed  denatured  alcohol.     Only 

hospitality.     Then  came  along  pneumo-  about   one-fourth   of  the   correspondents 

nia,  that   dread   daughter  of   alcoholism,  had  observed  any  such  use  under  Prohi- 

It  was  pneumonia  in  the  camp,  pneumo-  bition  and  these  cases  were  mostly  only 

nia  at  Albany,  pneumonia  on  the  sea,  and  experiments.     The  disastrous  experience 

pneumonia    beneath    the    shadow  of  the  led  those  who  tried  it  to  abandon  it. 
pyramids.     Some  tardily  recovered,  but         Alcoholic  spirits  were  so  integral  a  part 

others  were  laid  beneath  the  turf  or  the  of  life  under  the  old  regime  that  at  first 

wave,  before  ever  they  saw  the  flash  of  social  life  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed 

Turkish  sword  or  heard  the  burst  of  Ger-  without  them.     The  readjustment  made, 

man  bomb.  however,  social  life  has  taken  on  a  finer, 

Alcoholism  and  pneumonia  indeed  can  higher  type.     "It  is  almost  like  the  days 

scarcely  be  separated,  and  the  foremost  of  the  early    Christians,"    remarked  one 
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correspondent.  Strife  arid  quarreling  are 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Elections  in 
1914  passed  off  with  unwonted  tranquil- 
ity, only  those  candidates  being  dissat- 
isfied, it  is  said,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  securing  votes  by  drinks.  There 
is  an  unprecedented  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. Home  life  is  gaining.  Animals  are 
added  to  the  stock  out  of  doors.  Clocks 
and  sewing  machines  are  mentioned 
among  other  things  as  acquisitions  inside 
the  home  since  money  is  no  longer  spent 
for  vodka.  Food  is  better,  old  debts  are 
being  paid  and  money  is  going  into  the 
savings  bank. 

Prohibition  has  revealed  to  the  people 
new  and  higher  needs  which  must  be  sat- 
isfied. Many  of  the  replies  spoke  of  the 
need  of  good  popular  lectures  adapted  to 
rural  communities,  of  libraries,  of  public 
houses  without  alcohol^ 

Minds  free  from  the  debasing  effects  of 

drink  open  to  new  and  higher  joys  and 

privileges. 

* 

SLACKERS 

"YXyHILE  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
'  '  great  majority  of  British  workmen 
are  faithfully  attending  to  their  jobs  in 
these  arduous  times,  British  employers 
in  some  sections  are  nearly  desperate  over 
the  "slackers"  who  fail  to  turn  up  for 
work.  Seventy  employees  of  all  grades 
of  workers,  of  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co., 
Birkenhead,  were  recently  summoned  be- 
fore the  Munitions  Tribunal  on  the 
charge  of  absence  from  work.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  company  reported  a  record 
of  absences  for  20  consecutive  weeks 
among  10,349  employees.  On  an  average 
15  per  cent  lost  the  first  quarter  of  the 
day,  10  per  cent  lost  all  day,  25  per  cent, 
one  employee  in  every  24,  lost  time  dur- 
ing this  period.  As  usual  in  such  reports, 
Monday  was  the  worst  day  of  the  week 
for  absences. 

"This,"  said  the  secretary,  "represents 
a  total  loss  of  over  1,500,000  possible 
working  hours  and  represents  a  full 
week's  work  to  nearly  30,000  men,  or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  means  the 
equivalent  of  the  shutting  down  of  the 
whole  establishment  (10,300  men)  for 
three  working  weeks,  or  nearly  one-sev- 
enth of  the  whole  period." 

Representations  had  been  made  to  the 
trades  unions  with  full  information  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  according  to  the 
British  Temperance  Advocate  (Oct.,  1915). 


The  union  officials  promised  to  do  what 
they  could  but  were  apparently  helpless. 
The  union's   rules   permitted   no  outside 
help  to  be  brought  in,  so  when  men  were  . 
absent  their  work  lagged. 

Since  appeals  from  employers.  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  and  the  unions  had  no 
effect,  the  inference  of  the  Munitions 
Tribunal  was  sought.  There  was  a  tur- 
bulent hearing  and  several  workmen  were 
fined  for  their  inattention  to  duty. 

* 
ITALIAN  WARNINGS  AGAINST  DRINK 
A  SOCIETY  in  Milan,  Italy,  for  pro- 
-^^moting  health  during  the  war,  has  is- 
sued a  leaflet  on  alcohol.  While,  as  might 
be  expected  from  Italy,  it  is  not  wholly 
abstinent  in  tone,  abstinence  is  shown  to 
be  not  only  possible  but  advisable,  which 
marks  a  considerable  advance  from  the 
time  when  alcoholic  drinks  were  consid- 
ered necessary  to  health.  The  leaflet 
contains  the  following  information  and 
advice : 

Alcohol  is  a  poison. 

Spirits,  liquors,  are  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  alcohol  that  ought  to  be  banished 
from  consumption.  Their  use,  even  if  not 
to  the  extent  of  drunkenness,  leads  to  al- 
coholism. 

Wine  and  beer  should  be  consumed 
moderately  and  only  with  meals. 

The  maximum  amount  of  wine  to  be 
consumed  without  injury  in  the  course 
of  a  day  should  not  exceed  a  pint. 

One  who  is  abstinent  can  take  pride  in 
setting  a  healthful  example  to  the  intem- 
perate. 

One  can  live  very  well  and  in  perfect 
health  without  drinking  a  drop  of  wine. 

Distrust  the  ease  with  which  you  carry 
the  effects  of  wine.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger for  you  in  this,  and  a  trap  which  may 
draw  you  into  chronic  intoxication,  the 
hospital  or  insane  asylum. 

The  excitation  produced  by  alcohol  is 
brief,  leaving  behind  it  greater  weakness 
while  it  lowers  resistance  to  the  hard- 
ships of  war. 

TO  BRITAIN'S  WORKERS 

Drink  to  You  Means 

Death  to  our  Soldiers. 

"They  Give  Up  Life 

For  You, 

"Won''t  You  Give  Up 

Drink 

For  Them?" 

— By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
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Drink  and  Economy 

The  London  Spectator  on  Rigorous  Dealing  With  the  Liquor  Problem 


IT  is  a  threadbare  maxim  that  you 
cannot  reform  a  man  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true 
that  you  cannot,  and  in  a  general  way  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  attempt.  To  rely 
entirely  upon  a  set  of  physical  prohibi- 
tions is  to  switch  the  mind  off  the  right 
object,  which  is  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter by  moral  and  religious  education  so 
that  boys  and  girls  may  grow  up  without 
the  desire  to  ruin  themselves  and  injure 
their  country  by  their  excesses.  But  this 
is  not  to  say  that  you  cannot  do  a  very 
great  deal,  short  of  a  reformation  of  char- 
acter or  a  change  of  hearty  by  making  it 
easy  for  people  to  restrain  themselves. 
Weak  characters  may  reach  the  equiva- 
lent of  strength  if  they  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunities  of  folly.  This  is  espec- 
ally  true  of  drinking.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  argue  the  question  on  abstract 
lines.  The  man  who  says  that  restric- 
tions on  the  opportunities  for  drinking 
have  no  effect  on  drunkenness,  or  on  the 
amount  of  drink  consumed,  makes  him- 
self as  ridiculous  as  the  countryman  who 
CQmplained  that  his  barometer  had  no 
effect  upon  the  weather.  The  facts  are 
wholly  against  him.  The  proof  that  he 
is  wrong  is  daily  being  offered  to  him, 
and  is  irrefragable.  Take,  for  example, 
the  report  of  the  results  of  the  "No- 
Treating''  order  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
An  area  which  contains  7,500,000  of  peo- 
ple, 6,168  fully  licensed  houses,  2,373  beer 
houses,  and  3,508  houses  with  off-licenses 
provides  as  good  a  test  as  you  could  want. 
Here  is  the  ofiEicial  summary  of  the  re- 
sults : 

"There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  superintendents  of  all  divisions  that 
drunkenness  generally,  and  among  wom- 
en in  particular,  has  decreased.  A  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  women  and 
children  standing  outside  public-houses 
drinking  has  been  noticed,  and  in  many 
districts  the  practice  has  ceased  alto- 
gether. Police  have  invariably  found 
fewer  people  on  licensed  premises,  and  a 
tendency  to  make  shorter  stays  has  been 
observed.  Practically  no  breaches  of  the 
order  have  occurred,  and  licensees  and 
their  servants  have  shown  at  all  times 
their  willingness  to  assist  the  police." 


The  individual  reports  from  the  21 
various  divisions  are  all  in  the  same  sense. 
Surely  if  the  results  have  been  so  good  in 
the  Metropolitan  area,  the  system  should 
be  extended  without  delay  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  madness  not  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  only  the  moral  effects  that  are 
good;  still  more  important,  when  we  are 
at  war,  are  the  economic  effects.  But, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Metropolitan  area  is  not 
singular.  Restrictions  were  imposed  in 
several  scheduled  areas  long  before  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  London.  Every- 
where there  have  been  the  same  fortu- 
nate results  except  in  Scotland,  where, 
though  the  results  are  good,  they  are  not 
so  good  as  in  England  and  Wales.  Alto- 
gether, the  figures  show  a  reduction  in 
drunkenness  of  between  30  and  40  per 
cent.  Therefore,  we  say,  let  the  whole 
kingdom  become  a  scheduled  area  with- 
out a  moment's  delay. 

Drink  the  Supreme  Waste 

We  feel  inclined  in  exasperation  to  say 
to  the  government :  "For  heaven's  sake 
don't  talk  to  us  about  economy  so  long 
as  you  refuse  to  enforce  the  best,  safest, 
and  most  powerful  means  of  national 
economy  that  can  possibly  be  conceived." 
There  is  no  wastage  in  the  country  at  all 
comparable  with  the  waste  on  drink.  If 
spirits  alone  were  prohibited,  as  vodka 
has  been  prohibited  in  Russia,  the  gain  to 
the  wealth  of  the  people  would  be  very 
great.  The  gain  in  industrial  efBciency 
would  also  be  enormous.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  not  mistaken  when  he  indi- 
cated the  "lure  of  the  drink"  as  the  fount 
and  source  of  half  the  industrial  troubles 
which  brought  about  the  perilous  muni- 
tions crisis.  Russia,  having  experienced 
the  effects  of  Prohibition,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  return  after  the  war  to  the  bonds 
she  formerly  imposed  upon  herself.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  amount  in  the 
Russian  savings-banks,  which  in  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  was  only  £70,000,  had  reached 
nearly  £3,000,000  in  December,  1914. 
The  effect  of  rigorous  restriction  in  Bri- 
tain— much  more  of  total  Prohibition — 
would  be  still  greater.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
has  hinted  several  times  that  it  is  impos- 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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THE   MANUFACTURER 

As  A  manufacturer  with  some  1,500  em- 
ployees, I  have  been  able  to  see  what  a 
great  disadvantage  the  drink  habit  was 
to  the  employees  and  the  business.  In 
the  early  days,  business  was  more  sim- 
ple, with  less  complicated  machinery,  but 
nowadays  the  conditions  are  very  much 
changed  and  no  manufacturer  who  wishes 
to  produce  good  work,  or  workman  who 
wishes  to  hold  a  good  situation,  can  rea- 
sonably continue  the  drink  habit. 

It  is  very  plain  that  all  industries  of 
every  kind  are  opposed  to  the  drink  habit, 
and  it  becomes  a  most  serious  public 
duty  to  remove  the  cause.  It  is  a  humane 
and  national  duty  for  national  protection. 
— Charles  N.  Prouty,  Spencer,  Mass., 
Worcester  Telegram. 

THE  PHYSICIAN 

The  president  of  the  Minnesota  Medi- 
cal Association,  Dr.  T.  J.  Rogers,  of  St. 
Paul,  at  a  recent  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation urged  upon  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers the  fact  that  the  education  of  the 
public  on  the  alcohol  question  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion :  'Tf  further  argument  were  needed 
to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate vigorous  action,  one  has  only  to 
point  to  our  insane  asylums,  institutions 
for  defectives  and  slums. 

"As  one  means  of  accomplishing  a 
more  widespread  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  alcohol  each  component  so- 
ciety of  this  organization  should  set  aside 
one  meeting  for  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  this  subject." 

*■ 

THE  JUDGE 

Hon  Fred  H.  Taft,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 
been  widely  quoted  as  saying: 

"Eliminate  liquor  and  at  a  single  stroke 
you  relieve  the  Juvenile  Court  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  business." 

A  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Journal 
as  to  whether  he  had  been  correctly 
quoted,  brought  from  Judge  Taft  the  fol^ 
lowing  reply : 


"I  am  correctly  quoted  in  the  statement 
to  which  you  refer. 

"The  part  liquor  in  the  home  plays  in 
contributing  to  juvenile  delinquency  as 
demonstrated  in  my  experience  is  hydra- 
headed. 

"It  unfits,  or  tends  to  unfit,  the  parent 
user  to  maintain  due  discipline  and  self- 
respect- 

"It  gives  the  children  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  place  intoxicants  rightfully 
occupy  in  the  general  economy  of  things, 
lending  them  unwarranted  respectability. 

"It  inculcates  a  taste  for  liquor  in  the 
children  themselves. 

"In  many  cases  it  leads  directly  to  pov- 
erty, want  and  serious  family  dissen- 
sions." 

THE  STATE  GOVERNOR 

The  crowning  glory  of  this  twentieth 
century  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  great 
industrial  progress  and  commercial  de- 
velopment— not  in  the  marvelous  scien- 
tific discoveries — not  in  the  incredible  ex- 
pansion and  efficiency  of  its  military  or-  ' 
ganizations,  but  in  the  improvement  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  masses,  and  in 
the  higher  standards  of  living,  rendered 
possible  to  a  large  extent  because  the 
losses  from  sickness  and  death  have  been 
so  enormously  reduced  by  the  extraor- 
dinary developments  in  preventive  medi- 
cine and  sanitary  science. — Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  New  York. 


MEMBERS     OF      CANADIAN     PARLIA- 
MENT TO  INSURANCE  MEN 

I  CONFESS  to  you  that  every  time  I  see 
the  open  bar  and  see  the  young  soldiers 
of  this  country  going  out  and  coming  in — 
every  time  I  pass  the  open  bar  and  see 
the  unemployed,  who  perchance,  have 
got  a  day's  employment,  making  a  bee- 
line,  I  confess  that  my  soul  cries  out  for 
the  closed  bar  in  this  great  Canada. — 
Sir  George  E.  Foster,  M.  P.,  at  the  Insur- 
ance Underwriters'  Association  Banquet, 
September  9,  1915. 

If  we  have  in  our  midst  today  an  in- 
stitution which  is  demanding  sums  of 
money  for  its  perpetuation  and  is  giving 
no  return  in  value,  but  is  impairing  the 
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earning  capacity  of  the  men  who  go  there, 
there  is  only  one  patriotic  duty  for  every 
patriotic  citizen:  that  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  that  curse  be  wiped  out,  the  curse 
of  the  open  bar.  Russia  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  it;  France  has  largely  under- 
taken the  task ;  some  sections  of  our  own 
country  are  doing  it;  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  cut  down  the  hours  to  five  and 
a  half.  Let  us  have  the  courage  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  crisis  to  rise  to  the 
height  necessary  in  order  that  this  thing 
shall  be  done,  and  done  promptly. — N.  W. 
Rowell,  M.  P.  P.,  Insurance  Under- 
writers' Association  Banquet. 


SAFETY  REQUIRES  SOBRIETY 

We  are  using  three  terrible  powers — 
steam,  gas  and  electricity — which  call  for 
all  the  senses  with  which  people  are  en- 
dov/ed.  To  dull  these  senses  is  to  invite 
disaster,  says  Dr.  Arnott,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
quoted  in  The  Pioneer.  The  killings  are 
becoming  terribly  frequent,  and  no  one 
knows  when  his  turn  will  come  to  be 
mangled  by  the  fault  of  some  half-tipsy 
man.  To  allow  such  a  powerful  engine 
as  an  automobile  on  the  public  thorough- 
fare in  the  hands  of  a  man  crazed  or  stu- 
pid with  drink  is  sheer  madness  and 
something  must  be  done  quickly  to  les- 
sen the  frequent  killings.  If  it  were  made 
a  criminal  oiTense  for  one  man  to  offer 
another  intoxicating  liquor  it  would  do 
away  with  most  of  the  trouble. 


STEPS  IN  THE  TRIUMPH  FOR  REFORM 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three 
stages  in  every  great  reform,  says  J.  G. 
Barrett  in  The  Alliance  Record.  Men  and 
women  who  step  out  of  the  beaten  track 
as  pioneers  on  a  great  cause  are  usually 
considered  either  cranks  or  fools,  deserv- 
ing only  the  cheap  sneers  of  their  fellows  ; 
but  perseverance  and  pertinency  lay  the 
f  )undation,  for,  if  a  principle  be  true,  if 
it  be  founded  on  justice  and  equity,  it 
must  live  and  eventually  triumph. 

THE  SWAY  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES 

The  deepest  and  richest  part  of  a  man's 
life  is  unconscious,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton Mabie,  in  American  Education.  A 
great  deal  of  his  most  fruitful  thinking 
goes  on  without  his  direction  and  when 
his  mind  is  not  at  work.     The  greatness 


of  his  nature  and  the  value  of  his  thought 
will  depend  largely  upon  what  the  mind 
does,  when  he  is  not  consciously  direct- 
ing it,  depend,  in  other  words  on  the 
ideas,  the  fundamental  principles,  the  ab- 
sorbing problems  to  which  it  reverts  by 
instinct,  by  habit  and  by  affinity  when  it 
is  free  to  select  its  own  subjects. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  OFF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY 

The  surest  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality, on  the  largest  scale,  is  to  develop 
through  public  schools  potential  fathers 
and  mothers  with  wholesome  bodies, 
minds  and  ideals. — Helen  C.  Putnam,  M. 
D.,  in  American  Education. 


A  London  Spectator  correspondent  sends 
for  publication  as  pertinent  at  this  time 
the  following  poem  in  a  volume  by  Henry 
John  Bulkeley,  and  suggests  that,  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  time,  it  be  as- 
signed for  commitment  to  memory  by  the 
older  children  in  the  schools  and  distrib- 
uted as  a  leaflet  in  the  munition  factories : 


Drxmkenness 

Comrades,  there  is  a  giant  in  our  way. 
Our  way,    and    England's.      He    is  very 

strong. 
Compacted  of  all  selfishness,  he  may, 
Unconquered,  hold  our  being  in  his  sway, 
And  all  our  faith  and  valour  drag  along. 
Dead,  dead,  behind  his  chariot.    A  throng' 
Of  evil  sprites  he  keepeth  in  his  pay 
To   lure  us   to  his   side   with   traitorous 

song. 
Shall  we  be  weak  and  yield,  or  still  ad- 
vance 
Boldly  our  mind  and  soul  against  the  flood 
Of  his  foul  strength?   Go  on  we  will;  our 

mood 
Sounds    not    retreat.      Wake,    England, 

from  thy  , trance ; 
Join  us.     We  bear  love's  pennon  on  our 

lance; 
His  feet  are  slipping  in  his  victim's  blood. 

The  National  Anti-Cigarette  League 
held  an  Exposition  Convention  at  San 
Francisco,  November  4  and  5.  Among 
the  speakers  were  E.  H.  Hyatt,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Charles  R.  Fisher,  General  Secretary 
of  the  State  Sunday  School  Association. 
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McClure's  Magazine  (Dec-,  1915)  in  Sydney  University,  commenting  on  this 
The  Gray  Land  of  Drugs,  attempts  one  small  average  expenditure  {^,'22,7  pa- 
more  of  those  confessions  of  drug-users  tients),  remarks  that  as  there  were  forty 
that  ought  forever  to  deter  anyone  from  physicians  on  the  staff  who  were  at  lib- 
entering  the  door  to  that  land  of  dire  vi-  erty  to  order  liquors  if  they  deemed  them 
sions  from  which  so  few  return.  This  necessary  for  treatment,  "It  was  clear 
victim  was  pulled  out  by  the  insistence  that  our  low  rate  was  not  due  to  the  fads 
of  an  intelligent  friend,  but  left  behind  or  opinions  of  certain  members  of  the 
her  fortune  and  part  of  her  health.         -  staff,   but   must   be   the   outcome   of   the 

The  National  Sunday  Magazine  (Oct.  practice  of  the  medical  men  generally." 

ID,  1915)  issued  in  conection  with  various  I"  1884  the  expense  for  liquors  was  $1.93 

Sunday  papers,  published  an  article  from  per  patient  The  majority  of  patients  now 

a  long  extract  -from  Vance  Thompson's  never  get  a  drop  of  alcohol  m  any  form. 

"Drink  and  Be  Sober"  (see  p.  no)  deal-  O^  100  consecutive  cases  m  a  series  se- 

ing  with  the  particular  issue  of  the  so-  ^ected  at  random,  93  patients  received  no 

called  moderate  drinker-  alcohol. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Oct.  The  Spectator  (London,  Nov  6,  1915) 
21  191 5). —It  is  significant  of  the  wide-  publishes  a  strong  editorial  on  Dnnk  and 
spread  opinion  regarding  the  early  down-  Economy,  extracts  from  which  will  be 
fall  of  the  liquor  traffic  that  one  of  the  ^o^nd  on  another  page  (105),  which  in- 
leading  credit  and  commercial  agencies  sists  upon  the  necessity  of  strong  meas- 
in  the  country  a  few  weeks  ago  addressed  "I'es  now  against  the  drink  trade— now, 
a  special  message  to  its  clients  stating  partly  because  of  the  handicap  which 
that  all  credit  men  watch  very  closely  ^rink  is  laying  upon  the  nation  m  this 
those  communities  that  are  in  any  way  crisis,  partly  because  the  crisis  affords  an 
dependent  for  their  business  prosperity  unparalleled  opportunity  to  tackle  the 
upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  trade"  seriously  now  with  some  prospect 
and  still  further  noting  that  the  credits  of  accomplishing  something, 
in  those  communities  should  be  handled  A  Glasgow  correspondent  in  the  same 
with  unusual  conservation  because  of  the  number  of  The  Spectator  gives  a  list  of 
large  agitation  against  whisky  as  a  toler-  the  important  religious,  civic  and  trade 
ated  business.  societies  which  have  declared  themselves 

Sobriety     Essential     to     Efficiency.—  in  favor  of  Prohibition  for  the  period  of 

Business    men     in     Fox     River    Valley,  the  war.     The   writer   cites   evidence   of 

Wis.,  following  the  efficiency  movement  the   serious   hold   which   the   drink  ^ habit 

described  in  the  Journal  a  few  months  has  vipon  the  people  in  Scotland.     "Tak- 

ago  (April)  have  started  a  small  paper  in  ing  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  it  is  little 

promotion    of     sobriety     and    efficiency,  short  of  suicidal  to  the  future  of  the  race 

Nineteen  firms  have  signed  a  request  by  to  perpetuate  the  sale  of  liquor  whether 

responsible  officers  to  employees  to  ab-  by  state  or  private  control."  _  Reports^  of 

stain    absolutely    from    alcoholic    liquors  societies  for  the  relief  of  children  "give 

on  the  ground  of  the  proven  injurious  ef-  cause  for  deep  alarm  in  their  statistics  of 

fects  to  efficiency  and  the  increased  lia-  child   neglect   and   starvation.      Drinking 

bility  to  accident.     The  Efficiency  Insti-  among  the  women  is,  to  all  appearances, 

tute  is  commended  as  a  valuable  educa-  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

tional  measure.  The  nation  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the 

A      ^u      ■LT«e.^;4-„i  -D * Ai^^i^^i  adoption  of  any  measure,  however  dras- 

Another  Hospital  Report  on  Alcohol. —  K^  .u       az  ■             t  4.-d     t.,.,-..^^  ^o^-;^^ 

Ai       ^  d:-                    ^.-     i.              ^^  ^-u  4-      ^c~  tic,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  future  nation 

About  $.03  per  patient  was  all  that  was  •       .     .   ^     >,             ^ 

spent  in  1914  for  alcoholic  liquors  for  pa-  ^^  ^^  stake. 

tients   at  the  Royal   Prince  Alfred  Hos-  Alcohol  Education  Proper  Work  for  a 

pital.  New  South  Wales,  according  to  the  Health  Board.— Commenting  on  the  re- 

International  Good  Templar  (Oct.,  191 5).  tirement  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  from  the 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  office  of  Health  Commissioner,  The  Jour- 
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nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
reviews  the  many  important  services 
which  he  instituted,  among  which  was 
the  inauguration  of  education  against  al- 
cohol. "Some  of  the  reforms,"  says  the 
Journal,  "are  distinctly  novel,  and  yet  a 
campaign  against  alcohol  and  the  recog- 
nition of  overcrowding  in  the  street  cars 
as  a  menace  to  health,  all  will  agree  are 
distinctly  problems  within  the  scope  of 
an  adequate  health  service." 

The  Brewery  Bujsiness  Bugaboo. — 
Tremendous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
scare  the  public  into  believing  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  industry  means  an  eco- 
nomic upheaval. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  every  $1  of  capi- 
tal invested  by  brewers  and  distillers, 
there  are  $57  invested  in  other  industries. 

For  every  $1  paid  in  wages  by  brew- 
eries  and   distilleries,   $178   are   paid   by 

other  industries. 

* 

Drink  and  Economy 

(Continued  from  Page  105) 
sible  to  do  anything  drastic  without  the 
support  of  public  opinion.  In  our  judg- 
ment, public  opinion  would  offer  no  re- 
sistance whatever.  It  is  prepared  for 
anything  and  everything  that  would 
make  it  easier  to  win  the  war.  What 
defeated  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  pro- 
posed high  taxation  was  the  power  of 
"the  trade."  "There  is  the  enemy !"  as 
Gambetta  said  of  Clericalism.  A  remark- 
able fact  in  the  working  of  the  recent  re- 
strictive and  "No-Treating"  orders  is 
that  there  have  been  no  complaints.  At 
least  we  have  heard  of  none.  We  sus- 
pect that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
are  secretly  delighted  to  be  delivered 
from  an  expensive  and  senseless  social 
tyranny. 

We  are  certain  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  who  bless  the  "No- 
Treating"  orders  in  these  days  when  they 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  their  rent  and 
taxes  and  educate  their  children,  and  who 
devoutly  hope  that  the  old  tyranny  may 
never  be  restored. 

There  are  a  very  great  number  of  or- 
dinary people,  not  at  all  inclined  by  tem- 
perament to  extreme  measures,  who  have 
been  driven  by  the  war  to  look  upon  the 
drink  question  with  new  eyes.  They 
have  come  to  recognize  the  terribly  in- 
timate relation  between  drink  and  the 
conduct  of  war.     Disinclined  by  political 


conviction  towards  nearly  all  forms  of 
state  ownership  and  state  control,  they 
nevertheless  say :  "This  business  of 
drink  is  too  much  bound  up  with  the  eflfa- 
ciency  of  the  nation,  with  our  power  to 
exalt  or  ruin  our  country,  with  our  whole 
moral  character,  and  with  our  standard 
of  living  for  the  government  simply  to 
look  on  and  decline  to  control  it.  Let  the 
control  of  the  state  be  tightened,  not  re- 
axed."    That  is  our  view. 

Britain's  Chance  to  Rid  Herself 

Never  was  such  a  good  opportunity  as 
there  is  now.  The  characters  of  too 
many  dependants — women  who  are  re- 
ceiving generous  allowances — are  being 
undermined.  Workingmen  who  are 
drawing  larger  wages  than  they  ever  re- 
ceived in  their  lives  are  squandering  them 
instead  of  setting  by  a  store  of  savings 
against  the  lean  times  that  are  certainly 
coming.  Every  moral  and  economic  ar- 
gument tells  for  severe  restriction.  We 
shall  not  enter  now  into  the  question 
how  the  control,  the  state  ownership,  or 
the  Prohibition  for  the  war  should  be  en- 
acted. We  are  dealing  merely  with  the 
broad  principle.  We  only  want  to  urge 
that  if  "the  trade"  cannot  be  tackled  now, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  tackled  seriously  in 
our  day.  There  is  an  obvious  national 
reason — a  war  reason — for  action.  Even 
if  the  whole  trade  were  bought  out  on 
generous  terms,  the  price  would  be  cheap 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  There 
would  be  no  difificulty  about  throwing 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  trade  could  be  absorbed  to 
a  man  in  the  army  or  in  some  war  ser- 
vice. If  the  raw  material  of  the  trade 
were  not  required  to  be  turned  into  drink, 
it  still  would  not  be  wasted;  it  would 
feed  pigs  and  become  bacon.  Nothing 
would  be  lost.  Everything  would  be 
gained.  We  sincerely  hope  the  govern- 
ment will  do  something  more,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  much  more.  All  the  re- 
cent evidence  is  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  discourage 
them. 


The  destiny  of  that  people  which  is 
unable  to  react  against  moral  and  phy- 
sical degeneration  accepted  in  exchange 
for  a  degrading  pleasure  is  sealed. — 
Georges  Clemenceau,  former  Premier  of 
France. 


no 
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Some  Considerations  on  the  Drink  Question 

By  Vance  Thompson 


YOUR  banker  may  not  have  reasoned 
the  matter  out,  but  he  knows  that 
the  man  who  drinks  alcohol — even 
the  ounce-a-day  man — is  morally  im- 
paired and  he  does  not  set  him  to  guard 
the  strong  box. 

Alcoholic  companionship,  like  alco- 
holic friends;hip,  belongs  to  the  lower 
level ;  at  its  highest,  it  does  not  get  above 
the  emotional  plane;  at  its  commonest,  it 
is  on  the  physical.    .    .    . 

You  get  social  accord  only  among  those 
who  are  approximately  at  pretty  nearly 
the  same  state  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
'  Therefore  it  is  that  society  has  drawn 
hard  and  fast  lines  around  the  drink 
habit.  It  is  bad  form — it  means  ostra- 
cism— not  to  drink  and  be  sober  in  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  society.  One  must  take 
one's  wine  at  table,  or  one's  whisky-and- 
soda  in  the  billiard  room,  or  one's  gin- 
and-water  before  going  to  bed,  in  a  mod- 
erate and  decorous  way.  In  other  words, 
in  really  nice  society  it  is  considered  im- 
proper to  befuddle  all  three  functional 
levels  of  the  brain  at  once.  So  the  rule 
is :  Get  drunk  on  top — on  that  plane 
where  the  fine  moral  standards  of  good 
conduct  have  been  perfected  in  the  years ; 
but  keep  sober  on  the  middle  level — 
where  the  speech-function  has  its  home; 
and,  above  all,  do  not  paralyze  the  lowest 
level  which  keeps  in  order  the  automatic 
functions  of  the  body.  That  is  the  rule 
in  the  kind  of  society  a  decent  man  can 
go  about  it.  One  may  unbutton  mor- 
ally; but  the  mental  unbuttoning — the 
physical  sprawling  of  unbraced  muscles 
— is  not  at  all  a  nice  thing  and  leads  ul- 
timately to  being  thrown  out  of  doors. 

It  is  in  this  society,'  and  at  this  stage 
of  alcoholic  impairment,  that  the  social 
charm  of  drink  is  most  apparent.  .  .  . 

The  moderate  drinker  who  shortens  his 
working  life  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
is  not  a  good  economic  investment.  That 
is  what  "big  business"  has  discovered. 
And  in  spite  of  their  sane  and  humane 
desire  to  help  the  under-dog — to  make 
efficient  the  defective  man — the  managers 


of  "big  business"  have  found  they  cannot 
afford  to  employ  the  drinker.  The  drinker 
has  been  exiled  from  the  world  of  af- 
fairs ;  the  moderate  drinker  is  in  the  way 
of  following  him.  .  .  . 

The  world  is  entering  the  sober  way 
of  life.     And  the  moderate  drinker  must 
face  about  and  march  with  it — or  be  left  ' 
behind,   among  the   defectives,   the  inef- 
fectives,  exiles  from  their  generation.    .    .   . 

I  DO  NOT  assert  (one  were  a  fool  to 
assert)  that  France  and  Russia  have  gone 
abruptly  to  sobriety.  A  generation,  drink-  * 
poisoned  from  youth,  cannot  be  drag- 
ooned into  clean  living.  Drunkenness  has 
not  vanished  from  Russia  nor  France; 
in  spite  of  tolerably  severe  laws,  mur- 
der, forgery,  adultery,  false-coining  still 
exist.  But  this  is  true:  The  great  re- 
form has  been  accomplished.  The  state 
is  no  longer  an  accomplice  in  the  boozy 
organization  of  society.  The  official  drink 
environment  that  bred  drunkards,  as  a 
swamp  breeds  malaria,  has  been  swept 
away.  The  drunkard  is  no  longer  state- 
bred  ;  he  is  no  longer  a  necessary  crea- 
tion of  a  poisoned  environment.  The 
state  has  not  destroyed  the  drink  habit. 
What  it  has  done  is  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  citizen  to  satisfy  it.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  it  does  for  the  man  given 
to  theft — it  makes  it  a  difficult  trade  for 
him  and  an  unprofitable  one.  .  .  . 

The  dawn  is  nearer,  I  think,  than  you 
fancy.  The  public  mind  is  angrily  awake. 
New  laborers  are  going  forth  to  a  new 
seed-time,  whereof  the  harvest  shall  yet 
be. — From  Drink  and  Be  Sober. 

HEALTH  EXPERTS  ON  DRINK 

TO  interpret  correctly  the  mortal- 
ity statistics  relating  to  moderate 
drinkers  and  total  abstainers,  one 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  alcohol  in  so-called  mod- 
erate doses. 

For  example :  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  small  doses  of  alcohol  produce  no 
ascertainable  ill  effects  upon  the  human 
organism,    the    higher    mortality    among 
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the  moderate  drinker,  as  compared  to  total 
abstainers  might  have  to  be  explained  as 
due  to  some  other  as  yet  unrecognized 
cause  or  causes  other  than  alcohol.  But 
if  laboratory  and  clinical  evidence  shows 
that  alcohol  in  so-called  moderate  quan- 
tities (social  moderation)  produces  defi- 
nite ill  effects,  such  as  lowering  the  re- 
sistance to  disease,  increasing  the  liability 
to  accident  and  interfering  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  mind  and  body,  and  thus  les- 
sening the  chances  for  success  in  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  toxic  degenerative  ef-' 
feet  upon  liver,  kidneys,  brain  and  other 
organs,  the  excess  mortality  that  unques- 
tionably obtains  must  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  alcohol.  ... 

It  seems  reasonable,  on  the  evidence 
herein  presented,  to  class  alcohol  among 
the  narcotic  or  "deadening"  drugs,  such 
as  ether  or  chloroform.  .  .  . 

The  laboratory  and  the  life  insurance 


records  simply  give  exact  impression  to 
what  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  employer  of  labor  and 
to  leaders  and  commanders  of  men ;  to- 
wit,  that  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  any 
large  group  of  men,  whether  they  be  arti- 
sans or  soldiers,  is  harmful  and  lowers 
the  efficiency  of  the  group-  Individual 
susceptibility  varies,  but  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  an  exception,  and  can  indulge 
with  safety,  may  find  that  he  is  mistaken 
only  after  serious  damage  to  the  body 
has  been  done  and  perhaps  a  definite  loss 
sustained  in  happiness  and  achievement. 
Those  who  trifle  with  alcohol  should 
at  least  take  the  precaution  to  be  period- 
ically examined  in  order  to  detect  the 
earliest  signs  of  ill-effect.  One's  own 
feelings  are  not  safe  guides,  and  may  fail 
to  warn  off  danger  until  serious  damage 
has  been  done. — E.  L.  Fiske  and  Irving 
Fisher,  in  How  to  Live. 


HOW  TO  LIVE,  By  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D., 
and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.  D. 

This  valuable  new  book  on  rational  living 
so  that  one  shall  be  constantly  "fit"  for  life's 
activities  is  issued  by  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  Life  Extension  Institute.  It  is  a 
straightforward  discussion  of  vital  questions 
of  health  as  regards  pure  air,  foods,  poisons, 
activity  and  rest,  and  particularly  of  the  physi- 
cal degenerative  tendencies  which  manifest 
themselves  in  middle  life  and  upon  the  race 
as  a  whole. 

Significant  of  the  change  which  experi- 
mental evidence  has  worked  upon  the  valua- 
tion of  alcohol  are  the  strong  pages  showing 
why  its  use  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable, 
especially  when  the  scientific  authority  of  the 
Reference  Board  is  considered.  The  section 
on  tobacco  also  offers  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  actual  or  would-be  smoker. 
Extracts  from  the  book  appear  elsewhere. 
(P.  110.)     (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

345  pp.     $1.00  net.) 

♦ 

KEEPING  IN  CONDITION.  By  Harry  H. 
Moore. 

What  How  to  Live  would  do  in  encourag- 
ing intelligent,  healthful  living.  Keeping  in 
Condition  attempts  to  do  for  youths  just  en- 
tering manhood.  Also  appropriate  for  men  of 
all  ages,  it  is  written  especially  for  youths  as 
a  practical  guide  for  training  for  maturity,  the 
development  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
powers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
book  is  the  ideal  presented  of  the  individual's 


relation  to  the  race,  his  responsibility  for  pass- 
ing on  to  those  to  whom  he  may  give  life  the 
full  vigor  and  abilities  which  he  himself  re- 
ceived from  right-living  ancestors.  Alcohol 
and  tobacco  are  briefly  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  efficiency.  Sex  hy- 
giene is  brought  from  a  position  of  "awkward 
isolation"  into  its  proper  place  in  a  program 
of  training  that  will  enlist  not  only  youth's 
interest  but  enthusiasm  and  powers  of  achieve- 
ment. 

There  is  an  excellent  list  of  books  along 
kindred  lines  designed  to  carry  further  the  in- 
terest in  the  highest  type  of  manhood  through 
the  study  of  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  and 
acquaintance  with  nature.     (New  York:     Mac- 

Millan   Co.     137  pp.     $.75.) 

* 

DRINK     AND     BE     SOBER.       By     Vance 
Thompson. 

In  the  old  days,  and  not  so  long  ago,  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  in  a  book  of  this 
title  a  discussion  of  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  of  the  degree  of  drinking  in  which  one 
might  safely  indulge.  But  the  advocate  of  lim- 
ited moderation  will  find  no  comfort  in  this 
crisply,  directly  written  message  of  "new 
thought"  of  science,  business  and  common 
sense  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  frank 
setting  forth  of  its  dangers  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuance  of  the  evils  of  alco- 
holism which  is  laid  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  who  drinks  and  does  not  get 
drunk.  "Drink  and  Be  Sober"  is  not  advice; 
it  is  an  elucidation  of  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  the  adage  in  its  widest  sense,  a  man- 
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to-man  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  a 
frank  facing  of  the  abolition  of  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  drinks  as  the  only  possi- 
ble solution  of  the  drink  evil.  Probably  not 
every  reader  will  agree  with  the  view  of  the 
necessity  of  governmental  monopoly  of  the 
productions  and  sale  of  these  drinks  as  a  step 
toward  their  abolition.  America,  after  all,  is 
not  Russia.  Federal  co-operation  must  eventu- 
ally be  had,  but  our  experience  with  the  grip 
the  mere  payment  of  internal  revenue  has 
given  alcohol  upon  the  national  government 
may  well  make  us  chary  of  the  getting  the 
government  any  further  into  the  business. 
The  author,  however,  is  not  dogmatic  on  this 
point  and  has  produced  a  readable,  suggestive 
book  well  worth  reading  and  passing  on  to 
others.     (Moffat  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  231 

pp.     $1.00  net.) 

♦ 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  EDUCATIONAL 
BULLETINS. 

The  following  new  publications  of  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendents  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Ofhce. 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  THE  POLLING 
PLACE.  By  E.  J.  WARD.  No.  638;  5 
cents. 

A  review  of  the  advantages  and  practical 
experience  in  using  the  schoolhouse  as  a  civic 
center  for  polling  purposes.  A  plan  charac- 
terized by  ex-President  Taft  as  "not  only  good 
civic  organization,  but  also  good  business." 
Public  school  principals  in  Wisconsin  are 
finding  the  position  of  voting  clerk  valuable 
in  bringing  them  into  intimate  touch  with  the 
civic  life  of  the  community. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS.     By   A.   W.    Dunn.      No. 

642;  5  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  course,  which  is  given  in 
detail  as  a  phase  of  all  the  work  of  the  school, 
rather  than  as  a  separate  subject,  is  to  train 
in  habits  of  good  citizenship,  to  help  the  child 
realize  he  is  a  responsible  and  helpful  mem- 
ber of  general  groups,  to  stimulate  motives 
for  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  cheerful  co- 
operation and  obedience  to  law,  to  emphasize 
the  intimate  and  reciprocal  relation  between 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
home  and  society,  to  develop  political  in- 
telligence and  prepare  the  young  citizen  for 
its  exercise. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COMMUNITY 
CIVICS.  By  a  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association.  No.  650;  10 
cents. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  promoting 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  community 
affairs,  as  health,  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, recreation,  education,  civic  beauty, 
wealth,  communication,  transportation,  mi- 
gration,   charities,    correction,    finances. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATES 
OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  SOUTH 
AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES; 
SCHOLASTIC  SCOPE  AND  STAND- 
ARDS. By  Anna  Tolman  Smith.  No.  653; 
10  cents. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF 
MINNESOTA.  A  study  in  Efficiency. 
By  H.  W.  Foght.  No.  647.  20  cents. 

STATE  VERSUS  LOCAL  CONTROL  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  By 
Theodore  L.  MacDowell.  No.  649;  10 
cents. 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SAL- 
ARIES OF  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS.  No.  658;  15  cents. 

THE     TRUANT    PROBLEM     AND    THE 

PARENTAL     SCHOOL.     By    James   S. 

Hiatt.  No.  656;  5  cents. 

A   study   of   100   typical   cases   of  truancy 

in   Philadelphia  and  of  parental  schools  in  13 

cities.      Twenty-eight    of   the    100   fathers   and 

20  of  the  mothers  were  intemperate. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   FOREIGN    STU- 
DENTS AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVER- 
SITIES  IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
By  Samuel  Paul  Capen.  No.  654;  30  cents. 
A   beautifully     illustrated,      well-compiled 
volume  of  information  as  to  the  organization 
of  American  educational  institutions,  their  in- 
dividual advantages,  living  conditions  as  to  ex- 
penses,   self-help,    vacations    and    travel,    col- 
lege life. 

CORRELATING     AGRICULTURE    WITH 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  STATES.     By  C.  H.  Lane 
and  F.  E.  Heald.     United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,   Bulletin  No.  281. 
The  plan  outlined  for  each  month  of  the 
year  brings  the  relation   of  agricultural  home 
interests    practically    into    the    various    school 
subjects. 

For  what  reason  may  a  postage  stamp  be 
said  to  be  an  unfortunate  thing?  Though  it 
sticks  to  its  duty  to  the  very  letter,  it  always 
gets  its  head  punched,  its  face  disfigured  and 
a  good  licking. 


EFFICIENCY    IN    HOME   MAKING   AND 

FIRST  AID  TO  GOOD  COOKING 

By  Georgia  Robertson,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cloth,  166  pp.,  $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  questions  and 
answers  in  clear,  concise  form,  covering  the 
many  perplexing  subjects  which  confront  the 
housekeeper  daily  in  buying  or  replenishing 
the  necessary  equipment,  efficient  planning  of 
the  work;  arrangement  of  implements,  setting 
and  waiting  on  the  table,  time  tables  for 
cooking,  hints  on  marketing,  planning  meals, 
balanced  rations,  the  underlying  principles  of 
cooking  cereals,  soups,  meats,  eggs,  vegetables, 
desserts,  and  the  best  process  in  baking,  boil- 
ing and  frying.  Also  about  170  wholesome, 
palatable,  easily  prepared,  economical  reci- 
pes; such  as  ought  to  be  used  constantly  in 
the  average  home.  Georgia  Robertson,  74 
The  Kenesaw,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Adv.) 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied: 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  numerous  requests  we  receive  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep  speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  loo 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on : 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial  Accidents   and   Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Store  Window  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  posters  and  models 
can  be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  chang- 
ing the  materials  every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page, 
illustrated  leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  install- 
ing striking  window  exhibits. 

Send  for  further  suggestion. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

_  "Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The  Editor  of  the  Ruskoye  Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such- 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


'The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 

Artistically  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  230  pages,  with  more  than  50  splendid  Illustrations 

and  map;  $1.00  postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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I  We  Will  Pay  You  | 
I     to  Represent  Us     I 


t 


*:* 


HELP  THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE,  AND  MAKE  SOME  I 

MONEY   FOR  YOORSELF  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  I 


WE  want  honest,  industrious,  capable  men  and  | 

j^  women  in  every  locality  to  take  orders  for  % 

I  our  temperance  literature,  on  commission.     We  | 

%  have  the  most  complete  line  of  Temperance  Sup-  % 

♦  plies  in  the  United  States.  We  pubhsh  temperance  ♦ 
I  papers  for  twenty-seven  different  states,  giving  all  |; 
t  the  local  and  national  news  of  this  great  reform;  | 

♦  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  for  1915,  giv-  ♦ 

♦I*  '  >->        »j, 

I  ing  the  very  latest  statistics  on  the  temperance  % 

I  movement  in  each  state  in  ttie  Union;  a  wet  | 

I  and  dry  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  exactly  | 

:|  what  territory  in  each  state  is  under  Prohibition;  :| 

I  besides  hundreds  of  other  books,  booklets,  pam-  | 

I  phlets,  posters,  charts,  postcards,  "Vote  Dry"  but-  % 

%  tons,  etc.    We  have  something  for  the  needs  of  :| 

t  every  locality.                                                                  I 

1:  It  will  pay  you  to    be  first  in  your  com-  |; 

t  munity  to  take  up  this  work. 


Write  today  for  terms, 
commission,  etc~ 

Address  Literature  Department, 
AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


T 
♦I* 
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"jlt  Is  not  t^e  assaults  of  tl)(t  masses  t^at  will  solve  social  questions,  not  bar- 

^    barlan  logic,  w^lcb  wltb  mlgljt  of  fist  tumbles  Into  t^e  6ust   tl)e  culture  of 

tl)e  a^Q-S,  anb  onl^  bj  t^e  labor  of  two  thousand  Y'^<^^^  ^^  able  to  reacl)  again  t^e 

same  level,  upon  w^lc^  It  coul6  at  t^e  time  Ijave  placed  Itself  almost  without  effort. 

.  Oo  mental  work  alone,  quietly  accomplished,  are  we  Indebted  for  t^e  great 

progress  w^lcl)  In  our  bay  especially  we  l)ave  to  recognize  In  all  domains,  and 

only  t^e  full  employment  of  all  our  mental  powers  will  bring  about  further  progress. 

I5l)erefore,  let  us  Keep  our  mental  tools  sljarp  for  tlje  struggle  for  exlstance, 

^Ije  present  offers  great  opportunities  for  our  mental  working  power:  tlje  future 

will  present  greater.     W&  ^ave  at  band  a  means  wljlc^  allows  us  to  retain  our 

mental  powers  undiminished  for  employment  to  tl)elr  utmost,     I5l)ls  means  Is  total 

and  continuous  abstinence  from  tlje  worst  nerve  poison  of  our  time— alcohol. 

—1>r.  :5\..  Smiti).  yttathnrs 


The  Health  Department  versus  Alcohol 

By  Oscar  M.  Leiser,  M.  D.^ 


TO  those  who  are  interested  in  sani- 
'tary  science  or  public  health,  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  every  great 
public  health  reform  is  brought  about  as 
the  result  of  some  epidemic,  scourge  or 
other  great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Ty- 
phus fever  is  the  mother  and  father  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  Nev^  York  City. 
Asiatic  cholera  is  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  Municipal  Laboratory. 
In  fact,  no  great  stride  in  public  health 
has  ever  been  accomplished  without  vio- 
lent opposition  by  the  public  press,  and 
in  many  instances,  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

When  invited  by  your  honorable  Secre- 
tary to  read  a  paper  before  this  society, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  as  I  felt 
that  there  were  so  many  others  better 
qualified  to  present  the  case  of  alcohol. 
On  second  thought,  however,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  this  association 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  exactly 
what  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  doing  and  intends 
to  do  in  its  war  on  alcohol.  Surely  no 
better  time  could  possibly  be  suggested ; 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics,  VVashington, 
D.    C,    Dec.    16.    1915. 


in  fact,  it  appears  that  the  psychological 
moment  for  bringing  about  a  more  wide- 
spread understanding  and  acceptance  of 
truth  concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system,  and  its  baneful  so- 
cial influence  has  arrived.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  the  public  press 
about  alcohol  and  the  warring  coun- 
tries, that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  the  question  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  been  so  generally  considered 
by  all  classes  of  people.  The  rulers  of 
most  of  the  great  nations,  statesmen, 
commanders  of  the  army  and  navy,  scien- 
tists and  philanthropists,  have  all  given 
it  serious  consideration  and  study. 

Why   Boards   of   Health   Should   Be   In- 
terested 

On  June  8,  1915,  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  issued  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : 

MEMO.   NO.    551 

"From  time  to  time  the  Department 
has  given  voice  to  its  opposition  to  the 
common  and  especially  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol.  Physiologically,  the  case 
against  alcohol  is   strong.     A   substance 
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which  is  a  protoplasmic  poison,  which 
lessens  vital  resistance,  which  hinders 
immunity,  which  is  almost  universally 
used,  and  which  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  poverty  and  with  all  the  diseases 
which  are  associated  with  poverty,  is  one 
which  calls  for  vigorous  handling  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  occasional  passing  mention  of 
alcohol  in  the  periodicals  published  by 
the  Department.  We  should  have  a  defi- 
nite anti-alcohol  program,  including  every 
conceivable  kind  of  effective  educational 
work  among  all  classes,  and  even  a  defi- 
nition of  Department  policy  toward  ex- 
isting and  proposed  excise  legislation. 
The  work  of  the  Department  in  this  field 
should  be  systematic  and  aggressive,  and 
should  be  allotted  a  definite  place  in  the 
annual  program. 

"I  should  like  to  have  this  matter  fully 
considered  by  -a  special  committee,  and 
request  that  it  be  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  regular  meetings  respec- 
tiA^ely  of  the  Committees  on  Preventable 
Diseases  and  Public  Health  Education- 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  assign  the 
topic  to  a  sub-committee  chosen  from 
both  of  the  committees  here  named  for 
consideration  during  the  summer,  with  a 
view  to  the  presentation  of  a  matured 
program  in  the  fall.  The  scientific  co- 
operation of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Laboratories  is  desirable." 

When  this  order  was  commented  upon 
in  the  daily  press,  considerable  adverse 
criticism  arose  as  to  v/hether  intemper- 
ance was  a  public  health  question,  and  I 
feel  that  the  reply  of  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley 
in  the  Nezv  York  Tribune  was  very  timely. 
He  said: 

"The  fight  against  alcohol  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  the  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
never  before  been  undertaken  by  this 
branch  of  the  municipal  government 
should  only  convince  us  that  there  are 
very  valuable  opportunities  for  good 
which  we  are  constantly  overlooking. 
The  Commissioner  of  Health  appears  to 
have  hit  upon  the  right  solution  of  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  alcohol.  The 
people  must  be  educated  up  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  harm  which  the  intoxi- 
cant inflicts  upon  them ;  they  must  be 
shown  clearly  the  ravages  of  alcohol  upon 
the  mass  of  those  who  use  it,  and  they 
must  be  given  definite  proof  of  the  effect 
upon  the  individual." 


Organization  of    the    New    York  Health 
Board 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  Board  of  Health 
consists  of  three  members :  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  By  special  act  of  Legis- 
lature, any  sanitary  regulation  adopted 
by  this  board  takes  effect  when  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  such  regulation  is  deposited 
with  the  County  Clerk.  The  activities  of 
the  Department  are  divided  into  bureaus 
so  that  we  have  the  Sanitary  Bureau, 
Bureaus  of  General  Administration,  Pre- 
ventable Diseases,  Child  Hygiene,  Food 
and  Drugs,  Hospitals,  Laboratories,  and 
Public  Health  Education.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  last  named  bureau  to  give  pub- 
licity to  any  propaganda  affecting  the 
public  health. 

Plans  for  Anti-Alcohol  Education 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Educa- 
tion by  means  of  its  weekly  and  monthly 
bulletins,  by  lectures,  stereopticon  and 
moving  picture  exhibitions,  pamphlets, 
noon-day  talks  to  shops  and  factories, 
talks  to  school  children,  social  centers, 
clubs,  churches,  neighborhood  associa- 
tions, will  bring  before  as  many  people  as 
possible  the  case  against  alcohol. 

Medical  journals  have  commented  fa- 
vorably upon  the  Health  Department's 
request  that  physicians  specify  upon  the 
death  certificate,  the  part  played  by  al- 
cohol. 

In  order  that  the  campaign  against  al- 
cohol might  be  far-reaching,  an  alcohol 
committee  was  appointed.  Invitations  to 
act  on  this  committee  were  sent  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor,  Legislation,  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  Hudson 
Guild,  Department  of  Political  Economy 
of  New  Haven,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  the  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  the  Mayor's  Em- 
ployees Committee,  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Police  Department, 
New  York  Social  Center,  Committee  on 
Safety,  to  several  brewing  companies,  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  to 
all  other  agencies  that  might  have  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem. 
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Facts  on  Which  Action  Was  Based 

A  statement  was  given  out  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  effect  that  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Health  in  relation  to 
alcohol   would    be    wholly    educational. 
People  are  entitled  to  facts  just  as  they 
have  a  right  to  be  told  about  the  dangers 
that  lurk  in  adulterated  and  contaminated 
milk.     A  diminution  in  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  by  the  community  would  mean 
less   tuberculosis,   less   poverty,   less   de- 
pendency,  less    pressure    on  our  hospit- 
als,    asylums,     and     jails.       Intemperate 
drinking  cuts  into  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily; drinking  by  parents  weakens  the  vi- 
tality of  children ;  drinking  mothers  lose 
twice  as  many  babies  as  do  sober  moth- 
ers ;  more  alcoholism  is  found  in  the  par- 
ents of  feebleminded  children  than  in  the 
parents  of  normal  children ;  the  children 
of  drinkers  develop  more  slowly  and  do 
poorer  school  work  than  do  the  children 
of  abstainers ;  alcohol  impairs  the  tone  of 
the  muscles  and  lessens  the  product  of 
laborers ;  it  depreciates  the  skill  and  en- 
durance of  artisans ;  it  impairs  memory ; 
multiplies    industrial     accidents;     causes 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  stom- 
ach and  kidneys  ;  increases  the  death  rate 
from  pneumonia,  and  lessens  natural  im- 
munity   to    infectious    diseases-      Surely 
these  are  matters  of  scientific  facts  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  any  and  every  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  lay  these  facts  before 
the  public. 

Public    Schools     the     Best    Educational 
Agency 

A  Prussian  general  once  said  that 
"There  are  three  things  necessary  for 
the  culmination  of  war — money,  money 
and  more  money,"  and  so  with  the  war 
on  alcohol,  three  things  are  necessary — 
education,  education  and  more  education. 
In  a  great  city  like  New  York  with  its 
five  and  one-half  millions  of  population, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education 
soon  found  that  the  best  means  for 
spreading  a  health  propaganda  Avas 
through  the  public  schools.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  enroll  the  million  school 
children  in  New  York  City  in  its  war  on 
alcohol. 

It  has  been  my  duty,  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  give  a  great  number  of  popu- 
lar talks  in  the  public  schools  on  all  kinds 
of  health  topics.  Recently  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  the  high  schools 
of  giving  popular  health  talks  to  the  stu- 
dents after  school  hours.     It  is,  indeed. 


significant  that  at  the  first  talk  given 
some  four  hundred  pupils  remained  after 
school  hours  to  hear  a  talk  on  the  aims 
and  functions  of  the  Department,  and  it 
was  more  than  gratifying-  to  note  that 
when  reference  was  made  to  the  proposed 
war  on  alcohol,  these  future  citizens  of 
the  United  States  applauded  for  soirte  two 
or  three  minutes. 


The    Varied 


Aspects     of 
Question 


the    Alcohol 


Through  education  and  publicity  it  is 
possible  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
subject  of  alcohol  from  every  conceivable 
angle ;  whether  it  be  attacked  from  a 
physiological,  sociological,  economical, 
legislative,  or  any  other  viewpoint,  the 
facts  must  be  presented  exactly  as  they 
are. 

To  Babson  is  credited  the  saying  that 
the  biggest  word  in  the  English  language 
is  "co-operation."  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Department  through  its  weekly  bulletins 
presents  various  facts  in  regard  to  alco- 
hol to  the  9,000  physicians  of  Greater 
New  York,  realizing  that  the  best  possi- 
ble results  can  only  be  obtained  by  their 
hearty  co-operation.  Thus,  at  various 
times,  the  attention  of  physicians  has 
been  called  to  important  scientific  facts. 
The  public  should  know  that  the  fre- 
quency of  mental  disorders  due  to  alcohol 
differs  very  much  in  different  nationali- 
ties and  different  strata  of  the  population. 
It  is  found  that  those  nationalities  that 
indulge  largely  in  the  social  habits  of  al- 
coholism or  in  the  ordinary  use  of  alcohol 
recruit  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  al- 
coholic insanity  in  our  hospitals.  The 
percentage  varies  from  less  than  i  per 
cent  to  39  per  cent  of  all  admissions  from 
the  various  nationalities. 

Alcohors  Effect  on  Resistance  to  Disease 

A  number  of  investigators  have  shown 
that  alcohol  restricts  the  formation  of 
anti-bodies  in  rabbits,  and  that  the  pro- 
longed administration  of  small  doses  in 
men  (15  cc)  is  sufficient  to  lower  resist- 
ance to  infectious  diseases.  Rubin  has 
demonstrated  that  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform  given  hypodermically,  render 
rabbits  more  vulnerable  to  streptococcus 
and  pneumococcus,  and  Stewart  has 
shown  that  small  amounts  lower  the  re- 
sistance to  tuberculosis  and  streptococcus 
infection.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  Health  De- 
partment's  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis 
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at  Otisville,  who  states  that  "after  a  long 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
suffering-  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  a 
large  percentage  of  exacerbations  among 
male  patients  are  due  primarily  to  the  ef- 
fect of  strong  drink  and  the  environment 
into  which  those  who  drink  are  thrown." 

Longevity  Impaired  by  Alcohol 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  longevity 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  determined  by 
the  records  of  life  insurance  companies 
wherein  the  mortality  experience  among 
those  abstaining  from  alcohol  has  been 
computed,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  gen- 
eral class  of  insured  lives  originally  ac- 
cepted as  standard  risks,  whose  use  of 
alcohol  varied  from  the  rarest  indulgence 
to  the  limit  of  so-called  moderation.  Such 
experience  as  compiled  by  a  number  of 
companies  show  a  lower  mortality  among 
abstainers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lower  mortality  among  ab- 
stainers as  compared  to  non-abstainers 
is  not  wholly  due  to  the  chemical  effects 
of  alcohol,  but  in  some  degree  to  collat- 
eral excesses  and  more  careless  manner 
of  living  often  engendered  by  alcoholic 
indulgence-  Furthermore,  those  who  in- 
dulge in  so-called  moderation  are  open  to 
greater  temptation,  to  increased  indul- 
gence and  final  excess  than  those  who  ab- 
stain altogether.  In  a  recent  medico- 
actuarial  investigation  including  43 
American  life  insurance  companies,  the 
combined  experience  on  users  of  alcohol 
has  been  compiled  with  very  interesting 
results.  The  findings  may  be  sub-divided 
as  follows : 

First:  Those  who  were  accepted  as 
standard  risks  but  who  rjave  a  history  of 
occasional  alcoholic  excess  in  the  past.  The 
mortality  in  this  group  tvas  50  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  standard  mortality,  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  over  four  years  in 
the  average  life-time  of  the  group. 

Second:  Individuals  zvho  took  tivo 
glasses  of  beer,  or  a  glass  of  zvhisky,  or 
their  alcoholic  equivalent  each  day.  In  this 
group  the  mortality  zvas  18  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  the  standard. 

Third:  Men  tvho  indulge  more  freely 
than  the  -hreceding  group,  but  zvho  zvere 
considered  acceptable  as  standard  insurance 
risks.  In  this  group  the  mortality  was  86 
per  cent  in  e.rcess  of  the  standard.  In 
short,  zve  find  the  follozving  increase  of 
mortality    over    the    standard    of    average 


death  rate  among  insured  risks  generally: 
Steady  moderate    drinkers,    but 

accepted  as  standard  risks ..  .^6  per  cent 

Having  past  excesses 50  per  cent 

Very  moderate  drinkers    18  per  cent 

This  means  that  steady  drinkers  who  ex- 
ceed two  glasses  of  beer  or  one  glass  of 
zvhisky  daily  are  not  entitled  to  standard 
insurance,  but  should  he  charged  a  heavy 
extra  premium. 

In  these  groups,  the  death  rates  from, 
Bright' s  disease,  pneumonia  and  suicide 
were  higher  than  normal. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  acohol  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  of 
recent  years,  zvhile  in  the  United  Kingdom 
it  has  materially  decreased.  This  factor 
must  be  considered  in  assigning  a  cause  for 
the  increasing  mortality  from  degenerative 
diseases  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the 
decreasing  mortality  from  these  maladies 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  War  on  Patent  Medicines 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Educa- 
tion has  for  some  time  past  prosecuted  a 
war  on  patent  medicines,  realizing  that 
the  relationship  between  patent  medicines 
and  alcohol  is  a  very  close  one.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  press  in  our  fight  on  pat- 
ent medicines.  The  same  is  true  in  a  les- 
ser degree  with  regard  to  alcohol.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  spend  annually 
$100,000,000'  on  patent  medicines.  Fully 
50  per  cent  of  this  amount  goes  into  the 
hands  of  those  placing  the  advertise- 
ments. The  great  majority  of  patent 
medicines,  and  especially  those  that  make 
their  appeal  to  the  three  great  classes  of 
sufferers,  namely,  tuberculosis,  cancer 
and  Bright's  disease,  contain  either  alco- 
hol or  some  derivative  of  opium,  or  both. 
The  Department  has  passed  a  sanitary 
regulation  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

Sec.  117. — Regxilating  the  sale  of  pro- 
prietary and  patent  medicines. — No  pro- 
prietary or  patent  medicines  manufactured, 
prepared,  or  intended,  for  internal  human 
use,  shall  be  held,  offered  for  sale,  sold,  or 
given  azvay  in  the  city  of  Nczv  York,  until 
the  follozving  requirements  shall  in  each 
instance,  have  been  met: 

The  names  of  the  ingredients  of  every 
such  medicine  shall  be  registered  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  in  such  manner  as 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  may 
prescribe.     (See  page  21   of  this  bulletin.) 
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The  expression,  "proprietary  or  patent 
medicine,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  he  taken  to  mean  and  include  every 
medicine  or  medicinal  compound,  manu- 
factured, prepared,  or  intended,  for  inter- 
nal human  use,  the  name,  composition,  or 
definition  of  which  is  not  to  he  found  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  Na- 
tional Formidary,  or  zvhich  does  not  hear 
the  name  of  each  ingredient  conspicuously, 
clearly,  and  legihly  set  forth,  in  English, 
on  the  outside  of  each  bottle,  hox,  or  pack- 
age in  which  the  said  medicine  or  medici- 
nal compound  is  held,  offered  for  sale,  sold, 
or  gix'en  away. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not, 
however,  apply  to  any  medicine  or  medici- 
nal compound,  gold  or  given  azvay  upon  the 
zvritten  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  phy- 
sician, provided  such  medicine  or  medicinal 
compound  he  sold  or  given  azvay  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  person  for  zvhom  it  has  been 
prescribed,  and  provided,  also,  that  the 
said  prescription  shall  have  been  filed  at  the 
establishment  or  place  zvhere  such  medicine 
or  medicinal  compound  is  sold  or  given 
azvay,  in  chronological  order  according  to 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  prescription 
at  such  establishment  or  place. 

Every  such  prescription  shall  remain  so 
filed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  names  of  the  ingredients  of  proprie- 
tary and  patent  medicines,  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  section,  and 
all  information  relating  thereto  or  con- 
nected therezvith,  shall  be  regarded  as  con- 
fidential, and  shall  not  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  public  or  any  person  other  than 
the  official  custodian  of  such  records  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  such  persons  as 
may  he  authorised  by  lazv  to  inspect  such 
records,  and  those  duly  authorized  to  prose- 
cute or  enforce  the  Federal  Statutes,  the 
lazi's  of  the  state  of  Nezv  York,  both  crimi- 


nal and  civil,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
such  prosecution  or  enforcement. 

This  section  shall  take  effect  December 

3I'  1915- 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  inform  the 
public  that  any  man  or  woman  who  is  a 
slave  to  Peruna,  Duffy's  Malt  Whisky, 
Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound, 
Paine's  Celery  Compound,  Vinol,  or  Hos- 
tetter's  Bitters,  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously a  drunkard,  for  all  of  these  prep- 
arations contain  anywhere  from  18  to  65 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 
Interstate  Control  of  Patent  Medicines 

The  power  of  the  Board  of  Plealth  of 
the  city  of  New  York  is  very  autocratic. 
It  has  passed  this  very  stringent  regula- 
tion for  the  sale  and  control  of  patent 
medicines ;  nevertheless,  it  realizes  that 
one  can  in  five  or  six  minutes  be  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  or  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  obtain  any  of  the  re- 
stricted patent  medicines.  Fundamentally 
it  may  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  make  a 
saint  of  a  patent  medicine  manufacturer 
in  New  York  and  allow  him  to  be  a  sin- 
ner in  New  Jersey.  All  states  have  some 
form  of  legislation  for  the  sale  and  con- 
trol of  liquor,  and  many  of  them  for  the 
sale  and  control  of  narcotics.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  all  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  patent  medicines  and  narcotics 
should  be  the  same  from  coast  to  coast. 
Disraeli  once  said  that  "Public  health  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of 
the  state,"  and  still  we  have  not  in  these 
United  States  any  agency  for  the  uniform 
control  of  these  public  health  laws.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  there  were  a 
National  Secretary  of  Health  so  that  all 
legislation  concerning  the  public  health 
could  be  uniform. 


T  ET  us  place  a  high  value  upon  the  formation  of  better  customs. 
■'-'  Custom,  the  outcome  of  many  persons  acting  together,  is  a  pro- 
digious educational  power  in  the  service  of  morality.  Displacing  pres- 
ent drinking  customs  by  higher,  finer  forms  of  good  fellowship  and 
social  intercourse  would  be  an  important  social-etbical  advance.  The 
aristocracies  of  birth,  brains  and  money,  the  physician,  judge,  clergy- 
man, teacher,  and  officials  of  all  ranks,  should  strike  the  key-note  in 

this  matter. -—-Dr.  B.  Strehler. 
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The  Depressant  Effect  of  Moderate  Amounts  of  Alcohol 

Another    milestone    in    the    investigations    (if    the    effects    of    alcohol    has    been    passed.      This    time    it    is    an 

American  instead  of  a  German  laboratory  that  plots  a  series  of  scientific  tests,  which  usmg  the  latest  scien- 
tific methods,  settles  some  questions  and  carries  others  further  than  the  most  careful  previous  work.  This,  is 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  "Neuro-Muscular  Effects  of  Moderate  Doses  of  Alcohol"  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Dodge  and  Dr.  Francis  D.  Benedict,  Directors  of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Was.h- 
ington.  A  brief  account  of  the  experiments  and  the  important  results  is  given  in  the  following  article  by  Mrs. 
E.    L.   Transeau,    corresponding   Editor   of  The  Journal. 

FROM    the   Nutrition    Laboratory   of  of  words.     Sensitiveness    to    electric   or 

the   Carnegie  Institute  of  Washing-  magnetic   currents.      Motor   coordination 

ton  has  just  come  a  report  of  recent  as   manifested    in    the    velocity  and  ac- 

scientific    investigations    concerning    the  curacy  of  eye  movements  and  in  back  and 

effects  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  upon  forth  voluntary  movements  of  the  finger, 

a  wide  range  of  the  functions  of  the  ner-  The  subjects  consisted  of  two  groups: 

vous  system.  A  main  group  of  college  graduates,  who 

The  selection  of  the  functions  or  pro-  were  very  moderate  users  of  alcohol,  and 

cesses  to  be  investigated  was  made  with  a    smaller   group    of   out-patients   of   the 

reference  to    meeting    the    following  de-  Boston   Psychopathic   Hospital  who  had 

mands :  been   under   treatment   fo^   delirium   tre- 

1.  Data    covering     the    simultaneous  .mens. 

work  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  funda-  Two  standard  doses  were  used,  30  cu- 

mental  operations    in    which    the  nerves  bic  centimeters   (i   oz.)   called  "dose  A," 

and  muscles  act  together.  and   45    cubic    centimeters,    called   "dose 

2.  As  much  freedom  as  possible  from  B."  Another  amount,  12  cubic  centi- 
factors  that  cannot  be  fully  known  or  con-  meters,  called  "dose  C,"  and  repeated  at 
trolled,  and  that  increase  the  difficulty  of  intervals,  was  used  for  a  certain  special 
correct  interpretation.  test.     In  general  the  larger  dose  showed 

3.  Exercises  that  would  be  compara-  the  greater  effect. 

ble  for    a    large    number    of  individuals  The  basis  for  comparison  was  obtained 

without  special  practice,  and  that  would  from  the  work  of  normal  days  and  from 

not  be  much  affected  by  gains  from  prac-  a  period  on  the   alcohol  days  preceding 

tice.  the    taking    of    the    alcohol,    which  was 

4.  Dependable  methods  of  stimulation  called  the  normal  for  the  day. 

and  registration.  The  effects  of  the  alcohol  on  the  vari- 

The  simple  processes  chosen  in  fulfill-  ous   processes   named   are   given   in   per- 

ment  of  these  demands  were :  centages  by  the  authors. 

The  "knee-jerk,"  that  is,  the  involun-  These  were  as  follows :  The  "kneejerk" 
tary  response  of  the  lower  leg  to  a  meas-  was  delayed  10  per  cent,  while  the  thick- 
ured  blow  upon  the  tendons  above  the  ening  of  the  muscles  involved  was  de- 
knee,  and  the  involuntary  protective  creased  46  per  cent.  (This  represents 
movement  of  the  eyelid  in  response  to  an  loss  in  contractile  power  of  the  muscle, 
unexpected  stimulus,  as  a  sudden  light  and  agrees  with  Prof.  Kraepelin's  finding 
or  sound.  that   after  taking  alcohol   the   weight   in 

The  measurements  for  these  included  lifting    experiments    was    not    raised    so 

the  time  between  the  signal  and  the  re-  high.) 

sponse,  the  contractile  power  of  the  mus-  The   involuntary   protective   motion  of 

cles  involved  in  making  the  response,  and  the  eyelid  after  a  sudden  sound,  was  de- 

the    relative    duration    of    the    resisting  layed  7  per  cent.     (A  sound  was  chosen 

phase.  as   the   stimulus,   rather  than   a  flash   of 

More  complex  processes  selected,  those  light,  for  well  considered  reasons.) 
making    some    degree    of    demand    upon  The  extent  or  sweep  of  the  lid  move- 
higher  nerve  centers,  were:  ment  was  decreased  19  per  cent.      (This 

1.  Movements  of-  the  eye  in  response  would  correspond  to  the  lower  contrac- 
to  suddenly  appearing  stimuli.  tile  power  of  the  leg  muscles,  or  the  lower 

2.  Speech  response  to  exhibited  words,  lifting  power  applied  to  a  weight.) 

and  The  eye    responses    to    stimulus  were 

3.  Free  associations.  slowed   5   per   cent ;   speech   responses   3 
Other    associated    studies    were :     The  per  cent. 

tendency  of  impressions  to  persist,  meas-  Memory    and    free    associations   were 

ured  by  the  partial  memorizing  of  series  only  slightly  affected.     (The  memory  ex- 
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ercises  were  not  complete  memorizations,  celerator  nerve  might  be  correspondingly 
as  in  the  tests  of  Prof.  Kraepelin  and  depressed,  or  even  more.  This  might  ac- 
Prof.  Vogt.  The  mental  tests  in  these  ex-  count  for  the  dififerences  in  the  results 
periments  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  v^ere  obtained  by  other  investigators,  some  re- 
simplified  and  made  easy  in  order  to  porting  an  increase,  some  a  decrease  and 
avoid  certain  complications  and  difficul-  some  no  effect  at  all. 

ties  involved  in  the  severer  tests  of  the  It  seems  to  be  true,  with  the  action 
older  work.)  of  the  heart,  therefore,  as  with  other  pro- 
Sensitiveness  to  electric  or  magnetic  cesses,  that  what  appears  to  be  stimula- 
currents  diminished  14  per  cent  after  al-  tion,  is  the  effect  of  depression, 
cohol ;  the  number  of  finger  movements  "In  none  of  our  data,"  say  the  authors, 
in  a  given  time  9  per  cent ;  the  velocity  "is  there  any  indication  of  a  pure  facili- 
of  the  eye  movements  11  per  cent.  tation  effect  of  alcohol." 

Upon  the  pulse-rate  alcohol  produced  Their  interpretations  of  the  effect  upon 

an  effect  in  seeming  contrast  with  its  de-  the  heart  are  that  its  responsiveness  to  the 

pressant  effect  upon  the  simple  and  com-  demands  made  upon  it  is  decreased  by  ah 

plex  neuro-muscular  processes.  cohol. 

(^n  normal  days  the  pulse  gradually  The  effect  vipon  the  heart  considered  in 
slowed  during  the  progress  of  the  men-  connection  with  the  effect  upon  the  neu- 
tal  work.  On  the  alcohol  days  it  did  ro-muscular  processes,  enables  the  au- 
not  slow  as  much.  That  is,  the  rate  was  thors  to  answer  a  question  that  might  be 
relatively  quickened  under  alcohol.  raised,  if  this  were  not  considered. 
The  explanation  of  this  effect  rests  namely,  may  it  not  be  that  the  depressant 
upon  the  double  controlling  mechanism  effect  upon  the  neuro-muscular  processes 
of  the  heart  b)'-  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  kind  of  conservation? 
has  accelerator  nerves  whose  increased  The  answer  is  that  "the  fact  of  in- 
action is  to  increase  the  heart  speed,  and  creased  heart-rate  for  a  given  kind  and 
inhibitory  nerves  whose  increased  action  amount  of  mental  work,  absolutely  pro- 
is  to  slow,  and  whose  weaker  action  is  hibits  us  from  regarding  the  neuro-mus- 
to  hasten  the  heart  beat.  cular  depression  incident  to  alcohol  as  a 

Twenty-eight    years    ago    Dr.    George  conservative  process  like  sleep." 

Harley,  of  London,  published   his  belief  Another  important  question  for  the  in- 

that  alcohol  weakened  the  inhibitor  nerve  terpretation  of  all  effects  of  alcohol  is  the 

and  thus  allowed  the  heart  to  beat  faster,  place  where  its  chief  effects  are  exerted, 

as  removing  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  The  answer  given  by  the  Benedict-Dodge 

would  set  it  to  ticking  faster.     But  the  experiments  is  that  the  chief  effects  are 

objection  was  raised  that  possibly  alco-  exerted  upon  the  centers  of  coordination 

hcfl  stimulated  the  accelerator  nerve,  and  —a  widespread  impairment  of  motor  co- 

this    stimulated    or    increased    its    usual  ordination. 

action.  Throughout  the  report  the  authors 
Drs.  Dodge  and  Benedict  applied  spe-  show  the  usual  carefulness  of  the  trained 
cial  tests  to  determine  which  nerve  was  scientist  in  regard  to  generalization,  but 
affected,  and  believe  they  have  proved  on  page  24  they  allow  themselves  the  ob- 
that,  in  their  experiments,  the  general  servation  that  ''Decreased  irritability  of  a 
depressant  effects  of  alcohol  affect  the  in-  considerable  number  of  related  neuro-mus- 
hibitory  nerve  more  than  the  accelerator,  cular  processes  and  relative  acceleration  of 
which  caused  the  quickening.  They  think  the  pulsc-ratc  are  clear  indications  of  de- 
it    quite    possible,    however,    that    under  creased  organic    efficiency,    as    a  result  of 

other  conditions  of  living  or  work,  the  ac-  moderate  doses  of  alcohol." 

♦  *         * 

Logical  Methods  of  Dealing  With  Alcoholism 

By  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  City 

From   a   paper — Pauperism:    An    Analysis    submitted  in    Section    VITI.       Public    Health    and    Medical    Science, 
of    the    Second    Pan-American    Scientific    Congress,    Washington,    1915. 

ALCOHOLISM,     though    a    recog-  as  a  habit,  as  a  weakness,  as  a  disease.     It 
nized  complication  (of  pauperism),  is  all  of  these  things,  but  here  we  are  in- 
in  mental  instability  and  defect,  de-  terested  in  it  chiefly  as  a  disease  furnish- 
serves    also    separate    consideration.     It  ing  a  problem  for  mental  hygiene  and  re- 
has  been  attacked  as  a  vice,  as  a  crime,  suiting  in  pauperism.     The  international 
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list  of  causes  of  death  recognized  alcohol- 
ism, acute  and  chronic,  and  from  this  spe- 
cific disease  as  distinct  from  all  organic 
diseases  attributed  to  alcoholism,  the 
United  States  census  reports  3,744  deaths 
in  the  registration  area  in  1913,  approxi- 
mately one  in  240  of  all  deaths — a  num- 
ber larger  than  the  combined  number  of 
deaths  from  malaria,  pellagra,  rickets, 
bad  poisoning,  smallpox,  anthrax  and 
rabies.  Its  importance,  however,  is  of 
course,  but  faintly  indicated  in  mortality 
tables.  As  an  obstacle  to  economic  in- 
dependence, as  a  cause  of  that  unreliabil- 
ity and  inefficiency  which  result  in  pau- 
perism, it  is  probably  surpassed  only  by 
inherited  mental  defect. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  has 
been  organized  a  campaign  against  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, on  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to 
affect  the  mind  of  the  inebriate,  present 
or  prospective,  is  to  withhold  absolutely 
the  means  of  feeding  the  appetite.  This 
is  a  drastic,  but  certainly  not  illogical, 
method.  Just  as  we  seek  to  exterminate 
the  tuberculosis  bacillus  by  spitting  or- 
dinances, and  the  malaria  germ  by  war- 
fare on  the  mosquito,  both  of  which  rep- 
resent attacks  on  the  external  or  exciting 
cause  of  the  infection,  so  by  removing 
completely  the  exciting  cause  of  alcohol- 
ism, we  may  hope  to  stamp  out  that  dis- 
ease. There  are  some  dissenting,  or  at 
least,  doubting  voices  in  each  case.  Per- 
haps immunity  or  tolerance  of  an  infec- 
tion may  be  lost,  if  for  a  generation  or 
two  the  disease  is  kept  at  a  distance 
through  purely  mechanical  devices.    So  a 


Prohibition  era  may  be  followed  by 
greater  destruction,  if  alcohol  comes  back 
into  use.  The  analogy  seems  to  be  war- 
ranted, unless  we  are  afraid  of  humanity's 
loss  of  immunity  from  the  conquest  of 
strong  drink.  Nevertheless,  Prohibition 
rules  upon  a  material  and  coercive  meth- 
od, and  if  it  should  prove  to  be  possible 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  exterminate 
alcoholism  on  a  spiritual  basis  through 
genuine  temperance  (which  certainly  for 
all  those  in  danger  of  alcoholism  means 
abstinence)  there  are  those  who  will  pre- 
fer it,  and  think  no  price  too  high  to  pay 
for  such  a  conquest. 

A  wise  procedure  would  be  to  found 
local  and  national  associations  for  the 
prevention  of  alcoholism,  similar  to  those 
already  enlisted  in  the  wide  crusade 
against  tuberculosis,  the  medical  profes- 
sion recognizing  the  weakness  of  some  of 
its  own  members,  but  recognizing  also  its 
peculiar  responsibility  in  all  such  hygiene 
campaigns,  would  naturally  take  the  in- 
itiative, preventing  such  mistakes  and 
giving  its  unique  support  to  sound  meas- 
ures. 

Alcoholism,  as  a  physical  disease,  as  a 
mental  affliction,  would  thus  be  subjected 
to  the  same  painstaking  scientific  study, 
the  same  many-sided  attack  that  medical 
authorities  and  laymen  have  given  co- 
operatively to  tuberculosis  and  hook- 
worm, and  are  now  beginning  to  give  to 
venereal  diseases  and  to  infant  mortality. 
Out  of  such  study  and  the  sane  experi- 
ments to  which  it  would  lead,  would  come 
a  program  of  social  action,  of  mental  and 
physical  hygiene  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  alcoholism. 


Drunkenness  on  the  Part  of  Patients  as  a  Cause 
of  Epilepsy  in  the  Child 

Eight    Cases    of     Epilepsy     in    Children  Traced   to    Single    Intoxication    on  the 

Part  of  Patients  Otherwise  Abstainers 

By  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  Philadelphia 

IT  was  my  privilege  two  years  ago,  in  In  the  study  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
London,  before  the  Psychiatric  sec-  two  epileptics  since,  I  have  pursued  to  its 
tion  of  the  International  Medical  Con-  lair,  in  solitary  intoxication,  one  more 
gress,  to  present  a  paper  on  "Seven  Cases  case,  making  eight  in  all ;  a  number,  to 
of  Epilepsy  in  Children"  traced  to  a  sin-  ^g,  sufficient  to  prove  the  postulate  that 
gle  alcoholic  intoxication  on  the  part  of  jt  is  not  only  chronic  alcoholism  on  the 
one  or  both  parents,  otherwise  teeto-  p^j.^  ^f  the  progenitors,  but  a  mere  in- 
halers, toxication   at  the  time  of   coitus  on  the 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  American   Society  for        part    of   the    parCUtS    Otherwise    abstaiucrS, 
D^C*"Dec°^lS^'l'9L°'   ''"'^   °*''^'   Narcotics,   Washington,        ^j^^^    ^^^     pj^^    haVOC    with    the    physical 
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well-being  of  children  generated  under 
such  conditions. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
chronic  drunkards  are  likely  to  produce 
neurotic  offspring,  but  it  has  not  been 
known  that  merely  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents  otherwise 
abstainers,  may  and  has  produced  the 
same  results. 

In  order  to  bring  this  aspect  of  the 
question  before  the  medical  profession, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  one  view 
of  it,  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  specifically 
referred  to  by  previous  writers — namely, 
the  relation  that  single  alcoholic  inebria- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  or  both  parents 
otherwise  teetotalers  bears  to  the  child 
whose  genesis  occurs  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Exploration  of   Unknown  Territory 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  30  per  cent  of  epilepsies  in  which 
a  family  predisposition  cannot  be  found. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  explore  this  patho- 
logic terra  incognita  and  point  out  at 
least  a  few  of  these,  that  this  paper  is 
written,  for  there  must  be  some  cause, 
connected  probably  with  progenitors  to 
explain  the  elusive  30  per  cent  whose 
primal  chronology  is  at  present  shrouded 
in  mystery. 

Alcohol  as  a  Theoretical  Cause  of  Defect 

In  the  light  of  recent  physiologic  dis- 
covery it  seems  possible  that  intoxica- 
tion of  one  or  both  parents  at  the  time  of 
conception,  independently  of  the  physical 
deterioration  common  to  chronic  drunk- 
ards, may  make  clear  the  causation  of 
some  of  these,  as  it  has  explained  the 
eight  cases  whose  histories  I  am  about 
to  relate.    .    .    . 

Drunkenness  as  a  Cause  of  Epilepsy 

In  explaining  the  relationship  of  par- 
ental drunkenness  as  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease  under  discussion, 
it  has  been  the  custom  with  writers  to 
refer  to  it  almost  exclusively  as  that  state 
of  bodily  and  other  deterioration  brought 
about  by  chronic  alcoholic  excess  such  as 
"physical  wreck,"  "disorganization  and 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,"  "loss 
of  muscular  equilibrium,"  "diseased 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,"  "lowering  of 
the  bodily  temperature,"  "depression  and 
acceleration  of  the  heart,  resulting  in  de- 


generative lesions,"  "disintegration  of 
muscular,  nerve  and  organic  tissue," 
"toxemias,"  "degeneration  of  cerebro- 
spinal system,"  "abnormal  state  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  when 
the  mind  loses,  if  but  periodically,  its  con- 
trolling influence  and  the  rational  facul- 
ties give  way,"  "the  effect  on  nerve  struc- 
ture, mucous  and  serous  membranes," 
and  any  or  all  of  the  physical  woes  re- 
leased from  their  Pandora  box  by  in- 
ebriety. 

Children  whose  origin  results  from  the 
union  of  such  physical  discrepancies  must 
almost  necessarily,  we  may  think,  be  born 
with  that  reflex  susceptibility  and  the  like 
which  makes  them  prone  to  epilepsy,  or 
with  other  mental  and  motor  disturb- 
ances ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  seem 
that  offspring,  born  as  the  result  of  the 
consorting  of  such  abnormal  persons, 
must  inherit  a  physical  or  nervous  vul- 
nerability, not  like  Achilles,  of  the  heel 
only,  but  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
which  but  waits  for  the  inescapable  touch 
of  the  invisible  hand — the  special  excit- 
ing cause — to  develop  into  epilepsy  or 
other  disease  such  as  vaso-motor  spasms, 
chorea,  and  allied  distempers  of  the  nerve 
centers  and  that  whole  school  of  juvenile 
invalidisms  seen  chiefly  in  retreats  for 
the  feebleminded,  idiots  and  insane.  This, 
then — drunkenness — is  usually  and  prop- 
erly given  as  the  explanation  of  not  a 
few  epilepsies,  especially  when  the  family 
landscape  presents  a  somber  background 
of  protracted  intemperance. 

Yet,  although  according  to  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  as  exhibited  by  the  authori- 
ties I  have  quoted,  drunkenness  and  its 
consequent  degeneracy  explain  about  35 
per  cent  of  epilepsies,  it  does  not  explain 
at  all  the  cases  I  am  about  to  enumerate, 
for  the  parents  of  these  were  not  phys- 
ically degenerate,  there  were  no  histories 
of  epilepsy,  or  other  neuroses  in  their  re- 
spective families,  and  they  were  not  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  or  in  any  way  en- 
feebled by  disease  or  excess,  except  one 
father  who  was  a  consumptive,  living  in 
a  camp  with  other  consumptives,  and  vis- 
ited on  but  rare  occasions  by  his  entirely 
normal  wife. 

Case  I.  The  child,  the  result  of  a  union 
at  a  time  when  the  father  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  was  posthumous,  be- 
ing born  six  months  after  the  father's 
death.  He  died  suddenly  while  mailing 
a  letter,  three  months  after  the  last  visit 
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of  his  wife.  The  child  developed  epi-  tion,"  fell  from  a  scaffold  while  intoxi- 
lepsy  in  its  third  year.  cated  and  was  killed.  Eight  months  after, 
Case  2.  The  patient's  father  was  an  his  wife  gave  premature  birth  to  a  child, 
engineer,  called  from  home  to  fill  an  im-  which  in  its  fifth  year  developed  epilep- 
portant  position  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  tic  seizures,  varying  in  number  from  one 
Cuba.  He  had  been  a  total  abstainer,  to  three  a  month.  Two  children  born  be- 
but  before  embarking  for  his  new  quar-  fore  their  father's  "outbreak,"  now  i8  and 
ters  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  be-  22  years  old,  respectively,  are  without 
hind,  was  tendered  by  friends  a  farewell  neurotic  taint  of  any  kind, 
banquet,  when  he  got  into  a  state,  as  he  The  other  three  illustrations  coming 
called  it,  of  "alcoholic  hilarity"  for  the  under  our  observation  are  already  on  rec- 
first  time  of  his  life.  Nine  months  after  ord.  (See  The  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Ass'n., 
departure  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  February  9,  1907,  p.  469.) 
developed  epilepsy  in  his  fifth  year.  Two  of  them,  in  dififerent  families,  were 
Case  3.  The  patient  was  the  daughter  traced  by  the  parents  themselves,  to  sin- 
of  a  widow  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the  gle  transgressions,  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
Philippines  of  dysentery,  three  months  cants.  The  father  of  one  of  the  families 
after  landing.  His  wife  assured  me  that  afterwards  became  a  chronic  inebriate 
she  never  knew  her  husband  to  drink  and  died  of  pneumonia  following  an  at- 
anything  intoxicating  until  a  few  days  tack  of  delirium  tremens,  but  outside  of 
before  his  enlistment,  when  he  came  that  there  was  no  trace  of  degeneracy  in 
home  in  a  state  of  alcoholic  excitement  his  race,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered, 
after  having  spent  the  day  with  some  sol-  The  child  is  still  living,  an  inmate  of  an 
dier  friends.  Next  day  he  enlisted  and  epileptic  colony;  the  wife  is  married 
she  never  saw  him  again.  In  due  time  again  and  the  mother  of  robust  children, 
a  child  was  born ;  on  the  third  day  after  These  in  all  probability  would  have 
its  birth  it  went  into  convulsions  and  re-  been  counted  among  the  30  per  cent  of 
mained  in  them  for  nearly  two  days,  and  epileptics  whose  origin  would  have  been 
since — until  it  came  under  my  care,  it  unknown  but  for  inquisitorial  question- 
averaged  one  grand  mal  weekly,  with  fre-  ing,  for  the  most  abstemious  people  may, 
quent  attacks  of  petit  mal,  although  it  has  on  anniversary  or  other  occasion,  lapse 
had  as  high  as  six  convulsions  in  a  day.  into  an  intoxication,  not  desirable  to  re- 
Case  4.  The  patient  was  the  daughter  member  or  perhaps  never  thought  of  in 
of  a  medical  man  who  had  never  tasted  connection  with  the  resultant  sick  child, 
liquor  until  the  night  of  his  first  intoxi-  We  know  no  better  explanation,  there- 
cation.  When  he  began  the  study  of  fore,  of  the  advent  of  some  of  these  handi- 
medicine,  he  was  married,  with  two  chil-  capped  members  into  otherwise  healthy 
dren.  There  was  no  family  history  of  families,  than  the  one  that  tells  that  they 
epilepsy  or  other  neurosis.  On  com-  entered  while  at  least  one  of  its  sentinels 
mencement  night  at  his  college,  one  of  was  drunk. 

his  professors,  as  was  the  custom,  gave  Since  alcohol  produces  such  important 
a  reception  to  the  newly-fledged  doctors  changes  in  all  the  ingredients  of  the  vital 
when  he  drank  his  first  glass  of  wine,  fol-  fluid  (the  blood),  as  well  as  in  the  secre- 
lowed  by  others,  and  promptly  became  tions,  may  we  not,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
intoxicated.  He  declares  that  his  epilep-  assert  that  it  also  influences,  or  changes 
tic  child  was  born  about  the  regular  time  the  constituents  of  the  seminal  fluid,  par- 
after  this  "debauch,"  as  he  called  it,  de-  alyzing  temporarily,  and  otherwise  alter- 
veloped  convulsions  in  its  second  year,  ing  the  spermatozoa  as  it  does  blood  cor- 
consisting,  at  first,  of  but  three  at  inter-  puscles,  so  that  we  may  hazard  the  con- 
vals  of  about  a  week  apart,  when  they  jecture  that  it  is  not  so  much  chronic 
disappeared  for  two  years,  but  returned  drunkenness  as  drunkenness  at  the  time 
again  at  periods  of  one  about  every  two  of  conception  that  causes  the  transmis- 
or  three  months.  Of  late  they  have  been  sion  of  an  often  overwhelming  neurosis 
developing  with  greater  rapidity,  show-  to  oft'spring,  and  that  at  least  some  of 
ing,  too,  an  erratic  disposition  on  the  part  these  anomalies,  of  apparently  spontane- 
of  the  patient  amounting  to  mild  in-  ous  development,  may  be  prevented  by 
sanity.  avoidance  of  the  use  of  alcohol  at  least 
Case  8.  The  child  of  a  house  painter,  at  the  time  of  the  prospective  procrea- 
who,  as  the  result  of  a  "two-day  celebra-  tion. 
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Consideration  of  Various  PJiases  of  the  Problem 

Alcoholism 

Based  Upon  Personal  Investigations 
By  Alfred  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia 


THE  pernicious  effect  of  alcohol  on 
human  economy  and  especially  on 
the  nervous  system  has  been  dem* 
onstrated  repeatedly  by  most  authorita- 
tive observers.  It  is  an  axiom  which  re- 
quires no  special  comment.  The  liter- 
ature on  alcoholic  intoxication  is  abund- 
ant. The  subject  has  been  studied  from 
various  standpoints  by  men  competent 
in  their  respective  fields  of  investiga- 
tions. Everyone  has  proven  beyond  any 
doubt  that  alcoholism  exercises  obnox- 
ious influence  not  only  on  the  individual 
but  also  on  the  pregeniture. 

In  spite  of  the  striking  evidence 
brought  forward,  there  are  some  quarters 
which,  for  some  reason,  remain  incon- 
vinced  or  do  not  wish  to  admit  the  po- 
tency of  alcoholic  influence.  An  em- 
phatic reiteration  of  some  of  the  features 
of  alcoholism  would,  therefore,  be  not  out 
of  place.  A  review  of  personal  observa- 
tions collected  and  studied  during  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  twelve  years  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  remarks. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on   Growing  Youth 

A  useful  and  instructive  method  of  de- 
termining the  effect  of  alcoholism  is  to 
trace  the  latter  in  young  individuals  who 
are  in  a  state  of  continuous  physiological 
growth.  A  child  possesses  only  rudi- 
mentary reasoning  power  and  he  is  con- 
trolled by  impulses.  The  latter  fact  is 
particularly  conspicuous  whenever  edu- 
cation and  proper  bringing  up  are  want- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  a  child's  imita- 
tive tendencies  render  him  easily  sug- 
gestible and  he  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to 
succumb  to  outside  influences  than  an 
adult.  For  this  reason  habits  of  any  sort 
arereadily  acquired.  A  study  of  an  alco- 
holic habit  commencing  at  a  tender  age 
is _  consequently  of  particular  value.  It 
will  enable  one  to  determine  the  effect  of 
it  on  the'  physical  growth,  on  develop- 
ment of  mental  faculties  and  moral  con- 
ceptions. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  observe 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics,  Washington, 
T>.   C.   Dec.   IS.   1915. 


and  study  fourteen  cases  of  alcoholism  in 
children  who  were  apparently  free  from 
any  morbid  hereditary  transmission,  as  a 
very  careful  investigation  revealed  un- 
usually healthy  ancestors.  In  this  man- 
ner the  effect  of  alcoholism  was  most  evi- 
dent. Their  ages  ranged  between  8  and 
14  years.  Nine  of  the  entire  group  of 
children  became  orphans  at  a  tender  age. 
They  were  all  placed  indiscriminately 
with  various  families  for  menial  services. 
As  the  moral  standard  of  this  strange 
people  was  of  a  low  order,  the  children 
witnessed  among  them  many  bad  habits, 
including  drunkenness.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances they  soon  acquired  a  crav- 
ing for  drink.  At  first  there  was  only  a 
tasting  of  beverages,  but  gradually  the 
desire  for  drink  became  distinct.  Several 
of  the  children  abandoned  their  homes 
and  gave  themselves  to  vagabondage. 
Petty  crimes  soon  brought  them  before 
judicial  officers.  These  juvenile  degener- 
ates developed  epileptic  convulsions  and 
various  neurotic  phenomena.  Gastric  dis- 
turbances, pallor  of  the  face,  tachycardia, 
insomnia  were  the  other  manifestations. 
Their  mentality  was  low-  Some  of  them 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  their  con- 
dition ;  some  of  them  were  brutal  and 
without  the  least  idea  of  altruistic  senti- 
ments. Aggressiveness,  hostility,  tend- 
ency to  attack,  to  injure,  a  penchant  for 
killing  animals,,  abnormal  sexual  procliv- 
ities—lack of  moral  conception,  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  ordinary  normal  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  man,  mental 
hebetude — were  all  in  evidence  here. 
Prison,  vacant  lots,  country  farms,  un- 
occupied buildings — these  were  the  habi- 
tats of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  early 
alcoholism. 

The  study  of  these  fourteen  cases 
shows  with  almost  mathematical  preci- 
sion the  direct  nefarious  influence  of  al- 
cohol on  individuals  during  their  physio- 
logical development.  Since  a  close  inves- 
tigation shows  that  there  was  no  morbid 
hereditary  element  that  could  produce 
the  mental  abnormalities,  the  direct  effect 
of  alcohol  was  too  evident  to  require  fur- 
ther comment.     (For  details  the  reader  is 
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referred    to    Medical    Record,    March    8, 
1913-) 
The  Effects  of  Parental  Alcoholism 

At  another  period  of  investigations  of 
alcoholic  intoxication,  a  problem  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  presented  itself  for  study, 
namely,  that  of  parental  alcoholism.  It 
appeared  of  utmost  importance  to  de- 
termine the  characteristic  tendencies 
through  successive  generations  in  which 
alcoholism  was  conspicuous.  With  this 
object  in  view,  I  endeavored  to  collect 
data  concerning  all  the  cases  that  came 
under  my  observation,  and  succeeded 
during  a  period  of  eight  years  in  study- 
ing from  this  standpoint  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  families.  Cases  with  various 
constitutional  diseases,  such  as  diabetes, 
pernicious  anemia,  tuberculosis  and  neo- 
plasms elicited  in  .the  family  histories 
were  not  included  in  the  series  under 
observation. 

Out  of  117  families,  in  78  alcoholism 
alone  could  be  detected  as  a  hereditary 
degenerative  factor.  In  the  remaining 
39,  fifteen  had  a  doubtful  syphilitic  infec- 
tion, and  in  24  families  there  were  mental 
disorders  in  some  of  each  family.  The 
predominant  hereditary  feature  in  each  of 
39  cases  was  alcoholism.  The  latter 
served  as  the  most  potent  factor  to  rein- 
force or  accentuate  the  morbid  hereditary 
tendencies.  The  condition  of  the  first 
generation  was  successfully  investigated 
in  90  families,  that  of  the  second  gener- 
ation in  20  and  that  of  the  third  gener- 
ation in  the  remaining  seven.  The  90 
families  furnished  a  contingent  of  200  in- 
dividuals. The  20  families  in  whom  the 
parentage  could  be  traced  two  gener- 
ations back,  embraced  78  individuals.  The 
seven  families  furnished  21  individuals 
with  histories  of  three  generations  back. 
The  details  of  each  of  these  groups  were 
published  elsewhere  (Monthly  Cyclopedia, 
January,  1912).  The  conclusions  to 
which  those  prolonged  investigations  lead 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Alcoholism  in  parents  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  direct  causes  of  imbe- 
cility, idiocy  and  feeblemindedness  on  the 
offspring.  The  collected  facts  show  that 
alcoholized  individuals  procreate  degen- 
erate and  mentally  feeble  children.  These 
in  their  turn,  if  permitted,  continue  the 
chain  of  the  pathological  condition,  and 
so  on  endlessly  until  the  chain  is  inter- 
rupted.    One  such  family,  for  example,  is 


capable  of  throwing  into  the  community 
dozens  of  useless  or  dangerous  individ- 
uals, who,  if  capable  of  multiplying,  will 
produce  their  like.  The  mental  inferior- 
ity of  such  units  leads  the  community 
backward,  and  its  intellectual  niveau  is 
thus  lowered. 

Human  Observations  Confirmed  by  Ani- 
mal Experimentation 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  clinical 
observation  find  their  corroboration  in 
the  experimental  investigations  con- 
ducted on  animals  with  especial  reference 
to  the  question  of  germ-plasm  deterior- 
ation. Ethyl  alcohol  introduced  into  the 
organism  in  any  form  and  allowed  to  act 
for  some  time  can  produce  changes  in  the 
germ  cells  which  influence  many  gener- 
ations of  descendants.  These  changes 
are  multiple,  ranging  from  ordinary  ner- 
vous disturbances  to  an  anomaly  and  de- 
formity and  to  the  production  of  foetusses 
which  die  in  utero.  These  manifestations 
have  been  designated  by  Forel  as  "blas- 
tophthoria,"  meaning  "an  injury  to  the 
germ  plasm."  Heredity  consists  of  the 
transmission  of  the  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  parents  to  the  offspring 
by  means  of  the  energy  of  the  nuclear 
plasm  of  the  germ  cells.  After  sexual 
union  has  taken  place,  a  combination  of 
the  hereditary  characteristics  of  both  cells 
follow.  Should  any  change  occur  in  the 
qualities  of  the  plasm  of  the  germ  cells, 
a  lasting  alteration  will  develop  in  the 
hereditary  energies  of  these  cells.  Alco- 
hol is  one  of  the  agents  capable  of  pro- 
ducing germ  deterioration,  which  in  its 
turn  causes  many  anomalies  and  defects 
uivolving  the  embryonal  development  of 
various  organs.  A  striking  example  of 
morphological  anomaly  was  observed  by 
me  in  a  case  of  Anencephaly,  the  specimen 
of  which  I  presented  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Societv  for  the  Study  of 
Alcohol.  In  this  case  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation of  malformation  of  the  brain  with 
malformation  of  the  cranium.  It  was 
born  from  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
alcoholic.  Several  abortions  occurred 
during  his  debauches,  and  one  of  the 
pregnancies  terminated  with  the  birth  of 
this  monstrosity.  The  damage  to  the 
germ  plasm  was  evidently  very  great,  as 
it  involved  exclusively  the  embryonic  cel- 
lular elements  which  serve  the  formation 
of  the  most  important,  most  delicate  and 
most    complex    structures    of    the    future 
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child,  without  which  life  is  impossible, 
viz.,  the  brain. 

(Dr.  Gordon  then  summarized  studies 
of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  parents  whose 
mentality  was  in  some  way  already  im- 
paired, who  began  the  use  of  alcohol  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  abnormal 
state  and  as  a  result  formed  the  alcohol 
habit.  The  consequence  appeared  to  be 
that  alcohol  accentuated  the  existing-  ner- 
vous characteristics.) 

The  observations  mentioned  above 
prove  that  small  quantities  of  alcoholic 
beverages  produce  a  far  more  serious  ef- 
fect on  psychoneurotics  than  on  normally 
constituted  individuals.  The  effect  is 
more  prompt  and  more  lasting  than  on 
normal  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
victims  of  alcoholism,  in  view  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  community  because  of  produc- 
tion of  degenerates  among  the  descend- 
ants of  alcoholics,  the  social  problem  of 
alcoholism  is  of  the  most  serious  import- 
ance. Let  us  briefly  consider  the  meas- 
ures which  in  my  opinion  are  apt  to  bring 
some  remedy  to  the  existing  situation. 

Necessary  Preventive  Measures 
First  of  all,  legislative  acts  can  be  of 
assistance  by  largely  limiting  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol ;  but  they  cannot  suppress 
alcoliolism  by  imprisonment  or  punish- 
ment of  those  who  are  addicted  to  it.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  alcoholic 
individual  belongs  to  the  domain  of  mor- 
bid psychology.  An  analysis  of  the  psy- 
chic processes  which  lead  to  alcoholism 
demonstrates  the  presence  of  profound 
changes  in  the  mentality,  so  that  the  in- 
dividual thus  affected  loses  his  inhibition 
power  and  is,  therefore,  in  need  of  medi- 
cal attention,  but  not  of  a  prison. 

Proper  Treatment  of  the  Alcoholic 

Ordinarily  alcoholics  are  sent  to  pris- 
ons or  asylums  for  the  insane.  If  an  al- 
coholic has  not  reached  the  condition  of 
actual  dementia,  he  may  yet  recover.  In 
such  a  case  the  law,  of  course,  requires 
prompt  removal  from  the  asylum.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases  an  alcoholist  is 
a  recidivist  and  a  return  to  criminal  acts 
is  a  great  possibilitv.  Recommitment  to 
an  asylum  is  inevitable.  Thus  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  alcoholics  spend 
their  time  between  the  saloon  and  the  in- 
sane asylum.  As  apparent  recovery  from 
individual  attacks  does  not  constitute  a 
genuine  recovery,  and  to  accomplish  the 


latter  a  prolonged  detention  for  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  indispensable,  as  a 
continuous  detention  of  chronic  alcoholics 
in  insane  asylums  may  be  detrimental  to 
them,  especially  after  they  recover  from 
the  acute  symptoms,  and  on  the  other 
hand  liberty  is  dangerous  to  society. 

In  another  contribution  (/.  Am.  Med. 
Ass'n.,  V.  LXII,  p.  194,  1914)  I  have  out- 
lined in  detail  the  requisites  of  such  an 
institution.  SufBce  it  to  say  here  that  an 
institution  for  inebriates  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  hospital  in  which  alcoholics 
as  diseased  individuals  receive  medical 
treatment.  To  such  an  institution  should 
be  admitted  all  alcoholics,  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  intoxication,  as  not  only  the 
alcoholic  excess  requires  medical  atten- 
tion, but  also  and  chiefly,  the  underlying 
make-up  of  the  person  in  whom  alcohol- 
ism is  merely  incidental.  An  institution 
of  this  nature  will  accomplish  several 
purposes.  Both  the  patient  and  society 
will  benefit.  Prisons  will  be  relieved 
from  a  number  of  alcoholics.  Insane  asy- 
lums whose  overcrowded  condition  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern,  will  be 
relieved.  The  patient  who  has  largely  re- 
covered his  intelligence  will  no  more  re- 
main in  contact  with  delusional  persons 
as  the  effect  of  one  upon  another  is  in- 
jurious to  both. 

Educational    Measures 

Another  important  measure  for  pre- 
vention of  alcoholism  is  propaganda  in 
its  broadest  sense.  In  this  respect  the 
most  potent  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  widest  possible  publicity  concerning 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  physical  and  men- 
tal health.  Lectures,  clinics,  actual  dem- 
onstrations should  be  systematically  or- 
ganized. 

Propaganda  among  the  young  persons 
is  particularly  important.  Here  the  fam- 
ily physician,  as  counselor  in  medical  and 
hygienic  matters,  is  most  useful.  Next  to 
the  physician  is  the  children's  teacher, 
but  only  after  he  himself  has  taken  a 
course  in  social  hygiene.  Courses  should 
be  g'iven  in  schools  and  colleges  with 
practical  instruction  on  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol on  tissues,  organs,,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  mentality  and  the  offspring.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  useful 
and  indispensable  in  life  that  presents  the 
most  powerful  weapon  against  the  ac- 
quirement of  oernicious  habits  and  dis- 
eases. Impartino-  this  knowledge  consti- 
tutes real  scientific  prophylaxy. 
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The  Scientific  Papers 

IN  December,  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Nar- 
cotics held  in  Washington  its  forty- 
fifth  annual  meeting.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  secretary,  the  Journal  is 
able  this  month  to  present  to  its  readers 
some  of  the  interesting  and  important  pa- 
pers on  various  phases  of  the  drug  ques- 
tion, and  in  view  of  their  value  has  no 
apologies  to  present  for  omitting  some 
other  usual  features  of  the  Johrnal. 

Points  of  special  interest  in  these  pa- 
pers to  be  noted  are  the  importance  as- 
cribed by  Dr.  Crothers'  to  what  he  calls 
the  influence  of  "contagion"  in  the  for- 
mation of  alcoholic  addiction,  in  other 
words,  the  influence  of  environment  and 
social  example  and  pressure ;  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Bishop  that  we  should  speak 
of  drug  addiction  or  disease  rather  than 
of  the  drug  habit,  and  that  such  phrase- 
ology might  have  a  greater  deterrent  ef- 
fect than  regarding  the  use  of  drugs  as 
a  habit  which  one  fondly  supposes  he  can 
control ;  Dr.  Matthew  Woods'  inter- 
esting study  of  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which 
parental  intoxication  seemed  the  only 
cause  for  the  manifestation ;  the  dangers 
in  wood  alcohol  which  apparently  is  en- 
tering more  households  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  Dr.  Leiser's  description  of  the 
public  health  work  against  alcohol  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  Public  Health 
Department  and  the  reasons  why  health 
departments  ought  to  undertake  such 
work. 

The  papers  are  interesting  in  their 
many-sided  view  of  the  drug  question, 
and  while  the  authors  do  not  always 
agree  fully  in  interpretation  of  all  scien- 


tific points,  the  fact  that  the  younger 
men  in  the  profession  are  studying  the 
question  seriously  is  a  hopeful  omen  for 
future  progress  and  fuller  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

The  special  attention  of  our  readers  is 
directed  to  the  article  (page  Ii8)  on  im- 
portant new  investigations  by  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  showing  definitely  that 
alcohol  in  moderate  doses  acts  as  a  de- 
pressant. 

The  End  of  the  Saloon  at  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  Properties 

The  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  live 
under  a  democracy  is  his  willingness  to 
obey  the  laws  passed  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow  citizens  or  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, said  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Industrial  Bulletin,  Dec.  22,  1915. 
•The  prohibitory  amendment,  adopted  by 
the  voters  of  Colorado,  will  go  into  ef- 
fect January  i,  1916.  Every  citizen  owes 
it  to  the  state  to  observe  and  help  en- 
force this  law. 

"On  November  i,  1915,  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  posted  a  list  of 
the  only  offenses  for  which  an  employee 
may  be  suspended  or  dismissed  without 
further  notice.  The  first  offense  on  this 
list  is  violation  of  the  law.  • 

"Another  of  the  items  in  the  list  of  of- 
fenses specifies  drunkenness  or  bootleg- 
ging among-  the  misdeeds  for  which  a  man 
may  forfeit  his  job. 

"After  the  new  law  goes  into  effect, 
some  one  may  start  a  blind  tiger  near 
your  camp  or  plant,  or  a  bootlegger  may 
try  to  smuggle  in  bad  whisky.  These 
men  are  not  only  violating  the  law,  but 
they  are  trying  to  continue  the  liquor 
traffic  in  its  most  harmful  form.  They 
deserve  nothing  except  to  be  denounced 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

"Employees  may  rely  upon  the  superin- 
tendents and  other  company  officials  to 
help  them  in  preventing  law  breaking 
and  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  any 
attempts  to  violate  the  law  which  come 
under  their  notice. 

"Do  not  think  that  the  closing  of  the 
saloon  will  deprive  you  of  a  place  of 
amusement,  or  drive  you  to  leave  your 
camp  and  seek  some  illegal  dive.  As  soon 
after  January  i  as  it  can  be  arranged, 
there  will  be  buildings  or  recreation 
rooms  at  most  of  the  camps.    Employees 
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are  urged  to  make  use  of  them  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

"Now,  one  word  about  personal  prohi- 
bition : 

"Whether  or  not  the  new  law  may  be 
construed  not  to  prevent  a  man  keeping 
liquor  for  use  in  his  own  home,  what's 
the  use  of  sticking  to  a  useless  and  harm- 
ful habit?    Why  not  cut  it  out  altogether? 

"The  man  who  spends  his  money  for 
booze  is  not  on  the  road  to  success, 
whether  he  be  a  coal  digger,  a  steel  plant 
worker  or  an  officer  of  the  company.  The 
men  who  break  records  for  getting  out 
coal,  and  those  who  draw  the  highest 
wages,  are  not  the  ones  who  spend  the 
most  time  in  the  saloons.  Exercising 
your  arm  lifting  glasses  does  not  give  you 
the  kind  of  strength  that  puts  a  "punch" 
into  your  work  with  the  pick." 

Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  in  making 
violation  of  the  law,  drunkenness  or  boot- 
legging cause  for  suspension  or  dismissal, 


the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarked 
(Dec.  17,  1915)  : 

"You  can't  mine  coal  and  iron  ore  and 
roll  steel  with  any  such  commodity  as 
sentiment.  Neither  can  you  do  it  success- 
fully with  men  whose  brains  are  fired  by 
Mr.  Barleycorn  into  a  state  of  riot  and 
bloodshed. 

"And  that's  why  Demon  Rum  has  got 
the  sack  in  Colorado.'  He  is  too  con- 
foundedly expensive  for  even  so  rich  a 
man  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  have  about  the 
place. 

"Business  has  found  out  that  Rum  is 
a  miserable  workhorse.  He  won't  pull  the 
load  and  he  balks.  Hence  his  discharge 
in  so  many  directions. 

"As  long  as  temperance  lecturers  only 
preached  that  liquor  jeopardized  men's 
future  welfare  the  consumption  of  liquor 
kept  on  increasing.  But  since  man  has 
discovered  that  another's  drinking  inter- 
feres with  his  own  business  he  kicks  Bar- 
leycorn out  of  doors. 

"Moral:  Rum  is  a  money  as  well  as  a 
moral  question." 


More  Information  and  Education  Needed 

By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Boston 


THE  amount  of  information  of  all 
kinds  that  has  been  gathered  on  the 
alcohol  question  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  Europe,  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  is  enormous.  But  of  what  avail  is 
knowledge  if  it  is  not  put  into  action? 
The  Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance  lay 
for  years  unnoted — and  dust-covered  for 
aught  I  know — until  finally  some  one  saw 
its  value  and  began  to  prove  and  apply  it. 
All  the  scientific  truth  ever  wrought  out 
by  patient  toil  is  worth  but  little  if  it  is 
not  given  to  those  who  need  it. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  leave  this  topic 
dealing  as  I  have  only  fragmentarily  and 
even  superficially  with  some  of  the  facts 
about  alcohol  without  expressing  to  this 
body  of  students  of  the  question  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  in  the  future,  even  more 
than  in  the  past,  our  physicians  are  to 
be  in  the  front  rank  as  instructors  of  the 
people  in  the  truth  about  alcohol. 


From  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics,  Washington, 
D.   C,   Dec.    15,    1915. 

The  first  three-quarters  of  this  paper  summarized 
some  of  the  more  recent  European  studies  of  the  alco- 
hol question,  most  of  which  have  previously  been  de- 
tailed in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 


Let  me  ask  for  more  of  the  popular 
presentation  of  facts  from  the  hands  of 
physicians  themselves.  Other  people  can 
do  this,  but  why  not  the  physicians  giv- 
ing' the  message  the  value  and  weight 
of  their  own  names. 

W^e  need  more  medical  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  public  health  campaign  against 
alcohol. 

We  need  more  information  along  cer- 
tain lines : 

We  want  to  know  how  alcohol  affects 
infant  mortality.  We  have  no  American 
data  from  the  infant  mortality  stand- 
point. 

We  ought  to  know  more  definitely  the 
extent  to  which  alcohol  figures  in  induc- 
ing tuberculosis.  We  need  comparative 
figures  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease 
among  abstainers   and   non-abstainers. 

We  need  more  studies  carefully  defin- 
ing the  effect  of  drink  addiction  on  the 
part  of  parents  upon  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children  in  American 
homes. 

We  need  more  data  as  to  the  relation 
alcohol  bears  to  the  so-called  industrial 
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diseases,  more  medical  influence  for  the 
proper  reporting  of  deaths  in  which  drink 
is  a  prominent  factor,  more  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  to  which  drink  is 
a  precedent  of  the  contraction  of  the  dis- 
eases of  immorality. 

I  am  aware  that  the  expression  of  these 
wants,  which  are  but  a  few  of  those  that 
might  be  named,  in  the  face  of  such  a  rich 
program  as  that  before  us  is  to  play  the 
part  of  an  Oliver  Twist  ever  crying 
"More."  But  the  work  which  I  repre- 
sent stands  between  the  scholar  betaking 
himself   thoughtfully    and    carefully   into 


the  realms  of  truth  to  discover  what  he     M 
may,  and  the  people  who  perish  for  lack     " 
of  knowledge,  needing  practical  help  to 
meet  the    fallacies    and    customs    which 
centuries  of  error  have  engendered. 

So  I  urge  that  in  your  search  for  truth 
concerning  this  drug,  alcohol,  you  will  ^ 
not  forget  to  look  for  those  facts  which 
touch  the  every-day  life  of  the  every-day 
man,  woman  and  child,  to  bring  them 
with  all  your  influence  into  the  field  of 
popular  education  through  which  alone 
we  can  expect  to  prevent  drug  addiction 
with  all  its  far-reaching  train  of  results. 


Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Mental  Disease 

By  a.  J.  RosANOFF,  M.  D.,  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  question  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  considered  either 
from  a  moral  or  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  latter;  not 
because  of  any  notion  that  the  moral  is- 
sue that  is  involved  is  of  the  lesser  im- 
portance, but  because  I  believe  that  the 
question  in  its  moral  phase  will  answer 
itself  automatically  as  soon  as  we  have 
become  clear  with  regard  to  its  scientific 
phase,  and,  in  any  event,  not  before. 

Accordingly,  I  come  to  you  not  as  a 
temperance  propagandist,  but  merely  as 
a  physician  interested  primarily  in  the 
preservation  of  human  health,  particu- 
larly mental  health,  on  account  of  having 
for  many  years  now  devoted  almost  all 
of  my  time  to  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases. 

I  would  indeed  say,  to  begin  with,  that 
if  alcohol  is  beneficial,  then  there  can  be 
no  moral  objection  to  its  use.  If,  how- 
ever, the  facts  should  show  that  alcohol 
is,  on  the  contrary,  harmful  to  health, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  neither 
moral  nor  prudent  for  us  to  fail  to  take 
cognizance  of  that  showing  and  to  fail 
to  allow  it  to  guide  us  not  only  as  indi- 
viduals, in  our  private  lives,  but  also  as 
citizens,  loyal  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  work- 
ing for  improvement  in  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

Subjective  Manifestations 

A  person  who  has  taken  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol  is  conscious,  as  a  rule, 
only  of  pleasing  efifects ;  there  is  an  in- 

From  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Forty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Alco- 
hol and  Other  Narcotics,  Dec.   IS,  16,   1915. 


creased  sense  of  physical  well-being,  a 
happy-go-lucky  mood,  a  certain  freedom 
from  that  more  or  less  painful  shyness 
or  reserve  in  conversation  with  which 
most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar ;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  has 
become  habituated  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
there  is  nothing  more  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
drinking  man  is  even  apt  to  harbor  a 
prejudice  against  any  external  evidence 
that  may  be  offered  showing  alcohol  to 
be  in  any  way  harmful.  Though  he  may 
be  credulous  enough  in  other  matters, 
he  becomes  in  this  connection  remark- 
ably conservative  and  skeptical. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  apt  to  give 
the  filmiest  arguments  in  justification  of 
his  drinking.  Professor  Kraepelin  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  who  is  a  cele- 
brated authority  on  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism and  whose  observations  and  opin- 
ions I  shall  have  to  quote  many  times  in 
the  course  of  my  address  to  you  this 
evening,  has  recorded  some  of  the  more 
amusing  arguments  which,  I  think  will 
interest  you. 

One  patient  said,  "I  bous'ht  the  drink 
with  my  own  money."  Another  said, 
"When  there  is  no  work  one  g-oes  to  the 
saloon:  where  else  is  he  to  p-o?"  Still  an- 
other, "When  I  don't  drink  beer  I  am 
not  well ;  I  should  die  in  six  months  if  I 
drank  only  water."  One  laborer  even 
said  that  when  he  takes  the  proper 
amount  of  beer  at  noon,  after  four  o'clock 
his  work  is  no  longer  an  effort  for  him,  as 
"after    that    the    beer    does    the    work." 
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"While  it  is  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the 
warmth  of  the  work-room  that  drives  the 
blacksmith,  the  brassworker,  the  glass- 
blower  and  the  baker  to  the  whisky  bot- 
tle, the  same  service  is  performed  for  th^ 
cab-driver  and  the  watchman  by  the  cold 
night  air.  Brickmakers,  working  in  damp- 
ness, as  well  as  millers  and  plasterers, 
compelled  to  inhale  dry  dust,  find  their 
salvation  in  drink."  An  employee  of  a 
steamship  company  said,  "In  such  a  large 
business  one  could  not  get  along  without 
drinking." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  drinking  men 
to  regard  all  talk  against  drink  as  mere 
hypocrisy;  one,  for  instance,  held  the  idea 
that  to  live  without  drink  was  an  impos- 
sibility; and  when  told  by  his  physician 
that  Prof.  Kraepelin,  for  one,  lived  en- 
tirely without  it,  he  said,  "Go  on,  doctor, 
the  professor  takes  his  toddy  just  like 
everyone  else!" 

The  most  that  a  drinker  will  generally 
admit  is  that  one  should  not  drink  to  ex- 
cess. Close  questioning,  however,  is  apt 
to  bring  out  the  idea  that  drinking  to  ex- 
cess here  means  drinking  to  the  stage  of 
paralysis.  One  man,  a  case  of  alcoholic 
dementia,  told  me  that  he  drank  on  the 
average  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
whisky  daily:  "As  to  drinking  to  excess," 
said  he,  "that  I  never  did ;  I  was  always 
able  to  navigate." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  scientific  data  per- 
taining to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

[Here  Dr.  Rosanoiif  reviews  the  experi- 
ments upon  physical  and  mental  work 
conducted  by  Schnyder,  Hellsten  and 
Kurz  in  the  Kraepelin  Laboratory,  ac- 
counts of  which  have  frequently  been 
published  in  the  Journal.] 

Numerous  experiments  similar  to  these, 
and  others  differently  planned,  have  since 
been  performed  in  laboratories  all  over 
the  world  with  practically  the  same  re- 
sults ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  impair 
both  physical  and  mental  efficiency,  and 
that  such  doses,  if  taken  daily,  have  an 
increasing  cumulative  effect. 

Alcohol  and  Insanity 

Let  t:s  proceed  now  to  consider  briefly 
the  effects  upon  the  mind  of  prolonged 
and  intemperate  drinking.  These  effects 
are  most  clearly  shown  by  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  such  drinking  as  they  may  be 
observed  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  most  recent  available  statistics  of 
the  New  York    State    Hospital  Commis- 


sion show  that  of  all  male  first  admis- 
sions to  the  state  hospitals  of  New  York 
during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  alcohol  figured  as  a  cause  in  22.2 
per  cent.  This  does  not  include  the  12.4 
per  cent  in  which  there  was  also  a  history 
of  intemperance,  but  the  insanity,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physicians  who  furnished 
the  statistics,  was  not  attributable  to  it ; 
nor  does  it  include  the  43.8  per  cent  in 
which  alcohol  was  said  to  have  been 
used  moderately.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  learned  concerning  the  effects 
even  of  single  moderate  doses  of  alcohol, 
I  think  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
some  unascertained  degree  of  harm  has 
been  produced  by  the  alcohol  even  in  the 
two  last  mentioned  groups  of  cases,  al- 
though a  conservative  judgment  has  re- 
fused to  attribute  a  causative  influence 
to  it. 

Among  the  female  admissions  the  per- 
centages are  much  lower,  as  might  be 
expected. 

I  offer  these  New  York  state  statistics, 
I  assure  you,  without  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  pride.  I  am  quite  sure  your  state 
could  make  a  similar  showing. 

Let  us  now  analyze  a  little  more  closely 
the  22.2  per  cent  of  cases  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  alcohol  as  a  cause. 
They    may    be     divided     into    two    sub- 
groups. 

One  of  those  sub-groups  consists  of 
forms  of  insanity  which  develop  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  an  hereditary  tendency 
and  which  often  enough  occur  without  ■ 
alcoholism ;  here  the  alcohol  acts  in  the 
manner  of  a  contributing  cause. 

The  second  and  larger  sub-group  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  alcoholic  psychoses, 
by  which  is  meant  forms  of  insanity  of 
which  alcohol  is  an  essential  cause  and 
which,  independently  of  intemperance, 
are  not  known  to  occur  at  all. 

The  more  important  of  these  are  delir- 
ium tremens,  acute  hallucinations,  certain 
characteristic  delusional  states,  the  poly- 
neuritic psychosis,  and  alcoholic  dementia. 
The  first  two  are  acute,  recoverable  con- 
ditions which,  however,  are  frequently 
found  to  be  of  a  recurrent  nature  owing 
to  a  strong  tendency  shown  by  the  pa- 
tients to  return  to  habits  of  intemper- 
ance after  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
The  delusional  states  are,  for  the  most 
part,  chronic,  persisting  for  years,  if  not 
permanently,  in  spite  of  commitment  to 
a   hospital   and   complete   withdrawal   of 
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alcohol.  The  last  mentioned  two  condi- 
tions are  likewise  chronic,  being  charac- 
terized by  mental  deterioration. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion 

I  do  not  know  what  impression  my  ad- 
dress has  made  upon  you.  I  have  been 
told  that  Professor  Kraepelin  has  many 
times  lectured  against  alcohol  to  gather- 
ings of  men  in  beer  halls  as  they  were 
sitting  around  the  tables,  listening  to  him 
with  a  half  amused,  half  cynical  air,  all 
the  while  consuming  beer  by  the  liter. 

I  think,  however,  all  will  agree  with  me 
that,  assuming  my  very  incomplete  pre- 
sentation to  be  essentially  correct,  the 
facts,  if  we  pay  heed  to  them,  would  lead 
us  away  from  the  saloons  and  not  towards 
them. 

What  makes  at  all  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem  of  alcoholism  is  the 
fact,  already  mentioned,  of  its  pleasing 
subjective  effects  and  of  its  acting  in  some 
respects  as  a  food.  [See  p.  135 — Editor.] 
Thus,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  turn  again 
to  an  observation  of  Professor  Kraepe- 
lin's,  one  of  his  patients  said,  "In  my  day 
I  have  lived  on  beer  and  I  have  lived  on 
whisky;  never  was  much  of  an  eater." 

It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  intemperance  without 
at  the  same  time  undergoing  its  far  more 
serious  ill  effects;  and  as  a  food,  alcohol 
hardly  merits  consideration ;  for,  what's 
the  matter  with  oatmeal,  Boston  baked 
beans,  chicken  a  la  King,  layer  cake  with 
maple  frosting,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on? 
Anyone  who  is  not  satisfied  with  this  and 
all  else  that  is  available  in  the  line  of 
foods,  but  is  bound  to  derive  his  nourish- 
ment from  whisky  or  beer,  is  certainly 
fussy,  to  say  the  least. 

What  I  .have  told  you  may  be  summar- 
ized more  briefly  as  follows : 


1.  Even  moderate  drinking,  especiall> 
when  it  becomes  a  daily  habit,  though  not 
likely  to  make  anyone  insane,  is  sure  to 
reduce  physical  and  mental  efficiency, 
thus  killing  the  best  that  is  in  one  as  long 
as  it  is  indulged  in. 

2.  Many  persons  who  have  an  inborn 
predisposition  to  mental  disease,  but  who, 
had  they  abstained  from  alcohol,  might 
have  avoided  an  actual  breakdown,  have 
been  brought  to  hospitals  for  the  insane 
by  habits  of  intemperance. 

3.  Much  larger  numbers  have  been 
brought  to  hospitals  by  the  same  cause 
who,  we  know  for  certain,  would  never 
have  developed  their  insanity  were  it  not 
for  their  intemperance. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  have 
begun  to  tell  you  all  about  the  effects  of 
alcohol ;  owing  to  the  limited  scope  of  my 
address,  I  have  not  even  touched  on  the 
part  played  by  alcohol  in  producing  cer- 
tain physical  diseases,  such  as  chronic 
gastritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  inflam- 
ation  of  the  nerves ;  every  insurance  com- 
pany has  statistics  showing  how  much 
higher  the  mortality  rate  is  among  those 
who  drink  than  among  those  who  abstain  ; 
nor  have  I  touched  on  the  relationship 
which  there  is  between  alcoholism  and 
vice,  crime,  pauperism  and  other  social 
evils. 

Considering  this,  it  is  fitting,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  I  should  close  not  with  my 
own  words,  but  with  the  rAore  compre- 
hensive and  impressive  words  of  Charles 
Darwin :  "Through  the  long  experience 
of  my  father  and  grandfather,  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  I  have  reached  the  conviction  that 
no  other  cause  has  brought  about  so  much 
suffering,  so  much  disease  and  misery, 
as  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages." 


T>  EMEMBER  that  drink  never  yet  cured  a  single  trouble ;  it  only  makes 
trouble  grow  worse  and  worse  the  more  you  go  on  with  it.  It  makes 
a  man  forget  for  a  few  hours  what  exactly  his  trouble  is,  but  it  also  makes 
him  forget  everything  else.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  children  it  makes  him 
forget  that  his  duty  is  to  work  and  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  instead 
of  making  himself  all  the  more  unfit  for  work. 

— Lieut.  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  K.  C.  B.,  in  Scouting  for  Boys. 
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The  Problem  of  Narcotic  Drug  Addiction 

By  Ernest  S.  Bishop,    M.  D.,  New  York  City 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical    School 


[One  group  of  students  of  drug  addiction 
believes  that  a  considerable  number  of  alcohol 
and  other  drug  users  form  the  "habit"  on  the 
basis  of  some  inherited  or  personally  acquired 
nervous  defect.     (See  p.  — ) 

The  author  of  the  following  paper  believes 
that,  while  there  may  be  some  such  cases,  nar- 
cotic drug  victims  as  a  whole,  have  a  definite- 
ly physically  diseased  condition,  often  accom- 
panied by  mental  disturbances,  but  that  these 
are  not  intrinsic  to  the  disease. 

As  a  working  hypothesis  for  treatment,  he 
suggests  that  the  body  manufacturers  an  anti- 
dotal substance  as  a  protection  against  the 
poisonous  effects  of  constant  doses  of  alcohol 
or  other  narcotic  drugs,  and  that  in  time  this 
substance  itself  becomes  the  constant  toxic 
requiring  more  of  the  narcotic  drug  to  con- 
trol it,  thus  establishing  a  vicious  elimination 
which  results  in  an  accumulation  in  the  body  of 
the  drugs  or  of  their  products,  and  also  of  "the 
toxic  products  of  tissue  waste  and  insufficient 
metabolism."  This  results  in  auto-intoxica- 
tion, which  also  has  a  decidedly  checking  in- 
fluence on  elimination  and  thereby  contributes 
to  more  auto-intoxication  and  to  the  further 
development  of  narcotic  disease. 

Dr.  Bishop  believes  that  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cases  is  mental  defect  or  dis- 
turbance the  cause  of  drug  disease.  (N.  Y.  Ad^ed- 
ical  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1915)  "What  deteriora- 
tion is  present  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  the  manifes- 
tation of  autotoxemia,  malnutrition,  anxiety, 
fear  and  exhaustion.  ...  If  there  is  an  in- 
herent defect  left  as  a  residue  after  competent 
medical  treatment,  then  is  the  time  to  treat 
it.  It  Avill  be  found  absent  in  an  astounding 
number  of  cases." — Editor.] 

UNDERLYING  narcotic  drug  addic- 
tion is  a  definite,  understandable, 
analyzable,  physical  disease  mech- 
anism. After  years  of  discouraging  and 
unaided  labor,  I  can  declare  that  I  know 
of  no  disease  symptomatology  which  is 
capable  of  more  complete  eradication,  of 
more  absolute  cure  than  that  which  is 
caused  by  the  ph3^sical  mechanism  which 
produces  the  untold  agonies  of  narcotic 
drug  addiction.  And  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  stand  before  you  as  I  do  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  class  of  practition- 
ers of  internal  medicine,  and  that  I  can 
tell  you  as  I  do,  that  not  in  custodial 
care  and  restraint,  that  not  in  law-mak- 


ing, punishment,  moralizing  and  exhorta- 
tion, that  not  in  the  discovery  of  any 
wonderful  panacea,  or  special  treatment,  • 
method  or  specific — however  spectacu- 
larly proclaimed  and  however  influen- 
tially  supported — lies  the  salvation  of  the 
narcotic  drug  addict. 

My  work  and  experience  with  narcotic 
drug  addiction  has  taught  me  one  thing 
if  it  has  done  nothing  else — I  know  that 
its  problems  will  never  be  solved  by  any 
special  remedies.  I  know  that  they  will 
never  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  any 
routine  method.  In  no  other  disease 
would  any  such  procedure  appeal  to  the 
mind  of  the  intelligent  medical  man  as 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  the 
narcotic  addict  lies  simply  and  solely  in 
the  education  of  the  practitioner  of  in- 
ternal medicine.    ... 

The  medical  profession  and ,  the  laity 
should  be  taught  that  the  narcotic  drug 
addict  is  really  a  sick  man  and  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  fundamental 
characteristics,  ethical,  mental  and  moral, 
in  the  individual  case  after  addiction  has 
once  developed,  the  continued  use  by  him 
of  the  drug  of  his  addiction  is  a  material 
disease  fact  in  its  causation,  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  in  the  mechanism  of  its  con- 
tinuation. The  characteristics  of  the  ad- 
dict of  the  underworld  and  of  the  inher- 
ently incompetent  man  in  whom  narcotic 
addiction  has  developed  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
narcotic  drug  addict  in  general.  It  should 
be  realized  that  the  majority  of  narcotic 
drug  addicts  were  innocent  or  ignorant 
in  the  primary  administration  of  the 
drug  and  are  not  to  be  held  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  their  addiction.  The  average 
narcotic  drug  addict  is  as  normal  as  the 
average  of  his  non-addicted  fellows  once 
he  is  placed  in  non-toxic  functional  and 
narcotic  drug  balance,  and  is  relieved  of 
worry,  anxiety  and  fear.  He  is  more 
worthy  of  help  and  more  deserving  of 
study  and  consideration  and  sympathetic 
effort  than  many  of  the  cases  of  other 
diseases,  to  whom  we  as  practitioners, 
and  our  hospitals,  extend  open  arms  and 
competent  care.    .    .    . 
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The  narcotic  drug  addict  is  not  a  man 
to  be  scorned,  or  blamed,  or  shunned — 
he  is  a  man  to  be  pitied  and  sympathet- 
ically helped.    .    .    . 

Why  Discard  the  Term  Habit 
I  should  like  to  see  two  phrases  elimi- 
f  nated  from  the  literature  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction.  I  believe  they  have  worked 
great  injustice  to  the  narcotic  addict  and 
have  played  no  small  part  in  the  making 
of  present  conditions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tO'  speak  and  to  write  as  we  do  of 
"drug  habit"  and  "drug  jfiend"  is  placing 
upon  the  addict  a  burden  of  responsibility 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  If  long  ago 
we  had  discarded  the  word  "habit"  and 
substituted  the  word  "disease"  I  believe 
we  would  have  saved  many  people  from 
the  hell  of  narcotic  drug  addiction.  I  be- 
lieve if  it  had  not  been  for  the  use  of  the 
word  "habit"  that  the  medical  profession 
would    long   ago    have    recognized    "dis- 


ease." A  man,  physician  or  layman,  be- 
lieves that  he  can  control  a  habit  when 
he  would  fear  the  development  of  a  dis- 
ease- Until  now,  however,  the  descrip- 
tion has  been  "drug  habit."  And  the  man 
who  acquires  one  of  the  most  terrible  dis- 
eases to  be  encountered  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  unconscious  of  his  having 
a  morbid  physical  process  until  this  pro- 
cess has  become  so  developed  and  so 
rooted  that  it  is  beyond  average  human 
power  to  resist  its  physical  demands. 

The  treatment  of  narcotic  drug  disease 
is  in  its  fundamental  mechanism  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  and  belongs  within  the  prov- 
ince of  internal  medicine.  On  its  being 
placed  there  and  being  taught  in  a  ra- 
tional, ethical  and  non-spectacular  man- 
ner depends  the  solution  of  the  narcotic 
drug  problems. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Editors'  Association, 
New  York,   Oct.   18,   1915. 


A  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Alcoholism  and  Inebriety 

Reported  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Cr others,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  following  article  is  a  summary  of 
a  detailed  study  by  Dr.  Crothers  of  the 
questions  whether  there  are  any  distinct 
physical  or  mental  causes  for  alcoholism 
and  inebriety,  and  whether  such  causes 
are  allied  with  other  degenerating  forces 
acting  on  the  body. 

The  material  for  the  study  included  the 
histories  of  about  20,000  persons  who 
have  been  patients  at  public  or  private 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism. Two  thousand  cases  are  studied 
with  considerable  minuteness  and  are  im- 
portant because  they  include  a  larger 
class  of  intelligent  and  responsible  per- 
sons than  those  seen  in  institutions  for 
the  indigent.  One  thousand  six  hundred 
of  the  cases  from  the  records  of  the  Wal- 
nut Lodge  Hospital  were  studied  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  of 
the  Carnegie  Eugenics  Commission. 

Tw^o  Classes  of  Drinkers 

The  studies  show  two  quite  distinct 
classes  of  patients,  the  alcoholic  and  the 
inebriate.  The  alcoholic  is  the  so-called 
moderate  drinker  who  uses  beer,  wine  or 
spirits  steadily    and    in    small  quantities 


From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics,  Washington, 
D.   C,    Dec.    15.    1915. 


every  day-  He  is  confident  that  he  is 
in  no  way  injured  by  it.  The  alcoholics 
either  die  prematurely  from  some  inter- 
current disease  or  become  inebriates. 

The  inebriate  is  a  convulsive  drinker. 
He  rarely  becomes  an  alcoholic.  He  uses 
alcoholic  drinks  heavily  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod and  then  goes  without  them  for  a 
time.  The  free  interval  may  be  long  at 
first,  but  as  the  years  go  by  it  becomes 
shorter,  and  attacks  increase  in  intensity 
and  duration. 

In  both  these  groups  of  general  drink- 
ers there  appear  to  be  certain  general 
causes  which  operate  in  all  classes  of 
society. 

Hereditary    Influences 

Hereditary  influences  appeared  to  be  at 
work  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  those  studied  had  drinking 
parents,  many  of  whom  had  been  simply 
so-called  moderate  drinkers  able  to  avoid 
"excesses."  "Not  infrequently,"  says 
the  report,  "parents  of  this  kind  at- 
tempted by  example  and  training  to  show 
their  children  how  to  use  alcohol  moder- 
ately. The  results  were  always  disas- 
trous. Statistics  show  that  training  of 
this  kind  always  ends  in  inebriety  or 
early  death  from  other  causes." 
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From  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases 
had  drinking  grandparents  on  both  sides. 
In  several  instances  two  generations  from 
the  drinking  ancestors  were  abstainers 
and  in  the  fourth  generation  the  alcoholic 
obsession  broke  out  in  great  violence. 

Fifteen  per  cent  began  to  drink  at 
puberty  or  soon  after.  Ten  per  cent  had 
a  drinking  period  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  in  middle  life. 

In  some  families  the  drink  habit  broke 
out  in  middle  life  and  continued  to  the 
end ;  in  others,  it  disappeared  at  middle 
life. 

About  30  per  cent  had  ancestors  who 
were  eccentric,  supersensitive  and  mor- 
bid, and  not  infrequently  were  drug  users. 
The  children  drank  in  early  or  middle 
life,  died  of  consumption  or  developed 
epilepsy  and  convulsive  diseases- 

Defective  Nutrition 

In  more  than  half  the  cases,  defective 
nutrition  in  infancy  or  childhood  seemed 
to  have  been  an  active  or  exciting  cause. 
Thus  the  nursing  mother  used  beer  and 
wine  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

Both  ends  of  the  social  scale  are  af- 
fected by  nutrition  causes.  On  the  one 
side  were  wealthy  parents  who  failed  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren in  infancy  and  early  life  beyond 
gratifying  every  wish  and  desire;  on  the 
other  were  impoverished  parents  whose 
children  are  ill-nourished  amid  unhygi- 
enic surroundings.  The  early  use  of  tea 
and  coffee,  beer  and  wine  in  some  in- 
stances, had  apparently  impaired  vitality 
and  increased  sensitiveness  to  pain  and 
fatigue  which  sought  relief  in  alcohol. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  began 
using  alcohol  in  some  medicine  given  in 
early  life,  often  under  the  direction  of 
the  physician. 

Injuries 

Injuries  to  the  brain  or  body  by  acci- 
dents, childhood  infectious  diseases,  men- 
tal shocks,  entered  into  the  alcohol  habit 
in  another  group  of  patients.  Probably 
in  some  of  these  cases,  drugging  had 
something  to  do  with  the  future  out- 
break of   inebriety   and  alcoholism. 

Contagion 

"This  term  describes  very  distinct  in- 
fluences from  individuals  and  surround- 
ings that  are  more  or  less  prominent  in 


the    development    of     the    alcoholic   and 
drug  neuroses. 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  the  persons  received 
a  superior  education,  and  gave  a  distinct 
history  of  having  used  spirits  in  convivial 
company  in  imitation  and  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  others.  Sometimes  these  in- 
fluences culminated  in  pronounced  alco- 
holism and  inebriety  later.  In  others  it 
apparently  died  out  after  a  few  years. 
There  was  no  hereditary  history  or  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  of  life-  that 
would  explain  their  use  of  alcohol  except 
from  contagion. 

"A  number  of  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  went  abroad  as  abstainers  and 
there  learned  to  use  wines  and  beers.  On 
returning,  they  continued  their  use,  giv- 
ing as  a  reason  the  tonic  effects  and  its 
medicinal  value  to  them.  Theories  of 
this  kind  seem  to  cling-  tenaciously,  de- 
spite observation  and  experience. 

"A  certain  number  of  persons  are  ab- 
stinent up  to  some  particular  time  or  oc- 
casion. Then  they  exhibit  a  wild  obses- 
sion for  drink.  Common  examples  are 
those  at  alumni  meetings  of  colleges, 
where  old  graduates  in  the  joy  of  seeing 
one  another,  drink  to  great  excess,  and 
at  no  other  time-  This  is  also  seen  at 
the  reunions  of  army  veterans.  The  word 
contagion  seems  to  describe  this  more 
accurately  than  any  other,  and  the  ex- 
amples are  so  numerous  as  to  fully  jus- 
tify the  use  of  the  word. 

"Club  houses,  saloons  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  external  conditions  seem  to  have 
a  very  marked  influence  in  starting  men, 
previously  temperate,  into  alcoholism 
and  inebriety. 

"In^  the  realm  of  suggestion,  probably 
20  per  cent  were  very  largely  influenced 
by  the  example  and  teachings  of  men 
who  defended  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
claimed  to  be  able  to  use  small  quantities 
and  to  obtain  superior  power  and  intelli- 
gence from  this  source." 
Occupation 

In  the  class  o^  patients  studied,  occu- 
pation on  the  aa'  ole  was  not  a  large  ex- 
citing cause.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases,  5  or  6  per  cent,  work  in  saloons, 
distilleries  or  breweries  with  their  temp- 
tations to  drink  seemed  to  have  been  the 
starting  point.  In  some  instances,  great 
extremes  of  mental  and  physical  activity 
Avithout  chance  for  adequate  rest  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  drink  habit  as  it  was  broken 
up  by  a  change  of  occupation. 
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Mental  Causes 
"Under  this  term,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  group  persons  in  whom  all  the  other 
causes  were  negative,  or  at  least  not  con- 
spicuous.   About  10  per  cent  were  found 

in  this  group.  They  were  persons  with 
faulty  mental  development  such  as  low 
ideals,  perverted  conceptions  of  life,  per- 
sons who  lived  on  levels  of  extreme  pes- 
simism and  doubt.  Some  of  this  class 
came  from  homes  of  wealth  and  culture, 
but  their  ideals  were  very  low  and  life 
had  no  purpose  or  object  except  the  grat-- 
ification  of  every  impulse.  Here,  as  else- 
where, a  certain  number  of  these  per- 
sons grew  up  in  very  bad  surroundings, 
and  came  from  defective  ancestors. 
Their  whole  mentality  was  on  a  low,  sel- 
fish level. 

"Another  group  of  the  same  class 
grew  up  in  homes  of  wealth,  but  seemed 
to  possess  a  sort  of  moral  palsy  and  a 
very  low  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  left  them  powerless  to  fol- 
low any  conduct  antagonized  by  the  sur- 
roundings. 

"A  number  of  instances  were  noted 
where  persons  who  suddenlv  changed 
their  previous  lives  and  experience,  com- 
ing into  possession  of  wealth,  or  some 
position  of  prominence,  and  in  their  ef- 
forts to  adapt  themselves  to  these  new 
conditions  resorted  to  alcohol.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  who  were  suddenly 
impoverished  and  forced  to  take  up  new 
positions  in  life  sought  relief  through  al- 
cohol." 

On  the  whole,  there  was  a  great  variety 
of  factors  entering  into  or  accompanving 
the  alcohol  habit.  Over  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  had  some  form  of  auto-intoxica- 
tion Avhich  may  haA^e  been  due  to  the 
alcohol  itself,  as  alcohol  causes  such  no 
matter  what  the  previous  condition  has 
been.  Sexual  and  other  obsessions  often 
appeared  both  as  cause  and  result  of  al- 
coholic indulgence- 

The  relation  between  alcoholism  and 
epilepsy,  dementia  and  idiocy  is  very 
close.  In  the  alcoholic  these  conditions 
were  found  to  be  terminal  stages.  Pneu- 
monia caused  the  death  of  30  per  cent  of 
all  who  died. 

"Criminality  or  obsession  to  commit 
crime  or  do  irregular  acts  was  evident  in 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied. 
Thus,  a   man  or  woman  whose   conduct 


had  been  previously  above  suspicion,  who 
was  known  to  be  alcoholic  and  who,  up 
to  a  certain  time  had  led  an  irreproach- 
able life,  then  suddenly  became  criminal 
in  conduct,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
questionable  acts,  was  an  example  of  this 
class.  This  appeared  very  often  in  the 
probate  of  wills  of  persons  who  at  the 
last  moment  made  a  most  unusual  dispo- 
sition of  their  property,  evidently  con- 
trary to  all  their  previous  intentions  as 
expressed  to  others. 

These  studies  make  it  clear  that  the 
degenerative  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  cell 
and  tissue  follow  a  uniform  course  and 
produce  distinct  conditions  which  may 
be  properly  termed  diseased  in  the  broad 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  previous  men- 
tal or  physical  defect  followed  by  low- 
ered or  deranged  bodily  activjty.  In 
this  soil  the  use  of  alcohol  grows  into  a 
disease. 

Although  this  report  does  not  deal 
with  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  ready  ac- 
cessibility to  alcohol,  prevailing  social 
customs,  false  ideas  as  to  the  benefits  or 
harmlessness  of  alcohol  foster  its  use  in 
those  who  have  some  physical  or  mental 
weakness  originally,  as  well  as  start  it 
in  those  who  simply  fall  into  its  use 
through  the  influences  of  environment, 
or  what  Dr.  Crothers  calls  contagion. 

The  facts  so  far  reported  by  Dr.  Croth- 
ers are  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  re- 
port. ■  Their  full  significance  and  relation 
to  one  another  will  require  further  study. 
Difficulties  in  this  field  of  investigation, 
says  the  author,  are  complicated  by  theo- 
ries of  moral  causation,  family  pride,  false 
opinions  and  misconceptions  of  the  signif- 
icance and  meaning  of  the  disorders.  The 
patients  themselves  are  averse  to  exact 
studies  and  have  delusions  that  are  over- 
come with  great  difficulty.  The  ques- 
tions of  prevention  and  cure  promise  as 
fascinating  a  field  of  medical  study  as 
that  of  surgery  or  bacteriology. 


To  mount  from  a  workshop  to  a  palace 
is  rare  and  beautiful,  so  you  think;  to 
mount  from  error  to  truth  is  more  rare 
and  beautiful.^ — Victor  Hugo. 

* 

The  hero  is  not  one  who  is  never 
afraid,  but  one  who,  being  afraid,  goes 
forward. — Dr.  AVilfred   Grenfell. 
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The  Alcohol-a-Food  Theory  In  the  Light  of  Recent  Research 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.A.A.M. 

Professor    of    Physiology,    Northwestern    University    Medical  School,   Chicago.     Lecurer  of  Dietetics  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital,   Chicago. 

'    The   following   article   is  a   part   of   Dr.    Hall's  paper  entitled,   "The   Relation   of  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic   Bever- 
ages  to   Nutrition:" 


A^LL  life  activity  is  accompanied  by 
/oxidation  and  all  oxidation  by 
waste.  Any  "sparing"  action 
which  alcohol  may  possess  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  being-  in  harmony  with  its 
generally  accepted  narcotic  action- 
Narcotic  action  is  followed  by  de- 
creased activity,  therefore  decreased  ox- 
idation, therefore  "sparing."  Nobody  has 
contended,  much  less  proven,  that  this  so- 
called  sparing  action  is  an  economy  of 
food  material  in  connection  with  activity. 
With  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  without 
it,  a  given  amount  of  life  activity  is  ac- 
companied by  a  given  consumption  of 
body  substance.  Morphine  is  oxidized  in 
the  body,  it  produces  a  strong  narcotic 
efifect  with  marked  decreased  activity, 
and  decreased  general  oxidation.  Inci- 
dent to  this  decreased  general  oxidation 
there  is  a  sparing  of  food  materials.  No 
one  would  for  a  moment  contend  that  this 
sparing  of  food  material  under  the  influ- 
ence of  morphine  would  justify  one  in  the 
contention  that  morphine  is  a  food  or  has 
any  food  value.  In  a  similar  way  it  is 
inane  and  foolish  to  contend  that  the 
sparing  action  of  alcohol  due  to  its  nar- 
cotic efifect  should  be  accepted  as  an  ar- 
gument proving  the  food  value  of  alcohol. 
The  Body  Oxidizes  Alcohol  as  a  Safety 
Measure 
When  one  eats  a  real  food  it  is  assimi- 
lated largely  by  muscle  tissue  and  is  oxi- 
dized for  the  purpose  of  liberating-  the 
life  energy.  When  one  ingests  alcohol  it 
is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  tissues, 
mostly  to  the  liver,  where  it  is  oxidized 
as  any  toxine  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  harmless. 

Its  oxidation  liberates  heat  energy,  but 
this  energy  cannot  be  utilized  by  the 
body,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  body 
temperature.  //  a  food  is  defined  as  a 
substance  which  taken  into  the  body  is  as- 
similated and  used  either  to  build  up  or 
repair  body  structure,  or  to  be  oxidized  in 
the  tissues  to  liberate  the  energies  used  by 
the  tissues  in  their  normal  activity ;  then  al- 
cohol is  not  a  food. 

The  fact  that  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the 


body  has  been  g-enerally  misunderstood. 
The  first  impression  naturally  was : 
Foods  are  oxidized ;  alcohol  is  oxidized ; 
therefore  alcohol  is  a  food.  As  logically 
might  one  reason :  Man  is  an  animal ;  the 
lobster  is  an  animal ;  therefore  man  is  a 
lobster.  The  fallacy  must  be  apparent. 
Not  all  things  that  are  oxidized  are  foods. 
Many  poisons  which  from  time  to  time 
get  access  to  the  body  are  readily  organ- 
ized in  the  body,  but  nobody  has  con- 
tended that  these  poisons  because  of  their 
oxidation  should  be  looked  upon  as  foods, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  protoplas- 
mic poison,  alcohol. 

When  a  food  is  oxidized  there  is  liber- 
ated the  energy  of  muscular  action,  of 
gland  action,  or  of  nerve  action.  There  is 
also  liberated  heat  which  maintains  the 
body  temperature,  but  the  oxidation  of 
alcohol  disturbs  muscular,  glandular  and 
nervous  activity,  and  the  heat  which  is 
liberated  incident  to  its  oxidation  does 
not  maintain  body  temperature. 

If  alcohol  is  not  a  real  food,  what  is 
the  significance  of  its  oxidation?  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  liver  produces 
oxidaces  and  that  it  is  the  site  of  active 
oxidation  of  mid-products,  of  catabolism, 
of  toxines,  and  of  other  toxic  substances- 
Alcohol,  while  usually  formed  as  an  ex- 
cretion of  the  yeast  plant,  is  also  found 
as  a  mid-product  of  tissue  catabolism.  It 
belongs  clearly,  then,  to  the  group  de- 
scribed above  as  excreta. 

On  a  priori  grounds  we  should  expect 
alcohol  to  be  oxidized  in  the  liver  along 
with  leucin,  tyrosin,  uric  acid,  xanthin 
bodies  and  various  other  products  of  tis- 
sue oxidation.  There  have  appeared  in 
recent  years  two  most  important  papers 
based  upon  extended  researches  upon 
man  and  lower  animals.  These  researches 
practically  clear  up  this  knott}^  question. 

Dr.  Reid  Hunt  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment Laboratory  stations  undertook  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  de- 
fense of  the  system  against  bacteria  and 
other  toxines.  Throughout  his  exhaust- 
ive  research   Dr.   Hunt  found  uniformly 
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that  the  ingestion  of  even  small  doses  of 
alcohol  was  followed  by  a  marked  de- 
crease of  the  defense  of  the  system 
against  toxines.  This  efifect  was  due  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  liver  function. 

The  other  research  referred  to  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Beebe  and  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology.  The 
subject  of  the  experiment  was  a  young 
man  in  good  health  and  of  regular  hab- 
its, unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  any  form.  The  diet  was  uniform 
throughout.  Experiment  i  covered  a  16- 
day  period  divided  into  a  7-day  control 
with  all  conditions  normal,  a  6-day  period 
during  which  alcohol  was  given,  and  a 
4-day  period  during  which  observations 
were  continued  without  alcohol. 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  was 
accurately  determined.  The  daily  aver- 
age of  uric  acid  for  the  control  period 
was  0.653  grams,  for  the  alcoholic  period 
0-755  grams,  and  for  the  post-alcoholic 
period  0.615  grams.  Note  that  during  the 
alcoholic  period  the  increase  of  uric  acid 
was  approximately  19  per  cent — a  notable 
increase.  Subsequent  experiments  yielded 
similar  results. 

The  author's  conclusions  are  so  im- 
portant that  I  will  give  them  in  full : 

"i.  After  these  experiments  there  is 
no  doubt  that  alcohol,  even  in  very  mod- 
erate amounts,  causes  an  increase  in  the 
■excretion  of  uric  acid. 

"2.  The  following  points  indicate  that 
the  effect  is  due  to  a  toxic  influence  on 
the  liver,  thereby  interfering  with  the 
oxidation  of  the  uric  acid  derived  from 
its  precursors  in  the  food.  Alcohol  taken 
without  food  causes  no  increase.  Alco- 
hol is  rapidly  absorbed  and  passes  at  once 
to  the  liver,  the  organ  which  has  most 
to  do  with  the  metabolism  of  protein 
cleavage  products. 

"3.  The  increased  excretion  means 
that  a  large  quantity  of  urates  has  been 
produced  and  not  that  more  of  that  which 
is  already  present  has  been  excreted. 

"4.  If  we  accept  the  origin  of  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  uric  acid  to  be  the 
impaired  oxidated  powers  of  the  liver,  the 
results  of  these  experiments  will  have 
greater  significance  than  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  uric  acid  alone. 

"5.  The  liver  performs  a  large  number 
of  oxidations  and  syntheses  designed  to 
keep  toxic  substances  from  reaching  the 
body  tissues,  and  if  alcohol  in  the  mod- 
erate quantities  which  cause  the  uric  acid 


excretions  impairs  its  power  in  this  re- 
spect, the  prevalent  ideas  regarding  the 
harmlessness  of  moderate  drinking  need 
revision."     (Beebe.) 

The  value  of  this  work  and  that  of  Reid 
Hunt  can  hardly  be  overestimated-  In 
the  first  place,  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  liver  is  explained.  Alcohol 
itself  being  one  of  the  toxic  substances 
which  reach  the  liver  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  at  once  attacked  by  the  liver,  and 
if  the  oncoming  tide  of  alcohol  is  not  too 
great  it  will  practically  all  be  oxidized. 

Bodily  Defense  Cannot  Resist  Too  Heavy 
Assaults 

But  the  hepatic  oxidation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances other  than  alcohol  is  impaired  in 
the  meantime  so  that  they  get  past  the 
liver  to  the  tissues  where  they  do  injury.' 
Some  of  these  toxines  are  excreted  unoxi- 
dized  by  the  kidneys,  as  shown  above  by 
Beebe's  researches  and  fully  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Hunt's. 

We  may  therefore  accept  it  as  prac- 
tically demonstrated  by  these  researches 
that  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  liver 
is  simply  one  of  the  defensive  activities 
of  that  organ.  That  is,  the  oxidation  of 
alcohol  in  the  liver  is  a  protective  oxi- 
dation and  belongs  strictly  to  the  same 
category  as  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid, 
xanthine  bodies,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  the 
amido  acids. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is.  Why 
does  the  liver  select  alcohol  first  and  oxi- 
dize that  substance  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  toxic  substances,  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  oxidizing  capacity?  The  answer  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  alcohol. 

Alcohol  oxidizes  very  easily,  much 
more  so  than  any  of  the  other  toxic  sub- 
stances which  gain  access  to  the  liver. 
Its  early  oxidation  may  be  due  to  this 
fact  alone,  or  it  may  be  due  in  part  to 
an  actual  selection  by  the  liver. 
The  Energy  From  Alcohol  Not  Available 

Is  the  energy  liberated  in  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  in  the  liver  available  for  the 
use  of  muscles,  nervous  system  or 
glands?  If  this  question  is  answered  af- 
firmatively, then  alcohol  is  a  food.  If 
negatively,  then  alcohol  is  not  a  food. 

All  body  oxidation  may  be  classified  in 
two  groups:  (i)  Active  Oxidations  which 
take  place  in  the  active  tissues — muscles, 
nervous  system,  or  glands — and  take 
place   incident   to   action.     Active   oxida- 
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tions  are  under  the  perfect  control  of  the 
nervous  system  and  are  proportional  to 
normal  activity.  (2)  Protective  Oxida- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  liver.  This 
class  of  oxidation  is  w^holly  dependent  of 
the  usual  tissue  activity  and  is  propor- 
tional to  the  ingestion  of  toxic  substances 
and  independent  of  muscular  action,  brain 
action,  or  gland  action  (other  than  liver 
action). 

If  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  liver 
belong-s  to  Class  i,  the  following-  conse- 
quences should  be  found:  First,  the  in- 
gestion of  alcohol  would  lead  to  an  in- 
creased muscular  power;  an  increased 
capacity  for  brain  work;  and  increased 
glandular  activity.  Second,  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol  would  serve  to  maintain  body 
temperature  in  the  healthy  individual 
subjected  to  low  external  temperature. 
Third,  the  increase  of  muscle,  brain  or 
gland  activity  would  be  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  ingested.  Now 
laboratory  observations  and  general  ex- 
perience show  that  none  of  these  things 
are  true.  That  is,  the  ingestion  of  alco- 
hol decreases  muscle,  brain  and  gland 
work  and  depresses  body  temperature 
when  external  temperature  is  low.  The 
oxidation  does  not,  therefore,  belong  to 
Class  I. 

If  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  liver 
belongs  to  Class  2,  the  following  conse- 
quences would  be  found :  First,  the  in- 
gestion of  alcohol  would  be  followed  by 
its  early  oxidation  in  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion. Second,  if  the  oxidation  capacity  of 
the  liver  is  limited,  this  capacity  may  be 
overloaded  by  exceeding  the  physiolog- 
ical limit  of  alcohol.  Third,  if  the  oxi- 
dation capacity  of  the  liver  is  taxed 
nearly  to  its  limit  by  the  oxidation  of  uric 


acid,  xanthins  and  other  toxic  substances, 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  may  seriously 
interfere  with  this  protective  oxidation 
by  overtaxing  the  capacity.  Fourth,  if 
the  oxidation  capacity  is  overtaxed,  an 
excess  of  uric  acid,  xanthin  bodies  and 
other  toxic  substances  will  get  by  this 
portal  and  reach  the  active  tissues  of  the 
kidneys.  Now,  all  of  these  things  take 
place,  so  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  a  protec- 
tive oxidation. 

Alcohol  is,  therefore,  a  toxic  substance 
and  not  a  food  in  any  sense. 

In  the  light  of  this  presentation  the  sig- 
nificance of  Dr.  Hunt's  work  becomes 
very  clear.  The  alcohol  given  to  the  ani- 
mals taxed  the  oxidation  capacity  of  the 
liver  to  the  limit  and  left  the  organism 
defenseless  against  bacterial  or  other 
toxic  substances. 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

Alcoholic  beverages  contain  from  3  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  ethyl  alcohol-  Beers 
and  ales  contain  the  lower  percentages 
of  alcohol ;  whisky  and  rum  and  brandy 
the  higher  percentages,  while  wines  are 
about  midway  between.  No  alcoholic 
beverage  has  so  low  a  percentage  of  al- 
cohol as  to  be  without,  danger.  The 
amount  imbibed  by  the  addict  is  usually 
so  much  that  the  alcohol  taken  exceeds 
the  "physiological  limit."  That  is,  there 
is  more  alcohol  taken  than  can  be  oxi- 
dized in  the  liver,  so  that  there  is  an  es- 
cape into  the  general  system  not  only  of 
deleterious  toxines  which  should  have 
been  oxidized  in  the  liver,  but  also  of  the 
excess  of  alcohol,  which  is  carried  to 
brain  and  to  muscles,  seriously  disturbing 
their  normal  activity,  and  decreasing 
their  efficiency. 


TTAVE  custom  and  fashion,  effeminancy  and  self-delusion  become  so  strong  that 
■^  •*•  they  will  hold  us  to  drinking  customs  ? 

I  must  say  I  expect  nothing  of  the  older  generation.  My  trust  is  placed  upon  the 
young. 

Only  those  regard  love  lightly  who  consider  it  merely  the  triumph  of  personality 
or  the  unfailing  path  to  a  convenient  marriage.  Serious,  sober  testing  is  here  more 
than  anywhere  else  a  duty  and  only  those  fit  for  the  purpose  should  become  fathers 
and  mothers.  There  is  no  more  sacred  duty  for  the  young  than  to  keep  themselves 
pure  and  sound  and  strong  in  body  and  soul  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bestow 
upon  the  nation  capable  children. 

The  fight  against  drinking  customs  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  task,  but  one  of  the 
most  important.— Z>r.  Max  Gruber. 
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Dangers  In  Wood  Alcohol 

By  Henry  H.  Tyson,  M.  D.,  New  York 


METHYL    (or    wood]    alcohol   is    a 
deadly  poison,  and  the  sooner  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  become 
cognizant  of    that    fact,    the    longer  will 
they  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  glories 
of  this  great  land. 

When  you  consider  that  one  out  of 
every  twenty  artisans  comes  in  daily  con- 
tactwith  it  in  the  arts  and  industries  and 
a  still  greater  proportion,  if  you  consider 
its  use  in  the  household  in  cooking  and 
in  the  form  of  extracts,  liniments,  patent 
medicines,  Jamaica  ginger,  witch-hazel, 
bay-rum,  hair  tonics,  Florida  water,  Eau- 
de-cologne,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  poisoning  in  drinking  among  women, 
the  necessity  for  knowing  about  its  poi- 
sonous qualities  becomes  at  once  appar- 
ent.' 

Poisonous  by  Inhalation  in  Trades 

Irrespective  of  its  mode  of  entrance 
into  the  organism,  its  action  is  the  same. 
When  its  vapor  is  inhaled  in  a  confined 
space  it  is  just  as  poisonous  as  if  the 
same  quantity  had  been  imbibed,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  many  cases  of  partial  or 
total  loss  of  vision  and  death  observed  in 
workers  varnishing  the  intetior  of  beer 
vats,*  in  closed  rooms,  in  lead  pencil  var- 
nishers,  hatters,  metal  workers  and  others. 
While  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  poi- 
soning has  resulted  from  drinking  cheap 
whisky,  etc.,  where  methyl  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  ethyl  alcohol  on  account  of 
its  lessened  cost,  its  poisonous  effect  will 
assume  greater  importance  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  account  of  the  occupational  health 
insurance  laws  about  to  be  enacted,  which 
will  concern  every  industry  in  which  it 
is  used,  because  of  the  possible  danger  of 
poisoning  from  inhalation  or  absorption 
while  handling  it. 

The  Ignorant  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol 

Many  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  imbibi- 
tion of  methyl  alcohol  have  occurred 
among  the  foreign-born  element  of  our 
population.     Accustomed   to   the   use   of 


From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcot'cs,  Washington, 
D.    C,    Dec.    15,    1915. 

*  The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  (Dec.  25,  1915)  reports  four  cases  of  poisoning 
with  two  deaths  and  one  case  of  total  blindness.  In  all 
the  cases  the  victims  were  engaged  in  varnishing  the 
interior  of  brewery  vats  and  were  undoubtedly  poisoned 
by  the  fumes  of  the  wood  alcohol  of  the  varnish  be- 
cause of  lack  of  sufficien.t  ventilation. — Editor. 


ethyl  alcohol  in  their  mother  country, 
they  bring  their  habits  with  them  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and  as  they  think 
that  all  alcohols  are  alike,  they  buy 
methyl  alcohol,  which  is  cheaper  and 
recommended  as  just  as  good,  to  make 
their  home-made  wines,  whisky  and  cor- 
dials by  adding  rose  leaves,  caramel  and 
dififerent  coloring  and  flavoring  extracts ; 
and  the  results  are  well  known  to  all  oph- 
thalmologists, as  the  majority  of  those  af- 
fected suffer  either  from  loss  of  vision  or 
life,  as  the  penalty  for  having  imbibed  it. 
The  statement  that  methyl  alcohol  has 
been  recommended  by  dealers  as  being 
just  as  good  as  ethyl  alcohol  appears  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension,  but  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  which  can  be  substantiated  by 
noting  the  testimony  adduced  in  the  con- 
victions obtained  in  New  York  City  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  of  druggists  selling 
paregoric  made  with  methyl  alcohol,  and 
others  selling  methyl  alcohol  not  properly 
labeled  when  ethyl  alcohol  was  ordered, 
etc. 

New    York     Health     Board's    Measures 
Against  Wood  Alcohol 

One  of  the  excellent  results  accom- 
plished by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  is  the  enforcement  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  methyl  alcohol,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  or  any  medicinal  or  toilet 
preparation  intended  for  human  use  in- 
ternally or  externally,  which  contains  any 
methyl  alcohol ;  and  also  forbids  any  per- 
son to  sell  any  methyl  alcohol  unless  the 
container  in  which  the  same  is  sold  bears 
a  notice  containing  the  following  device 
and  words  conspicuously  printed  or  sten- 
ciled thereon  : 

"Skull  and  crosshones — Poison.  Wood 
NaphthQ  or  Wood  Alcohol.  Warning.  It 
is  nnlawfid  to  use  this  fluid  in  any  article 
of  food,  beverage,  or  medicinal  or  toilet 
preparation  for  human  use,  internally  or 
externally." 

If  the  various  city,  state  and  national 
Boards  of  Health  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  blindness  and  loss  of 
life,  a  large  saving  to  the  state  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  blind,  a  gain  in  the 
economic  value  by  the  conservation  of  life 
and   vision,   not   counting  the   benefit   to 
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society  by  the  preservation  of  the  house- 
hold intact- 

A  Most  Poisonous  Alcohol 

Formerly  methyl  alcohol  was  consid- 
ered the  least  toxic  of  the  alcohols,  but 
recent  researches  and  clinical  observa- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  toxic  and  dangerous  to  man- 
kind, especially  the  refined  spirits,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  any  distinguish- 
ing odor  to  indicate  its  presence.  This 
toxicit}^  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
its  slow  rate  of  oxidation  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  which 
is  many  times  more  poisonous  than  the 
original  methyl  alcohol  itself.  Most 
drugs  after  absorption  into  the  blood  ap- 
pear to  have  a  specific  action  on  special 
tissues ;  some  undergo  a  chemical  change 
in  the  liver,  while  others  are  retained  for 
a  time  in  the  blood  stream.  Methyl  al- 
cohol apparently  possesses  all  three  char- 
acteristics, manifesting  a  selective  action 
for  the  nervous  elements,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially observable  in  those  of  the  eyes. 

[Dr.  Tyson  stated  that  methyl  alcohol 
is  much  more  slowly  oxidized  in  the  bod}^ 
than  ethyl  alcohol  (grain  alcohol),  with 
the  result  that  the  more  slowly  oxidized 
portion  of  it  continues  to  circulate  in  the 
blood  stream,  producing  a  continuous 
toxic  effect. 

Methyl  alcohol  poisoning  is  sometimes 
not  recognizable  and  patients  are  treated 
for  ptomaine  poisoning  'or  for  chronic 
digestive  disorders. 

There  is  a  difference  in  susceptibility  to 
the  poisonous  action  of  methyl  alcohol, 
depending  partly  on  the  individual,  partly 
on  his  condition  when  the  poison  is  ab- 
sorbed. One  teaspoonful  has  produced 
death  in  some,  permanent  blindness  in 
others.] 

The  difference  in  the  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  ethyl  alcohol  and  methyl  alco- 
hol is  that  that  produced  by  ethyl  al- 
cohol commences  quicker  and  subsides 
more  quickly ;  while  that  produced  by 
meth}'!  is  slower  in  its  incipiency,  more 
profound  and  persistent  and  slow  in  re- 
covery, and  is  decidedly  more  toxic. 

Every  one  should  resolve  to  exert  his 
best  efforts  toward  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  immense  power  to  do  harm 
which  is  stored  within  the  liquid  desig- 
nated methyl  alcohol,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  either  in- 
ternally or  externally,  or  if  inhaled  in  a 


confined  space;  and  furthermore,  to  aid 
in  formulating  safety  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  those  who  are  compelled  to 
handle  it  in  the  industries,  remembering 
that  it  is  better  and  easier  to  preserve 
life  and  conserve  vision  than  it  is  to  re- 
store them  after  they  have  been  lost. 

* 

INTOXICATION    FROM   ALCOHOL- 
VAPOR 

The  American  Magazine  (Dec,  1915) 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  Hopewell,  Va.,  for  eight 
months  from  a  cornfield  to  a  city  of  27,000 
inhabitants — a  "powder"  city.  Descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  powder  company's 
efforts  to  protect  the  plant  from  inten- 
tional and  unintentional  accidents. 
Among  the  latter  are  those  due  to  alco- 
hol. 

'Tn  protection  to  itself  the  company  has 
been  trying  to  weed  from  its  pay  roll  all 
men  addicted  to  drink.  A  power  house  is 
no  place  for  an  unsteady  hand  or  an  un- 
seeing eye.  But  'powder  house  jag,'  a 
freak  product  of  the  plants  themselves. 
is  something  which  no  amount  of  dili- 
gence can  forefend.  Large  quantities  of 
alcohol  are  used  in  the  making  of  smoke- 
less powder,  and  the  air  in  the  shops  fre- 
quently gets  heavy  with  its  fumes.  Men 
have  been  known  to  leave  the  plants  reel- 
ing and  stupefied,  while  one  serious  acci- 
dent recently  was  caused  because  a  fume- 
befuddled  workman  threw  on  both  the 
high  pressure  and  low  pressure  brakes  at 
the  same  time." 

The  supreme  end  of  life  is  character- 
building.  Man  is  not  only  a  body  to  be 
developed,  a  mind  to  be  cultured ;  he  is 
also  a  spirit  to  be  destined  for  eternity. 
As  alcohol  is  the  enemy  of  a  healthy  body 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  so  also  is  it  the  foe 
of  the  spiritual  nature ;  it  enslaves  the 
soul. — Rev.  Henry  Carter. 

Let  us  never  forget  this :  Never  yet 
has  a  drinker  been  saved  by  proposing  to 
be  moderate. — Prof.  G.  von  Bunge. 


'T^HE  important  question  is  not.  Does 
-^  the  smallest  consumption  of  alcohol 
injure  me?  But  it  is,  What  can  I  do,  how 
shall  I  so  order  my  life  that  our  nation 
may  free  itself  from  the  meshes  of  alco- 
holism?— Dr.  B.  Strehler. 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

Was  Organized  in  1906  as  a  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Alcohol  Question 


It  Maintains  a  special  Library  which  includes  the  important  publications  in 
all  languages  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  and  other  drug  habits. 

It  Co-operates  with  other  temperance,  religious,  health  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  The  National  Temperance 
Society,  the  Church  Temperance  Societies,  The  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Sunday 
School  Associations,  Women's  Clubs  and  Civic  Leagues,  in  both  securing 
and  disseminating  important  information  on  the  Alcohol  Question. 

It  Promotes  original  Investigation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holism upon  health,  industrial  efficiency,  business  and  social  welfare. 

It  Publishes  the  results  of  its  researches,  investigation  and  translations  in  a 
monthly  paper— THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL— 
and  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet  form  in    simple,  popular  language. 

It  Furnishes  for  sale  or  rental  sets  of  Lantern  Slides,  with  reading  lectures, 
which  illustrate  by  pictures  and  diagrams  important  relations  of  drink 
to  individual  and  social  welfare. 

It  Supplies  an  interesting  and  impressive  Traveling  Exhibit  which  consists 
of  a  set  of  50  large  posters  and  ten  unique  models  in  which  important 
Facts  are  made  especially  realistic  by,  means  of  appropriate  objects. 

"Your  exhibit   was   one   of  the   splendid  features   of  the   Educational   Department   of  the 

Fair  and  was  praised  by  everyone  who  visited  that  department." — T.,  Secretary,  Fair 

Association. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  Needs 

More  orders  for  its  literature  and  other  supplies,  that  the  small  proceeds  may 
help  to  make  more  and  better  supplies  possible. 

More  members  to  help  circulate  its  educational  material  and  help  provide 
for  its  necessary  expenses. 

More  contributors  and  sustaining  members  to  make  up  the  deficit  between 
the  above  sources  of  income  and  the  amount  needed  to  fulfill  its  oppor- 
tunities and  maintain  its  efficiency. 


36  Bromfield   St.,    Boston,  Massachusetts 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Sold  and  Rented  by  the 
SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 


Posters,  large,  20c  each ;  $1.50  a  doz ;      Other  Literature : — 

$5.00  per  set  of  50.  Alcohol's  Ledger  in  Industry,  each  lOc 

Alcohol  in  Everyday  Life,  each....ioc 
Posters,   reduced,   50c  per    100.  industrial    Leaflets,    illustrated,    en- 


Poster    Handbook,    50c    paper;    75c 


velope  size,  per  set loc 

,                                                    ^                Some    Modern    Facts    About    Alco- 
cloth.  holic  Drinks,  each 5c 

Stereopticon  Lecture,  rental  or  sale.         St°'"„  Window  Exhibits,  each sc 

Send  for  slide  list  and  terms.  J°^   Babcock  s  Accident,  per   100... 30c 

Alcoholism       in       Wine       Drinking 

Books Countries,  per  100 30c 

Wine  a  Peril  to  Childhood,  per  100,  30c 
Social    Welfare     and    the     Liquor  Practical    Facts    for    Practical    Peo- 

Problem,  by  Harry  S.  Warner,   i.io  pie,    per    100 _ 25c 

Drink   and    the    Credit    side    of    the 

The    Anti-Alcohol    Movement     in  Ledger,    per    100 25c 

Europe,  by  Ernest  Gordon....    1.65  Secret   of 'Success   in   Baseball,   per 


Prohibition  Advance  in  All  Lands, 


100    40C 


by  Guy  Hayler 75     Tobacco  Literature : — 

Economic    and    Moral   Aspects    of  Power  of  the  Tobacco  Habit,  each,  20c 

the    Liquor    Business 75  The  Boy  and  the  Cigarette,  each,     5c 

The  Use  of  Tobacco,  each sc 

Shall     I     Drink?     by     Joseph     H.  The   Injury  of  Tobacco,  each 5c 

Crooker    i.oo  Anti  -  Narcotic     Numbers     of    The 

Scientific     Temperance    Journal, 
The  Saloonkeeper's  Ledger,  by  L.  each  (except  the  1915  No.,  iSc)   loc 

A.    Banks    75  Stereopticon  Tobacco  Slides 

ATTRACTIVE  MODELS  RENTED  FOR  EXHIBITS 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typesetting  Experiment, 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typewriting  Experiment. 

3.  Comparative  Sickness  and  Death  Rate  in  Abstainers  and  Non- 

Abstainers. 

4.  Death  Rate  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers  in  the  United 

States. 

5.  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  the  Prime  of  Life. 

6.  Infant  Mortality  in  an  Alcoholic  Family. 

7.  Habits  of  Convicts  in  Regard  to  Intemperance. 

8.  Poverty  and  Drink  by  Nationalities. 

9.  Efficiency  in  Coal  Mining,  With  and  Without  Alcohol. 
10.  Comparative  Alcohol  Content  of  Beer,  Wine  and  Whisky. 

Write  for  terms.  36  Bromfield  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling'  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied : 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  numerous"  requests  we  receive  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific   up-keep   speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  loo 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on : 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial   Accidents   and   Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Store  Window  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  posters  and  models 
can  be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  chang- 
ing the  materials  every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page, 
illustrated  leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  install- 
ing striking  window  exhibits. 

Send  for  further  suggestion.. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Comparative  Mortality  Experience  Among  Abstainers  and 

Non-Abstainers  From  Alcohol 

By  William  Evelyn  Porter,  M.  D.,  New  York 

Medical    Director    of    the    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Company    of    New    York;     President    of    the    Association    of 

Life   Insurance  Medical  Directors  of  America. 

From  an  article  in  the   New  York  Medical   Record,  Oct.  30,  1915. 


DURING  no  period' in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  the  question  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  been  so  generally- 
considered  by  all  classes  of  people  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  rulers  of  most  of 
the  great  nations,  statesmen,  commanders 
of  the  army  and  navy,  .scientists. and  phil- 
anthropists have  all  given  it  serious  con- 
sideration and  study.  Statisticians  have 
aided  with  the  work,  but  unfortunately 
the  Medico-Actuarial  Committee  was  un- 
able to  include  in  their  presentation  ma- 
terial which  undoubtedly  would  have  fur- 
nished the  most  accurate  scientific  data 
bearing  upon  this  important  subject. 

As  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  through  its  able  act- 
uary, Mr.  Emory  McClintock,  was  the 
first  company  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent statistics  of  definite  value  on  the 
subject,    it    seemed    appropriate    at    this 


time  to  present  the  latest  experience  of 
the  same  company,  calculated  and  tabu- 
lated along  the  Hnes  followed  by  the  Med- 
ico-Actuarial Committee  in  its  report. 

The  Classification  of  Risks 

Although  the  volume  of  material  is 
not  very  large,  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  it  homogeneous  and  as  free  as  pos-- 
sible  from  sources  or  error  likely  to  af- 
fect its  scientific  value.  To  eliminate 
conflicting  elements,  manifested  as  a  re- 
sult of  habitat,  the  consideration,  con- 
fined to  domestic  males,  eliminated  those 
residing  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Elor- 
ida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  To  avoid  errors 
due  to  the  influence  of  certain  occupa- 
tions, it  has  been  divided  for  study  into 
five  occupation  classes  having  the  largest 
number  of  entrants  (Table  I). 


TABLE  I.    ISSUE  OF  1907-1912.    DOMESTIC  MALES 


Class 
224 
225 
229 
233 
240 


Insured 

Occupation                                          No.  Amount 

Indoor  clerical   service 15,402  $27,522,750 

Merchants  and  Dealers 22,379  76,704,200 

Salesmen   (not  in  liquor  business) .  .13,132  24,495,225 

Farmers    27,859  50,569,450 

Factories    and    Mills  —  Proprietors, 

Managers    and    Superintendents     5,824  33,475,825 

Total    84,596  $212,767,450 


Per  Cent  of 
Total  Entrants 

No.       Amount 
9.3  5.9 

13.6  16.6 

8.0  5.3 

16.9  10.9 


3.5 

51.3 


7.2 

45.9 
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These  five  classes  constitute  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  entrants  and 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  namely : 
(i)  Total  abstainers;  (2)  Temperate  (oc- 
casional but  not  daily)  users ;  and  (3) 
Moderate  (steady,  free,  though  not  ex- 
cessive) users. 

Table  II  contains  the  five  occupation 
classes  referred  to,  so  that  each  may  be 
considered  in  detail. 


The  superiority  of  the  temperate  group 
to  the  total  abstainers  in  this  class  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  A  study  of  the  class 
shows  that  there  were  two  deaths  from 
diabetes  among  the  abstainers  and  none 
among  the  temperate;  three  deaths  from 
apoplexy  and  three  from  heart  disease 
among  the  abstainers  and  only  one  of 
each  among  the  temperate ;  two  deaths 
from  appendicitis  among  abstainers  and 


TABLE  11.     ISSUE  OF  1907-1912.    EXPOSURE  OF  1907-1913 
Summary:  All  ages — Policy.     Years  1-6  the  M.  A.  Time 

On  Applications  On  Amounts 

Deaths  Death  Claims 

Actual  Expected      Ratio        Actual  Expected 

Class  224  Indoor — Clerical  service 

Total   class 90  192.1  46.9       $    174,700  $    345,864 

Total  abstainers Zl  76.8  48.1  61,600  122,549 

Temperate 44  99.7  44.0  90,600  193,151 

Moderate 9  15.5  58.1  22,500  30,164 

Class  226  Merchants,  Dealers 

Total   class 243  389.1  62.5  1,058,900  1,491,042 

Total  abstainers 42  104.4  40.2  91,800  281,634 

Temperate 163  236.3  69.1  868,300  949,396 

Moderate 38  48.4  78.7  98,800  260,012 

Class  229  Salesmen  (not  liquor) 

Total   class 97  159.9  60.6  192,400  307,907 

Total  abstainers 30  52.1  57.6  43,200  78,997 

Temperate 55  93.2  58.9  123,200  195,005 

Moderate 12  14.5  82.7  26,000  33,905 

Class  233  Farmers 

Total   class 243  374.1  64.9  467,300  709,017 

Total  abstainers 103  170.9  60.3  211.000  304,399 

Temperate 133  196.1  67.8  244,800  388,674 

Moderate 7  7.0  99.4  11,500  15,944 

Class      240 — Factories      and 

Mills,    proprietors,    managers 

and   superintendents 

Total   class 1(^  114.3  66.4  358,600  709,895 

Total  abstainers 17  26.0  65.5  66,600  120,042 

Temperate 53  74.6  71.0  279,500  504,909 

Moderate 6  13.7  43.7  12,500  84,944 

Total   classes  224,   226,  229, 

233,  240  combined 

Total  class 749  1,229.6  60.9  2,251,900  3,563,725 

Total  abstainers 229  430.3  53.4  474,200  907.621 

Temperate 448  700.1  64.1  1,606,400  2,231,135 

Moderate 72  99.1  72.7  171,300  424,969 

Total  non-abstainers 520  799.3  65.0  1,777,700  2,656,104 


Ratio 

50.5 
50.3 
46.9 
74.5 

71.1 
32.6 
91.2 
38.0 

62.5 
54.9 
63.2 

65.9 
69.4 
62.9 
72.1 


50.6 
55.5 
55.3 
14.8 


63.3 
52.2 

72.0 
40.3 
66.8 


The  Clerks 
Class  224  represents  those  engaged 
in  indoor  clerical  service,  numbering 
15,402,  insured  by  the  Mutual  Life  dur- 
ing the  six  years  from  1907  to  1912,  which 
is  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  en- 
trants. The  average  amount  insured 
was  $1,787,  and  the  average  amount  of 
death  claims  paid  was  $1,941.  There 
were  90  actual  deaths  as  against  192.  i  ex- 
pected deaths,  the  ratio  of  actual  to  ex- 
pected being  46.9  per  cent  by  number  and 
50.5  per  cent  by  amount  of  the  death 
claim. 


none  among  the  temperate,  and  lastly, 
three  suicides  among  the  abstainers  and 
only  two  among  the  temperate.  These 
factors  alone  would  amount  for  part  of 
the  difference,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  those  claiming  to  be  abstainers  made 
false  statements  as  to  habits  when  apply- 
ing for  instance,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  abstainers  because  of  impairments 
concealed  from  the  examiner. 
Merchants 


Class  226,  merchants  and  dealers,  rep- 
resents 22,379  insured,  or  13.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  entrants  with  an     l| 
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average  amount  insured  of  $3,428,  and 
death  claims  paid,  $4,358.  The  mortality 
ratio  of  abstainers  in  this  class  is  super- 
ior to  the  temperate,  and  the  latter  in 
turn  is  superior  to  the  moderate  in  death- 
ratio,  but  not  in  loss-ratio. 

Traveling  Men 

Class  229,  traveling  salesmen  and  col- 
lectors— not  in  liquor  business.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  death-ratio  between  the 
abstainers  and  temperate  was  slight,  but 
the  former  shows  a  superiority  over  the 
latter  of  8.3  per  cent  in  the  loss-ratio. 
The  abstainers,  however,  show  a  superi- 
ority over  the  moderate  of  25.1  per  cent 
by  number  and  21.8  by  amount. 

Farmers 

Class  233,  farmers,  constitutes  the 
largest  in  number  of  entrants,  being  27,- 
859,  or  16.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  it 
is  not  the  largest  in  amount  of  insurance. 
The  average  amount  insured  was  $1,815 
as  compared  with  $3,428  for  the  mer- 
chants and  dealers  and  $5,748  for  proprie- 
tors, managers  and  superintendents  of 
factories  and  mills.  The  abstainers  are 
superior  to  the  temperate  group  in  the 
death-ratio  by  7.5  per  cent  but  inferior 
in  the  loss-ratio  by  6.5  per  cent.  Among 
the  moderate  group  the  percentage  of 
deaths  is  39.19  per  cent  above  the  ab- 
stainers, but  the  percentage  of  losses  is 
only  about  3  per  cent  above. 

Mill  and  Factory  Owners  and  Managers 

Class  240,  proprietors,  managers  and 
superintendents  of  factories  and  mills, 
has  5,824  entrants,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
total.  This  is  the  only  class  in  which  the 
moderate  group  is  superior  to  both  the 
abstainer  and  the  temperate  and  the  ap- 
parent result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  war- 
rant any  satisfactory  conclusions  there- 
from. 

Abstainers    Had     the     Smallest    Death 
Ratio 

The  combination  of  the  five  classes 
gives  a  mortality  ratio  of  53.4  per  cent 
by  number  and  52.2  per  cent  by  amount 
for  abstainers;  64.1  per  cent  by  number 
and  72.0  per  cent  by  amount  for  temper- 


ate; and  72.7  per  cent  by  number  and  40.3 
per  cent  by  amount  for  moderate.  [That 
is,  among  the  abstainers,  of  100  deaths 
expected,  only  53.4  per  cent  occurred; 
64.1  per  cent  among  the  "temperate"  and 
72.7  per  cent  among  the  "moderate."  The 
percentage  of  claims  actually  required  to 
be  paid  to  those  expected  was  for  the 
three  classes,  52.2,  72.0  and  40.3. — Editor.] 

As  the  mortality  rate  for  the  aggregate 
experience  of  the  five  classes  was  60.9  per 
cent  by  number  and  63.3  per  cent  by 
amount,  the  abstainers  show  a  lower  mor- 
tality ratio  equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  33 
deaths,  or  four  deaths  per  10,000  expo- 
sures. The  temperate  shows  a  higher  ratio, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  22 
deaths,  or  about  two'  deaths  per  10,000; 
and  the  moderates  show  a  still  higher 
mortality  ratio,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  93  deaths,  or  seven  per  10,- 
000  exposures. 

A  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
deaths  showed  that,  of  the  decrease  of  33 
deaths  among  abstainers,  28  were  from 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  apoplexy,  heart  dis- 
ease and  pneumonia  combined,  and  five 
were  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  dis^ 
ease  and  suicide.  [That  is,  the  abstain- 
ers had  relatively  fewer  deaths  from 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  apoplexy,  heart  dis- 
ease and  pneumonia,  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver. — Editor.] 

Among  the  temperate  group,  the  in- 
crease of  22  deaths  was  chiefly  from  can- 
cer, apoplexy,  heart  disease  and  pneu- 
monia combined,  and  five  were  from  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease  and 
suicide. 

Of  the  twelve  extra  deaths  in  the  mod- 
erate group,  five  were  from  suicide,  three 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  two  from  heart 
disease  and  one  each  from  pneumonia 
and  Bright's  disease. 

I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  Table 
III,  showing  the  ages  at  which  the  poli- 
cies were  issued.  [Dr.  Pbrter  then  pre- 
sents a  detailed  table  showing  the  ages 
at  which  the  policies  were  issued  and  the 
ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  a 
summary  of  results  only  is  tabulated 
here. — Editor.] 


TABLE  III.    RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  DEATHS 


Age  15-19  20-29  30-39  40-49 

Abstainers . .    69.9  50.3  48.2  50 

Temperate     104.6  53.6  60.7  67.7 

Moderate..  75.7  72.2  67.8 


50-59  60  &  over 
65.5  44.6 

72.4  63.4 

74.4  88.9 


l.S-39  40  &  over  Total 
52,3  54.9  53.4 

59.2  68.8  64 

72.8  72.4  72.6 
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A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  at 
every  age  group  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
to  the  expected  deaths  is  lower  with  the 
abstainers  than  with  the  temperate  and 
the  mortality  of  the  temperate  is  lower 
than  the  moderate.  Considering  the 
paucity  of  the  data,  regularity  of  pro- 
gression at  each  age  group  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  striking  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  19  points  between 
the  total  abstainers  and  the  moderate 
group  and  nine  points  between  the  tem- 
perate and  the  moderate. 

For  the  purpose  of  xonfirming  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  experience  of  the  Mutual 
Life  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  abstainer 
class  to  the  non-abstainer,  Twill  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  other  companies  where  a 
similar  class  of  observations  has  been  re- 
ported. 

[Dr.  Porter  here  quotes  the  records  of 
the  experience  of  foreign  companies  with' 
abstainers  and    non-abstainers    which  is 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:] 

United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  Gen- 
eral Provident  Institution.  Forty-five 
years'  experience,  1866-1910.  Mortality 
ratio  of  abstainers  about  70  per  cent;  of 
non-abstainers,  93  per  cent. 

Sceptre  Life  Assurance  Company.  Twen- 
ty-seven years,  1884-1910.  Mortality  ra- 
tio: abstainers  53  per  cent,  non-abstain- 
ers 80  per  cent;  difference,  32  points. 

Scottish  Life  Temperance  Association. 
1883-1907.  Mortality  ratio:  abstainers 
46  per  cent,  non-abstainers  64  per  cent ; 


Dr.  E.  W.  Dwight,  discussing  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon's  paper  in  191 1  on  the  Manufac- 
turers' Life  Insurance  Company's  experi- 
ence, gave  as  the  experience  of  the  New 
England  Life  Insurance  Company  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mortality 


Abstainers 
Rarely  use 
Temperate 
Moderate 


59%  Am.  table 

71% 

84%. 

125% 


The  Mutual  Life's  Earlier  Experience 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  I  will  refer  to  the  facts  brought 
out  by  Mr.  McClintock  in  1895,  showing 
the  results  with  abstainers  and  non-ab- 
stainers for  the  15  years  from  1875  to 
1889.  The  available  -  material  started 
with  the  year  1875  when  the  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  requiring 
a  definite  answer  "yes"  or  "no."  The  ex- 
perience was  based  on  amount  of  insur- 
ance rather  than  policies,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Table  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.    ... 

[The  maximum  loss-ratio  among  ab- 
stainers was  77.8  per  cent;  among  ab- 
stainers 96.6  per  cent,  a  difference  of  18.8 
points.] 

For  further  study  and  comparison,  I 
present  Table  IV,,  giving  ages  at  issue 
and  results. 

[Here  follow  tables  giving  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  two  periods,  1875-1889,  and  1907- 
1912.    These  are  summarized  as  follows:] 


TABLE  IV.  RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  DEATHS 

1875-1889  _                                 _       1907-1913 

Age,                                Abstainers  Non-Abstainers     Age     Abstainers  Non-Abstainers 

Below  20  210.5  123.8  15-19  69.9  101.1 

20-29 73  78  20-29  50.3  55.8      • 

30-39 68.6  84  .30-39  48.2  62.2 

40-49 73.6  95.5  40-49  50  67.8 

50-59 101.6.  121.5  50-59  65.5  72.3 

60-69 84.6  116.6  60  &  over  44.6  -        67.1 

Above  69  20.2  186.9 

15-39 71.1  83  15-39  52.3  60.7 

40  &  over 84.7  107:5  40  &  over  54.9"^  69.3 

Total   77.8  96.6  Total  53.4  65 


1903- 1907,  abstainers  49  per  cent,  non- 
abstainers  55  per  cent. 

Australian  Temperance  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Company.  1900-1910.  Mortal- 
ity ratio :  abstainers  47  per  cent,  non- 
abstainers  'j6  per  cent. 

Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Canada.  1902-1910.  Mortality  ra- 
tio: abstainers  37  per  cent,  non-abstain- 
ers 66  per  cent. 


These  ratios  are  very  consistent  in  the 
second  period  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
portion of  abstainers  that  begin  drinking 
above  middle  age  is  supposed  to  be 
smaller  than  those  below  middle  age.  A 
higher  Iqss-ratio  is  found,  therefore,  in 
the  younger  than  in  the  older  among  ab- 
stainers. The  higher  ratio  among  the 
non-abstainers  in  the  younger  age  group 
is    probably    due     to     the    same    cause, 
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namely,  that  the  proportion  of  intemper- 
ate who  become  hard  drinkers  is  larger 
at  the  younger  than  at  the  older  ages.  In 
the  earlier  period  just  the  contrary  is 
true;  the  younger  age  group  shows  a 
diminution  of  14  points  among  abstain- 
ers as  compared  with  the  older  age  group. 

This  anomaly  in  the  earlier  period  may 
be  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  use  of 
the  American  Table  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison instead  of  the  M.  A.  Table  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  difference  in  the 
loss-ratio  observed  between  those  enter- 
ing at  young  and  old  ages,  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  by  the  American  Table  is 
170  per  cent  ttiat  of  the  M.  A.  Table  up  to 
age  40,  and  then  the  ratio  decreases  rap- 
idly to  age  70,  when  it  is  100.5  P^r  cent ; 
secondly,  the  statistics  in  the  earlier  period 
were  not  homogeneous.  They  were  based 
upon  the  total  domestic  business,  whereas 
in  the  later  period  only  five  occupation 
classes  were  taken  and  the  Southern 
states  were  eliminated. 

This  lack  of  homogeneity  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  difference  of  the 
mortality  ratio  between  abstainers  and 
non-abstainers  of  the  first  period,  as  com- 
pared with  the  second  period,  there  being 
a  difference  of  8.8  points  in  favor  of  the 
abstainers  in  the  former  and  but  14.6 
points  in  the  latter,  calculated  by 
amounts,  and  only  11.6  points  by  appli- 
cations. 


Owing  to  the  technical  differences  in 
the  experiences  quoted  and  standards  fol- 
lowed in  calculation,  it  is  impossible  to 
summarize  accurately  the  total  result  of 
all  the  figures  submitted  from  various 
companies,  but  a  general  observation  in- 
cluding the  Northwestern,  allowing  for 
these  differences,  furnishes  an  interesting 
conclusion.  It  shows  that,  roughly,  the 
average  mortality  ratio  among  total  ab- 
stainers from  alcohol  is  68.4  per  cent, 
whereas  that  of  non-abstainers  is  91.5  per 
cent,  a  difference  of  23.1  per  cent.  This 
means  a  reduction  of  about  21-3  years  in 
the  average  life  of  the  non-abstainer  be- 
low that  of  the  abstainer.  Although 
somewhat  less  than  the  period  indicated 
as  a  result  of  previous  calculations,  it  is 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  in  its 
importance. 

At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire world  is  directed  to  the  question  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  it  is  well  to  have 
as  reliable  data  as  possible  from  which  to 
form  conclusions.  I  submit,  therefore, 
to  this  association,  as  the  representative 
body  dealing  with  medical  statistics,  this 
contribution,  trusting  that  Table  II  may 
serve  until  a  larger  volume  of  material  is 
presented  as  an  accurate  scientific  stand- 
ard of  the  comparative  mortality  among 
abstainers  and  non-abstainers  from  alco- 
hol! 


Total  Abstinence  and  Life  Insurance 

John  G.  Moncrieff,  Chicago 


The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  Porter  presents  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  well-established  life  insurance 
companies  with  abstainers  and  non-abstainers.  The  fol- 
lowing article  written  for  The  Journal  by  the  president 
of  the  newly  organized  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Life 
Insurance'  Company,  shows  (how  abstaining  policyhold- 
ers pay  insurance  rates  based  upon  experience  including 
non-abstainers. 

"Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand; 
and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor" 
' — Proverbs  3:16. 

SHOULD  anyone  by  chance  ask  me 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  and  its  effect  on  life  in- 
surance, I  would  undoubtedly  turn  to 
the  third  chapter  of  the  old  book  of 
Proverbs  and  there  from  the  sixteenth 
verse  take  the  above  words  for  my  text. 
Solomon  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  on  many  subjects,  but  on  no  sub- 
ject has  the  present  day  development  of 


scientific  knowledge  so  emphatically 
confirmed  his  statements  as  on  this  one. 
In  spite  of  this  we  find  that  the  total  ab- 
stainers of  the  United  States  not  only 
permit  the  existing  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  charge  them  the  same  prem- 
iums for  cover  against  death  which  are 
charged  the  general  public,  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  pay  these  unjustified  rates, 
they  actually  encourage  the  companies  in 
this  practice. 

We  all  know  that  no  life  insurance 
company  will  knowingly  insure  the  life 
of  anyone  who  drinks  alcohol  immoder- 
ately, and  we  are  all  agreed  that  they  are 
right  in  declining  to  do  so.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  some  com- 
pany were  to  advertise  that  it  would  is- 
sue policies  on  the  lives  of  "booze  fight- 
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ers"  on  the  same  terms  that  they  issue 
to  the  general  moderate  drinking  public, 
would  the  intelligent  section  of  the  mod- 
erate drinking  public  place  their  own 
life  insurances  with  that  com.pany?  1 
think  not!  Why  then  should  abstainers 
place  their  insurances  with  companies 
which  refuse  to  segregate  abstainers  to 
a  class  by  themselves  and  by  so  doing  al- 
low these  abstainers  to  benefit  by  the 
extra  "length  of  days"  referred  to  by  Sol- 
omon and  amply  confirmed  by  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  actuarial  figures  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hunter,  of  the  actuarial 
staff  oif  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents in  New  York,  December  1914,  said, 
"It  is  certain  that  abstainers  live  longer 
than  persons  who  use  alcoholic  bever- 
ages." He  gives  as  an  example  a  group 
of  men  who  admitted  that  they  had  taken 
alcohol,  occasionally  to  excess,  in  the 
past  but  whose  habits  were  considered 
satisfactory  when  they  insured.  In  this 
group  there  were  289  deaths  while  there 
would  have  been  only  190  had  said  group 
been  made  up  of  insured  lives  in  general. 
The  extra  mortality  was  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
general  policyholders  were  penalized  by 
the  excessive  death  rate  of  the  men  who 
"were  considered  satisfactory  when  they 
insured."  If  such  a  penalty  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  "general"  policyholder,  how 
much  more  heavily  does  this  penalty  fall, 
and  continue  to  fall,  upon  those  who  are 
total  abstainers  and  who  have  not,  and 
do  not,  partake  of  that  life-shortening 
compound  commonly  called  "drink." 

An  abstainer  in  his  own  interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  those  who  pos- 
sess the  same  principle  and  habits  as  him- 
self, should  only  insure  his  life  with  a 
oompany  where  through  the  co-operation 
of  other  abstainers  he  can  secure  either 
an  immediate  advantage  in  the  shape  of 
greatly  reduced  premiums  or  a  prospec- 
tive advantage  of  larger  dividend  addi- 
tions to  his  insurance.  Under  the  Amer- 
ican Experience  Table  of  Mortality  a 
healthy  man  aged  24  has  an  expectation 
of  life  of  39.2  years ;  under  the  Temper- 
ance Table  of  Mortality  (technically 
known  as  the  "Tm"  table)  a  healthy  man 
aged  30  has  an  expectation  of  39.3  years; 
he  is  therefore  in  all  fairness  entitled  to 


be  rated  at  the  same  rate  as  a  non-ab- 
stainer aged  24  and  charged  accord- 
ingly. This  means  a  saving  of  something 
like  $3.00  per  annum  per  $1,000  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  fact  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Every  well-regulated  and  properly 
conducted  life  insurance  company,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  financial  year  can 
tell  the  amount  of  death  claims  it  is  likely 
to  have  during  the  year;  should  the  ac- 
tual deaths  be  less  than  the  number  ex- 
pected, the  difference  is  "mortality 
profit"  and  this  is  the  principal  source 
from  which  dividends  are  paid.  The  av- 
erage death  rate  of  the  five  great  New 
York  companies  is  81  per  cent  of  their 
expectation,  so  they  make  a  profit  of 
about  19  per  cent  per  annum  from  this 
source.  The  average  death  rate  in  the 
temperance  sections  of  five  companies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  make 
a  specialty  of  abstainer  risks,  is  only  51 
per  cent  of  their  expectation,  showing 
mortality  profit  of  49  per  cent  as  against 
19  per  cent.  Surely  such  a  marked  dif- 
ference is  worthy  the  attentioin  of  the  ab- 
stainer who  seriously  considers  the  prop- 
osition of  life  insurance  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  manner,  and  desires  full 
value  for  his  money. 

What  the  Insured  Abstainer  Has  a  Eight 
to  Ask 

The  time  has  arrived  when  in  answer 
to  the  question  "How  old  are  you?"  put 
by  the  insurance  company,  the  abstainer 
should  submit  the  counter  question,  "In 
view  of  my  past  and  present  habits  of 
temperance,  at  what  age  are  you  pre- 
pared to  accept  my  application?"  There 
is  a  well-known  saying  among  life  insur- 
ancemen  to  this  effect:  "The  business 
that  stays  is  the  business  that  pays,"  and 
on  this  account  all  insurance  companies 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  the  con- 
tinued support  of  existing  policyholders. 
Among  "General"  Section  policyholders 
the  lapse  ratio  is  much  heavier  than  in 
the  "Temperance"  Section.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  abstainers 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  much  more  economical 
and  thrifty  class  than  non-abstainers. 
They  do  not  go  in  for  the  same  number 
of  luxuries  in  their  daily  life  and,  of 
course,  have  no  occasion  to  indulge  in  ex- 
pensive entertainments  for  their  friends 
and  other  extravagances,     all     of    which 
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combine  to  eat  up  that  portion  of  surplus 
income  which  oiught  to  be  applied  as  a 
provision  against  death  or  old  age. 

There  are  today  many  organizations 
and  societies  whose  object  it  is  to  induce 
men  to  become  abstainers,  but  a  life  in- 


surance company  which  insures  abstain- 
ers on  specially  favorable  terms,  en- 
courages men  to  remain  true  tO'  the  prin- 
ciples of  abstinence  and  gives  a  sound 
commercial  and  financial  consideration 
to  all  those  who  do  so. 


Railroad  Men  and  the  Liquor  Habit 

By  Robert  F.  Salade,  Philadelphia 


The  author  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
story.  Both  men  were  personally  known  to  him,  and 
the  story  was  told  him  by  the  one  who  died  of  tubercu- 
losis when  the  author  visited  him  at  the  tuberculosis 
camp. 

AMONG  the  most  hard-working 
people  in  the  world  are  the  rail- 
road men.  They  are  subjected  to 
greater  danger's  than  workers  in  many 
other  occupations ;  their  hours  of  duty 
are  longer  than  those  involved  in  any 
other  trade  where  skilled  employes  are 
essential.  Very  few  Sundays  or  legal 
holidays  are  for  the  recreation  of  the 
railroad  men — they  must  follow  their 
trying  work  even  on  Christmas  Day 
when  practically  all  other  workers  rest 
for  a  few  hours  at  least. 

Heat,  cold,  rain  and  snow  attack  the 
railroad  men  grievously  as  they  labor  on 
through  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  they  fight  these  elements  bravely 
with  little  complaint.  Constantly  their 
lives  are  placed  in  the  balance,  and  on 
every  side  lurks  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous accident.  What  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est source  of  anxiety  for  the  railroad 
man,  however,  is  the  ever-present 
thought  that  within  his  keeping  are  the 
lives  of  many  people. 

Engiineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  trains- 
men,  trackmen  —  every  railroad  em- 
ploye, must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  es- 
cape the  Grim  Reaper.  Ejvery  day  a 
certain  number  of  railroad  men  leave 
their  homes  for  work,  and  a  few  hours 
later  are  brought  back  wearing  the  mask 
of  death.  Every  day,  a  large  company 
of  these  toilers  are  carried  to  the  hos- 
pitals, injured  like  soldiers  under  the  fire 
of  shrapnel. 

There  is  little  home-life  or  social  at- 
mosphere for  the  railroad  man.  His 
meals  are  seldom  regular.  While  off 
duty  for  a  few  hours  he  must  keep  within 
easy  call  of  his  masters,  for  at  any  mo- 
ment they  may  require  him  for  special 
service.      While   on   long   runs   his   only 


opportunity  for  a  little  sleep  is  a  mean 
bunk  in  a  jolting  caboose. 

In  such  a  vexatious  existence,  the 
"comforter"  which  should  be  farthest 
from  the  railroad  man's  thoughts  is 
strong  drink.  And,  yet,  it  is  generally 
known  that  heavy  drinking  is  common 
among  the  men  of  the  traffic  industry.* 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  drunkards  among  the  rail- 
roaders, proportionately,  than  among 
the  workers  in  other  fields  of  labor,  but 
the  railroad  man,  for  moral,  physical  and 
financial  reasons,  can  less  afford  to  im- 
bibe than  the  man  in  any  other  calling. 

John  Horton,  fireman  on  the  L 

Division,  was  a  young  man  of  splendid 
physique.  Towering  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  his  weight,  admirably " 
distributed, '  was  around  200  pounds. 
During  his  first  two  years  of  service  on 
the  road  his  eye  was  as  clear  as  an 
eagle's,  and  his  ruddy  face  was  without 
a  furrow.  Like  a  giant  he  hustled  twelve 
and  more  hours  each  day  shoveling 
great  quantities  of  the  black  diamond 
into  the  hungry  monster,  and  the  stren- 
uous work  never  seemed  to  tire  him. 
The  strength  of  the  big  engine  went  in- 
to him,,  and  he  waxed  stronger  as  time 
rushed  on. 

One  of  the  finest  men  of  the  "division 
was  Jim  Bowen,  the  engineer,  but  he 
had  a  grave  fault,  a  passion  for  strong 
drink.  Although  it  was  obviously 
against  the  rules  of  the  company,  on 
every  trip  Jim  would  carry  along  with 
him  several  flasks  of  whisky.  At  first, 
Horton,  the  fireman,  politely  refused  to 
accept  "treats,"  but  the  day  came  when 
in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  he  was 
moved  to  take  "just  a  drop"  of  the  liquor. 
After  that,  on  succeeding  runs,  the  two 


*On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  marked  ohang-e  in 
this  respect  among  railroad  men  in  recent  years,  owing 
to  regulations  adopted  bv  the  men  themselves  and  by 
the   railroad  companies. — Editor. 
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would  always  have  several  small  bottles. 
Apparently,  the  drinking  did  not  affect 
Hortoin  in  the  least;  he  actually  seemed 
to  thrive  on  the  rum.  But  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent story  with  the  engineer.  Traces  of 
dissipation  began  to  line  his  counte- 
nance. 

Then  came  the  night  of  the  great  bliz- 
zard. It  was  intensely  cold,  below  zero, 
and  Horton  with  all  his  rich,  red  blood, 
felt  half  frozen  in  the  cab  as  the  train 
rushed  along  through  the  mountain  sec- 
tion. Bowen  was  a  pitiable  object.  His 
lips  were  blue,  his  face  distorted.  He 
shivered  in  the  little  compartment  Hke  a 
man  with  the  ague.  "Worst  night  I  ever 
put  in,"  he  screamed  over  to  Horton  who 
was  busy  with  the  fire.  "The  booze 
doesn't  warm  me  in  the  least.  Let's  have 
the  other  pint."  Horton  passed  it  over, 
then  took  a  deep  draught  himself  from 
the  remaining  flask.  "Try  firin'  for  a 
spell,  Jim,"  he  yelled  in  return.  "The 
exercise  might  put  some  ginger  in  ye." 

Bowen  followed  this  suggestion,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  worked  like  a  fiend. 
He  appeared  like  one,  too,  when  the  red 
light  from  the  furnace  lit  up  his  suffer- 
ing face.  Every  ounce  of  steam  was  be- 
ing used,  for  the  tracks  were  now  heav- 
ily laden  with  snow,  and  the  train  was 
pushing  along  at  checked  speed.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  increased.  It  grew 
still  colder,  and  so  thick  were  the  clouds 
of  white  flakes  that  Horton  as  he  peered 
from  the  cab  window  could  scarcely  see 
an  engine  length  of  space  in  front. 

Suddenly,  the  speed  greatly  increased, 
and  the  cars  glided  along  more  smoothly. 
Surprised  at  this  change,  the  fireman 
glanced  toward  the  engineer,  who  to  his 
astonishment  now  lay  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floof.  With  a  bound  Horton  was 
beside  him.  "Drunk,  blind  drunk,"  mur- 
mured the  fireman  in  alarm.  "Here's  a 
pretty  mess !"  Dragging  Jim  over  to  the 
left  side  of  the  hood,  he  covered  him 
with  a  couple  of  old  coats,  then  gave  at- 
tention to  the  machinery.  Faster  and 
faster  leaped  the  steel  "beast."  The  mo- 
tion was  now  terrible,  and  every  instant 
Horton  expected  to  see  the  train  leave 
the  track.  He  grasped  the  throttle,  and 
threw  ofif  the  power,  but  the  speed  did 
not  lessen  in  the  least.  Then,  like  a  flash 
the  fireman  understood.  They  were  on 
the  Hilldale  down  grade;  here  the  rails 
descended  on  a  long  slope     toward     the 


lowland.  He  looiced  out  again  and  saw 
the  polished  track  ahead,  swept  clear  of 
snow  by  the  terrific  winds.  But  the 
track  was  filmed  with  ice.  The  snow 
was  turning  to  rain,  and  freezing.  Im- 
pelled by  the  powerful  drive  it  had  re- 
ceived above  the  incline,  the  locomotive 
and  its  eleven  passenger  cars  were  now 
coasting  down  that  great  hill ! 

Horton  applied  the  air-brakes,  and  no 
doubt  all  the  wheels  locked  firmly,  but 
there  was  no  slackening  of  the  awful 
speed.  In  fact,  the  train  slid  down  more 
rapidly,  and  it  rocked  so  roughly  that 
Horton  found  it  difficult  to  hold  his  place 
at  the  window.  As  he  gave  the  whistle 
of  distress,  the  engine  seemed  to  shriek 
out  its  affright.  Now  came  a  stop  signal 
from'  the  conductor,  who  was  evidently 
aware  of  what  had  occurred,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  signaled  for  the 
storm  to  cease.  The  train  hastened  on 
still  faster  to  disaster.  "Good  God,  the 
bridge !"  cried  the  fireman.  "If  we  don't 
slow  up  before  we  strike  the  stone 
bridge,  we'll  roll  off  into  the  river  as  sure 
as  fate!" 

With  bell  clanging  and  whistle 
screaming  the  train  shot  toward  the 
bridge.  Just  as  the  engine  approached 
it,  however,  the  velocity  slackened.  Im- 
mediately after  they  had  crossed  the 
structure,  the  cars  began  to  drag.  Horton 
applied  the  power  again,  and  five  min- 
utes later  the  train  pulled  into  Hilldale 
station  with  many  flat  wheels,  and  a 
number  of  sick  and  scared  passengers. 

White-faced  trainmen,  led  by  the  divi- 
sion superintendent,  who  had  been  on 
board,  surrounded  the  throbbing  locomo- 
tive. "Fools,  you'll  sweat  for  this !"  bel- 
lowed the  superintendent,  his  face 
flushed  with  anger.  "You  came  down 
the  grade  at  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Only  a  miracle  kept  us  from 
winding  up  in  Hades.  You  didn't  cut 
speed  until  after  ." 

"Jim  took  sick  and  fainted  when  we 
were  just  above  the  drop,"  interrupted 
the  fireman  coolly.  "Hasn't  come  to  .yet. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  at  the  throttle.  She 
slid  all  the  way  down." 

This  explanation  put  a  different  com- 
plexion on  the  matter,  and  while  the 
trainmen  carried  the  drunken  engineer 
into  the  station,  the  superintendent  list- 
ened kindly  as  Horton  made  a  complete 
"report"  of  the  case.    He  lied  beautifully. 
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He  meant  to    save    Jim's    record  at  any  engineer  being-  any  the  wiser.    Once  only 

cost,    and    he    succeeded.      Perhaps    the  did  he  almost  place  his  neck  in  the  noose, 

trainmen   smelled  the  liquor  on  the  en-  While  in  a  saloon  when  off  duty  one  day, 

gineer  as  they  gave  him  first  aid,  but,  if  he  was  just   about  to   order  a   drink   of 

so,  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  it.  rum  when  he  noted  a  keen-eyed  individ- 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Jim  got  ual  standing  in  back  of  him  with  hand  in 
back  to  work  again,  for  his  nerves  were  coat.  "Ready  to  snap  the  camera  on 
shattered.  But,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  me  \"  flashed  through  Horton's  mind.  In- 
warning  he  and  the  fireman  had  re-  stantly  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  ginger 
ceived,  the  two  continued  to  drink  heav-  ale,  and  the  stranger  stepped  back  with 
ily  off  duty  as  well  as  when  at  work.  On  a  queer  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
several  occasions  both  Jim  and  his  as-  About  a  year  after  Jim  had  been  dis- 
sistant  had  narrow  escapes  from  being  missed,  a  woeful  change  came  over  Hor- 
detected  in  saloons  by  spotters.  In  the  ton.  He  began  to  lose  weight.  His  face 
matter  of  alcoholic  drinking  the  railroad  became  bloated,  and  his  eyes,  which  had 
company  was  becoming  more  strict  ev-  previously  been  so  eagle-like,  were  now 
ery  hour.  One  day  the  engineer  was  blood-shot.  He  was  by  this  time  a  habit- 
"caught  with  the  goods."  He  was  called  ual  drunkard.  Late  hours,  and  constant 
into  the  superintendent's  office,  and  carousing  during  the  recreation  periods 
handed  a  photograph  showing  him  in  when  he  should  have  rested  from  his 
the  act  of  raising  a  glass  of  whisky  tO'  his  hard  work,  began  to  have  their  effect, 
lips  in  a  well-known  Hilldale  tavern.  At  His  first  and  only  thought  was  whisky, 
last,  the  railroad  detective  had  discov-  Before  another  year  had  passed  he  was 
ered  his  weakness.  There  was  no  argu-  in  debt.  To  make  matters  worse,  he 
ment  to  offer.  With  a  sickly  smile,  Jim  caught  a  serious  cold  which  confined  him 
"resigned"  from  the  service.  to  bed  for  several  weeks. 

A  clear-eyed  young  engineer  .now  took         He    never    returned     to     his     engine, 

charge  of  Bowen's  engine,    and    Horton  Friends  arranged  to  have  him  taken  to 

soon    found    that    he    had    no    time    for  a   widely-known    consumptive   camp      in 

liquor.     He   became  very   cautious   with  the  mountains.     Here  he  underwent  the 

his  little  brown  bottles,  for  the  new  engi-  best  treatment    known    for    tuberculosis, 

neer  had  told  him  that  he  hated  booze  but  he  lost  his  battle  for  life.    When  the 

and  everything  that  went  with  it.     But  priest     performed     the     last     rites,     the 

the  fireman  was  a    clever    man,    and    he  wasted    body    of    Horton    weighed    less 

managed   to   imbibe   deeply  without   the  than  100  pounds. 


EVERY  time  that,  under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  alcohol 
which  slows  the  perceptions,  makes  the  association  of 
ideas  more  difficult,  the  will  more  vacillating,  the  working 
man  sees  less  clearly,  thinks  less  directly,  wills  less  firmly, 
feels  less  sharply  the  prick  of  legitimate  discontent,  he  dimin- 
ishes by  so  much  the  capital  of  energies  at  the  disposal  of  his 
class  to  struggle  against  the  evils  from  which  it  suffers. 

What  is  needed  in  this  struggle  where  the  fists  are  very 
often  ineffective  is  not  impulsive  or  over-excited  men,  but 
those  who  have  a  cool  head,  steady  nerves,  a  clear  vision  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  conquered  and  of  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come.— Entile  Vandervelde. 
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Out-  iDoor  Oemperance  £6ucatlon 


Effective  Work  for  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 

By  Leland  Wells  Pollock,  Esq.,  Boston 


MANY  varieties  of  temperance  work 
are  open  to  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  everywhere,  such  as  as- 
sisting local  no-license  campaigns  and 
helping  to  elect  officials  with  proper  tem- 
perance convictions.  Endeavorers  can 
distribute  literature,  put  up  posters,  can- 
vass voters,  conduct  exhibitions,  hold 
mass  meetings,  organize  parades  and,  fin- 
ally, help  voters  to  the  polls. 

Waking  the  Workers 

But  every  effort  to  get  the  societies 
of  Middlesex  county  (Mass.)  enlisted  in 
an  adequate  way  in  temperance  work 
failed  dismally  in  spite  of  the  remarkable 
temperance  wave  now  sweeping  the  land. 
They  would  not  respond  because  the 
members  were  asleep.  So  we  decided  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  by  stirring  up  our 
own  workers.  Enthusiastic  speeches 
were  made  in  every  union  and  the  young 
people  were  enlisted  on  pledge  cards,, 
each  signer  definitely  promising  to  get 
out  of  the  apparently  discouraged  it-is- 
no-use  class,  and  to  join  a  band  of  "1920 
warriors"  who  were  pledged  to  respond 
when  called  upon  by  the  leaders. 

Making  Public  Sentiment 

Soon  over  2,800  hustlers,  all  ready  for 
action,  were  banded  together  and  effi- 
cient, energetic  young  men  felt  the  pulse 
of  life  and  became  the  union  and  society 
chairmen  as  a  result.  But  when  we  at- 
tempted some  real  work — tried  to  get  a 
law  passed,  we  failed  again,  now  because 
public  sentiment  was  not  properly  aroused 
in  Massachusetts.  So  we  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  arousing  interest  by  educa- 
tional work. 

We  are  beginning  with  out-door  poster 
boards.  Some  75  splendid  posters  (29x42 
inches)  can  be  had  for  five  or  ten  cents 
each  and  a  $1  board  will  hold  them  on  the 
corner  of  the  church  lot  or  near  a  school 
ground.     We  have  many  of  them  up. 

But  we  submit  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  efficiency  is  secured  by  our  7x9 


billboards — we  have  21  up  over  our 
county  and  more  coming — upon  which 
frequently-changed,  snappy  phrases  are 
answered  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  tem- 
perance slogan.  Thus :  "Yes,  Beer  is 
Food — Poisoned,  Rotted,  Ruined !  A  Sa- 
loonless  Nation  by  1920."  Or,  "In  Sick- 
ness or  Emergency?  Why  ADD  a  Dose 
of  Poison !  A  Saloonless  Nation  by 
1920." 

People  will  not  read  a  long  poster.  It 
is  said  that  50  per  cent  of  our  education 
is  gained  by  glances  at  book  titles,  news- 
paper headlines,  events  in  real  life,  etc. 
One  glance  absorbs  this  poster.  The  type 
is  readable  at  a  distance  as  one  hurries 
by.  The  permanent  answer  is  on  the  six 
bottom  sections  and  the  questions,  to  be 
changed  monthly,  are  on  two  separate 
sheets  at  the  top  to  cut  down  the  expense 
of  changes.  Being  at  the  top,,  .the  first 
casual  glance  takes  in  the  new  thought. 
Though  an  unbeliever  swears  he  will  not 
read  the  pernicious  things,  if  he  forgets 
and  glances  ever  so  unintentionally  once 
during  the  month  he  is  lost — the  new 
truth  will  land.  The  bottom  portion 
which  might  not  be  read  is  the  same,  so 
does  not  need  to  be  read;  it  is  remem- 
bered. And  this  constant  reiteration  of 
the  same  answer  not  only  drives  "home" 
a  new  truth  each  time,  but  keeps  beating 
the  possibility  of  a  Saloonless  Nation  into 
the  mind  until  even  the  antagonistic  voter 
unconsciously  becomes  reconciled  to  the 
thought.  "Repetition  is  reputation  in  ad- 
vertising." 

The  smaller  sizes  cannot  be  read  so  far. 
Larger  boards  are  not  practicable.  It 
does  not  pay  to  keep  up  the  same  sign, 
and  changes  are  only  possible  when  the 
printing  is  done  wholesale  for  many 
boards,  so  the  expense  must  be  kept 
down.  We  rent  our  spaces  for  $1.60  per 
month,  or  build  our  own  boards  on  vacant 
lots  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $10.  The 
posters  cost  40  cents. 

We  will  gladly  supply  these  things  to 
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others    at    cost.      The    "1920    Warrior"  society  can,  and  live  ones   should,  have 

cards  will    arouse    interest    and  band  to-  up  one  such  board.     We  would  welcome 

gether  the  dependables.     The  large  and  suggestions  or  inquiries.     Our  motto  is 

small  posters  fit  every  community.  Every  "A  Saloonless  Nation  by  1920." 


Poster  Suggestions 

By   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Tilton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman    Alcohol    Education    Committee,    Boston    Associated    Charities 


THE  editor  has  asked  me  to  jot 
down  my  experience  with  alcohol 
education  posters. 

I  believe  that  to  do  good  work  among 
the  rank  and  file,  you  need  a  single  state- 
ment that  can  be  read  at  a  distance  and 
at  a  glance.  The  hostile  and  indifferent 
will  not  stop  to  read. 

A  good  outdoor  poster  is :  To'  Think- 
ing Men!  Our  Prison  Commission  re- 
ports that  96  per  cent  of  those  impris- 
oned (191 1 )  were  drinking  men. 

But  a  better  poster  is  this :  Promotion 
Only  to  Total  Abstainers.  New  Rule  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Works. 

The  reason  that  is  better  is  that  it 
comes  from  an  outsider,  from  cold  busi- 
ness. The  reformer's  statement  is  al- 
ways taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  cold 
business  is  cold  fact,  and  the  public  needs. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  mention  is 
this :  that  amateurs  want  to  change  their 
posters  too  often.  Advertising  men  say 
that  it  is  seeing  a  thing  a  thousand  times 
that  really  does  the  work.  It  must  sink 
into  the  system,  like  a  household  word, 
to  be  really  effective.  Three  months  is 
none  too  long  to  keep  up  a  poster. 

Where  you  cannot  get  people  to  use 
bulletin  boards  of  some  size,  linen  posters 
placed  on  private  trees  do  good  work. 
Everyone  reads  what  Mrs.  So-and-So 
places  on  that  tree  in  her  front  yard. 

The  poster,  however,  is  somewhat  lost 
in  large  cities.  Here  lantern  slides  placed 
on  sheets  attached  to  buildings  do  good 
work.  Outdoor  lantern  slides  must  be 
very  simple. 

I  have  now  eight  little  silhouettes,  all 
the  people  against  alcohol — Ty  Cobb,  the 
Doctor,  the  Soldier,  etc.,  and  what  they 
say.  These  simple  little  .figures  stand 
out  in  the  summer  night  and  carry  their 
message  attractively  to  the  brain-fagged 
passer-by. 

But  the  best  thing  about  posters  is  not 
that  they  are  a  fresh  handle  to   an  old 


subject,  and  thus  give  people  something 
fresh  to  do ;  they  make  alcohol  news.  It 
is  news — when  the  Women's  Club  votes 
to  place  posters  through  the  town,  and  it 
seems  to  me  crime  (almost)  when  the 
news  that  the  women  are  posting  the 
posters  is  not  put  in  the  press. 

An  ounce  of  newspaper  publicity  is 
worth  a  pound  of  posters — for  the  press 
reaches  the  whole  town.  Do  not  neglect 
publicity.     Cultivate  it. 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  is 
trying  a  new  plan  which  could  be  easily 
copied.  It  offers  free  to  anyone  who  will 
post  them,  five  linen  posters  and  five  pa- 
per posters,  linen  for  trees  and  poles,  pa- 
per for  windows  and  for  your  local  press. 

The  poster  reads  thus  : 

PROHIBITION 
HELPS ! 

IT   REDUCES    WRECKAGE 


TYPICAL    EXAMPLE 

Murders  in  Alabama* 

Under  Prohibition   (in   191 1) 88 

Open  Saloons    (in   1912) 306 

NATIONAL    PROHIBITION 
WILL    HELP    MORE 

It  will  abolish  entirely  the  ORGANIZED 
LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  which  strains  every 
nerve  to  increase  its  output,  stimulates  desire 
by  advertisement  and  sells  its  wares  openly  on 
every  street  comer  to  every  Adventurous  Boy. 

Experts  say  that  $3,000  A  DAY  is  often 
spent  in  Boston  and  vicinity  advertising  liquor 
and  declare  that  this  sum  would  not  be  in- 
vested unless  it  created  at  least 

$15,000  WORTH   OF   EXTRA  DRINKING. 

Therefore,  while  we  believe  in  Voluntary  To- 
tal Abstinence  based  on  Education,  as  the 
ideal  solution 

WE  ALSO   FAVOR 

NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 


City   of   Birmingham. 
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Out-Door  Work  in  Washington 

By  Georgia  Robertson,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  world  is  indebted  to  this  cruel 
war  for  an  impetus  to  a  vast  move- 
ment against  alcohol  wJiich  is 
sweeping  around  the  globe,  and  which  in 
its  effects  on  the  mental,  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  world's  inhabi- 
tants is  without  precedent  in  history. 

Some  of  the  nations  at  war  have 
learned  that  the  worst  enemy  they  have 
to  face  is  drink. 

In  1908,  the  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration, through  its  hand-made  charts,  be- 
gan telling  of  the  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations which  well-known  scientists  at 
home  and  abroad  had  made  concerning 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  and 
body,  its  relation  to  disease,  heredity, 
shortening  of  life,  accidents  and  effi- 
ciency. 

At  the  Fifteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography  these 
and  other  exhibit  material  of  the  Feder- 
ation received  an  award  of  merit,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  attracted  their  full  share 
of  attention  at  the  World  in  Baltimore, 
and  also  the  World  in  Chicago.  They 
were  in  evidence  at  two  International 
Safety  Expositions  in  New  York  and  at 
the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  there,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  been  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  posters  of 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
based  upon  a  part  of  this  exhibit  material 
have  appeared  many  times  at  lectures  be- 
fore Sunday  Schools  and  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Board  of  Education  having 
approved  their  use  in  Washington  and 
selected  those  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

They  have  also  been  used  at  the  milk 
stations  of  the  Diet  Kitchen  and  the  rest 
rooms  for  the  men  at  the  car  barns. 

They  had  the  distinction  of  appearing 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  capitol 
of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  debate  upon  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1914. 

They  have  been  displayed  from  the 
outside  of  twenty-five  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  including  churches,  mis- 
sions, Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and  one  rail- 
way ticket  ofifice  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Most   of  these   are   still   in   place,   being 


changed  every  week.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
also  uses  them  in  its  gymnasium. 

One  minister  estimated  at  first  that  an 
average  of  500  people  a  day  stopped  to 
read  the  one  in  front  of  his  church. 

In  Washington  it  is  felt  that  the  post- 
ers have  been  a  powerful  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  about  the  real  effects 
of  alcohol  mentally,  morally  and  phys- 
ically and  upon  heredity,  efficiency  and 
accidents.  In  them  the  liquor  people  find 
convincing  statements  they  cannot  dis- 
pute, for  the  authority  on  which  each  one 
is  based  is  given  on  the  poster. 

* 

Scientific  Temperance  Exhibit 
in  Lowell 

By  Rev.  R.  G.  Clapp,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Nearly  25,000  people  visited  the  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Exhibit  at  50  Central 
street,  Lowell,  during  the  14  days  it  was 
open.  Two  hundred  workers  were  in  at- 
tendance in  relays  to  record  attendance, 
demonstrate  the  exhibit,  and  secure  sig- 
natures to  pledge  cards  and  cards  in  fa- 
vor of  local  no-license  or  national  prohi- 
bition. Hundreds  signed  one  or  more  of 
these  cards.  The  store  was  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  brilliantly  lighted 
and  capacious,  with  exits  on  two  streets. 
Four  show  windows  made  the  display 
partly  available  to  the  public  during  the 
morning  hours  when  the  doors  were 
closed.  From  noon  to  9:30  or  10  p.  m. 
a  constant  stream  poured  in  to  look  and 
listen.  The  display  was  made  up  by  a 
local  committee  of  ten  chosen  by  a  meet- 
ing of  representative  churches,  orders  and 
civic  societies  called  by  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron Permanent  Committee.  This  perma- 
nent committee  grew  out  of  a  campaign 
instituted  by  the  Federation  of  Churches. 
In  the  exhibit  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  workers  have  co-operated. 
The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
and  the  Cambridge  Poster  Committee 
collections  were  used  as  well  as  the  charts 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  local  pla- 
cards. The  campaign  was  continued  by 
street  speeches  and  indoor  rallies  and 
headed  up  in  a  parade  ten  days  before  the 
city  election. 
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The  Lincoln-Lee  Legion's  Temperance  Educational  Campaign 

Bv  MiLO  G.  Kelser,      Westerville,  Ohio 

Assistant  Secretary 


WITH  the  cooperation  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools,  the  Lincoln-Lee  Le- 
gion is  conducting  a  nation-wide 
campaign  of  scientific  temperance  educa- 
tion. It  is  using  the  large  posters  pro- 
duced by  the  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration of  Boston  and  published  by  the 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company. 

The  Material 

It  furnishes  to  each  cooperating  school 
forty  posters  and  a  poster  board  on  which 
to  exhibit  them ;  also  leaflets  and  Quar- 
terly Temperance  Sunday  programs. 
The  posters  are  24  by  36  inches.  The 
leaflets  are  3  by  6  inches  and  are  repro- 
ductions of  the  large  posters.  Both  post- 
ers and  leaflets  are  printed  in  colors,  for 
the  most  part.  The  programs  are  6  by  9 
inches,  four-page  folders  and  adapted  for 
use  as  opening  and  closing  services  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  Posters  and  leaflets, 
by  illustrations,  facts  and  figures,  show 
scientifically  the  effects  of  beverage  alco- 
hol on  body  and  brain,  on  heredity,  grow- 
ing children,  skill,  culture,  morals  and 
character.  They  also  show  the  benefits 
of  total  abstinence.  The  program  con- 
tains stirring  songs  and  responsive  read- 
ings that  give  each  quarter  the  last  word 
in  the  nation-wide  battle  for  prohibition. 
The  Plan — Pupil,  Home,  General  Public 

The  plan  is  to  exhibit  a  poster  during 
the  Sunday  School  hour,  also  usually  be- 
fore Sunday  morning  and  evening  con- 
gregations, and,  afterward,  for  an  entire 
week  in  front  of  the  church,  facing  the 
street,  where  it  will  catch  the  eye  of  every 
passer-by.  One  especially  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  is  that  it  takes  no  time 
from  the  Sunday  School.  The  exhibited 
poster,  as  a  silent  teacher,  makes  its  in- 
delible impression  upon  every  Sunday 
School  and  church  attendant  and  upon 
every  passer-by. 

People  Will  Read  Posters 

On  a  recent  Sunday  evening,  a  pastor 
in  whose  church  a  poster  had  been  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  entire  day  asked 
an  expression  of  the  large  congregation 
assembled  as  to  how  many  during  the 
day  had  read  the  poster,  and,  to  his  grat- 
ification, every  one  arose.  A  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  Sunday  School  in  Co- 


lumbus, Ohio,  whose  church  is  on  a  prom- 
inent corner,  says  he  can  conservatively 
declare  that  an  average  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons a  day  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks 
have  stopped  to  read  the  poster  exhibited 
in  front  of  the  church.  It  is  the  universal 
testimony  that  wherever  a  poster  is  ex- 
hibited along  the  street  individuals  and 
groups  are  constantly  standing  before  it. 

Leaflet  Posters  Reach  the  Homes 

The  leaflets  reproducing  posters  are 
distributed  to  members  of  the  school  and 
congregation  as  they  are  passing  out, 
with  an  understanding  that  they  are  to 
be  taken  home,  read  by  members  of  the 
family  and  then  passed  on  to  neighbors, 
with  the  request  that  they  read  and  also 
pass  them  on  with  a  similar  request.  In 
this  manner,  almost  every  individual  and 
home  in  the  community  is  systematically 
reached  with  the  scientific  temperance 
message  every  week. 

A  State  Test 

A  twenty  weeks'  campaign  of  this 
character  has  just  been  concluded  in 
Ohio.  More  than  a  thousand  Sunday 
Schools  have  cooperated.  What  they 
think  of  it  is  indicated  in  a  leaflet  of  tes- 
timonials, entitled  "A  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses," which  will  be  sent  with  complete 
information  as  to  the  plan  to  any  one 
writing  for  it.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  campaign  of  scientific  temper- 
ance education  was  a  big  factor  in  cut- 
ting in  two  Ohio's  wet  majority  of  1914. 
The  schools  that  conducted  the  twenty 
weeks'  campaigns  are  now  re-enlisting 
for  the  forty  weeks',  and  we  believe  that 
this  scientific  temperance  educational 
work,  systematically  prosecuted,  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  wiping  out 
Ohio's  remaining  wet  majority  in  the 
near  future.  A  similar  campaign  has 
also  been  in  progress  in  Vermont  since 
September. 

How  It  Works 

The  beneficent  results  so  far  clearly 
evident  are: 

I.     That  the  children,  attracted  by  the' 
beautifully   colored   posters   and   leaflets, 
study  out    their    meaning    and  indelible 
impressions  are  made  upon  their  tender 
minds.     They  take  the  leaflets  home  and 
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older  members    of    the    family    are  im- 
pressed. 

2.  Adult  members  of  the  school  and 
congregation  master  the  teachings  and 
are  thus  made  efficient  dry  workers. 
They  pass  the  leaflets  on  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  those  they  meet  on  the  street, 
thus  extending  scientific  temperance 
teaching  to  thousands  of  non-church- 
going  and  saloon-supporting  individuals 
and  homes. 

3.  The  multitudes  passing  along  the 
street  or  highway,  among  them  the 
drinker  and  saloon  sympathizer,  get  the 
message  of  the  exhibited  posters.  The 
same  poster  exhibited  at  the  same  time 
before  the  church  in  a  town  or  city  is  a 
good  thing  because,  by  repetition,  the 
impression  made  on  the  passer-by  is 
deepened. 

The  people  like  the  plan  because  it  im- 
parts the  much-needed  temperance  teach- 
ing to  the  Sunday  School  attendants 
without  taking  time  from  the  iregular 
Sunday  School  hour;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  this  plan  the  Sunday  School  is 
promoting  a  work  of  temperance  educa- 
tion that  benefits  the  entire  community. 

Useful  in  Both  Wet  and  Dry  States 

Although  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Poster  campaign  very  naturally  increases 
the  dry  vote  where  an  election  is  on  in 
a  wet  and  dry  fight,  it  is  not  intended  es- 
pecially as  a  campaign  measure.  It  is  an 
educational  movement  and  its  teachings 
are  fundamental.  It  is  opportune  in  any 
state  and  at  any  time.  The  nineteen 
states  that  now  have  prohibition  are  in- 
augurating these  Scientific  Temperance 
Educational  campaigns  in  order  to 
deepen  temperance  conviction  and  thus 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
law.  The  states  that  are  hopelessly  wet 
are  likewise  inaugurating  these  cam- 
paigns of  temperance  education  in  order 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  in- 
crease the  dry  vote  and  make  possible  a 


future  victory  over  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
states  that  are  planning  to  vote  on  the 
state  prohibition  issue  in  the  fall  of  1916 
are  also  promoting  them  as  a  special 
means  of  aiding  in  the  fight.  So  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  this  great  Scientific 
Temperance  Educational  Campaign  by 
poster  and  leaflet  now  being  inaugurated 
by  the  Lincoln-Lee  Legion  in  and  by  the 
Sunday  Schools  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  every  state  and 
every  condition. 

If  any  one  who  would  like  to  know  all 
about  the  plan  will  fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail 
at  once  the  'coupon  below,  information 
will  be  promptly  and  gladly  sent.  If  the 
reader  is  not  a  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent or  pastor,  get  the  information 
and,  after  reading  it,  place  it  in  their 
hands,  with  an  urgent  request  that  they 
at  once  enlist  for  the  campaign. 

■•• 1916. 

Lincoln-Lee   Legion, 
Westerville,  Ohio. 

I  heartily  approve  your  plan  for  the 
Sunday  Schools  to  conduct  a  twenty 
weeks'  Scientific  Temperance  Educa- 
tinoal  Poster  campaign  to  help  make 
America  dry,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  from  you  at  once  the  terms  on 
which  you  carry  out  the  proposition  for 
our  school. 

Yours  for  a  saloonless  America. 

Name 

P.  O 

St.  or  R.  F.  D........ 

The  New  York  State  Charities  Asso- 
ciation is  displaying  a  two-panelled  ex- 
hibit, "Alcohol  and  Syphilis  Twin  Foes 
of  the  Brain."  On  the  alcohol  side  facts 
are  given  in  terse  sentences  as  to  special 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain,  and  be- 
neath is  the  sentence,  "Alcohol  Causes  at 
Least  Five  Dififerent  Kinds  of  Insanity." 


When  courage  fails  and  faith  burnis  low 
And  men  are  tired  grown, 

Hold  fast  thy  loyalty,  and  know 
That  Truth  still  moveth  on. 


Who  foUow^  her,  though  men  deride, 

In  her  strength  shall  be  strong, 

Shall  see  their  shame  become  their  pride 

And  share  her  triumph  song! 

— Hostner. 
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Campaignins  Against  Alcohol 

THE  New  York  Department  of 
Health  made  the  seven  days,  Feb- 
ruary 20-27,  a-  week  of  special  edu- 
cational work  against  alcohol  throughout 
that  great  city.  Ministers  were  asked  to 
preach  on  the  subject,  policemen  were 
armed  with  information  leaflets  that  they 
were  to  give  out — and  the  department  has 
some  interesting  ones  to  which  more  pub- 
lic reference  will  be  made  in  a  later  num- 
ber of  the  Journal. 

When  municipal  machinery  begins  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  alcohol  in 
individual  habit  and  social  custom,  it  is 
evidence  that  the  end  is  not  far  away. 

Meanwhile,  as  is  usually  the  case,  pri- 
vate initiative  led  the  way  in  showing  the 
importance  of  education  as  a  preventive 
measure,  and  in  devising  original  meth- 
ods. 

The  Journal  has  asked  several  work- 
ers to  outline  for  its  readers  their  experi- 
ence and  conclusions  in  publicity  work, 
especially  such  as  will  reach  the  man  on 
the  street  who  will  not  attend  a  "tem- 
perance meeting"  but  who,  unless  he  is 
blind  or  deaf,  cannot  very  well  escape 
seeing  or  hearing  some  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  these  methods. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  some  points 
there  are  dififerences  in  the  methods  of 
using  illustrative  material.  One  writer, 
for  instance,  would  change  posters 
weekly ;  a  second  believes  they  should 
remain  up  at  least  three  months ;  a  third 
changes  half  the  sign  frequently,  leaving 
the  lower  half  permanent.  Each  method 
has  some  advantages.  The  poster  left 
for  a  long  time  may  cease  to  command 
attention    because    the    passer-by  simply 


gets  accustomed  to  seeing  it  in  place ; 
there  is  nothing  new  to  attract  or  chal- 
lenge interest.  When  changed  too  fre- 
quently the  value  of  repetition  is  lost. 
AVhat  that  value  is  depends  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  statement.  Something  is 
gained  by  frequent  changes  in  the  impact 
upon  the  mind  of  a  succession  of  truths. 

Vigor,  human  interest,  terseness,  sim- 
plicity— these  are  four  important  quali- 
ties of  successful  publicity  work  in  pre- 
senting the  truth  about  alcohol  so  that  it 
will  command  attention  and  grip  convic- 
tion. To  merely  placard  the  landscape 
with  exhortations  or  denunciations  would 
be  a  waste  of  money.  "Catchy"  phrases 
may  be  useful  in  attracting  attention,  but 
these  must  be  followed  up  with  informa- 
tion in  popular  form  that  will  instruct 
and  so  build  up  a  substantial,  permanent 
intelligence. 

One  of  the  next  developments  must  be 
wide  use  of  material  prepared  for  non- 
English  speaking  people  among  us.  Upon 
these  at  present  mere  text  posters  are  to- 
tally lost.  Illustrated  posters  are  a  little 
more  helpful  as  the  illustration  may 
rouse  attention  that  will  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation. But  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  directly  to  our  foreign-born  in  their 
native  languages.  There  is  material 
enough  available  now.  What  is  needed 
is  an  amount  of  money  large  enough  to 
meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  publication 
and  to  so  direct  the  use  of  material  that 
no  foreign-born  man  or  woman  can  es- 
cape the  information.  Until  this  is  done 
our  educational  structure  will  be  incom- 
plete at  a  seriously  important  point. 


Wisconsin  Business  Men  Back 
Educational  Work 

THE  word  "efficiency"  has  perhaps 
been  used  more  in  the  last  few  years 
than  any  word  except  the  common 
prepositions  and  nouns.  The  great  cry 
of  the  modern  business  man  has  been  for 
more  efficient  machinery,  more  efficient 
methods  and  more  efficient  labor. 

The  last  named  item  has  been  the  most 
difficult  to  develop  and  the  reason  is  that 
in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  man  it 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  evils  in  his 
mode  of  living.  Statistics  show  that  the 
chief  hindrance  to  efficiency  is  alcohol, 
and  big  business  men  everywhere  have 
decided  that  the  drinking  man  is  a  poor 
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investment  and  there  is  no  place  for  him  day  meal.     As  it  was  not  convenient  for 

in  an  efficient  business  organization.  them  to  get  any  other  beverage,  we  in- 

The     Fox     River     Valley     Efficiency  vited  a  milkman  to  deliver  and  offer  his 

League  was  organized  by  business  men  of  milk  to. the  men.     He  made  a  proposition 

this  valley  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  to  the  men  that  if  they  would  increase 

a  thorough  campaign  of  education  by  the  the  number  of  pints  of  milk  used  per  day 

use   of   such   methods  as  will   reach  the  to  lOO  pints  or  over  he  would  reduce  the 

average  man  to  show  that  alcohol  is  the  price  from  3c  per  pint  to  2^c  per  pint, 

tnost  fruitful    cause    of    accidents,  labor  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 

trouble,  crime  and  pauperism.  men  to  secure  new  patrons,  and  in  a  very 

The  success  of  the  Efficiency  Institutes  short  time  between  300  and  400  pint  bot- 

■held  in    Appleton    and    Oshkosh   shows  ties   of  milk  had  taken  the  place  of  an 

w^hat  can  be  done  when  the  leaders  in  any  equal   number  of  bottles  of  beer,  which 

city  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  an  enthu-  had  been  consumed  heretofore, 
siastic  and  businesslike  way.  "You  will  see  from  the  above  that  the 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  "Safety  problem  was  worked  out  very  satisfac- 

First"  movement  proves  that  men  will  re-  torily  by  the  employes  themselves  after 

spond  to  wise  and  persistent  efforts  to  they  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  do 

show  them  the  better  way.  so.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  propo- 

This  organization  proposes  to  conduct  sition  could  be  introduced  in  hundreds  of 

institutes  continuing  three  days  and  con-  shops  and  factories  with  very  little  ex- 

sisting  of  popular  addresses  and  an  anti-  pense  if  the  management  would  go  to  the 

alcohol  exhibit  under  the  following  sec-  trouble  of  taking  up  the  matter  with  some 

tions :    (i)    Alcohol    and    Efficiency,   (2)  reliable  milk   dealer  who  would   furnish 

Alcohol    and    Disease,    (3)    Alcohol    and  good  milk  to  the  employes." 
Vice  and  Crime,  (4)  Alcohol  and  Indus-  * 

^1*7)   (5)    Alcohol    and    Financial  Waste, 
(6)   Alcohol  and  the  Child,   (7)   Alcohol 


Parental  Poisons  and  Offspring 


and  Medicine,  (8)  Alcohol  and  the  Liquor  rrs  HE  study  of  the  possible  results  of 

Traffic,   (9)    Alcohol    and    Politics,    (10)  J_    paternal    poisoning   upon    offspring 

The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  Germany,  has  received  new  contributions  from 

(11)    Alcohol    and    the    Protest    of    the  experimenters  with  lead  reported  in  the 

Women,  and  (12)  (Name  of  city  in  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 

which  the  institute  is  being  conducted)  in  Hon  (Dec.  26,  1915),  which  says: 

Account  with  Alcohol.  Cole  and   Bachhuber.i  working  at  the 

In  addition  to  the  institute  itself,  leaf-  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Station,  fed  lead 
lets  will  be  distributed,  anti-alcohol  post-  acetate  to  rabbits  and  fowls.  Experi- 
-ers  will  be  put  up  in  mills,  factories  and  ments  with  rabbits  resulted  in, a  mortal- 
other  places,  and  short,  snappy  articles  ity  of  young  during  the  first  four  days 
on  every  phase  of  the  subject  will  appear  after  birth  of  47.7  per  cent  for  offspring 
in  the  local  papers.  of  leaded  males  as  contrasted  with  29.2 

The  League  has  employed  Mr.  Henry  for  the  offspring  of  normal  males.     The 

Stauffer  as  its  field  superintendent.  average  weight  at  birth  was  49.8  grams 

^  for  the  former,  59  grams  for  the  latter. 

With  Leghorn  hens  the  results  were  sim- 

Milk  Replaces  Beer  jiar.     When  the  hen  was  bred  to  a  cock 

SOME  months  ago,  the  press  reported  which  had  been  fed  lead  acetate,  27.5  per 

that  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  cent  of  the  embryos  in  fertile  eggs  died 

and  Light  Company  had  under  way  and  14.1  per  cent  of  the  chicks  born  alive 

a  plan  for  replacing  the  use  of  beer  by  died  in  less  than  three  weeks,  while  the 

that  of  milk.     A  letter  to  the  company  in-  corresponding  figures  were  only  17.2  per 

quiring  as  to  the  progress  of  the  under-  cent  and  3.7  per  cent  when  the  cock  was 

taking  brings  the  Journal  the  following  normal. 

reply  from    the    Welfare    Secretary,  Mr.  C.   V.  Weller,2    of    the    University  of 

Bert  Hall :  Michigan,  used  commercial  white  lead — 

"Formerly    a     great     number    of    men  basic  carbonate — and  fed  it  in  capsules  to 

working  at  what   is    known    as  our  Cold  n)  Coie  and  Bachhuber:  Proc.  Soc.  Expe.    Bid. 

Spring  Shops,  were  in  the  habit  of  drink-  and  Med.,  1914,  xn,  24               t,t  ^    t>         1,    ion 

.  ^     ,°             ^    '  1                             -.1      .1      •  (2)     Weller,     C.    V.:    Jour.     Med.     Research,     1915, 

ing  beer  as  a  beverage  with  their  noon-  xxxiii,  271. 
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guinea-pigs.  The  experiments  which  in- 
terest us  especially  are  those  with  leaded 
males,  and  these  are  some  typical  results 
which  he  obtained: 

Mated  with 
Free  Male.  Lead  Male. 
Number  of  offspring. ..  58  65 

Average  birth  weight, 

grams    81.5  66.3 

Number   stillborn    ....   3  3 

Died  first  week 2  9 

The  effect  of  alternate  matings  of  the 
same  normal  female  with  a  normal  and 
with  a  lead  male  is  also  interesting.  For 
instance,  the  birth  weights  of  the  off- 
spring of  a  free  male  were  79  gm.  in  two 
instances,  and  of  a  lead  male  54,  47  and 
40  gm. 

The  results  of  paternal  lead  poisoning 
in  guinea-pigs  are  shown,  not  in  sterility 
or  in  stillbirth,  but  in  reduction  of  weight 
at  birth,  and  this  underweight  persists 
through  life.  Next  to  this  the  most 
striking  change  is  the  high  rate  of  mortal- 
ity during  the  first  few  days  after  birth. 
Nine  out  of  65  offspring  of  leaded  males 


died  during  the  first  week,  but  only  two 
out  of  105  offspring  of  control  males. 

In  a  lecture  on  industrial  plumbism  de- 
livered in  London  in  191 1,  Thomas  Oliver 
declared  that  from  the  purely  physical 
point  of  view  a  nation's  strength  is  meas- 
ured by  its  reproductive  powers  and  the 
high  percentage  of  fitness  of  its  children. 
He  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  danger 
to  the  race  of  industrial  plumbism,  es- 
pecially as  it  affected  potential  mothers. 
In  our  country  this  danger  is  largely  con- 
fined to  men ;  but  that  it  is  a  serious  evil 
in  our  lead  trades  has  been  shown  by 
numerous  state  and  federal  investiga- 
tions. If  we  are  to  believe  that  this  re- 
sults in  impairing  the  efficiency  not  only 
of  this  but  also  of  the  coming  generation, 
it  would  make  a  strong  argument  for  the 
legal  regulation  of  the  lead  trades. 

All  this  evidence,  cited  by  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is 
valuable  in  its  contribution  to  the  alcohol 
question  as  it  is  further  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  life  cell  is  subject  to  changes 
from  parental  poisoning. 


Significant  Signs  of  Progress  Against  Alcohol 

F.om    Annual    Report    of    Secretary    of  The    Scientific   Temperance   Federation. 


WE  are  omitting. this  year  the  usual 
review  of  progress  in  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion. The  hurly-burly  and  distractions 
of  war  do  not  afford  in  Europe  the  quiet 
atmosphere  necessary  to  the  desire  for 
investigation  or  to  conducting  it.  Rather, 
for  the  past  17  months  Europe  has  been 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  a  practical 
test  of  what  had  already  been  learned. 
Here  also,  in  the  United  States,  save  for 
the  additional  reports  of  Dr.  Stockard  on 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  heredity,  which 
are  becoming  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  parental  alcoholism  may  spoil 
the  stuff  from  which  the  next  generation 
springs  into  being,  we  have  had  no  ex- 
haustive or  fundamentally  new  data 
about  alcohol.*  It  has  been,  rather,  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  growth  of  pragmatic  accept- 
ance of  truths  hitherto  established. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women,  attention 
at  last  roused  to  the  demonstrations  of 


*  This  was  written  before  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Carnegie  Institution  (Jan.  Journal,  page 
118)    appeared. 


what  alcohol  is  doing  to  human  lives  and 
to  society,  are  taking  the  truths  into  their 
own  lives,  bringing  them  to  the  test  of 
experience  now  more  intelligently  inter- 
preted by  scientific  knowledge,  and  are 
not  only  frankly  acknowledging  their  ac- 
ceptance of  these  truths  but  are  them- 
selves passing  on  knowledge  of  them. 

The  most  significant  signs  of  this  ad- 
vance in  public  recognition  of  the  truth 
about  alcohol  have  come  first  from  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  especially  from 
Great  Britain,  in  a  form  that  compelled 
attention  and  have,  perhaps,  produced 
more  actual  results  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe,  as  attention  thus  once 
caught  inevitably  gives  further  heed  to 
other  facts. 

Development  of  Public  Health  Work 
The  determination  of  the  New  York 
Health  Department  to  undertake  educa- 
tion against  alcohol  struck  the  keynote 
for  decided  advance  along  official  lines. 
In  view  of  the  emphasis  which  the  Fed- 
eration for  several  years  has  been  giving 
to  the  importance  of  health  officials  doing 
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this  very  work,  there  was  some  compen- 
sation 111  observing  that  the  reasons 
which  the  Health  Commissioner  gave  the 
board  for  undertaking  the  campaign 
against  alcohol  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  voiced  in  phrases  repeating  in 
word  and  often  in  sequence  the  headings 
of  posters  of  the  Federation.  Other  ob- 
viously Federation  material  has  appeared 
as  the  basis  of  much  popularized  pre- 
sentations of  facts  in  the  language  of  the 
boy  on  the  street  in  publications  of  the 
Health  Department.  While  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  observe  this  use  of  material,  the 
chief  reason  for  gratification  in  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  Health  Department  is 
doing  the  work  and  is  willing  to  stand  up 
and  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  at 
present  seems  to  be  within  it.  There  is 
always  the  danger,  of  course,  that  in  a 
municipal  board  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  alcoholic  interests  eventually  to  so 
manipulate  affairs  that  no  good  at  all 
would  be  done  or  possibly  even  consider- 
able harm.  For  this  reason,  Board  of 
Health  work  should  be  carefully  watched 
in  its  development. 

New  Versus   Old  Viewpoints 

The  second  significant  omen  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  statement  concerning  alco- 
hol authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

As  in  the  recent  Atlantic  Monthly  ar- 
ticles by  John  Koren,  we  see  the  back- 
wash of  old  currents  of  interpreting  sci- 
entific truths  to  the  comfort  of  moderate 
drinkers ;  so  in  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board's  statement  we  have  the  fresh,  new 
current  of  frank  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation  of  alcohol, 
bearing  no  narcotic  soothing  of  the  mod- 
erate drinker  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
habit,  but  instead  a  frank  warning  of  his 
dangers.  It  is  interesting  to  compare, 
section  by  section,  the  angle  at  which  Mr. 
Koren,  a  non-scientific  man  (so  far  as 
hygiene  is  concerned)  displays  certain 
facts,  and  that  chosen  by  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  which  includes  our 
most  eminent  American  hygienists  like 
Surgeon-General  Blue,  Major  General 
Gorgas,  nine  state  Health  Commission- 
ers, the  director  of  the  United  States 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  scientists  like  Dr. 
M.  J.  Rosenau  of  Harvard,  Sedgwick  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  Theobald 
Smith  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dav- 


enport of  the  Eugenics  Record  office,  and 
many  others. 

The  life  insurance  statistics  which  Mr. 
Koren  airily  dismisses  as  based  upon 
classifications  "so  unsatisfactory  and 
open  to  possible  errors  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  are  chiefly  of  speculative  in- 
terest," the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  de- 
clares seem  consistent  "now  that  accurate 
laboratory  evidence  is  available  regard- 
ing the  physiological  effect  of  alcohol  in 
so-called  moderate  doses  and  the  higher 
mortality  among  so-called  moderate 
drinkers  is  only  what  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  the  light  of  the  most  re- 
cent knowledge  regarding  its  effects 
upon  the  human  organism,  not  only  in 
the  causation  of  disease  but  in  lowering 
the  defense  to  disease  and  increasing  the 
liability  to  accident,  the  tendency  of  care- 
less living." 

Mr.  Koren  plaintively  concludes  that 
at  present  science  can  make  no  other  re- 
ply to  the  man  who  thinks  that  the  use 
»  of  alcoholic  beverages  benefits  him  in 
various  ways  than  the  old  so-called 
"Cambridge  Statement"  of  eighteen  years 
ago  which  declared  that  "none  of  the  ex- 
act results  hitherto  gained  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  contradicting  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view  the  conclu- 
sions which  some  persons  have  drawn 
from  daily  experience  that  alcohol  so 
used  ("moderate  use")  may  be  beneficial 
to  their  health." 

Thus  Mr.  Koren  in  1915  rests  upon  a 
declaration  of  18  years  ago,  the  conclu- 
sion that  science  supports  the  individual 
drinker  who  thinks  himself  competent  to 
exercise  his  judgment  that  his  drink  does 
not  harm  him  and  may  even  benefit  him. 

The  Hygienic  Reference  Board  in  1915 
takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  sci- 
entific evidence  accumulated  18  years  ago 
but  that  of  the  intervening  years,  points 
out  the  "lack  of  judgment"  often  shown 
by  those  even  slightly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol,  and  concludes : 

"The  laboratory  and  life  insurance  rec- 
ords simply  give  exact  expression  to  what 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge to  the  employer  of  men,  to-wit,  that 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  any  large 
group  of  men  is  harmful  and  lowers  the 
efficiency  of  the  group. 

"Individual  susceptibility  varies,  but 
the  man  who  thinks  he  is  an  exception 
and  can  indulge  with  safety,  may  find  he 
is  mistaken  only  after  serious  damage  to 
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the  body  has  been  done.  .  .  One's  own 
feelings  are  not  safe  guides  and  may  fail 
to  warn  of  danger  until  serious  damage 
has  been  done." 

The  plea  for  delay  in  action  against 
alcohol  voiced  so  suavely  by  Mr.  Koren 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  Whether 
or  not  he  intended  it  to  hamper  and  hold 
up  the  progress  of  popular  acceptance  of 


the  facts  about  alcohol,  the  liquor  inter- 
ests will  unquestionably  use  it  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Koren's  subtle  insinuations  against 
both  the  facts  and  present  educational 
methods  while  capable  of  doing  mischief, 
in  a  measure  have  had  their  sting  drawn 
in  advance  by  the  Health  Departments 
and  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Jan.   15,   1916 


THE    Scientific    Temperance  Feder- 
ation, in  many  respects,  has  had  one 
of  the  most  successful  years  in  its 
history  in  its  work  of  popular  education 
in  the  facts  about  alcohol. 
Exhibits 

The  large  exhibit  has  been  at  the  Pan- 
ama Exposition  in  connection  with  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  exhibit,  all  under  the 
charge  of  the  Federation  Field  Secretary, 
Miss  Wills.  From  500  to  2,000  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
many  foreign  countries  visited  the  exhibit 
daily. 

This  exhibit  is  now  making  a  six 
months'  tour  of  western  cities  in  connec- 
tion with  other  social  service  exhibits 
from  the  Panama  Exposition. 

Other  Federation  exhibits  have  been 
rented  or  sold  for  use  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Texas,  Louisiana,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  In  one 
city  in  the  latter  state  25,000  visitors  saw 
the  exhibit  in  two  weeks. 

Stereopticon  slides  exhibiting  the  facts 
about  alcohol  have  been  used  widely  in 
twelve  states,  Canada  and  Panama. 

The  value  of  the  exhibit  method  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  other  organiza- 
tions are  taking  it  up. 

Posters 

The  scientific  posters  prepared  by  the 
Federation,  published  and  effectively 
handled  by  the  American  Issue  Publish- 
ing Company  have  been  put  into  service 
in  every  state  and  territory  and  in  many 
foreign  countries.  They  have  had  a  note- 
worthy part  in  several  state  and  provin- 
cial Prohibition  campaigns  this  year  in 
the  United   States   and   Canadp.     Nearly 

1100,000  of  the  large  posters  have  been 
sent  out,  beside  the  thousands  of  the  two 
I 


smaller  sizes.  Sunday  Schools  have  done 
a  splendid  work  with  these  posters  in 
1915,  especially  under  the  Lincoln-Lee 
Legion  plan  which  places  the  informa- 
tion of  the  posters  before  Sunday  Schools 
and  through  them  carries  it  into  the 
homes  and  to  the  general  public. 

Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  ex- 
position and  campaign  committees,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  and  employers  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies  are  also  using  this  ma- 
terial. 

Editorial  Work 

Editorial  work  has  furnished  over  150 
different  articles  for  the  temperance  and 
religious  press,  besides  the  editing  of  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal  which 
was  doubled  in  size  a  year  ago,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  in 
America  for  the  serious  presentation  of 
social  and  scientific  facts  concerning  al- 
cohol. A  series  of  new  scientific  pamph- 
lets, edited  this  year,  is  just  off  the  press, 
amounting  to  nearly  200  pages  of  text. 
It  includes  a  dozen  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  the  alcohol  question  by  sci- 
entific writers  in  Europe,  such  as  Kraepe- 
lin,  Bunge,  Laitinen,  Wlassak,  Vander- 
velde,  and  others.  All  are  important, 
but  Kraepelin's  "University  Student  and 
the  Alcohol  Question"  and  "The  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Alcohol  Question"  by 
Prime  Minister  Vandervelde  of  Belgium, 
are  of  special  interest  just  now.  Most  of 
this  material  had  never  been  available  in 
English  before  and  none  of  it  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Reference  Library 
The  Federation  Library  in  its  new  lo- 
cation in  Boston  has  been  used  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  of  the  ques- 
tion from  Harvard,  Boston  University 
and   other   college   and   preparatory   stu- 
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dents,  social  workers,  etc.,  who  are  glad 
to  use  the  special  resources  of  this  library 
which  contains  much  material  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  in 
any  library  open  to  the  public. 

With  this  reference  work  has  gone,  as 
usual,  a  large  and  important  correspond- 
ence answering  special  inquiries  for  in- 
formation from  physicians,  teachers, 
boards  of  health,  lecturers,  etc.,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Members 

For  1916  special  plans  are  being  made 
to  increase  membership  and  enlarge  the 
work  along  various  lines.  Those  who 
wish  to  further  the  work  can  do  so 
through  membership  in  the  following 
classes : 

Associate  members  pay  $2.00  annually 
and  receive,  if  they  desire,  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal  monthly. 

Active  members  pay  $5.00  annually. 
On  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  membership  they  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  They  re- 
ceive, if  they  desire,  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Journal  and  samples  of  all  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Federation. 

Sustaining  members  pay  $10.00  an- 
nually ;  a  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber by  the  payment  of  $100.00.  Both  sus- 
taining and  life  members  may  receive  the 
Federation  publications  if  they  desire. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be 
sent  addressed  to  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Needs 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  de- 
mand for  educational  work  and  facts 
about  alcohol,  $10,000  is  imperatively 
needed  for  the  Federation  work  for  1916. 

1.  To  enlarge  the  exhibits  and  to  keep 
them  at  work  under  competent  supervi- 
sion in  at  least  50  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  To  provide  another  secretary  and 
stenographer  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  new  posters,  pamphlets  and  ar- 
ticles for  the  general  press. 

3.  To  enlist  in  educational  work 
against  alcohol  agencies  not  now  co- 
operating in  such  education. 

4.  To  develop  and  get  into  operation 
certain  new  educational  plans  not  yet 
fully  employed  in  the  United  States. 

5.  To  supply  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  with  facts  about  alcohol  to  coun- 


teract the  pro-liquor  publications  fur- 
nished by  the  liquor  agencies. 

6.  To  secure  recognition  and  discus- 
sion of  the  alcohol  question  in  great  in- 
dustrial, educational,  social  welfare  and 
medical  conventions. 

7.  To  furnish  the  literature  urgently 
needed  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  are  no  funds  for  paying  for  it. 

8.  To  establish  systematic  study  of 
the  alcohol  question  by  women's  clubs, 
young  people's  societies. 

9.  To  conduct  training  classes  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  speakers  or  leaders 
in  the  educational  work  against  alcohol. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
has  proved  its  value  to  the  temperance 
movement  of  the  United  States. 

It  offers  givers  an  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  in  the  largest  sense. 

Prevention  through  education  is  funda- 
mental in  doing  away  with  the  evils  of 
alcoholism. 

Only  a  people  who  are  thoroughly  dis- 
abused of  the  old  erroneous  ideas  about 
alcohol  and  who  thoroughly  understand 
its  dangers  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety will  unite  to  overthrow  the  alcohol 

evil. 

* 

Russia  and  Prohibition 

CONDITIONS  in  Russia  under  the 
prohibition  of  vodka  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
war  period.  Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  summarizes  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Inebriety  (Jan.,  1916)  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  made  by  Dr. 
Alex.  L.  Mendelson,  of  the  Petrograd 
Town  Council,  and    reported    in  March, 

1915- 
The  arrests  for  drunkenness,  which  in 

Russia  occur  only  when  the  person  is 
disorderly,  fell  in  Petrograd  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1914  to  12,242  from  29,461 
in  the  first  six  months  before  vodka  was 
prohibited,  and  from  33,830  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913. 

There  was  some  increase  in  cases  of 
poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  methyl-alco- 
hol, but  the  sale  of  this  spirit  has  now 
been  placed  under  very  strict  control. 

Cases  of  mental  derangement  due  to  al- 
cohol at  the  Obukhov  Hospital  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  years  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  respectively,  114,  117  and  67, 
with     a     somewhat     higher     death-rate 

(Continued  on  Page  166) 
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The  Prevention  of  Insanity 

By  E.  L.  Transeau,  Boston 

IN  the  reports  of  the  mortality  statis-  From  the  standpoint  of  economy  alone 

tics  of  the  United  States,  ten  causes  of  it   is    therefore    urgent    that  the  people 

death    stand    prominently    above    the  learn  the  causes  of  insanity  and  how  they 

others  in  numbers,  reaching  tens  of  thou-  may  be  reduced  or  prevented, 

sands  where  the  others  reach  thousands.  ^j^     Causes 

The  disease  which  carries  off  the 
largest  number  of  persons  annually—  Modern  writers  on  the  subject  men- 
tuberculosis— claimed  in  1913,  93,421.  tion  as  the  leading  causes  of  insanity  the 
Since  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  have  be-  great  triumvirate,  alcoholism,  syphilis 
come  generally  understood,  organized  ef-  and  tuberculosis.  Lesser  causes  named 
forts  to  combat  it  have  begun  to  show  are  the  effects  of  physical  diseases,  such 
results.  as   typhoid    fever,    influenza,   diphtheria, 

Infant  mortality    carried    off    in   1913,  diseases   of  the   arteries,   heart   and   kid- 

52,865     children.      Organized     efforts    to  neys ;  also  bad  mental  habits  due  to  lack 

combat  the   causes,   especially  the   ante-  o^  proper  training, 

natal  causes    of    deaths    in  infancy,  have  Stress  and  Strain 

begun  to  make  some  impression  on  the  -r-i       ^               1         ■       r   ■, 

annual  rate  ^  stress  and  stram  of  the  struggle  for 

Deaths  from  infectious  diseases  approx-  existence  has  been _  advanced  as  an  im- 
imating  63,000  have  shown  a  marked  de-  Po^tant  cause  of  msanity,  but  mental 
cline  since  the  causes  became  generally  specialists  are  generally  agreed  that  in- 
understood  and  boards  of  health  were  te  lectua  efforts  alone  do  not  cause  men- 
empowered  to  suppress  the  causes  and  ^^^  breakdown  if  they  are  not  accom- 
quarantine  those  attacked.  P^^'^.^  ^y  hygienic  errors  and  depressing 

,   T^      ,  emotions,     l^ew  of  the  people  who  have 

Sixty  Thousand  Mental  Deaths  made  history  in  all  countries  of  the  world 

The  "intellectual  deaths"  in  this  coun-  have  been  the  coddled  and  pampered  pro- 
try  represented  by  the  insane  committed  teges  of  fortune.  Most  of  them  achieved 
to  asylums  and  hospitals  numbered  in  because  they  were  able  to  struggle  against 
1910  upwards  of  60,000,  and  the  rate  is  and  overcome  obstacles, 
believed  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  al-  .  Forbes  Williams  believes  that  it  is  the 
though  the  census  reports  furnish  no  J.'^^^  /"^^^^^  t^,^^  the  worries  of  civiliza- 
adequate  basis  for  judging  the  increase  *'°"  X"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  causes  of  insanity, 
because  of  the  growing  tendency  toward  f"^  ^^f  researches  of  the  alienists  appear 
.  ^-^  ^.  ,  •  ^  1  r  1  ^  ^  to  sustain  him. 
institutional  m  p  ace  of  home  care.     Or-  ^^-^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 

ganized    efforts    for   mental    hygiene  are  ^^^^.        ^^            alcoholism,   syphilis,   tu- 

spreadmg  needed  mformation   but  it  will  berculosis,  should  come  first.     But  inas- 

be  some  time  before  the  chief  causes  of  much  as  alcoholism  is  generally  admitted 

insanity  are  sufficiently  understood  by  the  to  be  of  very  large  influence  in  exposure 

people  to  effect  a  decrease  m  the  rates.  to  syphilis  and  in  causing  the  unhygienic 

The    economic    loss    from    insanity    is  conditions  that  promote  tuberculosis   and 

much  larger  than  that  from  the  other  dis-  as  it  is  also  a  large  factor  in  causing  the 

eases    causing   loss   of   life,   because   the  inefficiency    and    poverty    that    lead    to. 

physical  deaths  of  the  insane  may  not  oc-  worry,  anxiety  and  friction,  efforts  at  the 

cur  until    years    after    their    intellectual  prevention  o^    insanity    directed  against 

deaths      Some  live  long  enough  to  cost  alcohol,  cannct  fail  to  take  a  front  rank 

the  public  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  j^  efficiency. 

care  and  maintenance.     New  York's  32,-  ,               '  .  , 

657  institutional  insane  cost  in  one  year  "^^^  Forms  of  Insanity 

$5.659>942  and  the  nation's  187,554  in  in-  Someone  has  said  that  insanity  is  not 

stitutions  in  1910  cost  $32,804,450.  a  disease  but  a  state  of  the  mind.   There 

Insanity  also  takes  more  people  from  are  about  five  different  types  of  mental 

the  prime   of  life  than   do  most   of  the  states  described    and    named    by  mental 

largest  causes  of  death.  specialists: 
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Delirium, 

Mania  and  Melancholia  (or  manic-de- 
pressive), 

Dementia  Praecox  and  Paranoia, 

Psychasthenias — neurasthenia  and  neu- 
ropathic states, 

Dementia — mental  decay. 

Each  of,  these  has  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures and  more  or  less  well  understood 
causes. 

The  mental  states  arising  from  the  di- 
rect effects  of  acute  and  chronic  alcohol- 
ism belong  to  the  delirium  and  dementia 
classes. 

In  What  Way  Alcohol  Acts  as  a  Cause 

The  best  basis  for  estimating  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  is  furnished  by  consider- 
ing separately  the  three  w^ays  in  which  it 
is  believed  to  work:  (i)  directly  by  in- 
juring nerve  structures,  (2)  indirectly 
through  heredity  by  weakening  the  pre- 
natal life  cells,  and  (3)  contributory  by 
making  the  struggle  for  existence  harder 
through  inefficiency  and  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 

As  to  its  direct  action,  Dr.  Mott,  the 
noted  English  specialist,  says  that  acute 
intoxication  itself  is  insanity  in  miniature. 
The  order  of  symptoms  is :  first,  a  brisk 
flow  of  ideas,  inflamed  emotions,  excited 
talk  and  action,  unusual  self-confidence, 
stimulated  energy  with  diminished  self- 
control  ;  next,  incoherent  ideas  and  un- 
reasoning passion  ;  third,  stupidity  or  tor- 
por, which  is  temporary  dementia. 

The  states  that  occur  in  chronic  alco- 
holics, Dr.  Mott  classifies  as : 

1.  Mental  affections  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  al- 
cohol upon  a  usually  previously  healthy 
brain  for  a  considerable  time  causing  de- 
lirium tremens  and  polyneuritic  psycho- 
sis (the  inflammation  of  many  nerves  and 
a  characteristic  group  of  mental  symp- 
toms). Occasionally  these  terminate  in 
permanent  alcoholic  dementia  in  which 
recognizable  structural  changes  in  the 
brain  are  demonstrable. 

2.  Mental  affections  resulting  from 
alcoholism  occurring  in  an  individual  who 
is  either  potentially  insane  or  possesses 
a  morbid  temperament. 

3.  Cases  in  which  groups  i  and  2  may 
be  combined. 

'    4.     Dipsomania.     This  may  be  looked 
upon   as   a   form  of  periodic  insanity  in 


which  there  is  an  obsession,  an  unnatural 
craving  for  alcohol ;  in  the  intervals  the 
patient  may  lead  a  blameless  life. 

Damage  to  Structure 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the 
injury  caused  by  alcohol  to  a  brain  that 
may  have  been  previously  sound  has 
been  obtained  from  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  brains  of  animals  that  had 
been  given  alcohol  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  as  well  as  from  post  mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  brains  of  alcoholized  hu- 
man beings. 

If  examined  immediately  after  the  al- 
cohol is  taken,  a  condition  of  deep  con- 
gestion is  found,  while  examinations  after 
long  continued  use  have  revealed  thick- 
ened membranes  and  obliteration  of  fine 
granules  and  the  fading  out  of  parts  of 
the  brain  cells.  Some  of  these  changes 
of  structure  have  been  photographed  and 
pictured  so  as  to  show  the  actual  charac- 
ter  of  the  injury.  ^ 

Mode  of  Direct  Action 

Dr.  Wm.  Hanna  Thomson,  of  the  ,| 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  explains 
the  direct  attack  of  alcohol  as  a  chemical 
attack  upon  the  fats  and  albumens  of  the 
structures  which  slowly  changes  them.  A 
For  this  reason,  he  thinks  alcohol  is  more 
injurious  to  the  brain  than  opium  and 
cocaine,  which  have  no  such  action. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  by  specialists 
as  to  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
poisonous  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
brain  was  expressed  by  a  resolution  l| 
passed  by  the  alienists  and  neurologists 
of  the  United  States  in  1914.  It  stated 
that  alcohol,  when  taken  into  the  system, 
acts  as  a  definite  poison  to  the  brain  and 
other  tissues  and  that  its  effects  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  insane,  epileptic,  feeble- 
minded and  other  forms  of  mental,  moral 
and  physical  degeneracy. 

Indirect  Action 

Dr.  Mott  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
indirect  connection  between  alcohol  and 
insanity.  It  is  the  indirect  cause  of  vene- 
real infection  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases ;  it  accelerates  and  aggravates  syph- 
ilis and  tuberculosis.  It  also  undoubtedly 
lowers  the  virility  and  leads  to  mental 
and  physical  degeneracy  of  the  stock. 
This  leads  directly  to  the  abnormal  pre- 
disposition that  most  writers  emphasize 
as  the  foundation  of  alcoholic  insanity. 
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Origin  of  Predisposition 

Dr.  Henry  Berkeley,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
("Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases"),  has 
clearly  summarized  this  course  of  events. 
As  a  result  of  alcoholism  in  the  progeni- 
tors, there  appears  in  the  descendants,  he 
says,  "lowered  vitality,  stunted  growth, 
mental  and  moral  imbecility,  deaf- 
mutism,  sterility,  with  the  result  that  in 
a  few  generations  the  family  becomes  ex- 
tinct, or  consists  of  members  physically 
and  mentally  incapable  of  holding  their 
own  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence." 

The  Italian  mental  specialist,  Tanzi, 
believes  that  when  predisposition  is 
traced  back  in  the  ancestry,  it  also  is 
seen  to  come  from  external  causes.  Pro- 
fessor Dercum  also  says,  "Any  cause 
that  weakens  the  stock,  such  as  tubercu- 
losis and  alcoholism  in  the  ancestry,  or 
such  as  lessen  the  individual  powers  of 
resistance,  especially  the  abuse  of  poisons, 
notably  alcohol,  act  as  predisposing 
causes." 

Forms  of  Predisposition  to  Insanity 

Alcohol  may  act  both  through  heredity 
and  directly  in  predisposing  to  the  dis- 
ordered mental  states  classed  as  manic- 
depressive  (alternating  mania  and  mel- 
ancholia), dementia  (mental  decay),  de- 
mentia praecox  (loss  of  memory,  occur- 
ring generally  in  the  young,  usually  from 
defective  heredity),  neurasthenia  (ner- 
vous weakness)  and  neuropathic  condi- 
tions (various  kinds  of  delusions  and  ab- 
normal impulses),  also  the  hysterical 
tendency. 

Dementia 

Dr.  Alfred  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia, 
believes  that  the  chronic  form  of  alcoholic 
insanity  leads  inevitably  to  dementia. 
During  its  course,  delusions  may  develop, 
but  the  other  forms  of  insanity,  mania, 
melancholia,  paranoia  and  paresis  ap- 
pearing in  connection  with  chronic  alco- 
holism, he  believes,  are  due  to  a  combina- 
tion with  other  causes. 

Dementia,  he  thinks,  is  the  course  of 
purely  alcoholic  insanity.  The  first 
symptom  may  be  simply  signs  of  irrita- 
bility with  a  slight  weakening  of  the  will 
power  and  of  energy.  Then  follows  men- 
tal depression,  weakened  memory,  and 
power  of  application  for  work  and  grad- 
ually deteriorated  moral  sense  and  ideas 
of  propriety,  ignoring  of  conventionali- 
ties, indifference,  apathy,  brutality.    "His 


cerebral  functions  become  irreparably 
disorganized,"  says  Dr.  Gordon,  describ- 
ing this  condition,  "the  judgment  be- 
comes infantile,  the  patient's  dementia  is 
permanently  established." 

The  Neurasthenia  Class 

Mental  disorders  are  likely  to  develop 
in  persons  having  these  inherited  men- 
tal weaknesses  when  subjected  to  stress 
and  strain  because  they  have  less  than 
normal  resistance,  and  they  are  more  lia- 
ble than  those  of  strong  mentality  to  get 
into  trying  and  difficult  situations. 

The  intense  melancholy  of  the  neuras- 
thenic is  a  frequent  cause  of  suicide,  while 
the  opposite  state,  the  mania,  may  lead 
to  attacks  upon  others. 

Persons  with  such  weaknesses  are  more 
open  than  others  to  the  temptation  to  use 
alcohol  to  give  them  the  sense  of  well- 
being  of  which  they  feel  a  conscious  need. 
The  alcohol  increases  the  constitutional 
weakness.  Many  mild  cases  of  insanity 
might  never  have  developed  sufficiently 
to  require  asylum  treatment  if  their  con- 
dition had  not  been  made  worse  by  al- 
cohol. 

As  a  Contributory  Cause 

The  mental  distress  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  drunkards'  wives  is  probably  not 
exceeded  by  any  other  class  of  experi- 
ences. Besides  witnessing  the  moral  de- 
cline of  the  man  to  whom  she  has  devoted 
her  life,  she  has  to  face  the  effect  of 
deprivation,  or  the  prospect  of  it,  for  her- 
self and  her  children.  Her  own  suffer- 
ing must  affect  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  life  and  make  it  less  conducive  to 
normal  mental  development  in  her  chil- 
dren. 

One  instance,  at  least,  is  known  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  barely  saved  from 
developing  insanity  as  a  result  of  the  ter- 
ror inspired  by  a  drinking  father  in  the 
home.  She  had  probably  inherited  some 
nervous  instability  from  her  alcoholized 
father,  but  the  symptoms  which  brought 
her  to  a  dispensary  with  her  mother  did 
not  disappear  under  the  most  careful  ad- 
vice the  physician  could  give.  They  were 
dispelled  when  the  visiting  nurse,  after 
finding  that  her  drinking  father  made  the 
home  a  place  of  torment,  succeeded  in 
having  the  girl  removed  to  another  home. 

Yet,  while  her  condition  was  largely 
due  to  the  terror  caused  by  the  drinking 
father,  if  this  girl  had  gone  on  a  little 
longer  and  developed  insanity,  her  case 
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would  scarcely  have  found  its  way  into 
statistics  as  insanity  due  to  alcohol. 

The  Paralytic  Insane 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  in- 
dicative of  syphilis,  being  one  form  of 
S3'philitic  brain  disease. 

There  are  those  now  sane  who  have 
contracted  syphilis  and  who  are  on  the 
road  to  insanity  unless  medical  skill  can 
sufficiently  combat  the  poison  in  their 
blood.  Others  who  have  not  yet,  but  who 
will  contract  syphilis,  will  make  them- 
selves candidates  for  insanity. 

Thus,  war  on  syphilis— the  conditions 
and  influences  and  especially  the  traffic 
that  spreads  it— is  an  important  measure 
for  the  prevention  of  insanity. 

Forel  found  in  a  study  of  over  200 
cases  of  venereal  infection  that  75  per 
cent  of  them  contracted  the  disease  when 
slightly  intoxicated. 

If  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  syphilis 
among  men  were  contracted  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  then  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  combating  syph- 
ilitic insanity  both  in  men  and  in  the 
women  who  have  innocently  incurred  it, 
is  to  make  effective  war  on  alcohol. 

Estimates  of  the  Extent 

The  difference  in  the  estimates  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  alcohol  factor  in  insanity 
is  due  largely  to  the  difficulty  in  approxi- 
mating its  indirect  and  contributory  in- 
fluences. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  White  says:  "When  the 
multitudinous  ways  in  which  alcohol  may 
enter  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  men- 
tal disease  and  the  far-reaching  effects  it 
produces  are  considered,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  ho  statistical  study  can  begin  to 
fathom  the  problem." 

Dr.  Joseph  Collins  is  cited  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  as  stating  that  if 
alcohol  could  be  stamped  out  for  a  cen- 
tury, insanity  would  undoubtedly  shrink 
in  prevalence  75  per  cent.  In  this  esti- 
mate is  included  the  assumption  that  al- 
cohol is  the  most  potent  cause  of  poverty, 
that  it  has  a  direct  connection  with  syph- 
ilis and  that  it  exceeds  all  other  causes  of 
defective  heredity. 

Dr.  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  of  Albany, 
puts  syphilis  first  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
and  alcohol  second. 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury  cites  an  investi- 
gation in  the  Manhattan  Hospital,  New 
York,  that  gave  33  per  cent  of  insanity  as 
"due  directly  to  alcoholism,  adding  those 


cases   indirectly   due   to    alcohol,   66   per 
cent  of  men  patients. 

Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  of  the  Phipps  Psy- 
chopathic Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
states  (The  Survey,  Sept.  18,  191 5)  that 
the  nationalities  which  indulge  largely  in 
the  social  habits  of  alcoholism  or  in  or- 
dinary use  of  alcohol  recruit  the  largest 
number  of  insane  in  American  hospitals. 
The  percentage  of  insanity  varies  accord- 
ing to  nationality  from  less  than  i  per 
cent  to  39  per  cent  of  all  admissions. 

Taking  New  York  state  as  a  whole,  al- 
cohol was  officially  declared  a  cause  in 
22.2  of  all  male  admissions  in  the  year^ 
ending  September  30,  1913.  There  were 
also  12.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  history  of  intemperance,  but 
the  physicians  did  not  attribute  the  insan- 
ity to  it.  In  another  43.8  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  alcohol  was  said  to  have  been  used 
moderately.  Dr.  A.  J.  Rosanoff,  of  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital,  comments  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  some  unascer- 
tained degree  of  harm  has  been  produced 
by  the  alcohol  even  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned groups  of  cases,  even  though  a  con- 
servative judgment  has  refused  to  attrib- 
ute a  causative  influence  to  it.  The 
Michigan  Eugenics  Commission  declared 
that  one  person  in  every  twelve  admitted 
to  the  hospitals  (1913-14)  had  insanity  di- 
rectly caused  by  alcohol  besides  that  in 
which  alcohol  was  one  factor. 

In  Massachusetts  it  was  given  as  the 
sole  cause  in  13.9  per  cent;  in  New  York 
in  15. 1  per  cent. 

Thus  while  the  percentages  vary,  they 
show  that  everywhere  there  is  a  definite 
considerable  proportion  of  insanity  di- 
rectly caused  by  alcohol,  varying  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  population  from  8.5  to 
15  per  cent,  with  a  still  larger  percentage 
of  cases  into  which  alcohol  enters  as  a 
factor.  But  even  at  the  lower  figures, 
this  means  that  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
sixth  of  our  insane  population  is  such  be- 
cause of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Roseman  says  ("Preventive  Medi- 
cine") :  "All  the  poisons  that  assail  man 
through  accidents  and  dangerous  trades 
.  .  .  and  all  elaborated  within  his  system 
(from  diabetes,  kidney  disease,  etc.)  are 
together  responsible  for  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  number  of  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease that  are  due  to  his  deliberate  inges- 
tion of  one  poisonous  substance — al- 
cohol." 
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Roseman  thinks  alcohol  as  a  predispos- 
ing or  immediate  cause  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  a  third  of  all  ad- 
missions to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Prevention 

In  view  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
the  statements  her^e  presented  represents, 
what  is  at  least  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  effective  measure  for  the  pre- 
vention of  insanity? 

Dr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee On  Lunacy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  answers : 

"Not  much  time  need  be  spent  in  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  is  an  active  cause  of  insanity. 
This  is  a  question  that  will  receive  an  af- 
firmative answer  not  only  from  alienists 
and  physicians  generally,  but  also  from 
all  intelligent  students  of  the  effect  of  al- 
cohol upon  the  human  body. 

"Although  known  universally.,  as  an 
academic  truth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  importance  of  alcohol  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity  is  realized  by  com- 
paratively few.  Certainly  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  man  on  the  street  or  there 
would  be  fewer  saloons  and  drinking 
places." 


The  Why  and  How  of  Preventing 
Insanity 

United  States  Census  Statistics  show 
that  alcohol  was  a  direct  cause  of  6,122 
cases  of  insanity  admitted  to  institutions 
in  1910. 

Medical  research  shows  that  alcohol 
can  directly  injure  the  structures  neces- 
sary to  normal  brains. 

Mental  specialists  trace  the  connection 
between  alcoholic  parenthood  and  the 
weak  and  abnormal  nervous  conditions 
in  the  descendants  that  predispose  to 
mental  disorders  and  to  addiction  to  alco- 
hol which  still  further  increases  the  pre- 
disposition. 

Syphilis  is  a!  known  direct  cause  of  in- 
sanity as  well  as  of  defective  heredity, 
and  alcohol  impels  the  drive  to  venereal 
infection. 

Want  and  poverty  favor  tuberculosis 
and  alcohol  favors  both  as  indirect  causes 
of  insanity. 

The  prevention  of  alcoholism  must, 
therefore,  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  insanity. 

One  way  to  prevent  alcoholism  is  to 
prevent  accessibility  to  alcohol. 


What  Goes  Into  the  Making  of  a  Hat 


FEW  men  or  women  in  donning  the 
winter  felt  hat  or  furs  ever  think  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  hats  or 
garments  take  form,  or  of  the  workers 
who  carry  out  the  various  processes,  or 
even  imagine  the  disagreeable  conditions 
under  which  these  necessities  of  wearing 
apparel  are  prepared  for  market. 

The  descriptions  of  these  various  in- 
dustries by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,,  New 
York,  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  city 
Health  Department  are  both  instructive 
and  shocking;  instructive  concerning  lit- 
tle known  processes ;  shocking  because  of 
the  unhealthful  factors  which  in  part  ap- 
pear to  be  inevitable  to  the  trade.  The 
plucking  of  hairs  in  the  preparation  of 
hatters'   fur  preparatory  to   making   felt 

I  hats  creates  an  atmosphere  that,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Harris,  "is  perhaps  the  most 
unhygienic  and  hazardous  in  a  trade,  al- 
together so  offensive  that  some  others 
usually  so  regarded  are  aristocratic  occu- 
pations in  comparison."  .  . 


Strained  postures,  poisonous  chemicals, 
excessive  heat  and  moisture,  atmosphere 
laden  with  dust  and  hair  combine  to  make " 
the  trade  one  of  special  industrial  danger. 

The  Hat  Process 

For  felt  hats,  the  fur  of  skins  is  cleaned 
by  hand  with  stiff  brushes.  The  long 
hairs  are  plucked  sometimes  by  hand, 
sometimes  by  mechanical  devices.  The 
fur  is  then  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  which  increases  the 
curling  tendency  of  the  hair.  The  fibers 
become  snarled  and  tangled.  The  fur  is 
shaved  from  the  felt,  cleansed  repeatedly, 
picked  and  teased  apart  by  machinery 
and  sorted.  The  fur  fibers  are  assembled 
around  a  perforated  copper  cone  to  form 
a  hat,  a  wet  cloth  is  wrapped  about  it 
and  the  two  immersed  in  hot  water  for 

« 

one  minute.  The  hat  is  sized,  shaved  by 
repeated  processes  involving  very  hot 
tasks,  stiffened  with  shellac,  shaped  over 
a  block,  dyed,  softened  by  steam,  given 
its  precise  final  shape,  dried,  rubbed  with 
fine  sandpaper  and  singed  to  remove  hairs 
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and  the  long  nap.     The  brim  is  cut  and 
fashioned  by  aid  of  steam. 

From  the  time  the  fur  has  been  treated 
with  mercury  the  danger  of  mercurialism 
is  constantly  present  in  addition  to  the 
other  trade  hazards. 

Physical  examinations  were  made  of 
hundreds  of  employees,  and  the  use  of 
alcohol  was  noted  wherever  possible.  Of 
481  men  and  61  women  in  the  furriers' 
factories,  the  "moderate"  daily  use  of 
either  beer  or  whisky,  or  both,  was  ad- 
mitted by  205  men  and  nine  women. 
Eighteen  men  gave  a  history  of  the  "ex- 
cessive" use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  while  ten 
men  and  four  women  stated  that  they  in- 
dulged very  lightly  or  only  occasionally. 
"With  Hebrews  predominating  in  this 
group,  these  figures  are  of  interest  as  show- 
ing the  prevalence  of  alcoholic  indulgence 
among  a  group  who  are  traditionally  tem- 
perate. On  the  tvhole,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  who  indulge  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  here  stated.  Men 
are  frequently  modest  of  their  exploits  in 
this  field  of  social  effort,"  comments  the 
report. 

In  the  Hatters'  Fur  Trade 

Fifty-one  of  the  no  women  examined 
admitted  taking  alcoholic  drinks  regu- 
larly and  moderately ;  three  only  occa- 
sionally. "Of  the  156  men,  118  gave  a 
history  of  moderate  alcoholic  indulgence, 
four  admitting  that  they  were  excessive 
drinkers ;  the  tremulous  tongue,  the  puflfy 
and  oedematous  face,  and  the  penetrat- 
ing, mellow,  alcoholic  breath  of  at  least 
ten  others  proclaimed  their  devoted 
friendship  for  whisky.  On  the  whole,  the 
impression  given  was  that  a  much  larger 
number  than  were  willing  to  admit  it  drank 
regularly  and  not  temperately. 

"In  a  few  instances  where  lunch  rooms 
in  the  factory  were  inadequate  or  entirely 
absent,  the  men  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  denied  the  use  of  liquor,  naively 
stated  that  they  ate  their  lunch  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  beer  saloon.  To  those  who  may 
have  heard  of  the  customs  and  usages 
prevailing  in  saloons,  the  practice  of  re- 
sorting to  them  for  shelter  and  food  and 
a  drink  of  milk  or  other  innocent  bever- 
age, may  not  appear  inconsistent.  Few 
of  the  American  girls  gave  a  history  of 
the  indulgence  in  liquors ;  they  are  either 
very  abstemious  or  understand  better 
how  to  make  a  good  showing." 

Among  these  266  employees  at  least  40 
cases  of  mercury   poisoning  were  found, 


with  probably  another  20  of  moderate 
or  beginning  mercurialism,  while  in  still 
another  20  the  probability  of  it  could  not 
be  altogether  excluded. 

Carelessness,  lack  of  protection,  and  ig- 
norance as  to  the  dangers  of  mercury  all 
contribute  to  mercury  poisoning,  as  prob- 
ably does  the  use  of  alcohol.  "The 
marked  alcoholic  tendency,"  says  the  re- 
port, "not  always  admitted,  but  undoubt- 
edly present,  combines  with  mercury  to 
hasten  degenerative  and  toxic  effects.  .  . 
Warning  should  be  given  against  the  dan- 
gers of  the  use  of  alcoholics  in  combina- 
tion with  exposure  to  mercury." 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  alcohol  here  ap- 
pears to  increase  the  special  hazards  of 
an  occupation  already  hazardous  to 
health,  and  to  require  special  education 
as  to  its  dangers. 

Russia  and  Prohibition 

(Concluded  from  Page  160) 
among  these  cases  due  to  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous substitutes.  Accident  cases,  most 
of  them  drunken,  decreased  from  710  to 
237  for  the  five  months,  July  to  Novem- 
ber, 1913  and  1914. 

Suicides  in  both  Petrograd  and  War- 
saw fell  off  markedly  in  the  last  half  of 
1914.  Small  pawn-shop  loans  were  113,- 
306  as  compared  with  177,585  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

The  savings  banks  deposits  show  most 
remarkable  changes.  In  the  Imperial 
Savings  Banks  the  record  of  difference 
for  three  years  was,  1913,  an  increase  of 
6,700,000  roubles;  1914,  a  decrease  of  i,- 
200,000;  1915,  an  increase  of  149,600,000. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  1915  the  to- 
tal savings  represented  a  gain  of  200,000,- 
000  roubles,  but  even  these,  says  Profes- 
sor Simpson,  do  not  represent  all  the  sav- 
ings, as  these  are  partly  expressed  in  bet- 
ter clothing  and  food. 

* 

Over  100  saloons  have  lately  been 
closed  in  Minnesota  under  the  treaty  law 
which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Indian 
reservations. 

* 

Ninety  per  cent  fewer  cases  of  drunk- 
enness than  usual  was  the  record  of  one 
London  Police  Court  after  the  first  day's 
experience  with  the  liquor  restriction  or- 
der in  London.  Of  thirteen  prisoners 
dealt  with  at  Marylebone,  only  one  was 
charged  with  drunkenness. 
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(Turrent  ^otes 


Newfoundland  has  voted  dry  by  a 
good  majority,  despite  the  absence  of  the 
majority  of  young  men  as  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope and  of  many  men  who  had  gone  into 
distant  lumber  camps  for  the  winter. 

* 

The  Philadelphia  City  Club  has  voted 

to  bar  the  sale  or  service  of  liquor  on  the 

club  premises. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of 
Washington  upholds  the  state  prohibitory 
amendment.  The  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  application  of  the  state 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  city  of 
Denver. 

* 

Manchuria  is  affected  by  the  Russian 
prohibition  of  vodka,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press,  as  the  Russian  railway 
stations  are  the  chief  centers  of  activity 
in  Northern  and  Central  Manchuria. 
Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka  and  other 
alcoholic  drinks  at  these  stations  is  limit- 
ing the  consumption  and  sale  of  alcohol 
in  the  province. 

Votes  on  prohibition  are  to  be  taken  in 
1916  in  Vermont  in  March,  California, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana  and 
Alaska  in  November. 

The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Asso- 
ciation has  an  elaborate  plan  for  oratorical 
contests.  The  winning  of  one  national 
contest  represents  the  writing  of  more 
than  1,200  orations  on  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion by  college  students.  Full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  plans  is  given  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Statesman  (189  West  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.). 

Georgia  has  strengthened  its  prohib- 
itory  legislation  by  new  laws  forbidding 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  beverage 
containing  more  than  one-half  of  i  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  the  advertisement  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  newspapers,. period- 


icals, on  billboards  or  by  any  other  means. 
Shipments  of  liquor  into  the  state  for  per- 
sonal use  are  limited  to  two  quarts  of 
whisky,  48  pints  of  beer  and  one  gallon 
of  wine  to  any  one  person  within  any  30- 
day  period. 

Results  to  civilians  of  drinking  by  sol- 
diers due  to  treating  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  procure  drink  and  protests  against 
allowing  the  sale  of  ^quor  to  go  on  while 
men  and  women  in  New  Zealand  are  mak- 
ing great  personal  sacrifices  in  letting 
their  sons  go  to  the  front  or  in  providing 
comforts  and  relief  for  the  soldiers,  are 
all  reported  by  The  Vanguard  (N.  Z.,  No- 
vember 6). 

The  superintendent  of  the  dining  car 
service  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road announced  that  beginning  January 
I  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  that  road 
would  cease  not  only  in  Colorado,  but  also 
on  trains  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Michigan  Central,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  and  Missouri  Pacific,  it  is  said, 
will  shortly  discontinue  the  sale  of  liquor 

on  trains. 

* 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  which  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  October,  according  to  California 
Liberator,  Nov.,  1915,  urged  in  the  report 
of  their  Committee  on  Railroad  Service 
and  Railroad  Accommodations  that  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  trains 
be  prohibited.     The  report  says : 

"The  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  railroad  trains  should  be  prohibited. 
Intoxicated  persons  add  greatly  to  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  travel.  W<e 
recommend  for  every  state  in  the  Union 
a  law  prohibiting  the  drinking  of  intoxi- 
cating liquids  on  trains.  In  many  states 
this  can  be  regulated  by  an  order  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  but  where  it  can- 
not be  so  regulated,  then  the  Commission- 
ers should  recommend  the  passage  of 
suitable  laws  to  the  Legislatures." 

All  this  is  significant  of  a  growing  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  alcohol. 
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ENGLAND  IN  WAR-TIME 

THE  gradual  awakening  of  England 
to  her  drink  peril  appears  in  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  London  Spectator  (Dec. 
25,  1915)  for  everybody  who  will  join  in 
a  great  universal  pledge  of  abstinence 
during  the  war  period.  "We  must  fight 
the  Germans  with  both  hands  and  not 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  glass  of  beer," 
says  The  Spectator. 

The  secret  of  the  tight  grip  of  drink  in 
Great  Britain  lies  partly  in  the  conserva- 
tism of  custom,  no  doubt,  but  also,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  fact  that  the  brewery 
stock  is  so  largely  held  by  influential  per- 
sons. 

♦ 

A  ZIG-ZAG  DIALOGUE 

Mr.  Zig:  Oh,  I  feel  wretched.  The 
world  is  going  to  the  dogs.  I  must  have 
a  glass  to  give  me  courage. 

Mr.  Zag:  I  have  just  had  a  windfall. 
A  big  order  for  shells.  I  must  have  a 
glass  to  celebrate  the  luck. 

Mr.  Zig:  Oh,  the  weather  is  so  damp. 
It  is  always  well  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
in  wet  weather. 

Mr.  Zag:  Yes,  and  again  one  always 
needs  it  in  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  Zig:  I  haven't  had  much  to  do  this 
last  month.  A  pint  is  the  thing  for  those 
who  are  bored  with  life.  - 

Mr.  Zag:  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  so 
rushed  that  without  a  good  glass  from 
time  to  time  I  would  feel  used  up. 

Mr.  Zig:  Besides,  my  old  friend  Julot 
has  come  from  Italy.  We  have  to  drink 
together  for  auld  lang  syne. 

Mr,  Zag:  Well,  my  old  friend,  the  car- 
penter that  you  know,  has  gone  to  the 
front. '  We  had  to  spend  an  evening 
drinking  to  his  good  luck. 

Mr.  Zig:  We  have  had  a  birth  to  cele- 
brate a,t  our  house. 

Mr.  Zag:  And  we  have  had  a  burial. 
A  burial,  like  a  birth,  must  be  celebrated. 

Mr.  Zig:  I  have  to  take  a  small  glass 
when  I  go  to  bed  in  order  to  sleep  well. 

Mr.  Zag:  I  have  to  take  two  in  the 
morning  to  get  roused  up. 

Mr.  Zig:  And  when  one  is  alone  he  has 
to  drink  for  company. 

Mr.  Zag:  And  when  one  has  company 
one  has  to  drink  for  sociability. 

— Translated  from  La  Petite  Luminere. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

Alcoholism  as  a  Factor  in  Disease.     By  De- 

-  Lancy  Cafter,    M.    D.      Reprint    from    the 
Medical  Record,  Oct.  17,  1914:  Wm.  Wood 
'  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Inebriety:  Its  Common  Sense  Consideration 
with  a  View  of  Eliciting  the  Cure,  Pre- 
vention, Suppression  and  Final  Eradica- 
tion. By  De  Lancy  Carter,  M.  D.:  New 
York. 

An  Analysis  of  Narcotic  Drug  Addiction.     By 

Ernest  S.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Narcotic  Drug  Addictions.  By  Ernest  S.  Bishop, 

M.  D.,  and  George  E.  Pettey,  M.  D.  Papers 
read  before  the  New  York  County  Med- 
ical Society.  Reprint-  from  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1915. 

Some  Fundamental  Considerations  of  the 
Problem  of  Narcotic  Drug  Addiction;  The 

Medical- Journal,  Feb.  27,  1915. 
Ernest  S.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  New  York  Polyclinic. 
Paper  read  before  annual  meeting  of 
American  Medical  Editors'  Association, 
Oct.  18,  1915. 

Social  Service  for  the  Mentally  111.  By  Kath- 
arine Tucker.  Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene of  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  105  East  22d  street,  New 
York  city. 

The  Danish  People's  High  School.  Including 
a  general  account  of  the  Educational  System 
of  Denmark.  By  Martin  Hegland.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  1915,  No.  45. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publi- 
cations, December,  1915.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  5  cents. 

School  Administration  in  the  Smaller  Cities. 

By  W.  D.  S.  Deffenbaugh.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.    25  cents. 

Industrial  Education.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Industrial  Education  at  20th  annual 
convention  of  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1915.  30  Church  street, 
NevvT  York. 

I  do  not  pay 
Thou  dost  not  pay 
He  does  not  pay. 

We  have  no  money 
You  have  no  money 
NOBODY  HAS  MONEY! 

I  have  paid 
Thou  hast  paid 
He  has  paid. 

We  have  paid 
You  have  paid 
EVERYBODY    HAS    MONEY! 


We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  what  is 
commonly  described  as  moderate  drinking  has 
a  most  injurious  influence  on  health  and  life, 
and  that  the  best  practice,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  health  and  morality,  consists  in  the 
avoidance  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  bever- 
age.— Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

Was  Organized  in  1906  as  a  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Alcohol  Question 


It  Maintains  a  special  Library  which  includes  the  important  publications  in 
all  languages  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  and  other  drug  habits. 

It  Co-operates  with  other  temperance,  religious,  health  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  The  National  Temperance 
Society,  the  Church  Temperance  Societies,  The  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Sunday 
School  Associations,  Women's  Clubs  and  Civic  Leagues,  in  both  securing 
and  disseminating  important  information  on  the  Alcohol  Question. 

It  Promotes  original  Investigation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holism upon  health,  industrial  efficiency,  business  and  social  welfare. 

It  Publishes  the  results  of  its  researches,  investigation  and  translations  in  a 
monthly  paper— THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL— 
and  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet  form  in   simple,  popular  language. 

It  Furnishes  for  sale  or  rental  sets  of  Lantern  Slides,  with  reading  lectures, 
which  illustrate  by  pictures  and  diagrams  important  relations  of  drink 
to  individual  and  social  welfare. 

It  Supplies  an  interesting  and  impressive  Traveling  Exhibit  which  consists 
of  a  set  of  50  large  posters  and  ten  unique  models  in  which  important 
Facts  are  made  especially  realistic  by  means  of  appropriate  objects. 

"Your  exhibit   was   one   of  the   splendid  features   of  the   Educational    Department   of  the 

Fair  and  was  praised  by  everyone  who  visited  that  department." — T.,  Secretary,  Fair 

Association. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  Needs 

More  orders  for  its  literature  and  other  supplies,  that  the  small  proceeds  may 
help  to  make  more  and  better  supplies  possible. 

More  members  to  help  circulate  its  educational  material  and  help  provide 
for  its  necessary  expenses. 

More  contributors  and  sustaining  members  to  make  up  the  deficit  between 
the  above  sources  of  income  and  the  amount  needed  to  fulfill  its  oppor- 
tunities and  maintain  its  efficiency. 


36  Bromfield   St.,    Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied : 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
The   numerous   requests   we  receive  for  permission  to   repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep  speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  lOO 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on: 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Store  Window  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  posters  and  models 
can  be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  chang- 
ing the  materials  every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page, 
illustrated  leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  install- 
ing striking  window  exhibits. 

Send  for  further  suggestion. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

Was  Organized  in  1906  as  a  Bureau  of 
Information  on  the  Alcohol  Question 


It  Maintains  a  special  Library  which  includes  the  important  publications  in 
all  languages  relating  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  and  other  drug  habits. 

It  Co-operates  with  other  temperance,  religious,  health  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  The  National  Temperance 
Society,  the  Church  Temperance  Societies,  The  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Sunday 
School  Associations,  Women's  Clubs  and  Civic  Leagues,  in  both  securing 
and  disseminating  important  information  on  the  Alcohol  Question. 

It  Promotes  original  Investigation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holism upon  health,  industrial  efficiency,  business  and  social  welfare. 

It  Publishes  the  results  of  its  researches,  investigation  and  translations  in  a 
monthly  paper— THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL— 
and  in  leaflet  and  pamphlet  form  in   simple,  popular  language. 

It  Furnishes  for  sale  or  rental  sets  of  Lantern  Slides,  with  reading  lectures, 
which  illustrate  by  pictures  and  diagrams  important  relations  of  drink 
to  individual  and  social  'welfare. 

It  Supplies  an  interesting  and  impressive  Traveling  Exhibit  which  consists 
of  a  set  of  50  large  posters  and  ten  unique  models  in  which  important 
Facts  are  made  especially  realistic  by  means  of  appropriate  objects. 

"Your  exhibit  was   one   of  the   splendid   features   of  the   Educational    Department   of   the 

Fair  and  was  praised  by  everyone  who  v'sited  that  department." — T.,   Secretary,  Fair 

Association. 
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More  orders  for  its  literature  and  other  supplies,  that  the  small  proceeds  may 
help  to  make  more  and  better  supplies  possible. 

More  members  to  help  circulate  its  educational  material  and  help  provide 
for  its  necessary  expenses. 

More  contributors  and  sustaining  members  to  make  up  the  deficit  between 
the  above  sources  of  income  and  the  amount  needed  to  fulfill  its  oppor- 
tunities and  maintain  its  efiiciency. 
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well  for  ^Im  w^ose  will  Is  strong ! 

)4L<t  suffers,  but  Ije  will  not  suffer  long; 

lie.  suffers,  but  b<i  can  not  suffer  wrong. 

!!^ut  ill  for  l)lm  w^o,  bettering  not  wlt^  time, 

(Torruists  t^e  strengtl)  of  ^eaven-6escen6e6  will 

T^nb  ever  weaker  grows  t^rougb  acted  crime.— IScnnjson 


Legislation  and  the  Alcohol  Question 

By  Sir  William  J.  Collins,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  D.  L.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Dr.   Norman  Kerr,  a  British  physician  born  in   Glasgow    in    1834.   was   for   many   years   before   his   death    in 

1899   an   authority   on   inebriety   and   drug  addiction. 

In  memory  of  his  labors,  a  lectureship  was  established  in  1905  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety  under  which  every  two  years  a  lecture  is  delivered  on  some  serious  scientific  phase  of  the  alcohol 
question.  The  first  five  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  R.  Brandthwaite, 
Prof.  Taav.  Laitinen,  Prof.  Sims  Woodhead  and  Sir  Thomas  Clouston.  The  sixth  lecture  by  Sir  WiUiam  Collins 
on  "The  Ethics  and  Law  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Addiction,"  delivered  October  IS,  1915,  has  just  appeared  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Inebriety  (Jan..  1916).  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in  full  in  the  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE 
JOURNAL,  which,  however,  here  publishes  some  important  sections  concerning  the  principles  of  legislation  for 
which  Dr.  Collins  believes  there  is  already  historical  a  s  well  as  scientific  precedent  in  the  international  action 
against   opium. 

In  explanation  of  his  discussion  of  Mills'  doctrine  of  liberty  which  appears  in  this  extract,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  address  Dr.  Collins  developed  his  argument  for  the  theory  that  the  nervous  system 
is  the  instrument,  not  the  source,  of  the  will,  that  inebrie  ty  is  not  to  be  explained  altogether  by  the  physical  effects 
of  alcohol,  that  it  is  a  "disease  of  the  will,"  that  "alcohol  and  drug  addiction  are  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of 
the  surrender  of  self-control  in  favor  of  self-indulgence,  of  the  voluntary  preference  for  the  lower  in  the  presence  of 
the  higher  alternative   of   volition  exercised  in  obedience  to    appetite  rather  than  to  the  higher  command  of  conscience." 

MY  experience  as  British  Plenipo-  which  have  been  adopted  at  the  bases  of 
tentiary  at  the  three  International  our  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Acts.  In  re- 
Conferences  at  The  Hague  dealing  gard  to  strong  drink  he  says :  "The  in- 
with  the  opium  question,  and  the  prepara-  terest  of  these  dealers  in  promoting  in- 
tion  of  the  International  Opium  Conven-  temperance  is  a  real  evil,  and  justifies  the 
tion  of  1912,  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  state  in  imposing  restrictions  and  requir- 
method  now  approved  by  forty-four  na-  ing  guarantees  which,  but  for  that  jus- 
tionalities  for  dealing  with  one  addict-  tification,  would  be  infringements  of  legit- 
able  class  of  narcotics  might  throw  light  imate  liberty."  He  similarly  justifies  tax- 
on  the  means  for  dealing  with  another,  ation  of  commodities  the  use  of  which, 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr  himself  said :  "What  is  beyond  a  very  moderate  quantity,  is  posi- 
commonly  called  the  opium  habit  is  a  true  tively  injurious, 
inebriety;"  and  again,  "Like  alcohol  „  c  u  \a/'11 
opium  is  a  poison,  though  the  poisonous  blavery  of  the  Will 
process  is  marked  by  somewhat  different  Mill  next  comes  to  the  application  of 
symptoms.  That  many  human  beings  the  principle  of  liberty  to  the  slave  trade, 
can,  without  apparent  harm,  consume  Is  a  man  to  be  free  to  sell  himself  as  a 
'moderate'  or  even  liberal  quantities  of  slave,  seeing  that  the  transaction  may  be 
such  substances  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  his  own  choice  and  may  not  affect  any- 
the  use  of  neither  is  absolutely  free  from  one  but  himself?  If  not,  why  not?  The 
peril.  There  is  some  risk  inseparable  answer  supplied  is  that,  "by  sellirtg  him- 
from  the  social  use  of  all  intoxicants."  .  .  self  as  a  slave  he  abdicates  his  liberty.  .  .  . 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "Essay  on  Lib-  He  therefore  defeats,  in  his  own  case,  the 
erty,"  after  brief  reference  to  restrictions  very  purpose  which  is  the  justification  of 
on  trade,  to  the  Maine  law  and  the  opium  allowing  him  to  dispose  of  himself.  .  . 
traffic,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  sale  of  The  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require 
poisons,  which  he  asserts  "opens  a  new  that  he  should  be  free  not  to  be  free.  It 
question."       He     enumerates     principles  is  not  freedom  to  be  allowed  to  alienate 
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his  freedom;"  and  Mill  adds:  "These  rea- 
sons,, the  force  of  which  is  so  conspic- 
uous in  this  particular  case,  are  evidently 
of  far  wider  application." 

Now  I  venture  very  respectfully  to  sub- 
mit that  these  reasons  and  this  principle, 
which  touch  the  kernel  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, are  capable  of  application  to  the  very 
question  we  have  in  hand.  I  have  advo- 
cated this  view  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  I  consider  that  this  principle 
was  the  foundation  of  the  International 
Opium  Convention,  in  drafting-  which  I 
lent  a  hand,  and,  though  partially  and  im- 
perfectly recognized  in  some  of  our  leg- 
islation, it  is  well  worthy  of,  as  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mill,  capable  of  "far  wider  ap- 
plication." It  is  the  restraint  of  liberty 
to  secure  a  larger  and  truer  liberty.  It 
is  the  limitation  of  self-will  in  the  inter- 
ests of  free-will  and  self-control.  It  is 
the  repression  of  self  in  the  cultivation 
of  self-hood;  the  subordination  of  the 
lower  self  to  the  higher  self ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without.  .  .  . 

Principles  From  the  International  Opium 
Convention 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Convention  of  1912  ap- 
pear to  me  to  gather  up  and  give  pomt 
and  purpose  to  the  views  which  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  adumbrate.  It  is 
curious  that  in  this  case  international  law, 
or  at  any  rate  convention,  has,  perhaps 
rather  as  the  result  of  a  chapter  of  acci- 
dents than  of  original  design,  got  in  ad- 
vance of  most  national  enactments  or  or- 
dinances. What  ar^  those  principles? 
They  are: 

1.  That  certain  noxious  agencies, 
which  by  habitual  use  enfeeble  the  will 
and  imperil  self-control,  should  be 
brought  under  regulation  in  a  way  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  which  poisons  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  brought  under  regulation  by  Phar- 
macy and  Poisons  Acts. 

2.  That  the  use  of  such  agents  should 
be  restricted  to  medical  and  legitimate 
purposes  only. 

3.  That  not  onlv  national  but  inter- 
national control  of  the  traffic  in  these  nox- 
ious agents  is  required  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

4.  That  such  national  and  interna- 
tional regulations  should  have  regard 
only  to  preparations  of  these  agents  in 
such  strengths  and  in  such  forms  as  are 


liable  to  cause    individual    or    social  in- 
jury, and 

5.  That  such  regulations  should  be 
capable  of  extension  to  other  agents,  if 
and  when  they  are  shown  to  be  liable  to 
similar  abuse. 

Forty-Four  Nations  Agree 

Thus  the  Shanghai  Commission  of  1909, 
at  which  a  dozen  oowers  only  were  rep- 
resented, and  which  primarily  concerned 
itself  with  the  opium  traffic  in  the  Far 
East,  led  to  a  world-wide  movement 
which  at  the  third  Hague  Conference  in 
1914  secured  the  adhesion  of  forty-four 
nationalities  to  a  convention  directed 
against  the  use  of  morphine,  cocaine  and 
their  preparations  and  derivatives,  and 
those  of  other  alkaloids  of  opium  or"  co- 
caine giving  rise  to  analogous  abuse,  or 
producing  like  injurious  results.  Articles 
9  and  14  are  particularly  significant.  Ar- 
ticle 9  recites  that,  "The  contracting  pow- 
ers will  enact  pharmacy  laws  and  regu- 
lations so  as  to  limit  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  use  of  morphine,  cocaine  and 
their  respective  salts,  to  medical  and 
legitimate  uses  only,  unless  such  laws 
already  exist.  They  will  co-operate 
amongst  themselves  in  order  to  prevent 
the  use  of  these  drugs  for  any  other  .pur- 
pose." While  Article  14  adds  that,  "The 
contracting  powers  will  apply  the  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  manufacture,  im- 
port, sale  or  export  of  morphine,  cocaine 
and  their  respective  salts  to — (a)  medici- 
nal opium ;  (b)  to  all  preparations  (offici- 
nal and  non-officinal,  including  the  so- 
called  anti-opium  remedies)  containing 
more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  morphine,  or 
more  than  o.i  per  cent  of  cocaine;  (c)  to 
heroine,  its  salts  and  preparations,  con- 
taining more, than  o.i  per  cent  of  heroine; 
(d)  to  every  new  derivative  of  morphine, 
cocaine,  or  their  respective  salts,  or  to 
any  other  alkaloid  of  opium  which,  as  the 
result  of  scientific  research,  shall  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  giving  rise  to  analo- 
gous abuse,  or  as  producing  the  same  in- 
jurious results." 

These  articles  Avhen  put  into  operation 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
official-minded  distinction  sometimes  at- 
tempted between  the  evils  of  opium- 
smoking  on  the  one  hand  and  the  benefits 
of  opium-eating,  especially  in  the  case  of 
"Lo,  the  Poor  Indian"  ( !),,  on  the  other, 
or  between  the  relatively  harmless  effect 
of  opium — especially  Indian  opium — and 
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the  perniciousness  of  morphine  and  co- 
caine, can  no  longer  be  sustained.  They 
are  one  and  all  so-called  habit-forming 
bodies  or  drugs  of  addiction.  .  .  . 

Alcohol  as  a  Drug  and  Poison 

It  was  not  surprising  that  at  the  first 
Opium  Conference  at  The  Hague  the  log- 
ical mind  of  the  French  delegates  led 
them  to  propose  the  inclusion  of  alcohol 
in  the  terms  of  the  convention,  since  they 
alleged  that  in  their  colonial  possessions 
in  the  Far  East  the  suppression  of  the 
opium  evil  was  leading  to  the  substitution 
of  alcohol,  and  thus  producing  a  "social 
danger  of  prime  importance."  The  Amer- 
ican delegation  also  unsuccessfully  aavo- 
cated  restrictive  regulations  in  regard  to 
hashish,  or  Indian  hemp.  It  is  clear  the 
several  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  convention  of  1912  recognized  that 
the  principles  which  it  embodies  are  capa- 
ble of  wider  application  than  that  for 
which  provision  is  already  made,  and  that 
consistency  demands  that  all  noxious 
agencies  endowed  with  like  injurious  po- 
tentialities should  come  under  similar 
regulation ;  otherwise  the  repression  of 
one  or  of  a  few  will  only  open  the  way 
for  the  substitution  of  others. 

It  may  almost  seem  a  mockery  at  the 
present  time  to  talk  of  international  co- 
operation or  of  measures  of  social  reform. 
Yet  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  another  hu- 
manitarian movement  was  ripening  for 
solution  while  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  convulsed  with  internecine  strife. 
The  first-fruit  of  that  Congress,  mostly 
notorious  for  intrigue  and  grab,  was,  be 
it  remembered,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  on  the  initiative  of  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  inspired  by  Wilberforce 
and  Romilly. 

We  may  be  nearer  to  other  humani- 
tarian reforms  than  we  have  been  inclined 
to  believe.  In  truth,  are  we  not  witness- 
ing, amid  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the 
world-wide  conflagration,  a  searching  of 
hearts  and  national  self-revelations  of 
what  is  rotten  in  the  body  politic?  While 
emancipating  Europe  from  the  tyranny 
of  materialism  and  militarism,  the  allies 
are  also  emancipating  themselves  from  a 
tyranny  not  less  enslaving  in  its  ultimate, 
effect.  Have  we  not  seen  Imperial  Rus- 
sia, recognizing  the  evils  of  vodka,  clos- 
ing drinking  shops   and   saloons,   forbid- 


ding the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  vicinity  of 
camp  and  barracks,  and  empowering  local 
authorities  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  all 
strong  drinks,  with  results  in  sobriety 
and  enhanced  efficiency  almost  incredi- 
ble, thus  proving  yet  again  "How  oft  the 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill 
deeds  done?"  Have  we  not  seen  how  our 
nearer  ally.  Republican  France,  aware  of 
the  absinthe  peril,  by  ministerial  decree 
has  prohibited  the  use  of  the  "green  fiend" 
and  of  similar  beverages,  while  at  the 
same  time  considerably  reducing  the 
number  of  wine  and  spirit  shops,  show- 
ing once  again  how  lazv  may  assist  voli- 
tion by  rendering  opportunity  to  gratify  the 
lower  choice  less  facile  and  less  frequent f 
In  the  United  States,  the  spring  of  this 
year  (1915)  saw  the  passing  of  the  so- 
called  Harrison  law,  which  has  embodied 
for  national  purposes,  and  in  a  stringent 
form,  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Opium  Convention  in  regard  to  all  the 
stronger  preparations  derived  from  opium 
or  cocoa,  including  morphine,  cocaine, 
heroine  and  codeine. 

Legislation  to  Aid  the  Better  Self 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  legislator  who 
"was  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  against  its 
enforcement,"  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
legislation  too  much  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  ever  liable  either  to  rever- 
sal by  reaction  or  to  fall  into  disrespect 
by  aiming  at  more  than  can  be  achieved. 
Yet  legislatures,  like  individuals  and  the 
public  generally,  ought  to  act  in  accord, 
with  the  better  and  not  the  baser  self, 
the  higher  and  not  the  lower  command, 
and,  while  avoiding  the  Utopian,  should 
seek  ever  to  be  above  rather  than  below 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  mor- 
ality of  mankind. 

I  am  convinced  that  little  progress  to- 
wards individual  and  national  sobriety 
will  ever  be  effected  unless  our  statesmen 
take  their  courage  in  both  hands,  and, 
either  by  heavy  duties  or  penal  restric- 
tion, confine  to  medical  and  legitimate 
purposes  all  drugs  of  addiction,  of  which 
alcoholic  beverages,  containing  more  than 
a  moderate  proportion  of  spirit,  are  the 
most  widely  resorted  to  and  the  most  per- 
nicious in  their  total  effects. 

Should  We   Deal  With.  Opium  as  Now 
With  Alcohol 

If  opium  were  as  easily  obtainable  and 
as  freely  indulged  in  in  this  country  as 
are  strong  preparations  of  alcohol,  I  think 
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we  should  regard  the  shutting  up  of  a 
few  of  the  more  obnoxious  morphino- 
maniacs  in  reformatories,  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  or  others,  as  a  far  from 
radical  method  of  grappling  with  the 
scourge.  The  Times  of  September  21, 
1914,  justly  observed  that,  "The  great  vic- 
tory over  drunkenness  in  Russia  has  re- 
ceived far  too  little  attention  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  China  proscribed  opium  the 
world  has  seen  nothing  like  it.  We  have 
been  well  reminded  that  in  sternly  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
Russia  has  already  vanquished  a  greater 
foe  than  the  Germans."     Is  it  necessary 


further  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the 
tale? 

The  truth  is,  we  are  not  confronted,  as 
a  right  reverend  prelate  once  disingenu- 
ously put  it,  with  the  choice  between  a 
country  being  either  temperate  or  free. 
No  country  and  no  personality  can  be 
truly  free  unless  truly  temperate.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  following  a  blind 
sociology  into  means  of  repressing  so- 
called  anti-social  conduct.  It  is  the  oc- 
casion for  national  as  well  as  individual 
emancipation  from  a  thraldom,  compara- 
ble to  slavery,  which  has  too  long  flour- 
ished under  the  sanction  and  protection 
of  the  law. 


The  Automobilist  and  Drink 

By    Cora   Frances    Stoddard 


DURING  the  year  1915,  45  persons 
were   killed   and  852   were   injured 
by  automobiles  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.    Forty    were    killed    by    being  run 
down  in  the  streets,  five  in  collisions. 

Ineffectiveness  of  Fines 

A  Trevorton  (P'a.)  business  man  in  Jan- 
uary, 1914,  was  found  guilty  in  the  county 
.court  of  running  an  automobile  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
He  was  accused  of  colliding  with  and 
badly  damaging  another's  car.  The  judge 
suspended  a  jail  sentence,  but  imposed  a 
fine  of  $100  and  costs  of  $192  and  dis- 
charged the  accused  with  a  sharp  warn- 
ing that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  danger- 
ous act  that  would  not  bear  repeating. 

In  February  of  the  same  year,  a  Wey- 
mouth (Mass.)  business  man  had  paid  a 
similar  fine  for  a  similar  offense.  The 
Pennsylvania  judge's  warning  found 
speedy  justification  in  the  case  of  this 
Massachusetts  offender  who,  as  in  the 
other  instance,,  was  no  irresponsible 
youth,  but  mature  and  in  business  life. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  pay- 
ing his  $100  fine,  while  driving  his  car 
after  dark  without  lights,  he  ran  down 
and  killed  the  local  chief  of  police.  In 
tears  upon  the  stand  at  his  trial,  he  stated 
that  he  drank  one  pint  of  ale  at  night  and 
another  after  he  finished  his  work  in  the 
evening.  He  believed  this  had  no  effect 
other  than  to  make  him  "jolly."  The 
evening  of  the  accident  he  had  purchased 
four  bottles  of  ale  just  before  the  acci- 
dent and  had  drunk  one.     He  was  found 


guilty  of  operating  an  automobile  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  not  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Commenting  on  the  case,  the  Boston 
Herald  remarked,  "If,  at  the  time  he  paid 
his  $100  fine  for  running  a  car  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  he  had  been 
adequately  punished,  that  chief  of  police 
might  be  alive  today.  How  many  of  our 
law-abiding  and  self-respecting  people 
can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  before  some  of 
these  fundamental  realities  are  recog- 
nized?" 

A    Demand    for    Prevention    of    Alcohol 
Accidents 

The  still  more  "fundamental  reality" 
that  the  drinker  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
always  more  liable  to  accidents  than  the 
man  with  a  perfectly  clear  brain  is  one 
not  to  be  reached  merely  by  "adequate 
punishment"  after  some  accident,  even 
though  minor,  has  occurred.  As  yet,  this 
is  as  far  as  most  official  authorities  go, 
but  the  demand  is  growing  in  many  parts  . 
of  the  country  for  effective  prevention. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut, 
acting  on  this  principle,  has  been  sus- 
pending the  licenses  of  those  who  are 
shown  to  have  been  operating  their  ma- 
chines while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
for  the  speeding  of  intoxicated  drivers 
has  been  a  cause  of  some  most  serious  ac- 
cidents,, and  is  a  practice  that  must  be 
stopped.  Medical  science  sounds  a  rea- 
sonable warning.  "The  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  automobile  accidents  occur 
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after  'dining  out,'  "  says  the  New  York 
Medical  Record  (Aug.  7,  1915),  "suggests 
the  undoubted  role  of  alcohol  in  removing 
the  restraining  influence  of  prudence  and 
caution.  The  exhilaration  produced  by 
an  amount  of  alcohol  that  would  not  or- 
dinarily intoxicate  may  be  sufficient  to 
transform  a  cautious  driver  into  an  un- 
safe and  dangerous  one." 
Judge  Would  Prevent  Driving  After  a 
Single  Drink 

Judge  Richardson,  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
similar  grounds  would  exercise  a  tempo- 
rary check  upon  drinking  drivers.  In  an 
address  before  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  a  few  months  ago  he  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

"Most  of  the  fatalities  caused  by  speed- 
ing at  night  are  due  to  drinking  by 
drivers.  I  would  advise  that  patrolmen 
be  stationed  at  the  cafes  to  prevent  per- 
sons who  had  been  drinking  from  driv- 
ing a  car.  If  a  man  takes  even  one  drink 
he  is  not  fit  to  drive  a  car;  if  he  takes  two 
or  three  he  wants  to  step  oti  the  throttle 
and  let  her  out." 
Would  Refuse  a  License  to  Any  Drinker 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  News  goes  a  step 
further,  recognizing  the  danger  from 
drivers  who  drink  at  all : 

"What  the  state  needs  is  a  law  that 
prevents  the  turning  out  on  the  roads  of 
men  who  have  but  a  hazy  idea  of  what 
they  are  about;  that  will  provide  some 
test  of  capability  and  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  men  who  violate  its  pro- 
visions to  again  preside  over  a  steering 
wheel.  In  the  last  year,  at  least  a  dozen 
accidents  have  occurred  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  where  the  man  at  fault  was 
either  drunk  or  exhilarated  by  drink.  In 
the  face  of  the  medical  testimony  as  to 
what  happens  to  a  man's  motor  nerves 
and  his  general  control  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem after  he  has  introduced  alcohol  into 
his  stomach,  it  is  useless  to  say  a  few 
drinks  make  no  difference.  The  margin 
between  safe  driving  and  unsafe  driving 
is  too  narrow  to  permit  drinking. 
Drunken  men  can  only  he  kept  from  the 
steering  wheels  of  automobiles  by  an  en- 
forced lazv  that  deprives  them  of  the  right 
to  run  one."   .  . 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  held  in  Philadel- 
phia last  fall,  one  of  the  speakers  report- 
ing the  fact  that  grade  crossings  were  re- 
sponsible the  previous  year  for  1,140 
deaths  and  2,930  injuries,  stated  that  the 


automobile  is  a  new  and  grave  grade 
crossing  danger.  On  the  following  day, 
the  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  said  to  have  made  a  strong 
plea  in  favor  of  a  law  denying  an  auto- 
mobile license  to  any  man  who  uses 
liquor.  "This  may  seem  drastic,  but  if 
you  take  the  question  home  to  your  fire- 
side for  consideration  you  will  agree  with 
me.  I  have  noticed  of  late  that  intoxi- 
cated automobile  drivers  are  severely 
dealt  with  in  the  courts,  but  the  punish- 
ment usually  follows  some  accident  for 
which  there  can  be  no  redress.  Why  not 
eliminate  this  hazard  by  refusing  license 
to  the  rum  drinker?" 

Thus  the  judge  and  the  railroad  official 
get  close  to  the  danger  in  any  drink 
which  appeared  in  the  trial  of  the  auto- 
mobilist  who  had  had  but  his  one  bottle 
of  ale.  The  London  police  are  reporting 
fewer  accidents  at  night  even  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  darkness,  since  the  pub- 
lic houses  were  closed  at  night  (p.  190). 
It  is  not  a  "jolly"  driver  who  is  needed 
at  the  wheel  of  a  car;  it  is  the  safe  driver, 
the  man  who  has  his  wits  about  him.  The 
automobile,  enjoyable  and  useful  as  it  is, 
has  added  vastly  to  the  dangers  of  our 
streets  and  highways.  The  railroads  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  sober  en- 
gineer in  the  engine  cab  where,  in  many 
respects,  the  chances  for  accident  are 
slighter  than'  at  the  wheel  of  an  automo- 
bile. The  number  of  reckless  drivers  is 
undoubtedly  decreasing,  but  in  the  face 
of  evidence  of  the  injury  done  by  inca- 
pacitated drivers  the  public  protest 
against  the  drinking  driver  is  likely  to 
speedily  gain  in  volume  and  potency. 

THE  medical  profession  as  a  whole 
for  many  decades,  at  least,  has  op- 
posed the  use  of  alcohol  in  health. 
The  last  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  omits  alcohol  altogether  from  the 
list  of  drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  the  American  medical 
profession  as  a  whole  condemns  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  food  or  beverage  and  looks 
with  disfavor  upon  its  employment  even 
for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  medical 
profession  itself.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
at  this  date  to  go  into  any  minutia  con- 
cerning the  ill  effects  of  alcohol.  Pov- 
erty, crime,  and  disease  mark  its  use 
throughout  the  world. — V.  C.  Vaughan, 
M.  D.,  Dean  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENNARY 

APRIL   23,    1616-1916 


Drink's   Transformations 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squab- 
ble? swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fus- 
tian with  one's  own  shadow?  O  thou 
invisible  spirit  of  wine;  if  thou  hast  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee 
devil ! 

O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains ! 
that  we  should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel 
and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
beasts ! 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by 
a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast!  O  strange! 
Every  inordinate  cup  is  unbless'd,  and 
the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

— Othello:  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 
His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.    .    .    . 

When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan? 

— Macbeth:  Act  I.,  Scene  7. 

A  Provoker  of  Discord 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  tonight 

already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offense 
As  my  young  Mistress'  dog. 

— Othello:  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Drink's  Waste  of  Poiwer 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature,  in  tyranny,  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely    emptying    of    the  happy 
throne 
And  fall  of  many  kings. 

— Macbeth:  Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

If  I 
Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink 

at  meals, 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dan- 
gerous notes : 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on 

their  throats. 

Timon, 

Those  healths    will    make    thee    and  thy 

State  look  ill, 
Here's  that  which   is  too  weak  to  be   a 

sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th' 

mire. 


This  and  my  food  are  equals ;  there^s  no 

odds, 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to 

the  gods. 

— Timon  of  Athens:  Act  I.,  Scene  2, 

I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he 
shall  tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I 
as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  an- 
swer would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now 
a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool  and  pres- 
ently a  beast ! 

— Othello:  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Folly  of  Drinking  Customs 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honoured    in    the    breach  than  the 

observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west, 
Makes  us    traduc'd    and    tax'd    of  other 

nations : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swin- 
ish phrase 
Soil   our  addition ;   and,   indeed,   it  takes 
From    our     achievements,     though    per- 

form'd  at  height 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
— Hamlet:  Act  I.,  Scene  4. 
Not  tonight,   good   lago ;   I   have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.    I 
could  well  wish  courtesy  had  some  other 
custom  of  entertainment. 

— Othello:  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

0  monstrous !  but  one-half  penny 
worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
suck. 

—Henry  IV.,  Pt.  L. :    Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

1  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will 
be  married  to  a  spunge. 

— Merchant  of  Venice:  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Sturdy  Old  Age 

Let  me  be  your  servant. 

Though  .1  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and 

lusty, 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

— As  You  Like  It:  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 
This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
— Hamlet:  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 
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Another  *'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde" 

By  Robert  F.  Salade,  Philadelphia 


PERHAPS  the  truest  of  all  great  tales 
of  fiction  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde."  The  close  observer  knows  that 
there  are  thousands  of  such  dual  charac- 
ters in  the  world  today — men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  who,  when  under  the 
influence  of  certain  drugs,  are  trans- 
formed from  rational  persons  to  raving 
demons. 

It  might  fairly  be  said  that  any  one 
may  become  a  "Mr.  Hyde"  through  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  drink.  One 
does  not  require  the  rare  chemicals  and 
drugs  which*  "Dr.  Jekyll"  was  supposed 
to  labor  so  long  to  discover.  A  few 
drinks  of  whisky,  of  wine,  or  even  of  beer, 
would  accomplish  the  evil  work  just  as 
efficiently. 

One  of  the  best  traveling  salesmen  of 
a  decade  ago  gradually  fell,  morally, 
financially  and  socially,  until  today  he  is 
one  of  the  derelicts  of  New  York.  Dur- 
irig  his  better  days  he  often  occupied  a 
desk  near  the  writer  in  the  same  business 
office.  While  we  sat  together,  he  fre- 
quently explained  in  detail  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  his  terrible  passion  for 
strong  drink.  Certainly,  on  these  occa- 
sions I  was  liberal  with  advice,  but  by 
this  time  his  mind  and  will  power  had 
become  too  much  weakened  to  heed  ad- 
vice. He  would  leave  the  office  as  the 
amiable,  mild-mannered  "Dr.  Jekyll"  and 
a  short  time  later  would  return  in  the  per- 
son of  the  brutal,  insane  "Mr.  Hyde." 

Beginning  as  an  office-boy,  within  a  few 
years  he  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
position  of  sales  manager.  His  ability  in 
salesmanship  was  remarkable.  For  some 
years  so  successful  did  he  prove  as  man- 
ager that  the  firm  raised  his  salary  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  in  the  height  of  his 
career  $5,000  was  his  yearly  stipend. 

"Dr.  Jekyll"  was  one  of  the  all-round 
"good  fellows,"  ever  ready  to  buy  a  drink 
for  any  friend  or  acquaintance  who  came 
along.  In  a  like  manner  he  was  always 
ready  to  accept  a  "treat"  in  the  spirit  of 


reciprocity.  "The  easiest  way  to  land  a 
lot  of  orders,"  he  would  claim  with  a 
knowing  smile,  "is  to  buy  your  prospec- 
tive customers  a  few  good  drinks.  When 
a  salesman  invites  a  possible  patron  to 
'have  one  with  him,'  it  stimulates  friend- 
ship and  good  feeling  immediately.  Many 
a  big  order  I  have  won  through  a  drink 
or  two."  Of  course,  my  friend's  idea  was 
one  of  the  old  school.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  certainly  succeeded  in  selling  great 
volumes  of  goods,  but  as  his  sales  in- 
creased, his  appetite  for  alcohol  grew 
stronger. 

During  his  boyhood  days  he  had 
started  as  a  beer  drinker,,  and  up  until  the 
time  he  was  appointed  sales  manager,  he 
had  seldom  drunk  anything  stronger  than 
beer.  In  his  new  and  important  situation, 
however,  he  soon  began  to  call  for  whisky 
exclusively  when  in  the  hotels  and  sa- 
loons, for  it  appeared  "cheap"  in  front  of 
the  "boys"  to  drink  plain  beer.  He  now 
found  it  essential  to  travel  a  great  deal, 
and  he  then  formed  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing with  him  on  the  road  a  considerable 
supply  of  "old  rye."  How  "big"  he 
seemed  to  fellow  drummers  when  he 
would  produce  a  large  bottle  of  liquor  on 
the  train  and  treat  the  whole  crowd ! 
They  voted  him  an  "ace"  and  within  a 
short  period  he  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  salesmen  in  the  field. 

Commercial  travelers  constitute  a  little 
world  of  their  own.  "On  tour"  con- 
stantly, they  rapidly  become  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and  a  more  keen-witted 
or  more  friendly  and  interesting  set  of 
men  would  be  hard  to  find.  So,  when 
"Dr.  Jekyll"  arrived  at  one  of  the  well- 
known  hotels,  he  was  in  many  instances 
greeted  by  several  of  the  "men  of  the 
road,"  and  a  moment  later  the  party  could 
be  found  in  the  buffet.  Here,  round  after 
round  of  drinks  would  be  bought,  and 
subsequently  several  "Mr.  Hydes"  would 
come  forth,  ready  for  almost  any  evil 
thing  suggested. 

In  appearance  my  friend  now  began  to 
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age  surprising-ly.  Although  only  33  years 
old,  he  looked  to  be  50,  after  drinking 
heavily  for  several  months.  His  dark 
eyes  which  had  formerly  been  clear  and 
brilliant  became  bloodshot  and  glassy; 
his  lips,  thin  and  quivering  like  those  of 
a  very  old  man.  Even  his  vocal  powers 
became  affected  and  his  voice  lost  .its 
firmness.  During  the  following  year  he 
began  to  lose  his  "quickness  of  thought" 
and  many  of  the  fine  points  in  his  "sell- 
ing talk,"  those  essentials  that  count  for 
so  much  in  modern  salesmanship.  That 
year  the  number  of  his  sales  decreased 
from  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
president  of  the  company  began  to  watch 
him  closely. 

By  this  time  the  "Mr.  Hyde"  part  of 
his  character  had  been  developed  so 
strongly  that  he  was  hardly  ever  the 
pleasant,  reasonable  "Dr.  Jekyll."  In  his 
worse  moments  he  was  a  dangerous  per- 
son to  cross.  His  language  even  in  the 
office  was  insulting,  and  he  became  over- 
bearing to  his  fellow-workers.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  will  give  an  idea  as  to 
how  maliciously  liquor  affected  him : 
One  morning  he  came  into  a  stock  room 
under  the  charge  of  the  writer,  smoking 
a  cigaret.  The  rules  were  that  no  smok- 
ing be  permitted  in  that  department,  as 
the  stock  was  all  inflammable  material, 
and  a  fire  would  endanger  the  lives  of 
several  hundred  people  in  the  building. 
Quietly  I  called  my  friend's  attention  to 
the  rule.  He  continued  smoking  with  a 
sarcastic  grin  upon  his  flushed  face. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  lit  another  cigaret, 
and  deliberately  threw  the  lighted  match- 
stick  into  a  pile  of  paper-stock ! 

It  was  an  easy  matter,  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  extinguish  the 
slight  blaze,  but  in  no  gentle  manner  I 
escorted  "Mr.  Hyde"  from  the  room.  A 
few  words  in  the  president's  ear  would 
have  resulted  in  the  sales  manager's  dis- 
missal, but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
tell  tales  on  a  friend.  Besides,  I  could 
easily  understand  that  his  downfall  was 
quickly  approaching. 

Some  weeks  later  he  started  off  on  a 
long  sales  trip  through  Canada.  Two 
large  orders  followed,  then  for  more  than 
a  month  nothing  whatever  was  heard 
from  him.  He  became  absolutely  lost ; 
letters  and  telegrams  failed  to  locate  him. 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  he  had 
indulged  in  a  terrible  spree.  His  money 
had  all    been    wasted,    and    through  the 


kindness  of  a  business  friend  he  was  sent 
back  to  New  York,,  apparently  a  sadder 
but  wiser  man. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
During  the  following  year  he  became  ,j 
"lost"  on  several  occasions.  The  firm  " 
had  remarkable  patience  with  him,  and 
he  was  given  at  least  a  dozen  new  oppor- 
tunities to  amend,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Like  "Dr.  Jekyll"  he  could  not  find  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  antidote  (fortitude) 
to  annul  the  awful  effects  of  the  poison. 

One  day  he  was  called  into  the  presi- 
dent's private  office  and  was  offered  the 
choice  of  leaving  the  company's  service 
entirely,  or  of  taking  an  ordinary  posi- 
tion at  $20  per  week.  He  accepted  the 
minor  job  with  the  secret  hope  that  he 
could  meanwhile  look  around  for  a  bet- 
ter opportunity.  But  it  never  came. 
Other  firms  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted knew  about  his  weakness  for 
drink ;  had  heard  of  his  failure  with  his 
present  employeris,  so  they  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Ordinary  office  routine  work  was  too 
trying  for  a  man  of  his  temperament.  He 
tried  faithfully,  but  could  not  adapt  him- 
self to  "sticking  at  a  desk"  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  call  of  the  liquor  saloon  proved 
too  loud  and  strong  for  him.  One  morn- 
ing about  10  o'clock  he  rushed  out  of  the 
office  and  did  not  return  for  several  days. 
He  was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

He  was  given  still  another  chance,  with 
the  ultimatum  that  if  he  came  in  drunk 
again  it  would  be  the  seal  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  derelicts  of  the 
Bowery. 

* 

WHERE   DRINK  AND   POVERTY 
INTERLACE 

"P^  RINK  is  often  the  real  cause  in  cases 
of  poverty  where  other  causes  appear 
as  the  immediate  causal  factors.  When 
a  man  has  spent  the  wages  of  his  earning  < 
years  in  the  saloon,  it  is  not  "old  age" 
but  "drink"  that  should  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  his  poverty  when  he  can  no 
longer  work. — Charles  Velte,  Esq.,  Nee- 
nah.  Wisconsin. 


Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do 
your  best,  will  breed  in  you  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  never  know. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 
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The  Three  Gold  Nuggets 


The   Nekooska-Edwards   Paper   Company,    Port   Edwards,    Wisconsin,   publishes   the   following   suggestive    story 
in  the  Nepco  Bulletin  issued  to  its  employees.     Among  the  sentence   slogans   on   the  bulletin  are  the   following: 
The   Price  of  Safety  Is   Constant   Watchfulness. 
Alcohol  and  Efificiency  Won't  Mix. 

Thinkers   Will   Not    Drink.      Drinkers    Can    Not     Think. 
The   company   reported   that   it   had   only   eight   accidents   in   January    against    12    in    the    preceding    year    with 
a  loss  of  53  days  of  labor  as  against  63  in  191S. 


THINGS  had  not  been  going  well  at 
the  mill  of  late,  and  Fred  Belter, 
mill  hand,  was  worried.  A  week 
never  passed  that  someone  was  not 
maimed  or  killed,  and  when,  thought 
Fred,  will  my  turn  come?  It  was  not  the 
thought  of  physical  pain  that  had  set 
him  thinking,  for  he  was  not  the  sort  to 
flinch  at  that,  but  when  visions  of  his 
family  suffering  from  poverty  because  of 
the  loss  of  their  sole  support  came  to  him 
he  grew  morbid  and  discouraged.  Sev- 
eral times  he  had  decided  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  a  less  hazardous  occupation,  but 
that  meant  less  wages,  for  he  would  have 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  again. 

It  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of  mind 
that  Fred  lay  down  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  woods  near  his  home  one  hot  July 
afternoon.  He  had  chosen  the  seclusion 
of  this  quiet  place  to  decide  once  and  for 
all  whether  he  would  continue  risking 
his  life  at  the  mill  or  find  a  new  job.  He 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  the 
soft  grass  and  drew  deep  breaths  of  the 
refreshing,  nerve-soothing  air.  He  list- 
ened a  short  time  to  the  monotonous  hum 
of  locusts  and  bees,  but  his  attention  was 
soon  called  to  a  little  old  man  who  ap- 
proached him  slowly  and,  because  of  his 
extreme  age,  with  difficulty.  He  was 
bare-headed  and  scantily  clothed,  but  his 
long  white  hair  and  beard  gave  him  the 
distinguished  appearance  of  a  sage. 

"You  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  big 
machines  at  the  mill,  are  you  not?"  asked 
the  old  man,  as  he  arrived  at  Fred's  side. 

"I  was,"  answered  Fred,  "but  I  have 
decided  to  leave  before  I  am  killed  or 
crippled  for  life.  That  mill  is  a  danger- 
ous place  to  work." 

"But  you  are  drawing  good  "wages  and 
a  change  will  mean  a  decrease  in  your  in- 
come.    You  ought  not  to  leave." 

"True  enough,  but  my  death  would 
mean  poverty  for  my  family.  No,  I  must 
find  work  where  conditions  are  better." 

"But  I  can  change  the  conditions  in 
this  mill  for  you.  Take  these  three  nug- 
gets and  carry  them  with  you  always. 
They  will  insure  you  against  accident  of 
any  kind,"  and  he  |>laced  three  gold  nug- 


gets in  Fred's  hand.  "Good-bye,  and  be 
sure  to  have  the  nuggets  with  you  al- 
ways." 

Fred  watched  the  old  man  disappear  in 
the  woods  and  then  looked  at  the  nug- 
gets. Each  bore  an  inscription ;  one  had 
the  word  "'Soberness'''  engraved  around 
it;  one  bore  the  word  "Carefulness;"  the 
third  was  inscribed  with  "Attentive- 
ness." 

Deciding  to  give  the  old  man's  charm 
a  trial,  Fred  went  to  work  as  usual.  One 
morning  he  discovered  while  at  work  that 
one  of  the  nuggets  was  gone.  Drawing 
the  other  two  from  his  pocket  he  saw  that 
it  was  the  one  inscribed  "Soberness." 
He  worried  at  first,  but  as  time  went  on 
without  anything  unusual  occurring  he 
decided  by  6  o'clock  that  the  old  man's 
charm  was  a  fake.  The  next  day  he  pur- 
posely left  the  same  nugget  home.  That 
night,  no  longer  believing  it  to  be  neces- 
sary as  a  safeguard  against  accident,  he 
traded  it  for  drinks  at  a  down-town  sa- 
loon. Next  morning  he  arose,  sick  and 
unsteady,  but  went  to  work  as  usual.  Be- 
fore lo  o'clock  that  morning  they  brought 
him  home,  his  right  arm  off  below  the 
elbow.  His  turn  had  come  at  last.  Why 
had  he  not  followed  the  old  man's  ad- 
vice and  carried  the  three  nuggets  al- 
ways? 

He  was  back  at  work  in  due  time  but 
not  at  his  old  job.  One-handed  men 
could  not  do  the  work  he  had  done  and 
his  new  job  did  not  pay  as  well.  He 
guarded  jealously  the  two  remaining  nug- 
gets, taking  special  pains  each  morning  to 
see  that  they  were  both  in  his  pocket. 
Things  were  running  well  at  the  mill  now 
and  no  accidents  had  happened  for  some 
time.  Fred  was  becoming  familiar  with 
his  new  job  and  could  handle  the  ma- 
chinery almost  without  a  thought.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  discovered  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  nuggets, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  dis- 
appeared he  stepped  too  close  to  the  ma- 
chine he  thought  he  knew  so  well,  caught 
his  trouser  leg  in  a  cog  which  quickly 
pulled  in  his  foot,  and  that  night  he  was 
minus  a  foot  and  part  of  a  leg.     Careful- 
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ness  was  the  nugget  the   loss   of  which 
had  brought  on  this  last  disaster. 

(Here  the  employer  could  have  helped 
by  protecting  the  cog. — Editor.) 

With  only  one  hand  and  one  foot  there 
were  few  jobs  around  the  mill  that  poor 
Fred  could  do.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
let  him  flag  the  grade  crossing  in  the 
yards  where  the  yard  engine  was  contin- 
ually switching.  He  had  been  stumping 
around  on  this  job  for  some  time,  fran- 
tically regarding  the  remaining  nugget, 
when  one  day  he  discovered  to  his  utter 
dismay,  that  in  changing  his  clothes  he 
had  forgotten  to  change  the  nugget  from 
the  pocket  of  one  pair  of  trousers  to  that 
of  the  other.  He  started  up  the  tracks 
for  home  as  fast  as  his  one  leg  and  stump 
could  carry  him,  his  mind  so  centered  on 
the  nugget  that  he  forgot  all  else  around 
him,  and  did  not  hear  the  approaching 
string  of  empties  that  had  been  shunted 
down  the  track  upon  which  he  was  walk- 
ing. Bang!  Something  struck  him  in 
the  back.  He  rolled  over  and  lost  con- 
sciousness. .  As  he  came  to  his  senses 
again  he  heard  his  ten-year-old  boy  call- 
ing: 

"Oh,  daddy,  daddy,  wake  up !" 

Fred  rubbed  his  eyes  and  to  his  sur- 
prise was  using  both  hands !  He  stood 
up  and  on  two  feet !  Looking  around  he 
saw  the  sun  low  in  the  woods  and  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  asleep  and 
dreaming. 

'T  had  to  pound  you  on  the  back  to 
wake  you,  daddy.  Supper  is  ready  and 
mother  is  waiting,"  laughed  the  boy  as 
he  and  Fred  started  for  home,  the  son 
talking  happily,  the  father  thinking  se- 
riously of  his  dream. 

At  the  supper  table  that  night  Fred 
told  his  wife  of  the  remarkable  dream  he 
had  had  and  asked  her,  to  whom  he  al- 
ways took  his  perplexing  problems,  if  it 
had  any  significance. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  I  had  those  three 
nuggets  to  keep  me  safely  while  at 
work?'  said  Fred  as  he  finished  his  tale. 

"My  dear  Fred,  don't  you  see,  can't  you 
understand  that  Soberness,  Carefulness 
and  Attentiveness  are  three  nuggets  any- 
one can  have  for  the  asking  and  your 
dream  surely  shows  that  they  are  all  that 
is  needed  to  keep  you  from  accidental 
death  or  injury?" 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
CAMPAIGN 

'npHE  Methodist  Temperance  Society 
-*-  secured  information  from  120  iron  and 
steel  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  West  Virginia  as  to  their  at- 
titude toward  drink. 

Only  six  companies  now  permit  boys 
to  be  sent  out  for  beer  during  working 
hours,  which  formerly  was  common  prac- 
tice. 

Ten  firms  require  complete  abstinence 
of  their  employes. 

Eighty-three  firms  discriminate  against 
the  drinker  in  giving  employment  and 
making  promotions. 

Sixty-three  have  studied  the  influence 
of  moderate  drinking  on  working  ability 
and  reliability  and  found  it  bad. 

One  hundred  companies  prohibit  drink- 
ing during  work  hours. 

One  hundred  and  seven  prohibit  the 
use  of  drink  within  their  works. 

Sixty-three  are  doing  constructive 
work  to  promote  abstinence. 

How  soon  will  the  cotton  and  woollen 
industries   follow  this   example? 

A    SILK    MILL    FOLLOWS    SUIT 

IVrOTICES  were  posted  January  8  at 
-"-^  the  Duplan  Silk  Mill,  Hazelton,  Pa., 
employing  1,200  workers,  according  to 
American  Issue  (Jan.,  1916),  that  here- 
after preference  will  be  given  to  total  ab- 
stainers in  the  hiring  of  male  help,  and 
that  instant  dismissal  will  follow  the  use 
of  intoxicants  before  or  during  work 
hours. 

PHILADELPHIA    WANTS    SOBER    EM- 
PLOYEES 

'T^HE  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  an- 
nounced  that  any  employe  who  drinks 
while  on  duty  or  who  is  even  partly  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  re- 
ports for  duty,  will  be  dismissed.  The 
orders  of  the  Mayor  and  department 
chiefs  affect  almost  12,000  men.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  county  offices  at  the  City 
Hall  may  find  it  necessary  to  duplicate 
the  Mayor's  action. 

'T^  HE  effect  of  the  moderate  use  of 
liquors  upon  the  working  efficiency 
and  reliability  of  men  is  bad. — The  Cen- 
tral Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
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Industrial  Work  for  Men's  Bible  Classes 

By  Rev.  Henry  Stauffer^  Appleton,  Wis. 


WE  are  living  in  a  new  age  which 
calls  for  the  most  aggressive 
methods  in  temperance  work. 
Complicated  machinery,  gasoline  and 
electricity  have  created  a  new  demand  for 
high  grade  efficiency  on  the  part  of  all 
who  work  with  brain  and  muscle. 

The  voice  of  science  speaks  "with 
greater  authority  than  ever  before ;  and 
the  average  man  is  beginning  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to 
His  children.  Science,  industry,  philan- 
thropy, patriotism,  religion  and  common 
sense  are  today  thundering  as  from  a  hun- 
dred Sinais  the  divine  command :  "Thou 
shalt  not  use  alcohol  in  any  form,  neither 
thou  nor  thy  president,  nor  thy  army,  nor 
thy  navy,  nor  thy  physician,  nor  thy  pas- 
tor at  the  communion  table,  nor  thy 
teacher,  nor  thy  railroad  engineer,  nor 
thy  chaufifeur,  nor  anyone  who  dwells 
within  thy  borders." 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  new  age 
I  organized  a  men's  class  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  for  the  purpose  of  winning  men 
to  discipleship  and  enlisting  them  in  defi- 
nite social  service  in  the  community.  Liv- 
ing as  I  do  in  a  wet  town  in  the  wet  state 
of  Wisconsin,  it  was  evident  that  the  best 
service  such  a  class  could  render  was  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  education  on  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  individual  and 
on  the  community. 

In  order  to  get  the  necessary  funds, 
we  carried  on  a  successful  course  of  lec- 
tures and  entertainments  last  winter 
which  netted  over  $100  profit. 

After  deciding  to  use  a  series  of  post- 
ers, I  called  on  all  the  employers  of  labor, 
submitting  samples  of  the  posters  and  in- 
teresting them  in  the  plan.  The  response 
was  hearty  beyond  my  highest  expecta- 
tions. The  owners  of  our  nine  mills  and 
factories  gladly  consented  to  our  propo- 
sition to  put  up  a  poster  each  month ;  and 
three  of  them  agreed  to  put  the  temper- 
ance leaflets  we  should  give  them  into  the 
pay  envelopes  on  pay  day. 

One  reason  why  the  employers  were  so 
ready  to  cooperate  with  us  is  the  fact  that 
the  last  Legislature  passed  a  compensa- 
tion law  which  holds  the  employer  re- 
sponsible for  all  accidents  which  happen 
during  working  hours,  even  in  case  an 
accident    is    due   to    drunkenness.      This 


made  the  poster  campaign  especially  op- 
portune. 

Besides  putting  the  posters  into  the 
mills  and  factories,  we  are  placing  them 
in  the  public  library,  in  two  physicians' 
offices,  one  mill  office,  a  rescue  mission 
hall  and  on  our  two  church  bulletin 
boards,  which  have  been  put  in  the  most 
conspicuous  places. 

The  first  issue  of  the  posters  created  a 
sensation,  and  gave  the  class  much  free 
advertising.  Some  "cussed"  and  others 
discussed.  It  was  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation where  men  assembled.  One 
bulletin  board  was  torn  down.  A  few  of 
the  posters  were  destroyed.  In  one  case 
the  head  of  the  firm  immediately  called 
for  another  poster  which  he  put  up,  and 
beside  it  tacked  a  typewritten  notice  to 
the  effect  that  the  poster  had  been  placed 
there  with  his  cordial  consent,  and  re- 
quested that  it  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
til every  man  in  the  establishment  had 
had  a  chance  to  read  it.  We  have  had 
no  trouble  since  in  that  shop. 

We  soon  learned  by  experience  that  in- 
stead of  putting  up  the  posters  ourselves 
it  was  vastly  better  to  give  them  to  the 
head  of  the  firm  and  have  him  give  them 
to  the  superintendent  or  foreman  to 
put  up. 

Following  are  the  outstanding  results 
of  the  campaign  to  date : 

1.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  drink  habit  the  leading  issue  in  our 
city.  There  has  been  no  local  option 
fight,  which  would  necessarily  have 
aroused  the  bitter  feelings  of  men.  We 
have  compelled  men  to  face  the  one  issue 
of  today  on  its  own  merits.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  campaign  was  con- 
ducted by  men  whose  only  possible  mo- 
tive was  service  to  the  community. 

2.  This  method  gets  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty — the  ignorance  and  delusion  of 
the  average  man — by  bringing  to  his  no- 
tice the  scientific  facts  in  plain  language. 
Thus,  instead  of  reaching  the  men  who 
have  been  converted,  the  posters  reach 
the  drinking  men  themselves. 

3.  The  posters  being  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  men  while  at  work,,  pro- 
voke a  great  deal  of  discussion  which  is 
a  fact  of  immense  value.  The  genuine  in- 
terest  of  the  men  is  shown  by  the  groups 
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which  always  collect  around  the  last 
poster  a  few  minutes  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  position. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  series  of  posters 
is  cumulative.  They  form  a  sort  of  con- 
tinued story  from  month  to  month..  Each 
poster  makes  a  distinct  appeal  based  upon 
a  distinct  phase  of  the  subject;  but  all 
lead  to  but  one  and  the  same  conclusion — 
that  alcohol  is  a  poison  that  is  never  to 
be  taken  into  the  human  body  except  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances. 

5.  Some  drinking  men  have  been  led 
to  give  up  liquor.  And  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  all  temperance  men  have 
been  mightily  braced  and  they  have  been 
furnished  with  fresh  arguments  to  be 
used  by  them  in  persuading  others  to  ab- 
stain. 

6.  Our  work  has  furnished  a  sugges- 
tion to  other  towns  that  have  taken  up 
the  same  line  of  work.  This,  in  turn,  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  men  of  our  class. 
They  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  them  to 
be  the  pioneers  in  this  great  reform  move- 
ment in  our  section  of  the  state.  It  has 
given  added  value  to  their  lives.  And, 
while  our  very  aggressiveness  in  temper- 
ance work  has  prevented  our  reaching  the 
goal  of  one  hundred  members  which  we 
set  for  ourselves,  it  has  made  member- 
ship in  the  class  mean  very  much  more 
to  those  who  have  joined  than  it  could 
possibly  have  meant  had  we  not  made 
this  campaign. 

I  earnestly  urge  all  men's  classes  to 
push  the  .poster  campaign  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  use  the  valuable  leaflets  now  in 
print  for  pay  envelopes.  Several  organic 
zations  are  issuing  good  posters  and  leaf- 
lets. 

In  the  second  place,  I  recommend  the 
larger  use  of  billboards,  barns,  fences,  etc. 
What   is   needed   today   more   than   any- 


thing else  is  a  curt,  crisp  message 
which  the  wayfaring,  way-scorching  man, 
though  he  ride  in  an  auto  or  on  a  motor- 
cycle, can  read.  The  slogan  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  industry,  business,  politics  and 
reform.  It  has  the  virtue  of  brevity.  It 
gets  into  the  air  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  common  consciousness.  Who  can 
measure  the  moral  force  of  the  common 
slogan,  "Safety  First,"  that  flashes  on 
one's  sight  from  a  hundred  unexpected 
places !  There  is  in  every  town  a  vast 
field  for  work  in  this  line  which  has  not 
been  entered  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  men's  classes  to  enter  at  once.  In 
our  city  we  expect  soon  to  paint  on  the 
side  of  a  building  near  our  interurban  car- 
line  this  shocking  advertisement  for  boys  : 

"Wanted — 3,000  boys  in  Wisconsin 
to  fill  drunkards'  graves !  Have  you  a 
boy  to  spare?" 

Barns,  gates  and  inexpensive  billboards 
can  be  utilized  everywhere  by  painting  on 
them  the  following  sentences : 

"Sobriety  First  and  Safety  Follows." 
"Cut  Out  Booze,  Safety  and  Success  Fol- 
low." "The  Saloon  Must  Go.  Give  It  a 
Push." 

In  the  third  place,  I  urge  men's  classes 
in  every  community  to  head  a  movement 
which  aims  to  close  the  columns  of  the 
press  to  liquor  ads.  Nothing  in  all  the 
temperance  movement  is  probably  more 
urgent  today  than  this.  The  best  course 
to  pursue  is  to  circulate  a  petition  to  the 
owners  of  the  papers,  asking  them,  in 
view  of  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  on 
its  habitual  users,  not  to  permit  liquor  ad- 
vertisements hereafter.  The  general  can- 
vass incidental  to  such  a  movement 
would  in  itself  bring  great  benefit  to  any 
city;  and  I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases 
the  end  sought  would  be  easily  reached. 
— -Address  Intern.  S.  S.  Convention,  1914. 


WE  take  every  just  measure  in  our  power  to  prevent  our  men  from  using 
alcoholic  beverages.     Sober  men  are  always  given  the  preference.  There 
is  much  less  drinking  among  rolling  mill  men  than  there  was  10  or  20 
years  ago.    Conditions  are  daily  growing  better. — The  Belfont  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany, Ironton,  Ohio. 

The  efficiency  of  a  man  is  reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol he  drinks.  The  total  abstainer  ranks  above  the  moderate  drinker  in  re- 
liability and  efficiency  in  all  classes  of  work  nearly  as  much  as  the  moderate 
drinker  does  above  the  heavy  drinker. — The  Follansbee  Furnace  Company, 
Follansbee,  West  Virginia. 
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PART  OF  WAR'S  COST 

'T^HE  insistence  of  certain  British  mili- 
tary  medical  authorities  upon  the  rum 
ration  is  bearing  the  to-be-expected  fruits. 
Last  year  the  Canadian  women  forwarded 
a  formal  protest  against  the  alcohol  ra- 
tions because  so  many  of  the  Canadian 
soldiers  were  abstainers.  The  evidence 
given  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  ac- 
cording tO'  the  Alliance  Press  Agency  (Jan. 
12),  was  that  the  "Territorials"  at  first 
held  to  the  abstinent  habits  of  business 
and  professional  life.  But  drinking  con- 
cessions granted  had  lowered  the  stand- 
ard of  sobriety  in  the  army,  and  the  colo- 
nial contingents  are  said  becoming  af- 
fected by  drinking  habits.  In  one  of- 
ficer's mess  of  two  double  companies  of 
Canadians,  only  one  officer  drank  on 
arrival ;  within  three  mxonths  every  officer 
in  the  mess  drank  it.  Complaints  have 
come  also  from  Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
an  of  the  needless  drink  temptations  and 
losses  which  have  befallen  the  young  men 
from  these  colonies. 

* 

RUSSIAN  PROSPERITY 

A  SWISS  professor  in  Russia,  writing 
^  ^  to  his  brother  at  home,  according  to 
L' Abstinence,  says  that  "if  those  whO'  left 
Russia  before  the  war  could  see  the  pres- 
ent conditions  they  could  not  believe  their 
eyes." 

No  more  street  beggars  or  drunkards 
wallowing  in  the  gutters.  When  one  re- 
calls that  60  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  workingmen  was  absorbed 
by  vodka,  one  can  get  some  idea  approxi- 
mately of  the  present  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  people  despite  the  priva- 
tions imposed  by  the  war.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  high  cost  of  living,  all 
the  hideous  plagues  of  pauperism  due  to 
alcohol  have  disappeared.  Nothing  is 
more  conclusive  than  the  latest  report  of 
the  state  savings  banks  which,  during" 
November,  1915,  received  over  50,000,000 
rubles  more  in  deposits  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  one  house  the  second 
floor  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  savings  bank;  the  local 
banks    are   overcrowded    because   of   the 


large  numbers  who  come  to  bring  their 
savings.  They  are  in  general  working- 
men  and  peasants  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Thus  from  the  financial  view- 
point the  Russian  situation  is  very  pros- 
perous. 

NOT  TO  BE  CAUGHT  AGAIN 

T^  UROPE  has  had  one  lesson  of  what 
^-^  a  drunken  soldiery  can  do.  An  Hun- 
garian officer  who  participated  in  the  last 
Serbian  campaign  reports  that  to  pre- 
vent intoxication  the  military  authorities 
put  up  great  placards  urging  officials  to 
have  drinking  water  ready  in  suitable  re- 
ceptacles for  the  troops  while  passing 
through.  In  occupied  territory,  the  sale 
of  distilled  liquors  to  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians was  prohibited.  Only  permanent 
hotel-keepers  were  authorized  to  sell  fer- 
mented drinks  and  the  hour  of  closing 
was  stipulated.  Large  signs  were  placed 
on  these  establishments,  "Soldiers  for- 
bidden to  enter." 

HOLLAND  AND  HER  COLONY 

npHE  Dutch  government,  at  the  request 
of  the  official  authorities  of  Java,  has 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  It 
seems  probable  that  Prohibition  of  the 
sale  to  natives  will  follow. 


SPIRITS-SELLING   IN   DENMARK 
T    OCAL  option  as  to  the  sale  of  spirits 

in  Denmark  has  wiped  out  763  spir- 
its-selling establishments  since  1905.  At 
last  reports,  4,262  still  remained.  Places 
dispensing  non-alcoholic  drinks  increased 
from  262  in  1905  to  1,012  in  1915. 

* 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NORWAY 

(CONSIDERABLE  emphasis  was  re- 
^-^  cently  laid  in  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  upon  the  majority  report  of  a 
Norwegian  commission  on  the  alcohol 
question.  This  majority  recommended 
only  insignificant  reforms  aside  from  the 
Bratt  System  of  registering  drinkers. 
The  minority  report,  which  was  ignored 
in  the  American  articles  mentioned,  de- 
manded complete  local  option.     This  mi- 
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nority  report  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  latest  parliamentary  elections.  More 
than  half  the  deputies  elected  are  mem- 
bers of  abstinent  organizations  and  a 
good  number  of  non-abstainers  have  been 
won  to  the  support  of  the  propositions  of 

the  commission  minority  report. 

* 

CANADA'S  PROGRESS  AGAINST  THE 
SALOON 

ATEWFOUNDLAND,  Alberta  and 
■'■  ^  Saskatchewan  have  adopted  prohibi- 
tion. The  provincial  government  of  New 
Brunswick  will  introduce  a  prohibitory 
measure  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Prince  Edward  Island  has  prohi- 
bition. Nova  Scotia's  Legislature  passed 
a  prohibition  bill  March  15.  Quebec  has 
906  dry  municipalities  out  of  1,143;  On- 
tario, 572  out  of  851.  British  Columbia 
will  probably  vote  before  June  i.  Mani- 
toba voted  March  13  for  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  a  vote  of 

two  to  one. 

* 

PULQUE  UNDER  THE  BAN  IN  MEXICO 

'T^HE  Carranza  government,  according 
to  the  daily  press,  has  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  pulque  through- 
out Mexico ;  sales  of  whisky  are  to  be 
restricted  to  a  half -pint  at  a  time ; 
shortly  it  is  hoped  to  prohibit  also  mes- 
cal, which  is  a  distilled  liquor  made  from 
pulque.  It  is  unfortunate  that  while  pro- 
posing these  measures,  the  government 
also  announces  its  purpose  to  encourage 
the  use  of  beer  and  wine  and  family 
drinking  places. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Company 
of  Rockford,  111.,  which  has  representa- 
tives in  Mexico,  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation that  in  the  state  of  Sonora  the 
Military  Governor  "issues  the  mandate 
against  the  use  or  sale  of  liquor.  If  a 
man  is  discovered  buying,  selling  or 
using  intoxicants    he    is    taken    out  and 

shot." 

* 

PERUVIANS  WEL'COMING  TEM- 
PERANCE 

A    NATIVE  Methodist  Peruvian  pastor 

at  Lima,  Mr.  Algorta,  is  conducting 

once-a-year  local  temperance  campaigns. 

The  Epworth  Herald  (Jan.  29)  reports  of 

its  results :     "Mr.  Algorta  discovered  at 

Huacho    that     a     large     number    of    the 

townspeople  had  become  teetotalers  as  a 

result  of  his  campaign.    A  few  weeks  ago 

the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  begged 


him  to  go  over  and  give  an  illustrated 
address  on  the  drink  question.  Unable 
to  meet  the  engagement  himself,  he  sent 
a  young  normal  school  student.  The  lat- 
ter found  the  hall  so ,  crowded  that  he 
had  to  take  his  stereopticon  into  the 
street.  Using  as  a  picture  screen  the  wall 
of  a  building  opposite,  he  cried  down 
booze  to  a  crowd  that  literally  jammed 
the  main  street  of  the  town." 

* 

BABY  MORTALITY  IN  CHILE 

A  LCOHOLISM  and  unhygienic  living 

were  given    as    the    causes  of  40,767 

deaths  of  children  in  Chile  in  1909,  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  American  Presbyterian 

Board,  at  the  recent  congress  on  religious 

work  in  Latin  America  held  in  Panama. 

Without  a  cessation  of  the  alcoholism 

there  is  little  hope  that  the  people  whose 

condition  is   so  deplorable  will  have  the 

determination    or   ability   to   better  their 

condition. 

* 

BOSTON'S  DRINK  PRODUCTS 
T  UDGE  Michael  Murray  of  Boston  Mu- 
J  nicipal  Court  at  a  hearing  before  the 
legislative  committee  on  public  institu- 
tions on  a  bill  for  establishing  a  hospital 
for  treatment  of  delirium  tremxcns,  stated 
that  there  were  1,500  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  in  Boston  last  year,  that  $7,000,- 
000  was  spent  in  the  state-  for  liquors, 
that  100,000  persons  were  arraigned  in 
Boston  for  drunkenness,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  at  least  300,000  days  of  labor,  and 
that  it  cost  the  state  $600,000  to  maintain 
those  sent  to  jail. 
These  results  came  out  of  the  less  than 

1,000  licensed  places  in  Boston. 

* 

SOME   OF   CHICAGO'S  DRINK  WRECK- 
AGE 

nppIE  general  superintendent  of  United 
Charities  in  Chicago,  Eugene  T.  Lies, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Post  (Feb.  14) 
showed  that  intemperance  was  the  cause 
of  poverty  in  one  case  in  every  nineteen 
dealt  with  by  the  United  Charities  (1,150 
out  of  22,105  cases). 

"Further,"  says  Mr.  Lies,  "the  1,150 
instances  of  intemperance  means  sim- 
ply the  number  of  clear  cases  of  hard 
drinkers  easily  discovered  by  United 
Charities'  field  workers  in  the  families 
dealt  with.  It  does  not  mean  that  this 
necessarily  covered  all  the  intemperate 
persons  in  these  families,  for  all  these  are 
not  in  the  homes  waiting  to  be  counted 
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when  our  workers  get  there,  nor  are  they 
all  reported  freely  and  voluntarily  by  the 
members  of  the  family  actually  seen  by 
the  workers. 

"Besides  the  many  more  hard  drinkers 
whom  we  did  not  discover  with  the  naked 
eye,  there  were  doubtless  hundreds  of 
other  persons  in  these  families  who  were 
spending  altogether  too  much  money  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  which,  if  applied  to 
the  food,  shelter  and  clothing  needs  of 
their  wives  and  children,  would  have  kept 
them  in  more  comfortable  condition. 

"Finally,  without  a  doubt  also,  many 
of  the  other  unfortunate  circumstances 
and  disabilities  discovered  last  year  by 
our  charity  visitors  were  bound  up  with 
the  drink  evil.  Just  how  much  we  can- 
not say.  On  this  point  we  are  conserva- 
tive. But  authorities  a  plenty  would 
point  out  that  at  least  some  of  the  4,031 
cases  of  'acute  illness,'  some  of  the  '1,356 
instances  of  chronic  physical  disability,' 
of  the  '132  cases  of  epilepsy,'  the  '653 
instances  of  insanity  and  feebleminded- 
ness' and  other  misfortunes  were  attrib- 
utable partly  to  drink  either  in  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  or  in  their  progeni- 
tors." 

ANOTHER  CITY  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 
ALCOHOL 

n^HE  little  city  of  Neenah,  Wisconsin, 
-*-  has  been  "surveyed"  recently  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  how  it  stood  finan- 
cially with  alcoholic  liquors,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Velte  of  the  law  firm  of  Somers 
and  Velte.  As  was  the  case  with  a  sim- 
ilar study  by  Judge  Ryan  in  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  some  months  ago  (See  JouR- 
NAT,,  April,  191 5),  even  an  incomplete  and 
conservative  study  shows  a  city  deficit 
of  over  $12,000.  Monev  received  from 
license  fees  amounted  to  $3,600.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  expenses 
for  crime,  insanity,  poverty  estimated  as 
due  to  drink,  amounted  to  $4,267.03.  To 
this  loss  met  through  taxation  was  added 
an  estimated  loss  through  charity  $703. 
uncollectible  debts  $1,720,  higher  cost  of 
coal  and  lumber  $10,400,  making  a  total 
deficit  of  S12.857.03. 

Mr.  Velte  in  his  published  statement 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  but  even  these 
figures  show  that  "for  every  dollar  the 
city  receives  from  its  business  transac- 
tion with  the  liauor  traffic,  it  takes  $a.s,a 
to  take  care  of  the  crime,   insanitv   and 


pauperism  and  to  make  up  the  losses 
caused  by  the  liquor  traffic.  The  rela- 
tion of  alcohol  to  disease  and  the  great 
economic  loss  through  this  avenue  I  have 
not  considered  at  all. 

"Every  item  in  the  account  is  backed 
up  by  reliable  authority.  The  figures 
are  very  conservative  and  have  been  un- 

.  derstated  in  every  instance." 

* 

SOUTH    TO    DISCUSS    HEALTH    QUES- 
TIONS 

'T^HE   Southern    Sociological    Congress 

will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  New 

Orleans,  April  12-16. 

Public  health  is  to  be  the  central  theme 
with  consideration  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  such  forces  as  the 
government,  the  school,  the  press,  the 
church.  Four  other  conferences  will  deal 
with  the  questions  of  Law  and  Order,  in- 
cluding lynching,  the  teaching  of  sociol- 
ogy in  Southern  schools,  travelers'  aid 
and  temperance.  The  eleventh  congress 
will  be  a  gathering  of  professional,  so- 
cial and  intellectual  workers. 

Alcohol  and  Race  Health  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  subjects  for  papers  and  ad- 
dresses. * 

SOME    ANTIQUITY 

"My  son,  do  not  linger  in  the  wine- 
shop or  drink  too  much  wine.  Thou  fal- 
lest  upon  the  ground,  thy  limbs  become 
weak  as  those  of  a  child.  One  cometh  to 
do  trade  with  thee,  and  findeth  thee  so. 
Then  they  say,  'Take  away  the  fellow  for 
he  is  drunk.'  " — From  an  Egyptian  papy- 
rus 3506-3333  B.  C. 

This  was  the  story  of  drink  and  effi- 
ciency 5,400  years  ago. 

Also,  the  drunkenness  was  caused  by 
wine,   not  by  whisky. 

LOWEST  DRINK  BILL  SINCE  1909 
np  HE  annual  amount  spent  for  drink 
-*-  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1915,  is  estimated  at  $2,151,- 
201,765  by  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson,  editor  of 
The  Vindicator.  ^ 

Alcohol  is  a  depressant  and  not  a 
stimulant ;  it  drugs  the  brain  and  drops 
the  capacity  of  the  nervous  system  to 
obey  the  will.  In  this  way,  the  use  of 
alcohol  becomes  an  important  factor  in 
industrial  accidents.  The  intemperate  or 
continuous  use  of  alcohol  causes  well- 
recognized  degenerative  diseases.  — 
Weekly  Bulletin,  N.  Y.  Health  Depart- 
ment, Feb.   19,   1916. 
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"Love,     hope,     fear,     faith — these     make     hu- 
manity; 
These  are  its   sign  and  note  of  character." 

Protecting  the  Health  of  the 
Indian 

THE  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
Indian  is  the  subject  of  a  strong  ap- 
peal by  Cato  Sells,  United  States 
Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  all 
employes  in  the  Indian  service.  The  In- 
dian,, he  maintains,  has  demonstrated  his 
humanity  and  capacity  for  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  amid  conditions  not 
always  propitious.  The  Commissioner 
declares  himself  eager  to  participate  in 
all  favoring  forces  that  contribute  to  the 
Indian's  racial  triumph,  believing  that 
"when  he  comes  to  himself  as  a  factor  in 
the  modern  world  his  achievements  will 
enrich  and  brighten  the  civilization  of  his 
native  land." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  sarcastic 
tenet  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead   Indian." 

The  Commissioner  appeals  for  better 
training  of  Indian  mothers,  guidance  in 
the  homes  in  matters  of  hygiene. 

Unlike  some  of  the  welfare  propagan- 
dists, Commissioner  Sells  does  not  over- 
look alcohol  as  a  factor  in  ill-health.  He 
has  consistently  encouraged  anti-alcohol 
education ;  efforts  "against  the  liquor 
curse  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of  enervat- 
ing drug  or  dope"  are  strongly  urged  in 
this  appeal  for  the  health  of  the  Indian. 
The  Indian  Bureau  for  some  years  has 
been  vigorously  enforcing  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  Indian. 
The  educational  methods  proposed  are 
wise  in  helping  m^ke  him  intelligently 
self-resistent. 


Are  Only  Indian  Babies  in  Danger? 

WHILE  the  Indian  Department  is 
appealing  to  its  teachers  and  offi- 
cials to  spare  no  efforts  in  pro- 
tecting the  Indian  and  the  Indian  baby 
from  sickness  and  premature  death,  and 
specifically  mentions  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  and  scourges  against  which  efforts 
are  to  be  directed,  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  all  the  children 
of  the  nation,  gets  out  a  pamphlet  of  sug- 
gestions for  observing  Baby  Week.  Care- 
ful scrutiny  of  its  seventy  pages  fails  to 
discover  the  slightest  hint  that  alcohol 
has  any  part  in  causing  infant  deaths  or 
sickness. 

The  suggested  "Letter  to  Fathers"  has 
sane,  practical  suggestions  as  to  ways  in 
which  fathers  can  and  should  share  the 
mothers'  responsibility  for  the  baby's 
health.  But  a  drinking  father  by  his 
physical  condition  and  waste  of  family  in- 
come can  so  materially  lessen  his  baby's 
chances  of  living  and  developing  nor- 
mally, that  the  greater  baby  death-rate 
among  families  where  either  parent 
drinks  has  become  practically  an  estab- 
lished fact  of  record.  So  far,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  its  reports  of  surveys 
and  other  publications  on  infant  mortal- 
ity has  not  included  this  matter  of  par- 
ental drinking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
investigation  of  this  particularly  import- 
ant factor  in  infant  mortality  and  educa- 
tion concerning  it  is  only  temporarily  de- 
ferred in  the  expectation  of  dealing  with 
it  thoroughly  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while, the  nation  is  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  parents  of  Indian  babies  at  least 
are  to  have  the  necessary  information  and 
training  on  this  particular  subject. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  in  the  act- 
ual observance  of  Baby  Week  many  ref- 
erences were  made  to  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol in  contributing  to  infant  mortality. 

Two  of  the  largest  stores  in  Boston 
asked  for  and  used  models  and  posters 
from  the  Scientific  Temperance  Feder- 
ation on  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  child 
life,  and  one  of  them  had  the  subject  dis- 
cussed as  a  part  of  its  regular  program 
of  meetings. 

Philadelphia   physicians  speaking  to   fathers 
vere  urged  by  the  Baby  Week  Committee  to 
point    out    the    man's     responsibility    for    the       :A 
health  of  mother  jmd  child,  and  to   show  the       " 
evil   effects   of  alcohol   on   the  home. 
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Crane-ing 

AN  example  of  the  educational  work 
done  by  a  Wisconsin  paper  com- 
pany is  given  in  the  story,  "Three 
Nuggets,"  on  another  page.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Crane-ing,  a  little  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  Cleveland  Crane 
Engineering  Company,  of  Wickliffe, 
Ohio,  presents  another  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  fearlessness  with  which 
business  is  discussing  alcohol  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  it  as  a  beverage. 

While  some  of  these  extremely  popu- 
larized statements  of  facts  appearing 
from  various  sources  are  admittedly 
crude  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and 
might  make  the  technical  scientific  man 
gnash  his  teeth,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
conveying  to  a  wide  public  statements 
about  the  dangers  in  alcohol  that  are  es- 
sentially true  and  that  will  catch  atten- 
tion as  the  more  technically  worded  truth 
will  never  do. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Crane- 
ing  is  that  it  is  sent  "to  prospective  pat- 
rons" of  the  company  issuing  it.  Evi- 
dently fear  of  injuring  business  by  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  drink  is  vanish- 
ing with  common  acceptance  of  the  facts. 

* 

The  End  Crowns  the  Work 

ONE  of  the  popular  publications  on 
alcohol  issued  by  a  business  firm 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  busi- 
ness man  into  the  battle  against  alcohol 
and  the  enormous  influence  he  has  had, 
remarks : 

"The  stand  by  business  has  done  more 
for  prohibition  in  the  United  States  than 
all  other  activities  combined.  The  other 
activities  may  have  copped  the  glory,  but 
the  quiet  declaration  of  the  business  man 
did  the  business." 

The  battle  is  not  completely  enough 
won  yet  for  anybody  to  claim  the  glory, 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
business  man,  as  such,  on  the  whole  is 
a  very  late  comer  in  the  field ;  that  he 
only  entered  when  science  had  demon- 
strated that  alcohol  impairs  efl&ciency  and 
increased  liability  to  accidents  and  these 
facts  had  been  taught  in  the  schools  for 
a  generation  which  is  now  in  the  business 
world.  Some  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  busy  for  twenty-five  years 
getting  these  facts  taught  the  coming  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  other  educational 
forces  in   society,  before  there  was   any 


marked  outburst  on  the  part  of  business 
against  alcohol.  "The  quiet  declaration 
of  the  business  man"  is  helping  crown 
the  work,  but  he  had  to  be  trained  up 
in  knowledge  about  alcohol  for  long 
years  before  as  a  group  he  was  ready  to 
act. 

Wasting  Food  in  Beer 

IN  figuring  out  how  much  they  are  los- 
ing on  the  grain  and  potatoes  that  are 
being  used  for  alcoholic  liquors,  the 
German  economists  have  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  alcohol  and  credited  it 
with  the  units  of  heat  value  it  liberates 
when  burned. 

There  is  no  question  involved  in  this 
if  the  alcohol  so  obtained  is  to  be  used  in 
metal  furnaces,  but  when  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  human  stomach,  some- 
thing more  than  the  loss  of  heat  units  is 
involved. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  evidently  thinks  that  the  heat 
units  represented  by  the  alcohol  should 
be  included  in  the  enormous  waste.  It 
says  (Jan.  29,  1916)  :  _ 

"Millions  of  calories  of  nutrients  m  the 
form  of  useful,  digestible  and  nutritious 
cereals  are  annually  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  yeast  in  the  production  of  fer- 
mented malt  beverages  and  distilled 
liquors  for  human  consumption.  This 
process  inevitably  means  the  loss  pf  a 
certain  amount  of  energy,  the  expenditure 
of  most  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  liv- 
ing account  of  the  micro-organisms  con- 
cerned in  fermentation.  It  properly  be- 
comes a  question  of  economy  in  these 
days  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
■to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  the  conversion 
of  natural  foodstuffs  into  alcohol  and 
other  by-products.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  losses  encountered 
in  this  biologic  transformation,  _  quite 
aside  from  any  consideration  of  ethics,  of 
the  alleged  food  value  of  alcohol,  or  the 
social  and  economic  questions  indirectly 
involved  in  the  liquor  traffic.  Even  if  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  tobe 
looked  on  from  the  purely  objective 
standpoint  of  the  preparation  of  a  desir- 
able or  even  necessary  accessory  to  the 
dietary  equipment  of  mankind,  every  na- 
tion is  entitled  to  count  the  cost.  .  .  . 

"After  all,  even  though  the  mere  en- 
ergy losses  directly  involved  in  the  fer- 
mentation process  may  not  be  enormous, 
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the  primary  question  of  importance  to 
mankind  is  not  whether  such  losses  of 
nutrient  calories  are  great  or  small,  but 
rather  whether  the  alcoholic  products 
produced  represent  a  wholesome  addition 
to  our  stock  of  food.  The  growing  world- 
wide movement  against  alcohol  is  point- 
ing to  the  answer. 

"The  laboratory  and  the  life  insurance 
records  simply  give  exact  expression  to 
what  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  employer  of  labor  and 
to  leaders  and  comrranders  of  men,  to- 
wit,  that  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  any 
large  group  of  men,  whether  they  be  art- 
isans or  soldiers,  is  harmful  and  lowers 
the  efficiency  of  the  group.  Individual 
susceptibility  varies,  but  the  man  who 
thinks  he  is  an  exception  and  can  indulge 
with  safety,  may  find  that  he  is  mistaken 
only  after  serious  damage  to  the  body 
has  been  done,  and  perhaps  a  definite  loss 
sustained  in  happiness  and  achievement." 
■ — (HoAv  to  Live.) 


Correspondence 


Wl  E  want  to  make  a  local  survey  on 
'  the  alcohol  question.     Can  you  sug- 
gest any  lines  of  inquiry? — H.  D. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stauffer,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
is  developing  educational  work  against 
alcohol  along  efficiency  lines.  The  data 
to  be  secured  under  the  various  headings 
will  be  evident.  When  complete  it  should 
be  compiled  and  cast  into  concrete, 
graphic  form,  which  will  quickly  repre- 
sent actual  conditions. 

Outline  of  Efficiency  Survey 

I.  The  Saloons. 

A.  Nationality   of   saloonkeepers. 

B.  Patronage:  men,  young  men  and 
women. 

C.  Money  spent  annually  for  liquor. 

D.  Laws  violated. 

E.  Accessories :  slot  machines,  mu- 
sic, etc. 

F.  Checks  cashed,  sales  to  minors,, 
etc. 

II.  Alcohol  and  Crime. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness,  disorderly 
conduct,  murders,   etc. 

Sources  of  information :  police  rec- 
ords, court  records,  files  of  local 
newspapers  for  past  five  years. 


III.  Alcohol  and  Pauperism. 

Sources  of  information  :  charity  so- 
cieties, city  poor  officers,  social 
workers,  etc. 

IV.  Alcohol  and  the  Employer. 

1.  How  many  employers  are  ab- 
stainers ? 

2.  What  rules  against  drink  have 
they  adopted? 

3.  How  many  favor  prohibition  or 
no-license  ? 

How  many  favor  Sunday  closing? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  alcohol  a  fac- 
tor in  the  labor  problem? 

5.  How  many  employes  are  inca- 
pacitated for  work  on  Mondays 
after  pay-days  and  holidays  on  ac- 
count of  drink? 

6.  Attitude  of  labor  unions  and 
leaders  on  the  drink  habit. 

7.  Attitude  of  employes  on  present 
movement  for  greater  efficiency. 

8.  What  is  the  actual  difference  in 
efficiency  between  drinkers  and 
abstainers?  Actual  tests  to  be 
made  in  various  lines  of  work. 

V.  Alcohol  and  the  Citizen. 

1.  How  many  are  abstainers? 

2.  How  many  favor  prohibition? 
How  many  favor  Sunday  closing? 

VI.  Alcohol  and  the  Family. 

1.  Divorce. 

2.  Wife  desertion. 

3.  Child  labor. 

4.  To  what  extent  does  drinking 
prevail   among  children? 

5.  Instruction  regarding  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  alcohol  in  public 
and  parochial  schools. 

6.  The  social  evil. 

VII.  Alcohol  and  Disease. 

Insanity,  diseases  in  general,  and 
deaths  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  alcohol  during  the  year.  It  is 
expected  that  local  physicians  will 
furnish  the  necessary  data. 

VIII.  Alcohol  and  Business. 

What    proportion     of    uncollectible 

debts  contracted  annually  is  due 

to  alcohol? 

* 

All  labor  expended  in  producing 
strong  drink  is  utterly  unproductive ;  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity.— Adam  Smith. 

* 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  far 
cheaper. — John  Locke. 
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Where  Natural  Resistance  Tells 

A  GERMAN  surgeon  from  Munich,  cant  appearing  wounds  lead  to  suppura- 
stationed  for  a  time  in  Constanti-  tion  and  long-continued  after-effects, 
nople,  has  written  to  his  home  pa-  In  children,  as  a  rule,  wounds  heal 
pers  of  the  astonishing  resisting  power  of  quickly  and  without  serious  after-effects, 
the  wounded  Turks.  He  offers  as  an  ex-  In  some  races  also  wounds  heal  more 
planation  the  suggestion  that  their  su-  quickly  than  in  others.  Certain  diseases 
perior  resistance  is  perhaps  due  in  no  hinder  and  prolong  the  healing  and  in- 
small  degree  to  their  abstinence  from  crease  the  tendency  to  infection.  In 
alcoholic  drinks.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  short,  it  is  certain  that  although  the  ten- 
to  get  them  to  take  it.  They  did  not  like  dency  to  heal,  the  body's  power  of  re- 
it,  and  only  by  representing  it  as  medi-  sistance  against  wound  infection,  de- 
cine  could  their  prejudice  against  it  be  pends  upon  conditions  only  partly  known 
overcome.  to  us,  it  is  in  our  power  to  improve  in 

Another  physician,  Dr.  Holitscher,  sets  some   degree   the   healing   power   of   the 

forth  in  a  workingman's  paper  (Der  Ab-  blood  and  the  body. 

stincntc  Arbeiter,  Jan.   1915)   the  physio-  This,  in  geneial,  of  course,  may  be  ac- 

logical    explanations    which    he  believes  complished   by    measures     that   promote 

should  be  well  understood  by  the  soldiers  general    health    and    bodily   fitness.     We 

in   the   present   war.     These   are   almost  must,  sO'  to  speak,  keep  the  body  as  long 

equally  important  for  industrial  workers,  as   possible    in    the    condition  of  youth. 

In  the  modern  treatment  of  wounds,  he  The   best   way   of   accomplishing  this   is 

writes,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  by  living  naturally  and  avoiding  all  un- 

try  to  keep  out  foreign  germs  that  cause  necessary    injuries.      Most    important    of 

infection  and  interfere  with   the  process  all  in  this  respect  is  the  avoidance  of  al- 

of  healing.     The  sterilized  bandages,  sur-  cohol,  a    poison    that    markedly  redvices 

gical   instruments   and  air-tight   dressing  bodily  resistance  to  infectious  germs, 

all  have  this  as  their  object.  Surgeons    are    extremely    reluctant    to 

But   such   protection   against   infection  operate  on    drinkers.      They    have  little 

can  only  be  secured  within  limits.    Small  hope  of  escaping  complications  and  are 

wounds  made  with  infantry  weapons  are  prepared  to  see  all  kinds  of  undesirable 

often  free  from  infectious  germs,  but  with  interruptions    to    prompt    healing   of    the 

the  larger   ones  this   can   seldom  be  the  wound. 

case.  Earth,  sand,  or  pieces  of  soiled  Military  surgeons  have  repeatedly  re- 
clothing  are  carried  with  the  projectile,  ported  that  wounds  heal  with  remark- 
On  the  field  there  is,  in  addition,  the  im-  able  rapidity  in  the  abstinent  Mohamme- 
possibility  of  properly  attending  to  the  dans,  about  as  they  do  in  children, 
wounds  in  time,  or  of  changing  the.  dress-  Th*is  indicates  that  the  unfavorable 
ing  often  enough.  One  has  to  reckon,  changes  that  we  have  ascribed  to  advanc- 
therefore,  with  a  very  great  amount  of  in-  ing  years  are  far  more  probably  due  to 
fection.  the  prevailing  drinking  customs.     In  the 

Here    enters   the    work    of    the   white  same  line  is  the  common  observation  that 

blood  corpuscles.     They  must  hold  back  operations    on     women     progress    much 

the  germs  and  check  their  activity.   They  more   favorably,    as    a    rule,   than  those 

must  build  a  wall  of  highly  active  tissue  upon   men,   other   conditions    being   sim- 

around  the  wound  to  prevent  further  ad-  ilar. 

vance  and  drive    the    germs    out  of  the  The  unfavorable  effect  of  alcohol  upon 

wounds.     Thus  upon  their  efficiency  de-  the    resisting    power    of    the    blood    and 

pends  the  destiny  of  the  wound  and  of  its        constituents        against       infectious 

the  person  wounded.  disease    has    been    many    times    demon- 

This  ability  is  by  no  means  the  same  strated  by  experiments  on  animals.  It 
in  all  persons.  Daily  experience  teaches  is  always  the  case  that  animals  which 
that  in  one  person  all  wounds  heal  very  have  received  alcohol  in  considerable 
quickly  and  completely,  even  those  that  quantities  for  a  long  time,  either  before 
look  most  hopeless — those  made  with  un-  or  after  infection  with  the  germs  of  dis- 
clean instruments,  bad  bruises,  burns,  ease  are  less  resistant,  that  is,  they  suc- 
etc. — get  along  with  surprisingly  little  cumb  to  smaller  degrees  of  infection  or 
trouble;  while  in  others,  small,  insignifi-  they  die  sooner    than    others    that  have 
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taken  no  alcohol.  Such  investigations 
have  included  the  germs  that  would  cause 
suppuration. 

From  all  of  these  facts  and  observa- 
tions it  is  clear  that  alcohol  is  to  be 
classed  with  those  influences  that  tend  to 
diminish  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
body   and   its   tendency   to   promote   the 


healing  of  wounds.  For  this  reason  it  is 
evident  that  alcohol  should  not  be  given 
to  soldiers  who  are  in  constant  danger  of 
being  wounded.  And  naturally,  it  should 
not  be  given  those  who  are  suffering 
from  any  kind  of  a  serious  wound. — 
Translation  for  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Journal. 


What  Lies  Beyond  Delirium  Tremens? 


THE  man  who  takes  a  social  drink 
should  know  of  a  new  danger  that 
lies  in  store  for  him,  says  Dr.  W  A. 
Evans,  former  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Boston  Herald  (Feb.  21, 
1916).  It  is  wet  brain.  He  has  probably 
heard  that  drink  lowers  the  moral  tone, 
that  it  weakens  resistance,  that  if  he  in- 
dulges he  will  presently  be  unable  to  re- 
sist, that  it  makes  his  judgment  poor,  and 
that,  finally,  he  develops  delirium  tre- 
mens. Delirium  tremens  was  the  veil  be- 
yond which  nothing  lay. 

Drs.  Sceleth  and  Beifeld  now  come  for- 
ward with  the  warning  that  beyond  de- 
lirium tremens  lies  wet  brain  and  that 
only  one  man  in  four  attacked  with  wet 
brain  recovers.  And  Drs.  Sceleth  and 
Beifeld  ought  to  know,  for  the  former  has 
been  physician  to  the  Bridewell  for  many 
years  and  he  has  cared  for  about  2,500 
drunks  a  year  during  all  of  that  time.  A 
great  many  of  these  drunks  have  had  de- 
lirium tremens.  Many  of  them  have  had 
wet  brain.  Most  of  the  wet  brain  c'ases 
have  died  and  autopsy  base  been  made 
on  them. 

After  a  man  has  been  drinking  whisky 
for  seven  years  he  becomes  subject  to  de- 
lirium tremens.  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
space  describing  delirium  tremens,  for 
many  have  had  the  monkeys,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  remainder  have  seen  one 
or  more  drunken  men  or  women  fighting 
ofif  the  demons  which  haunt  people  with 
the  D.  T's. 

For  a  while  before  D.  T's.  develop,  the 
drinker  eats  lightly  or  not  at  all.  During 
the  attack  of  D.  T's.  he  does  not  eat.  As 
the  wild  delirium  of  the  D.  T's.  passes  off 
the  long  continued  heavy  drinker  is  lia- 
ble to  develop  symptoms  of  wet  brain. 

Delirium  tremens  lasts  from  three  to 
eight  days.     Sometimes  between  ten  and 


fifteen  per  cent  of  the  people  with  delir- 
ium tremens  develop  wet  brain.  The 
man  lies  in  a  quiet  stupor.  His  eyes  are 
closed.  He  mutters  meaninglessly.  Ques- 
tions are  not  answered.  He  has  delusions 
and  hallucinations,  but  he  is  not  wildly 
afraid  of  his  visions  as  in  delirium  tre- 
mens. He  may  swallow  food,  water  and 
medicine,  but  he  does  so  without  rous- 
ing. His  muscles  are  stiff.  In  some 
cases  the  neck  is  so  stiff  that  meningitis 
is  suspected.  The  patient  may  be  limp  in 
mind,  but  his  muscles  are  not  limp.  His 
skin  is  very  sensitive.  Pinching  causes 
the  patient  to  frown  and  draw  the  pinched 
arm  away,  but  he  does  not  wake  up. 

In  this  condition  of  stupor,  similar  to 
what  the  old-time  people  called  the  ty- 
phoid state,  the  man  lies  from  two  to 
twelve  weeks,  if  he  does  not  die  from 
pneumonia  or  some  other  disease  in  the 
meanwhile.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
those  who  develop  wet  brain  'die,  many 
from  pneumonia,  some  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  some  from  other  conditions. 

Every  drink  is  a  mixed  drink.  There 
are  no  other  kinds.  When  a  man  takes 
a  drink,  however  simple  it  may  be,  he 
mixes  in  some  degeneration  of  his  nerve 
cells,  some  chance  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  a  few  other  ingredients.  Let  him  un- 
derstand that  he  also  pours  into  the  glass 
about  one  finger  of  wet  brain. 


DosT  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  it,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of. — Benjamin  Franklin. 


Life  is  not  an  idle  ore, 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  brining  fears. 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use. 

— Tennyson. 
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From  Current  Publications 


I 


PROMINENT     DAILIES     TURN     DOWN 
LIQUOR 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Indian- 
apolis News  have  announced  that  they 
will  shortly  cease  to  accept  liquor  adver- 
tisements. 

There  are  now  840  dailies  in  the  United 
States  which  do  not  carry  these  adver- 
tisements. 

* 

HEALTH  AUTHORITIES  ATTACK  MIS- 
LEADING  WHISKY   ADVER- 
TISEMENT 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Public  Health  (Feb.  12, 
1916)  reproduced  in  fac  simile  an  adver- 
tsement  of  "Duffy's  Pure  Mah  Whisky" 
which  urgently  recommended  this  whisky 
for  "building  up  the  system  after  grippe, 
pneumonia  and  influenza." 

"This  is  vicious  advice."  says  the  De- 
partment Bulletin.  "Under  no  circum- 
stances can  whisky  be  used  in  'building 
up  the  system.'  Moreover,  neither  Duffy's 
nor  any  other  whisky  is  a  'predigested 
food  in  liquid  form.'  The  Evening  Sun,  in 
which  this  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tisement was  published,  knows  better.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  Evening  Sun  is  in  ig- 
norance of  the  character  of  these  adver- 
tisements. No'  newspaper  has  an  abler 
staff — and  the  department  has  several 
times  protested  against  this  very  evil." 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  also  is- 
sues a  warning  as  to  the  dangers  of  alco- 
hol in  connection  with  grippe  and  pneu- 
monia.   In  "Health  Letter"  No.  21  it  says  : 

"Alcohol  lowers  resistance  to  infec- 
tion. If  you  wish  an  attack  of  grippe, 
drink  it  freely. 

"Heavy  doses  of  whisky  and  quinine 
and  'cold  cures'  are  strictly  to  be  avoided. 

"Used  internally,  alcohol  is  a  danger- 
ous enemy." 

* 

GREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES  BANNING 
DRINK 

Collier's  Weekly  (Feb.  26)  reports  as 
"Good  News  from  the  Frats"  that  nearly 
a  dozen  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  fraternity  chapter  houses. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  further  and  pro- 
hibited such  use  at  national  or  sectional 
banquets.  "We  believe  we  were  per- 
fectly safe,"  says  Collier's,  "in  saying 
some  weeks  ago  that  drinking  customs  at 


American  colleges  have  been  changing 
for  the  better  during  some  years.  .  .  Col- 
lege fraternities  are  lined  or  lining  up  on 
the  right  side  of  one  of  the  most  vital  of 

social  problems." 

* 

NO  DRINK  GOOD  PAY 
The  Boston  Post  (Feb.  20)  reported  an 
advertisement  for  help  by  the  Bryden 
Horse  Shoe  Works  of  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
Among  other  requirements  was  a  clause 
that  applicants,  for  certain  positions  in 
which  they  can  earn  from  $5  a  day  up- 
ward, must  present  certificates  that  they 
are  non-drinkers. 

HUSBAND'S  DRINK  DEPRIVES  WOMEN 
OF    MATERNITY    BENEFITS 

Nineteenth  Century  (Jan.)  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Working  Women  and  Drink," 
by  Anna  Martin,  contains  some  striking 
pictures  of  what  drink  in  the  home  costs 
women  in  England.  Previous  reports 
that  men  were  demanding  from  their 
wives  some  of  the  maternity  benefit  funds 
are  confirmed  here.  When  one  considers 
that  this  benefit  amounts  to  only  30  shil- 
lings (about  $7.50)  the  person  of  aver- 
age humanity  would  think  the  full 
amount  might  be  left  with  the  women  for 
their  hour  of  desperate  need.  The  curi- 
ous logic  of  the  drinker's  mind  appears 
in  the  statement  of  one  woman : 

"I  told  my  husband  that  if  I  handed 

him  over  the  30  shillings  he  would  have 

to  pay    the    nurse    and    doctor.      'No,  I 

shouldn't,'  said  he ;  'it's  you  they  worked 

for,  and  not  me.'  " 

* 

HOW  FRANCE   PROHIBITS   ABSINTHE 

The  Spectator  (Jan.  16)  refers  to  an 
account  given  by  C.  D.  London  in 
"France  at  Bay"  of  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  absinthe.  "M.  Henri  Schmidt, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  medical  service  who  is 
also  a  Deputy  wrote  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Army,  stating  that 
the  men  were  arriving  drunk  to  join  their 
regiments  during  mobilization.  The  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  in  the  Vosges  has  al- 
ways been  high.  The  general  imme- 
diately suppressed  absinthe  within  his 
own  area.  Other  military  zones  fol- 
lowed suit,  among  them  Paris.  The 
results  were  so  impressive  that  a  bill 
making  it  a  penal  offense  to  manufacture 
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or  sell  absinthe  was  quickly  drafted,  was 

introduced     in     the     Chamber     by     M. 

Schmidt,  and  triumphantly   carried.     To 

the  general  astonishment  there  was  little 

or  no  protest." 

* 

PRIZE    FOR    ANSWERING    LIQUOR 
CLAIMS 

The  Epworth  Herald  (Feb.  26)  to  test 
the  temperance  knowledge  and  nimble 
wits  of  its  young  people  readers  offered 
a  year's  subscription  for  the  best  one- 
sentence  answer  to  any  one  of  a  collec- 
tion of  assertions  against  prohibition  is- 
sued as  "facts"  by  the  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers'  Association. 

EVEN  THE  BOTTLERS  SEE  THE  TRUTH 
The  Southern  Carbonator  and  Bottler 

(Jan.)  reproduces  an  article  from  The 
Vulcan  Bulletin  which  deals  squarely  with 
alcohol.  "Our  course  is  to  view  the  evi- 
dence before  us  and  reach  our  conclusions 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence.  Finan- 
cially, a  young  man  is  a  distinct  loser  if 
he  indulges  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  He 
loses  money,  the  power  to  earn  money 
and  the  power  to  procure  and  keep  em- 
ployment worth  while.  The  employer  to- 
day has  found  it  to  his  financial  interest 
to  require  total  abstinence  of  his  em- 
ployes. 

"If  personal  hygiene  is  a  duty,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger from  alcohol  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety. Instead  of  copying  the  habits  of 
others,  he  may  consider  the  responsibility 
of  causing  others  to  copy  his.  Today  this 
requires  very  little  courage.  A  man  who 
frankly  opposes  its  use  is  miore  respected 
than  the  man  who  condones  it." 

* 

Collier's  Weekly  (Feb.  26)  relates  that 
although  London  is  now  darkened  at 
night  and  the  perils  of  night  traffic  are 
increased  for  this  reason  and  because 
many  experienced  drivers  and  policemen 
have  enlisted,  the  proportional  number  of 
accidents  after  dark  has  decreased.  Crime 
has  also  decreased.  More  careful  and 
slower  driving  partly  accounts  for  the 
first ;  enlistment  in  part  for  the  second. 
But  side  by  side  with  these,  says  Victor 
Murdock  in  "Out  of  a  Darkened  London," 
is  a  decrease  in  drinking.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  the  Metropolitan  district,  the 
crowds  have  not  been  baffled  by  the  dark. 
Down  the  great  thoroughfares  in  West- 


minster busses,  cabs  and  autocars  push 
through  the  gloom  in  endless  procession, 
while  on  the  sidewalks  the  black  tide  of 
humanity  seethes  in  mingled  currents 
with  a  facility  that  makes  light  seem  a 
luxury.  One  of  the  factors  which  has 
made  for  the  remarkable  order  in  night 
traffic  and  its  comparative  freedom  from 
casualties  has  been  the  decrease  in  drink- 
ing. The  restrictive  order  by  which  this 
decrease  has  been  achieved  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  at  the  same  time  on  the  Eng- 
lishman's sense  of  obligation  to  society. 
It  has  taught  him  anew  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  It  has  brought  home  to  him 
vividly  the  national  necessities.  It  has 
spirited  away  his  imagination  from  a 
rather  fanatical  jealousy  of  his  sacred 
civil  rights. 

The  Englishman  is  strong  for  those 
rights.  He  has  an  ancient  and  abiding 
grudge  against  sumptuary  enactments. 
An  Englishman's  habit,  like  Douglas' 
hand,,  is  his  own.  In  normal  times  a 
drastic  curb  upon  his  potatory  practices 
would  have  turned  him  apoplectic  with 
resentment.  But  these  liquor  restrictions 
have  stolen  up  under  the  ancient  citadel 
of  his  prerogatives  and  laid  its  defenses 
low  without  much  protest  from  him. 

Under  cover  of  the  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Act  the  "Board  of  Control 
(liquor)"  was  created.  This  board  be- 
gan, subtly  enough,  a  campaign  of  re- 
striction. It  inhibited  treating.  It  slashed 
off  two  hours  and  a  half  from  10  o'clock 
at  night  to  the  half  hour  past  midnight. 
Public  and  publican  offered  little  pro- 
test. The  reason  given  for  the  order  was 
altogether  satisfying.  Admittedly  drink 
was  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  muni- 
tion workers.  But  when,  in  November 
last,  the  Board  of  Control  signed  its  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  public  drinking 
hours  in  a  day  to  five  and  a  half  and  fix 
arbitrarily  the  permissive  periods,  the 
liquor  interests  turned  with  a  snarl.  They 
didn't  like  this  and  they  let  it  be  known. 
The  liquor  power  turned,  full  of  resent- 
ment and  full  of  .  fight.  It  had  as  its 
chief  ally  the  trade  unions,  representing 
600,000  citizens,  and  as  a  direct  follow- 
ing the  hotels  and  the  public  houses. 

Two  days  before  the  new  order  went 
into  effect  the  various  belligerent  ele- 
ments held  a  meeting.  They  declaimed 
with  much  passion ;  they  asserted  their 
constitutional  rights.  They  demanded 
that  the  question  be  left  to  legislative  en- 
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actment  by  Parliament,  where  the  voter 
could  be  heard.  They  appointed  a  dele- 
gation and  dispatched  it  as  an  emissary 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  The  board  list- 
ened to  the  delegation,  and,  denying  the 
petition,  continued  on  its  way  with  ex- 
asperating calm.  The  hotels  cut  away 
from  the  main  movement  and  sought  a 
modification  for  themselves.  It  was  re- 
fused. The  workingmen  petitioned  and 
secured  the  concession  of  a  morning  open 


period  for  dockers  in  certain  areas.  But 
the  main  order  stood  as  drafted.  Intoxi- 
cating drink  may  be  obtained  from  noon 
to  2:30  p.  m.  and  from  6:30  p.  m.  to  9:30 
p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  from  i  p.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.  and  from  6  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on 
Sundays.  No  intoxicating  drinks  may  be 
sold  during  the  morning  hours.  There 
are  various  other  regulations  which  re- 
late to  package  sales.  The  quart  bottle 
is  the  maximum  which  a  purchaser  may 
carry  away. 


One  Man  Who  Found  It  Easy  to  Give  Up  Drink 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE:  (Jan.) 
has  the  story  of  a  man  (Recruiting 
for  Rum)  who  found  that  the  phys- 
ical and  social  difficulties  of  giving  up 
drink  were  not  at  all  as  serious  as  he 
imagined.  He  also  discovered  that  there 
were  higher  types  of  entertainment  and 
comradeship  than  those  which  alcohol 
brought.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of 
course,  that  everybody  finds  it  as  easy 
to  abandon  drink  as  did  this  writer.  But 
amid  the  tragedies,  one  more  cheerful  ex- 
perience is  of  value,  especially  in  showing 
the  return  to  higher  ideals.  Here  are 
some  of  the  author's  discoveries : 

I  had  no  craving  for  liquor,  except  that, 
at  certain  times,  when  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  run  across  the  street  for  a  drink, 
I  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  wrong. 
But  I  found  that  a  glass  of  water  did  just 
as  well.  I  did,  however,  crave  society. 
Keeping  away  from  our  old  gathering 
place  at  the  downtown  cafe,  and  not 
dropping  into  one  or  two  uptown  places 
on  my  way  home  made  things  go  wrong, 
a  bit.  I  missed  the  gay  quips,  the  laugh- 
ter, the  irresponsible  wit  and  jollity  of 
those  conventions.  I  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  froth  for  the  musical  comedy  stage — 
or  had  until  within  a  year  of  my  quitting 
drink — and  I  knew  all  the  actors,  mana- 
gers, composers,  and  that  crowd.  There 
were  a  good  many  famous  fellows  in  that 
bunch,  too,  the  little  bunch  that  met  in 
a  Broadway  chop-house  or  around  the 
corner  at  a  well-known  club,  of  which  I 
was  a  member.  I  sighed  as  I  realized 
that  I  must  "cut  out"  this  society  from 
now  on. 

As  I  saw  it,  as  I  had  always  been  told, 
too,  and  as  these  ex-tanks  in  their  "con- 
fessions" even  today  will  tell  you,  that's 
where  the  real  joy  and  wit  and  brilliancy 


of  intellect  is  to  be  found-  That's  where 
you  get  your  real  camaraderie  and  good 
fellowship — down  where  the  whisky 
beeries  grow  and  the  booze  birds  sing 
their  lay. 

My  wife  noticed  my  morose  condition 
and  asked  me  how  it  would  be  if  we  went 
to  the  theater.  Wouldn't  a  good  show 
brace  me  up?    Well,  we  went. 

It  was  the  latest  musical  comedy  hit, 
the  talk  of  the  town.  It  was  all  glitter, 
tinsel,  jingle.  I  knew  the  author  and  the 
composer,  both  good  fellows.  I  knew  the 
leading  comedian.  He  was  one  of  our 
crowd.  I  saw  maybe  fifty  of  my  friends 
in  the  audience  and  outside  when,  at  my 
wife's  express  request,  I  stepped  into  the 
lobby  to  smoke  a  cigaret  between  the 
acts.     And  may  I  say  something? 

Short  as  was  the  time  since  I  had  been 
of  that  crowd,  the  whole  proposition 
jarred  on  me  a  little.  I  saw  through  the; 
tinsel,  I  caught  the  false  note  in  the  whole 
"motif !" 

The  next  night,  at  mv  suggestion,  we 
went  to  see  a  Bernard  Shaw  play.  There 
had  been  no  time  for  Bernard  Shaw  or 
anything  as  heavy  as  that  in  my  curricu- 
lum for  some  years.  And  oh,  how  I  en- 
joyed it!  There  was  wit,  there  was  the 
real  stuf? !  Light,  frivolous,  but  decently, 
cleanly,  worth-while-ly  frivolous !  And 
the  audience !  I  began  to  sit  up  and  open 
my  eyes  and  take  a  little  notice.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  I  had 
scarcely  known  that  New  York  had  such 
good-looking,  clean-looking,  happy-look- 
ing folk  in  it ! 

What  staggered  me  more  than  any- 
thing else,  though,  was  the  fact  that  my 
wife  seemed  to  know  several  people 
there. 

"Yes,  that's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-So, 
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our  neighbors,"  she  explained  to  me  when 
the  faces  of  a  man  and  woman  she  had 
bowed  to  struck  me  as  familiar.  "You 
know  them."  So  I  did.  I'd  forgotten  I 
knew  that  sort  of  people. 

To  cut  it  short,  my  life  began  about 
that  time.  Within  a  few  months  I  had 
grown  into  a  brand  new  environment.  I 
had  made  new  friends  and  was  making 
them  all  the  time.  The  dread  that  I  had 
felt  about  being  tempted  to  drink  never 
had  any  foundation,  I  found.  The  people 
with  whom  I  now  foregathered  were  not 
all  teetotalers.  Many  of  them  drank  a 
little.  At  dinner  I  would  be  asked  what 
I  would  take,  or  the  servant  would  start 
to  fill  my  glass.  It  never  occasioned  any 
comment  when  I  refused.  I  never  had 
to  explain. 

If  everyone  knew,  if  all  the  rummies 
were  wise  to  the  fact  that  the  only  Easy 
Way  Is  the  Water  Wagon  Way  and  that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  just  quit,  the 
water  wagon  wouldn't  hold  them.  So- 
briety wouldn't  be  worth  bragging  about. 
We  wouldn't  be  exclusive,  any  more. 

But  it's  begun  to  dawn  on  me  lately 
that  in  maintaining  silence  while  these 
other  ex-tanks  were  flooding  the  market 
with  their  ''confessions,"  I  was  aiding  and 
abetting  a  felony.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  rum- 
mies. They  shouldn't  be  all  scared  away 
from  the  wagon.  They  should  know  the 
truth.     So  I've  told  it- 

I  hope  I  haven't  offended  any  of  my 
ex-tank  friends.  I  hope,  too,  some  of 
them  will  back  me  up  in  what  I've  said. 
But  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  will  prom- 
ise any  present-day  rummy  who  has  been 
deterred  from  climbing  on  the  wagon  by 
dread  of  the  battle  with  the  Demon  Rum 
that,  like  Mrs.  Arris,  "There  ain't  no  sich 
a  person." 

As  regards  the  water  wagon  itself,  the 
scenery  and  country  it  goes  through,  the 
people  with  whom  it  brings  you  in  con- 
tact— well,  take  it  from  one  who  knows — 
it's  the  Ideal  Tour !     Get  aboard ! 

* 

T  COULD  not  remain  "in  the  house  by  the 
-*-  road," 

And  watch  as  the  toilers  go  by, 
Their  faces  beclouded  with  pain  and  with  sin, 

So  burdened,  their  strength  nearly  gone. 
I'll   go  their   side,   I'll   speak  in   good   cheer, 

I'll  help  them  to  carry  their  load; 
And  I'll  smile  at  the  man  in  the  house  by  the 
way, 

As  I  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

— Walter  J.  Gresham. 


The  Microscope  and  Cleanliness 

GREAT  things  have  small  begin- 
nings. A  spectacle  maker,  Jan 
Leippersheim  by  name,  living  in 
Holland,  invented  a  crude  magnifying- 
glass  in  1608.  Anton  von  Leuwenhock, 
born  in  Delft,  1632,  improved  this  clumsy 
toy  and  evolved  a  compound  microscope 
which  has  become  the  most  valuable  san- 
itary tool  yet  devised  by  man.  That  first 
microscope  was  as  far  removed  from  the 
high-powered  instrument  of  today  as  is 
the  modern  American  from  the  original 
caveman.  Yet  by.  this  faulty  means  Leu- 
wenhock—naturalist,  physician,  botanist 
— discovered  certain  minute  bodies  which 
he  called  "little  animals."  He  made 
drawings  of  these,  and  today  we  know 
them  for  those  useful  friends  and  malig- 
nant eriemies  of  man — bacteria. 

We  spend  our  days  surrounded  by  an- 
other world,  a  living  world  of  countless 
billions,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  silent, 
tireless,  destroying  the  living,  consuming 
the  dead,  useful  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
yet  often  followed  by  a  train  of  sickness, 
suffering  and  death.  A  curious  paradox 
this,  yet  bacteria  are  at  once  the  greatest 
friends  and  the  fiercest  foes  of  every  liv- 
ing thing.  Not  animals,  as  Leuwenhoek 
thought,  but  vegetables. 

Bacteria  consist  of  two  classes,  those 
which  prey  on  living  things  and  those 
which  reduce  to  their  original  minerals, 
fluids  and  gases  every  dead  thing  which 
they  attack.  They  are  of  various  shapes, 
round  like  marbles  or  straight  like  little 
sticks.  They  grow  in  clusters,  chains, 
and  pairs.  They  are  ubiquitous.  The 
dusty  air,  the  earth  and  its  waters,  the  in- 
terior of  animals  and  plants  all  contain 
them.  They  cause  the  fermentation  of 
foods,  they  make  cheese,  they  produce 
disease,  and  some  of  them  when  killed 
and  injected  into  an  animal  protect  it 
against  the  very  disease  which  they 
would  have  produced  if  living.  Many  of 
them  live  as  harmless  creatures  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  for  years,  only  to  kill 
their  host  when  the  opportunity  presents. 
Their  study  has  given  birth  to  a  science 
— bacteriology — one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  public  health. 

Their  mere  presence  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  disease.  Recalling  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  some  bacteria  fall 
by  the  wayside,  some  fall  upon  stony 
places,  and  some  fall  in  good  ground  and 
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bring  forth  the  fruit  of  suffering,  perhaps 
of  death.  A  normal,  temperate  life,  free 
alike  from  the  gluttony  of  idleness  or 
overwork,  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body,  a  cheerful,  normal  environment — 
these  form  the  stony  places  in  which  bac- 
teria take  no  root.  The  depraved  appe- 
tites of  mind  and  body,  the  dark  and  sor- 
did atmosphere  of  penury,  the  nerve- 
racking  and  strength-undermining  trades 
— these  prepare  the  good  ground. 

The  great  weapon  against  bacteria  is 
cleanliness.  The  mastery  over  prema- 
ture death  lies  to  a  great  measure  in  our 
own  hands.  Clean  persons,  clean  cities, 
clean  workshops  and  clean  lives  are  the 
makers  of  public  health.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  state  and 
local  health  departments,  and  other  sani- 
tary health  bodies  of  this  country  are 
gradually  bringing  these  facts  home  to 
the  general  public.  In  this  way  cleanli- 
ness is  becoming  more  general,  and  the 
span  of  life  in  America  is  gradually  be- 
ing lengthened,  all  of  which  is  largely  due 
to  the  microscope. — Mass.  Public  Health 
Bulletin,  Oct.,  191 5. 

* 

Notes  for  Spring  Baseball 

ITS  SECRET 

'T^HE  only  secret  I  know  anything 
about  is  that  of  control.  It  makes  or 
unmakes  every  pitcher.  I  know  many  a 
pitcher  who  has  more  speed  than  I  have, 
and  of  course  plenty  of  them  have  curves. 
But  they  are  unable  to  make  the  ball 
break  and  pass  the  batter  where  they 
want  it  to. — "Smoky  Joe"  Wood,  pitcher 
Boston  Red  Sox. 

WHY  SOME  PLAYERS  LOSE 

'T^HIS  is  a  good  tihie  at  which  to  recall 
the  information  which  Plugh  S.  Ful- 
lerton  collected  last  year  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  drinking  and  non-drinking  play- 
ers. "Baseball  men,"  as  he  observes, 
"are  the  only  class  of  men  in  America 
whose  daily  doings  are  recorded  abso- 
lutely and  accurately  in  figures.  We 
have  complete  statistics  of  almost  every 
move  they  make  in  seven  months  of 
play." 

From  his  records  of  baseball  beginning 
with  1903,  coupled  with  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  players,  he  compiled 
the  following  facts : 

Of  32  drinkers  in  the  game  in  1903,  all 
except  two  (6  2-3  per  cent)  had  dropped 


out  by  1914;  of  24  non-drinkers,  eight 
(33  i"3  P^^  cent)  remained. 

The  records  of  "base  hits"  showed  that 
eighteen  drinkers  of  1907,  including  three 
great  hitters,  were  at  that  time  better 
hitters  than  the  non-drinkers,  but  their 
batting  varied  from  year  to  year  and 
showed  a  steady  downward  trend  to  1914. 
The  non-drinkers  "not  only  held  their 
pace  but  even  improved  a  little,"  and 
played  on  the  average  eight  and  a  frac- 
tion more  games  per  season  than  the 
drinkers. 

Thus  these  records  confirmed  observa- 
tions in  other  sports  that  the  drinker  has 
less  skill  and  endurance. 

Non-drinkers  showed  superior  work  in 
base-running  averages.  Non-drinking 
pitchers  pitched  more  games  and  won  a 
larger  percentage  than  the  drinking 
pitchers. 

Mr.  Fullerton  finished  his  study  with 
the  following  table  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  32  drinkers  and  24  non-drink- 
ers of  1903,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  learn 
about  them : 

Still  in 

Prosperous     Busi-    and  Miss- 

ous        ness     Out  Dead  ing 

Drinkers    5             4           6  8         3 

Non-Drinkers     ..14           11           1  2         0 

"Truly,"  he  concludes,"  a  bottle  of  beer 
does  harm,  much  harm." 


BEER  AND   BALL  PLAYERS 

npHE  Baseball  Players'  Fraternity,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Scranton  Republican, 
is  about  to  adopt  a  rule  to  prohibit  beer 
drinking  among  its  members.  Ed.  Reul- 
bach,  great  pitcher  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
says :  T  have  seen  many  stars  whose  ca- 
reers were  cut  short  by  their  intemperate 
habits.  Conserved  energy  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  prolong  a  diamond  ca- 
reer. Temperance  among  the  players 
will  add  years  to  their  time  on  the  play- 
ing field." — Epworth  Herald,  March  4, 
1916. 

* 

'T^HE  fight  against  impossible  odds  is 
a  maker  of  character.  The  man  in 
whom  it  is  not  bred,  bone  of  bone,  is  un- 
seasoned. The  man  who  declines  to  make 
it  is  unsafe  or  over-ripe. — John  H.  Stokes, 
M.  D.,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  February 
26,  1916. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  IMBECILE.  By 
Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  Director  of  the  De- 
partn.ent  of  Research  of  the  Vineland,  N.  J., 
Training  School  for  feeble-minded  is  a  "case 
book"  in  the  study  of  criminality.  Three 
youthful  murderers  who  committed  their  of- 
fences between  November,  1913,  and  August, 
1914  illustrate  three  types  of  mental  defective- 
ness which  made  the  accused  irresponsible 
for  their  acts.  The  discussion  of  the  evidence 
as  explained  by  the  mental  condition  of  these 
youths  who  by  reason  of  it  were  adjudged  not 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  open  up 
an  illuminating  and  suggestive  range  of  facts 
for  the  legal  profession,  the  lawmaker  and 
the  social  hygienist.  The  author  vigorously 
deals  with  the  absolute  importance  of  discov- 
ering these  criminal  imbeciles  and  removing 
them  to  a  custodianship  that  will  make  such 
crime  impossible,  and  further  of  such  methods 
of  prevention  by  segregation  and  other  meas- 
ures as  will  stop  the  propagation  of  defec- 
tives. 

New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.  157  pp. 
* 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  PREVEN- 
TION. By  David  S.  Beyer,  Ph.  B.  Written 
by  the  manager  of  the  Accident  Prevention 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance 
Association,  this  large  and  attractive  volume 
has  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation for  employers,  inspectors  and  in- 
surance companies.  Practical  suggestions 
and  illustrations  of  preventive  measures 
ought  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  helpful  vol- 
ume. 

Under  the  head  of  "Personal  Elements," 
the  relation  of  drink  to  accidents  is  briefly 
discussed,  as  are  the  educational  or  prohibi- 
tive methods  of  reducing  the  drink  accident 
hazard   already   tried   by   employers. 

Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      $10. 


prejudicial  effect  of  alcohol  under  modern 
war  conditions.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  has  been 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  of  the  Medical 
opponents  of  the  rum  ration  in  the  British 
army.  "Probably  200,000  to  250,000  men  in 
the  ranks  now  are  teetotalers.  At  least  the 
Efnpire  ought  to  provide  fully  for  these  men 
and  should  not  attempt  to  ruin  their  physique 
and  morale  with  a  spirit  ration  under  the 
false  statement  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  safeguarding  their  health." 

New   York:    Macmillan   Co.    $.50.    339  pp. 


THE  MODERN  HOUSEHOLD.  By 
Marion  Talbot  and  Sophonisba  P.  Brecken- 
ridge.  The  modern  woman  who  essays  the 
management  of  a  household  faces  a  situation 
far  different  from  that  of  her  grandmother. 
Activities  formerly  an  essential  part  of  house- 
keeping have  been  transferred  to  outside 
agencies,  relieving  her  on  the  one  hand,  of 
certain  detailed  processes,  as,  for  example,  of 
spinning,  weaving,  and  even  of  sewing,  but 
entailing,  on  the  other  hand,  very  different 
social  responsibilities  in  which  she  must  as- 
sume a  part  in  the  oversight  or  control  of 
such  outside  activities  both  to  assure  the 
health  and  welfare  of  her  household  and  so- 
cial justice  to  the  workers. 

While  not  all  practical  housekeepers 
would  agree  with  it  in  all  respects,  "The  Mod- 
ern Household"  is  suggestive,  setting  forth 
not  so  much  specific  rules,  but  the  principles 
on  which  household  affairs  may  be  guided  ac- 
cording to  individual  circumstances  in  secur- 
ing a  maximum  of  welfare,  individual  devel- 
opment and  community  usefulness,  having 
regard  to  all  the  "possibilities  and  obligations 
of  the  household." 

Boston:  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  90  pp. 
$1.00  net. 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.  By  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Mary  D. 
Sturge,  M.  D.  The  fifth  edition  of  this  pop- 
ular handbook  of  information  upon  the  phy- 
sical and  national  effects  of  alcohol  is  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  preceding  editions  with  some 
important  additions.  The  public  health  as- 
pects of  the  question  are  further  elaborated 
than  heretofore,  in  Chapter  XVI.  A  new 
chapter  on  alcohol  and  tropical  conditions  ir 
the  writing  of  which  Sir  Leonard  Roberts, 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 
Calcutta  has  collaborated,  contains  interest- 
ing information  on  the  marked  decline  of  al- 
coholism in  the  British  army  in  the  past  30 
years  and  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  sun- 
stroke, organic  and  infectious  diseases  in 
hot  climates.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  of  snake-bite  is  once  more  con- 
demned. 

Another  chapter  "Alcohol  in  the  Serv- 
ices"  brings   together   recent    evidence    of   the 


HOUSE     SANITATION.       By     Marion 

Talbot.  Where  "The  Modern  Household"  deals 
with  principles,  "House  Sanitation"  by  one  of 
the  same  authors  discusses  in  detail  such 
practical  questions  as  the  situation  of  the 
house  and  care  of  the  cellar,  plumbing,  ven- 
tilation, heating  and  lighting,  furnishing,  con- 
trol of  infection.  The  special  problems  of 
the  country  housekeeper  are  not  forgotten. 
Boston:    Whitcomb    &    Barrows.      109   pp. 

$.80  net. 

* 

THE  FUELS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 
By  Marion  White.  Another  of  the  Better 
Homes  Series,  this  volume  still  further  sub- 
divides household  questions  discussed  in  the 
two  preceding  books  reviewed.  Much  of  this 
for  the  average  city  housekeeper  is  chiefly  of 
historical  value,  dealing  with  substances  now 
no  longer  used  as  fuels.  The  principles  of 
combustion    are    useful    as    is    the    discussion 
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of  various  kinds  of  coal,  of  firewood,  gas  and 
electricity. 

Boston:  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  95  pp. 
$.75  net. 

* 

EUTHENICS.  By  Prof.  Ellen  H.  Rich- 
ards. "A  plea  for  better  living  conditions  as 
a  first  step  toward  higher  human  efificiency." 
Eugenics,  as  the  author  explains,  deals  with 
race  improvement  through  heredity  dealing 
with  future  generations.  Euthenics  deals 
with  race  improvement  through  hygiene  for 
the  present  generation,  the  development  of 
better  men  and  women  now  as  a  precedent 
of  creating  a  better  race  n  thie  future.  The 
author  points  out  the  directions  in  which 
both  individual  and  community  effort  will  im- 
prove health  conditions,  the  ofifice  of  the 
home  in  teaching  habits  of  right  living  and 
daily  action,  high  ideals,  the  respective  func- 
tions of  home  and  school  in  education.  Edu- 
cation of  the  adult  is  necessary  and  should  be 
fully  used  before  legislative  coercion  is  ap- 
plied. 

There  is  an  especial  appeal  to  intelligent 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  women  in 
this  wider   field   of  "race   housekeeping." 

Boston:  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  175  pp. 
$1.00. 

* 

THE    ALLIANCE    VVAR    ALMANACK 

for  1916  is  an  attractive  thirty-two  page  hand- 
book of  facts  about  the  liquor  traffic  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  with  a  brief 
record  of  imnortant  developments  of  the  year 
in    the    British    temperance    movement. 

Manchester,  England:  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.     Price  1  Penny.     12  copies  1  shilling. 

GOVERNMENT  BULLETINS 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the   Natives   of   Alaska.        1913-14.        No.      48, 
(191S)  20  cents. 

The  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
work  with  the  natives  in  Alaska  make  this 
report  of  general  interest.  Mission  study 
classes  would   find  helpful   material  in   it. 

Over  100  teachers  are  working  with  3,664 
Duoils  and  their  homes,  bringing  not  only  the 
industrial  training  of  the  school,  but  guid- 
ance in  matters  of  health,  industry,  home- 
making,  and  self-government.  These  schools 
in  many  cases  are  the  sole  uplifting  agency 
among  the  natives  and  must  wrestle  with  va- 
ried problems.  Co-operating  with  them  are 
eleven  physicians  and  the  same  number  of 
nurses.  The  old  story  appears  here  of  native 
strength  "sapped  by  the  white  man's  diseases 
and  by  the  white  man's  liquor." 

* 

Free   Text   Books   and   State   Uniformity. 

By  A.  C.  Monahan.  Bureau  of  Education, 
No.  663.  10  cents.  A  compilation  of  infor- 
mation from  the  different  states  as  to  their 
laws  or  experience  in  providing  text-books 
and   in    requiring  uniformity   in   books. 

* 

Child  Labor,  Legislation  in  the  United 
States.     By   Helen   L.    Sumner    and    Ella    A. 


Merritt.  All  child  labor  legislation  in  force 
Oct.  1,  1915,  in  the  United  States  and  outlying 
possessions  is  brought  together  in  compila- 
tion of  laws  and  tabular  analysis  of  the  most 
important   legal   provisions. 

United   States   Dept.   of  Labor,   Children's 
Bureau,    Industrial    Series    No.    1. 

* 

BY  THE  WAY 

"The  man  that  loves  and  laughs  must  sure 
do  well." 

* 

"Can  you  wait  on  me  imimediately?"  de- 
manded the  richly  dressed  woman.  "I'm  in  a 
great   hurry." 

"Yes.  Let  me  have  your  prescription,"  said 
the  druggist. 

"I  have  no  prescription.  I  want  you  to  look 
up  a  number  for  me  in  the  telephone  book." 

"  'Tis  easy  to  see,"  said  the  tourist  to  Paddy 
who  was  driving  him  around,  "that  your  par- 
ents came  from  Ireland." 

"No,  sir,  they  did  not,"  replied  Paddy. 

"What,  so  you  mean  to  say  your  parents  did 
not   come  from   Ireland?" 

"No,  sir;  you're  mistaken,"  replied  Paddy. 
"They're   there   yet." 

* 

Sardines  preserved  in  oil  and  rubber  cement 
have  been  added  to  products  the  exportation 
of  which  from  Norway  is  prohibited. — From 
the   Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

If  the  lack  of  sardines  preserved  in  rubber 
cement  is  going  to  inconvenience  you,  there 
is  always  the  English  muffin. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  WAR 
Nothing  to  Worry  About 

"You  have  two  alternatives;   either  you  are 
mobilized   or  you   are   not.     If  not,   you   have" 
nothing   to   worry   about. 

"If  you  are,  you  have  two  alternatives; 
either  you  are  in  camp  or  are  at  the  front.  If 
you  are  in  camp  you  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

"If  you  are  at  the  front,  you  have  two  al- 
ternatives; either  you  are  in  reserve,  or  you 
are  on  the  fighting  line.  If  you  are  in  reserve 
you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

"If  you  are  on  the  fighting  line,  you  have  two 
alternatives;  either  you  scrap  or  you  don't.  If 
you   don't,  you   have   nothing  to  worry  about. 

"If  you  do,  you  have  two  alternatives;  either 
you  get  hurt  or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you 
have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

"If  you  do,  you  have  two  alternatives;  either 
you  get  slightly  hurt  or  you  get  badly  hurt. 
If  slightly,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

"If  badly,  you  have  two  alternatives;  either 
you  recover  or  you  don't.  If  you  recover  you 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  If  you  don't 
and  have  followed  my  advice  clear  through, 
you  have  done  with  worry  forever." — Boston 
Post. 

* 

In  the  health  of  the  people  lies  the  wealth 
of  the   nation. — Wm.   E.   Gladstone. 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied : 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  numerous  requests  we  receive  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep  speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  lOO 
in  number,  include  the  efifect  of  alcohol  on : 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Store  Window  Exhibit 

Where  only  window  space  can  be  secured,  posters  and  models 
can  be  used  to  keep  up  a  continuous  interest  for  weeks  by  chang- 
ing the  materials  every  few  days. 

"Reaching  the  People  Where  They  Are"  is  a  twelve-page, 
illustrated  leaflet  (price  5  cents)  filled  with  suggestions  for  install- 
ing striking  window  exhibits. 

Send  for  further  suggestion. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Sold  and  Rented  by  the 
SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 


Posters,  large,  20c  each ;  $1.50  a  doz ; 
$5.00  per  set  of  50. 

Posters,  reduced,  50c  per  100. 

Poster   Handbook,    50c    paper;   75c 
cloth. 

Stereopticon  Lecture,  rental  or  sale. 

Send  for  slide  list  and  terms. 

Books — 

Social    Welfare    and    the     Liquor 
Problem,  by  Harry  S.  Warner,   i.io 

The    Anti-Alcohol    Movement    in 
Europe,  by  Ernest  Gordon....    1.65 

Prohibition  Advance  in  All  Lands, 

by   Guy    Hayler 75 

Economic   and   Moral   Aspects    of 
the    Liquor    Business 75 

Shall     I     Drink?     by    Joseph     H. 
Crooker i.oo 

The  Saloonkeeper's  Ledger,  by  L. 

A.    Banks    75 


Other  Literature: — 

Alcohol's  Ledger  in  Industry,  each  loc 
Alcohol  in  Everyday  Life,  each....ioc 
Industrial    Leaflets,    illustrated,    en- 
velope size,  per  set loc 

Some    Modern    Facts    About    Alco- 
holic Drinks,  each 5c 

Store  Window   Exhibits,   each 5c 

Joe  Babcock's  Accident,  per  100... 30c 
Alcoholism      in      Wine      Drinking 

Countries,  per  100 30c 

Wine  a  Peril  to  Childhood,  per  100,  30c 
Practical   Facts    for   Practical   Peo- 
ple,  per    100 25c 

Drink   and    the    Credit    side    of   the 

Ledger,    per    100.. 2Sc 

Secret  of  Success  in   Baseball,   per 
100 40c 

Tobacco  Literature: — 

Power  of  the  Tobacco  Habit,  each,  20c 
The   Boy  and   the   Cigarette,   each,     5c 

The  Use  of  Tobacco,  each 5c 

The  Injury  of  Tobacco,  each 5c 

Anti  -  Narcotic     Numbers     of    The 
Scientific     Temperance    Journal, 
each  (except  the  1915  No.,  15c)   loc 
Stereopticon  Tobacco  Slides 


ATTRACTIVE  MODELS  RENTED  FOR  EXHIBITS 

1.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typesetting  Experiment. 

2.  Effect  of  Alcohol  in  a  Typewriting  Experiment. 

3.  Comparative  Sickness  and  Death  Rate  in  Abstainers  and  Non- 

Abstainers. 

4.  Death  Rate  of  Abstainers  and  Non-Abstainers  in  the  United 

States. 

5.  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  the  Prime  of  Life. 

6.  Infant  Mortality  in  an  Alcoholic  Family. 

7.  Habits  of  Convicts  in  Regard  to  Intemperance. 

8.  Poverty  and  Drink  by  Nationalities. 

9.  Efficiency  in  Coal  Mining,  With  and  Without  Alcohol. 
10.  Comparative  Alcohol  Content  of  Beer,  Wine  and  Whisky. 


Write  for  terms. 


36  Bromfield  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  M^rite  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The   Editor  of  the  Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 

Artistically  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  230  pages,  with  rnore  than  SO  splendid  illustrations 

and  map;  $1.00  postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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Educate   Against   Alcohol 

A  Supplemental  Course  of  Study  on  the  ^Nature  of  Alcohol 
and  Its  Effects  Upon  the  Individual  and  Society      :      ;     :     : 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  USE    IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

A  fresh  and  timely  presentation  of  the  latest  teachings  of  medical  science,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  used  for  scientific  temperance  instruction.  Welcomed  by  teachers 
wherever  introduced. 

BUDGET  B  CONTAINS  BUDGET  C  CONTAINS 

1   Manual   for  teacher's   use,   containing         ^   ^f^'^f  ^°''  teacher's   use    containing 

IZ    lessons    on    the    lollowmg    sub- 
12    lessons    on    the    followmg    sub-  jects:    What   Is  Alcohol;    The   Ef- 

jects:    What   Is   Alcohol;    The   Ef-  feet    of   Alcohol    on    the    Brain,    on 

feet    of   Alcohol    on    the    Brain,    on  the      Circulation,     on     Nerves,     on 

4.u„      n-       1  i-  XT  Character,  on  Heredity,  on  Disease, 

the      Circulation,     on     JSIerves,     on  o       t  -r  c    •  -i.     ^     t  -r 

^'       ..  .  on     bex-Life,     on     Spiritual     Life; 

Character,  on  Heredity,  on  Disease,  Alcohol  and    Citizenship;     Alcohol 

on     Sex-Life,     on     Spiritual     Life;  and   Child  Life;    Alcohol  and   Gov- 

Alcohol    and    Citizenship;     Alcohol  ernment. 

and   Child-Life;    Alcohol  and  Gov-  1  large  wall  chart,  with  12  leaves,  size 

„^„^„„<.  18x26Kin.,   containing  the   gist  of 

each  or  the  above  lessons. 

1  .large  wall  chart,   with   12  leaves,  size  40  each  of  a  series  of  36  Leaflets  (includ- 

io„o<;t/  •               J-   •    ■        X.U        •  ^      c  ing    the    12    subjects    above    and   24 

18x26^3   n.,   containmg   the  gist   of  J^^^  ^^j^^^^  subjects). 

each  of  the  above  lessons.  25  each   of  eight  general  Leaflets,   deal- 

40  Leaflets  for  each  of  the  12  lessons.  '      ^"^   ^^^^  }^1  social   and    economic 

aspects    ot    the    problem,    in    simple 

Budget   B     contains     enough    material  and  striking  language, 

for  12  lessons-one  lesson  a  week  for  12  ,    '^^is  budget  contams  material  for  one 

.  lesson  a  week  for  the  entire  school  year, 
weeks,  or  two  lessons  a  month  for  six  ^nd  in  addition  the  eight  general  Leaf- 
months,  lets  for  distribution  to  the  homes  of  the 

■r,  •        A.  «..  district. 

Price,  $1.25  Price,  $5.00 

REACH  THE  FUTURE  VOTERS— EDUCATE  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Whether  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  parent,  you  can  do  not  better  service  for  the 
cause  of  Prohibition  than  to  see  that  this  course  of  study  is  used  in  your  own  school. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  decide  the  issues  of  tomorrow — it  is  your  part  to  see 
that  they  are  fitted,  by  education  and  training,  to  decide  them  right.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  greater  foe  to  child-life  than  alcohol. 

HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MATERIAL 

The  chart  is  to  be  hung  in  the  school  room;  the  manual  is  to  be  studied  by  the 
teacher;  the  leaflets  are  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  and  taken 
to  their  homes.  Either  of  these  budgets  will  provide  a  thorough  and  systematic 
training  in  the  essential  facts  regarding  alcohol,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  To  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  course  in  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  MEANS  TO  THE  COMPLETE  EXTERMINATION 

OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

The  situation  was  never  so  encouraging  as  it  is  today.  In  less  than  two  years, 
ten  great  states  have  adopted  state-wide  Prohibition.  Today,  19  out  of  48  states  in 
the  Union  have  chosen  to  go  dry.  "Our  cause  is  marching  on,"  but  what  we  need,  and 
must  have,  is  a  mighty  educational  campaign  throughout  the  nation.  We  will 
never  gain  permanent  results  until  the  masses  are  thoroughly  educated  on  this  cfues- 
tion.  Hammer  home  the  facts  about  intoxicants.  Now  is  the  time  to  press  this  work. 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  appeal  to  a  voter  is  through  the  child.  Send  the  boy 
home  from  school,  impressed  with  the  truth  about  alcohol,  and  he  will  convert  the 
parent  whom  you  could  never  reach. 

TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS,  BRING  THIS  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  YOUR  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  BEGIN  AT  ONCE  THIS  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  CAMPAIGN  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  COOPERATIVE  TEMPERANCE  BUREAU,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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The  Economic  Waste  of  Sickness  and  Premature  Death 

Norman  Bridge,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Los   Angeles,   California 

HROUGHOUT     our    years,    from      compelled   always  to   consider  this  vital 
youth   to   age,   we   are   individually      interest,  it  would  amount  to  the  greatest 

single  reform  in  society,  for  it  would 
keep  us  and  our  children  away  from 
many  of  the  pitfalls  of  physical  calamity. 
The  economics  of  health,  sickness  and 
premature  death  are  at  once  the  most 
needed  and  most  neglected  subjects  of 
our  study.  We  covet  good  health  be- 
cause it  means  longer  life,  which  is  the 
world's  desire  and  the  first  impulse  of 
the  normal  human  heart.  Sickness  handi- 
caps us  and  blights  our  prospects  and 
hopes  for  the  joys  we  think  we  are  en- 
titled to.  So  in  our  quiet,  sane  mo- 
ments we  are  ashamed  of  such  of  our 
foibles  and  our  sins  as  bring  on  sickness ; 
for  this  reason  we  try,  some  of  the  time, 
to  lop  off  these  and  to  keep  well.  .  .  . 
The  annual  cost  of  illness  and  death, 
in  the  United  States  is  conservatively 
placed  at  $460,000,000;  let  us  add  $500,- 
000,000  for  loss  of  earnings  by  the  vic- 


prone  to  miscalculate  the  economies 
of  our  lives.  We  have  aspirations  and 
ambitions.-  We  would  get  on  in  the 
world.  We  can  earn  so  much.  It  will 
cost  so  much  for  food  and  shelter,  for 
clothes  and  warmth,  for  schooling  and 
for  luxuries.  We  must  have  certain 
embellishments.  We  must  play  as  well 
as  work.  Will  our  earnings  compass  all 
these  ? 

Our  calculations  are  based  on  the  the- 
ory that  these  are  all  the  elements,  and 
that  we  shall  continue  to  be  here  and 
able  to  work.  We  do  not  allow  that 
perhaps  we  may  fall  sick,  and  find  all 
our  plans  go  wrong.  So  we  provide  no 
surplusage. 

But  we  know  that  the  pianist  who 
loses  a  finger  must  change  his  occupa- 
tion. We  know  that  the  chief  oarsman 
who  has  the  colic,  or  has  eaten  or  drunk 


too  much,  loses  the  race.    To  the  engine-     tims,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $960,000,000. 


man  a  spell  of  dizziness  may  cause  a  col- 
lision of  trains ;  and  the  fame  of  a  general 
and  the  issue  of  a  battle  may  be  lost  by 
an  attack  of  headache. 


The  loss  by  preventable  or  postponable 
deaths,  the  country  over,  is  probably 
many  million  dollars  yearly.  Fisher, 
some  years  ago,  figured  out  the  economic 


The  problem  is  the  same  for  every  saving  throughout  the  country,  if  need- 
child.  The  career  of  your  boy  is  at  the  less  sickness,  deaths  and  fatigue  could" 
mercy  of  your  neighbor's  boy  Avho  plays  be  prevented,  as  $1,500,000,000  annually, 
with  him,  and  who  has  a  throat  diph-  Nobody  knows,  or  can  know  exactly, 
theria.  So  is  he  at  the  mercy  of  a  slight  what  proportion  of  deaths  is  preventable 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  hip,  which  may  or  postponable,  but  every  student  of  the 
disable  him  with  joint  tuberculosis  and  subject  is  sure  that  a  very  large  propor- 


make  him  a  dependent  for  life  instead  of 
a  power  in  the  world.  Or  he  may  have 
an  infected  lung  or  pleura,  that  knocks 
all  your  calculations  awry ;  that  trans- 
forms him  from  one  who  would  lift  to 
one  who  must  lean  all  his  life. 

Count  the  Cost 

In  planning  our  own  and  our  children's 
lives  we  usually  fail  to  make  any  cal- 
culation that  health  may  break  down, 
and  that  the  individual  may  become  a 
liability  instead  of  an  asset  to  his  fam- 
ily and  the  community.     If  we  could  be 


tion  is  preventable — or  rather  is  capa- 
ble of  being  postponed  to  a  later  time 
of  life.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
deaths  of  infants  and  children.  Much 
of  the  average  increase  of  the  span  of  life 
among  enlightened  peoples,  from  about 
33  to  45  or  more  .years,  has  unquestion- 
ably been  due  to  the  saving  of  child 
lives. 

What   Longer   Life    Means 

For  a  long  time  evidence  has  been  ac- 
cumulating that  the  average  life  is  grow- 
ing longer.    Two  hundred  years  ago,  the 


From  an  address  delivered  at  the  Central  Presby-  terian  Church  of  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  at  the  meetin°-  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  and  the  annual  conference  of  the  Sanitary  Officers  of  tlip  ?i-atP 
of   New    York,    Sept.    8,    1915.      From   Jour.    A.    M.    A.,  Dec.    11,    1915.  '^mcers   ot    tne    state 
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gain  was  four  or  five  years  in  a  century;  and  agitation  must  be  continued,  so  that 

one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  nearly  ten  a  majority  of  the  people  will  support  all 

years  per  century ;  now  it  is  at  least  fifty  sane  health  measures.     The  force  of  law 

per  cent  more  than  this,  or  in  excess  of  must  be  felt  by  the  people  of  all  classes, 

fifteen    years    per    century,  in  this  coun-  especially  by  the  careless  and  indifferent, 

try.   ...  to  prevent  them  from  making  themselves 

The  shortening  of  the  average  means  sick,  to  the  public  loss,  and  from  endan- 

more  deaths  in  early  years;  lengthening  gering  their  neighbors.     It  is  unsafe  to 

it   means   fewer   child   deaths    and   more  live  in  a  community  where  the  moderate 

people  reaching  adult  and  advanced  age ;  precautions  of  a  sane  public  hygiene  can 

more    people   spared   for   the   productive  be    defied   by    any   man    or   family   with 

years   of   life.      Longevity  is  fostered  in  impunity.   .   .   . 

all  ages  by  good  health  and  freedom  from  America   is   learning  slowly  that  gov- 

accidents    and   infections.     These   condi-  ernment  is  an  instrument  of  force;  it  is 

tions  connote  longevity  and  the  cutting  learning  a    better    respect    for    law,   es- 

out  of  the  money  losses  of  sickness,  dis-  pecially  when  the  law  is  for  the  protec- 

ablement  and  death  of  prospective  bread  tion  of  all  the  people.     The' old  doctrine 

winners,  otherwise  the  children.  ...  is   passing  that   every   man   has   a   right 

With  increased  longevity,  life  is  easier,  to  do  anything  he  likes,  regardless  of  his 

and  easier  because  of  it.     Life  for  all  the  neighbors,  unless  he  can  see  that  he  is 

people   can  be  easier  only  by  reason  of  doing  them  some  distinct  harm.  .  .  . 

more  substance,  that  is,  less  useless  ex-  ^^^^  Already  Made 

pense,  less  waste  of  energy,     ihis  means  •' 

stable  governments,  stable  and  fixed  con-  We   have    done   a    few   things   in   this 

ditions    of      living,      continued    through  country  that  show  that  we  are  becoming 

many  generations;  good  public  and  per-  awake  to  the  need  of  public  and  private 

sonal  hygiene,  long  continued ;  constant  hygiene.     In  some  of  our  large  cities  we 

watchfulness    to    guard    against    dangers  have,  within  a  few  years,  lowered  our  an- 

of  all  sorts.     It  means,  in  general,  peace  nual  death  rate  from  twenty  per  thousand 

and  plenty.      Longevity   is   increased  by  of     population     to     fourteen     or     lower, 

conservation  of  the  powers  of  the  indi-  largely  as  a  result  of  the  most  constant 

vidual,  and  the  lessening  of  forced  hard  watchfulness    and    insistence    on    healtlj 

work    for    long    periods,     especially   by  regulations.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  meas- 

women  and  children.     It  is  increased  by  ures  that  have  brought  down  the  death 

regular,   moderate  work,   and  by  whole-  rate  and   raised  the  average   age  of  the 

some   attention,    not    with    soul-breaking  people : 

intensity,  to  all  the  serious  problems  of  i-     Improvement    in    milk    supply    in 
life.     But  too  much  luxury  and  idleness  cities  and  towns  has  reduced  the  amount 
tend  to  rather  early  degeneration  of  the  of  bad  milk  sold  often  to  less  than  one- 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  so  a  shortening  tenth  of  the  former  figure, 
of  the  average  longevity.  2.     Diphtheria    antitoxin,    and  the  a_l- 

most  universal  use  of  it  in  cases  of  this 

Kttorts   Necessary  disease,  has  materially  lowered  the  death 

Moral  suasion  will  probably  never  pro-  rate.     The  cost  has  been  a  campaign  of 

duce  the  greatest  progress  for  the  better-  education  of  the  medical  profession  and 

ment    of     mankind     through    improved  public  as  to  the  life-saving  value  of  the 

health  conditions.     Nor  will  the  good  ex-  measure ;   the   supply  of  the  article  free 

ample    of    the    small    minority    of    excel-  for  the  poor ;  the  examination  of  throat 

lent  people  who  lead  hygienic  lives  ac-  specimens  at  public  cost;  and  the  insist- 

complish    enough,    although    it    will    do  ence  on  scrupulosity  in  the  manufacture 

much.                                     '  of  antitoxin. 

It  is  necessary,  and  always  will  be  3.  Improvement  in  water  supply  for 
necessary,  for  an  endless  campaign  of  urban  and  rural  populations,  often  at  en- 
education  among  the  people,,  most  of  ormous  expense  to  the  public,  has  cost 
whom  are  heedless  and  indifferent  to  the  strenuous  political,  educational  and  so- 
dangers  of  accidents  and  infections  and  cial  campaigns  to  induce  the  govern- 
harm  to  others.  Laws  and  ordinances  ments  to  vote  the  appropriations, 
will  be  necessary,  and  their  faithful  exe-  4.  The  destruction  of  mosquitoes  in 
cution   more   necessary.      Political   effort  the   prevention    of    malaria    and   yellow 
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fever.  These  fevers  have  been  among 
the  most  destructive  and  expensive  in  all 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
annual  cost  of  them  to  the  world  before 
the  mosquito  discoveries,  but  it  must 
have  been  scores  of  millions.  The  cost 
of  mosquito  destruction  has  been  high ; 
but  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  diseases  they  produced.  The  con- 
trol of  plague  and  cholera  constitutes  a 
similar  story.  Like  yellow  fever,  they 
often  occur  in  epidemics.  We  know  their 
microbic  causes,  and  have  learned  how 
to  stamp  out  the  epidemics,  and,  to  a  de- 
gree, how  to  prevent  them. 

5.  Tenement  house  inspection  and  the 
prevention  of  overcrowding  is  a  good 
measure  that  has  met  with  less  popular 
opposition  than  many  other  reforms. 

6.  The  regular  inspection  of  schools 
by  medically  educated  experts  eliminates 
children  capable  of  spreading  infection, 
and  helps  toward  the  relief  of  those 
jhandicapped  by  correctible  disorders. 

7.  Scientific  midwifery  among  the 
poor  at  the  hands  of  selected  dispensary 
physicians  and  visiting  nurses,  and  in- 
structions to  poor  and  ignorant  mothers 
in  the  care  and  feeding  of  their  babies 
(with  free  milk,  if  necessary).  By  means 
of  these  and  similar  measures,  New  York 
city  has,  within  a  few  years,  reduced  its 
death  rate  among  children  under  one 
year  of  age  by  more  than  thirty  per  cent. 

8.  Visiting  nurses  for  ordinary  sick- 
ness, in  cities,  instructing  and  helping 
families  that  need  it,  prevent  a  lot  of 
sickness,  and  they  hasten  recovery  in 
many  cases  and  so  cut  down  the  cost  of 
such  calamities. 

9.  Vaccination  against  smallpox  and 
typhoid  fever. 

10.  The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  now 
in  force  in  this  country  have  contributed 
to  better  health  among  the  people,  as 
they  have  repressed  certain  forms  of  un- 
fair dealing  and  fraud  among  manufac- 
turers and  merchants. 


II.     The 
pression   of 
out  a  great 
the  people, 
of  sickness, 
statisticians 
the  content 
good  men. 
made  such 


regulation    and   partial    sup- 

the   use   of   alcohol   has   cut 

amount  of  useless  expense  to 

as  it  has  reduced  the  amount 

This   is  the  verdict  of  the 

generally,    notwithstanding 

ion  to  the  contrary  by  some 

I  believe  that  no  woman  has 

contention. 


12.  The  fashion  for  fresh  air,  outdoor 
sleeping,  and  athletics  among  students 
and  the  young  generally  is  a  powerful 
aid  to  hygiene,  and  has  lessened  the 
death  rate. 

13.  Taking  some  tuberculosis  patients 
off  the  street  where  they  are  careless 
with  their  sputum,  and  sending  them  to 
proper  sanatoriums,  not  only  helps  them 
but  protects  the  public. 

14.  The  cure  of  hookworm  disease  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gains.  We  are 
amazed  that  a  few  cents'  worth  (less 
than  one  day's  wage  of  a  laboring  man) 
of  a  harmless  medicine  could  cure  so 
destructive  and  costly  a  disease. 

Other  reforms  must  follow,  and  a 
great  and  united  popular  sentiment  push 
forward  all  such  as  can  minimize  the 
sickness  of  mankind,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
people  who  will  escape  death  until  over- 
taken by  the  unavoidable  degeneration  of 
tissue  due  to  age.  Even  some  of  these 
degenerations  will  doubtless  be  found 
preventable  or  postponable  to  a  later 
time  in  life  than  they  usually  now  occur. 

Gains  to  Be  Achieved 

Here  are  a  few  things  to  hope  for: 

(a)  More  educated  health  officers, 
and  more  education  for  them  in  universi- 
ties. They  must  be  sane  people,  men 
and  women  who  know  how  to  get  along 
with  other  people;  who  can  usually  get 
the  laws  carried  out  with  the  least  fric- 
tion, and  who  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people  while  loyal  to  the  law;  who  are 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  weak  and 
helpless,  and  who  do  not  have  an  excess 
of  official  dignity,  with  projecting  el- 
bows. 

(b)  Improvement  in  the  hygiene  of 
rural  life  and  rural  schools. 

(c)  We  should  teach  early  and  late 
the  value  of  keeping  the  physical  body 
up  to  normal  vigor  all  the  time.  Early 
diagnosis  of  apparently  trifling  ailments 
is  important.  In  sickness,  procrastina- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
dangerous  of  our  indulgences. 

(d)  We  need  to  make  a  more  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  vermin.  Swatting  the  fly  is  good, 
but  it  is  a  makeshift.  We  must  destroy 
the  breeding  places  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. 

(e)  We  ought  to  make  a  larger  effort 
to    lessen   the    spread   and   havoc    of   the 
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venerea!  diseases.  The  economic  loss  to 
the  nation  from  them  is  beyond  compu- 
tation. In  New  York  in  one  year  the 
number  of  cases  was  about  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population. 

We  have  done  a  few  things  to  lessen 
these  diseases  a  little,  mostly  working 
around  the  edges  of  the  problem,  as  it 
were,  without  attacking  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  greatest  menace.  We  have  to 
some  degree  banished  the  promiscuous 
drinking  cup  in  public  places,  on  railroad 
trains  and  where  numbers  of  people  are 
employed. 

We  are,  with  admirable  unanimity, 
successfully  fighting  against  segregation 
and  ofificial  examination  of  prostitutes. 
This  will  remove  somewhat  the  tempta- 
tion to  men  and  boys  toward  the  dark 
ways — with  a  fatuous  sense  of  safety 
that  never  exists. 

We  have  reduced  somewhat  the  use  of 
alcoholics,  for  these  have  led  countless 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  to  contract 
these  diseases,  who  otherwise  would 
have  had  enough  caution,  self-respect 
and  resolution  to  avoid  exposure  to  them. 

We  have  begun  to  get  over  our  cow- 
ardice and  prudery,  and  to  give  a  few 
boys  and  girls  some  slight  knowledge  of 
sex  hygiene,  and  how  to  avoid  these  in 
fections. 

We  have,  by  an  admirable  addition  to 
the  principles  of  medical  ethics,  unlim- 
bered  the  tongues  and  courage  of  physi- 
cians who  can  and  will,  better  than  for- 
merly, protect  women  known  to  them  to 
be  in  danger  through  expected  marriage. 

We  are  more  and  more  providing  quick 


and  efficient  hospital  and  dispensary  care 
for  the  poor  who  are  overtaken  by  these 
infections,  for  this  is  humane,  and  is  a 
protection  to  the  community. 

Lastly,  we  are  preaching  the  gospel  of 
a  single  standard  of  morality  for  men 
and  women  alike. 

Probably  the  most  efifective  means 
within  our  power  to  lessen  greatly  the 
spread  of  these  diseases"  is  the  general 
education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  as 
to  their  nature,  their  baneful  effects  and 
the  way  to  avoid  them. 

Finally,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  cutting  down 
the  death  rate  has  been  due  to  the  results 
of  scientific  research  during  the  last  few 
decades.  But  for  this  research  we  would 
still  have  a  death  rate  in  our  cities  of 
twenty  to  twenty-four  per  thousand  an- 
nually instead  of  fourteen  or  less. 

The  wonderful  results  so  far  achieved 
are  a  promise  of  greater  yet  to  come, 
and  tuberculosis,  cancer,  diabetes,  pneu- 
monia and  other*  destroyers  of  mankind 
will  yet  be  conquered.  The  public  health 
weather-vane  points  to  more  endowment 
of  research,  and  that  is  what  we  most 
need.  The  workers  are  ready,  but  the 
public  says  the  endowments  are  expen- 
sive. This  is  true,  but  the  results  are 
one  hundredfold  greater  than  the  cost. 

The  promise  of  a  further  reduction  in 
the  death  rate  is  in  two  factors  only :  the 
more  efficient  use  of  the  knowledge 
which  research  has  already  given  us,  and 
of  the  new  knowledge  which  further  re- 
search is  bound  to  produce.  On  this 
progress  we  pin  our  faith,  in  the  calm 
certainty  that  it  will  not  fail  us. 


Some  Official  Figures  on  Alcoholic  Insanity 

By  Arthur  H.  Harrington,  M.  D. 

From   an   address   before   the   Rhode   Island   Anti-Saloon    League,  February  14,   1916. 


THERE  are  in  public   hospitals   for 
the  insane  in  the  United  States  at 
the    present   time   200,000   patients. 
It   is    estimated   that   there   are   in   these 
hospitals    30,000  patients   who   are   there 
through  the  direct  effects  of  alcoholics. 

There  are  committed  to  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  throughout  the  country 
each  year  60,000  patients.  In  round 
numbers,  6,000  of  these  patients  are  com- 
mitted because  they  are  suffering  from 
alcoholic   insanity ;   consequently   alcohol 


is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  commitments  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  other  words  six  persons  out  of 
every  100,000  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  committed  to  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  because  they  are 
suffering  with  alcoholic  insanity* 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  this  paper 
refer  only  to  cases  of  insanity  due  directly  to  alcohol. 
They  do  not  include  the  cases  in  which  alcohol  com- 
plicates previously  existing  mental  disease,  or  in  which 
heredity  is  involved,  but  only  the  five  distinct  forms  of 
alcoholic   insanity. 
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New  England    Leads    the    Census  Divi- 
,  sions  in  Alcoholic  Insanity 

Let  us  narrow  our  remarks  to  New 
England.  Nearly  7,000  persons  are  an- 
nually committed  to  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  in  New  England.  Of  this 
number,  898  in  the  year  1910,  or  practic- 
ally 900,  were  committed  suffering  from 
alcoholic  insanity.  This  is  13.7  persons; 
we  will  leave  out  the  fraction  and  call  it 
13  persons  to  each  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  England. 

There  are  nine  census  divisions  in  the 
United  ^States,  of  which  New  England  is 
one,  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  ratio  of  13  persons  having  in- 
sanity during  the  year  1910  out  of  every 
100,000  is  larger  for  New  England  than 
for  either  of  the  other  eight  census  divi- 
sions. The  Middle  Atlantic  division  is 
made  up  of  New  York  state,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  and  for  this  divi- 
sion the  ratio  was  eight  persons,  disre- 
garding the  decimal,  for  100,000.  The 
next  largest  ratio  to  that  of  New  Eng- 
land occurs  in  the  Pacific  division  which 
includes  the  states  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California.  In  this  division  the 
ratio  was  ten  persons,  disregarding  the 
fraction,  to  each  100,000. 

Massachusetts   Leads   New   England 

In  New  England  it  is  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  which  carries  our  ratio 
up.  In  1910,  there  were  over  600  cases 
of  alcoholic  insanity  committed  to-  hos- 
pitals in  Massachusetts.  It  would  nat- 
urally be  thought  that  New  York  state, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  metropolis  of 
New  York,  would  far  surpass  Massachu- 
setts, but  in  the  whole  state  of  New  York 
there  were  only  350  more  in  1910  than 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  the  past  eight  years  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  com- 
mitted to  the*  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane has  ranged  all  the  way  from  40  to 
75  annually. 

I  am  going  to  consider  a  group  of  100 
cases.  These  cases  were  all  committed 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1912  and 
they  include  also  all  the  cases  of  1913. 
These  100  cases  are  all  cases  belonging 
to  the  groups  above  described  and  are 
clearly  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  excessive  use 
•  of  alcoholics.  These  cases  are  not  se-., 
lected  cases,  but  are  taken  in  the  order 
of  commitment. 


What    100   Alcoholic   Insane   Have   Cost 

It  is  my  purpose  to  calculate  the  cost 
to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  commitment  of  these 
100  cases,  and  also  the  cost  to  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  for  their  support  dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  were  confined  to 
the  hospital.  Some  of  these  cases  are 
still  at  the  hospital  and  the  calculation 
is  made  to  February  1,  1916. 

The  cost  to  the  state  for  each  commit- 
ment is  $21,  so  that  100  cases  would  cost 
the  state  $2,100  for  commitment.  These 
100  cases  have  been  resident  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  a  total  of  3,208 
weeks.  I  have  taken  our  net  per  capita 
cost  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  and  find 
that  the  net  cost  to  the  state  for  support- 
ing these  cases  is  $9,782 ;  adding  to  this 
the  cost  of  commitment  brings  the  ex- 
pense which  these  cases  have  actually 
been  to  the  state  for  their  commitment 
and  medical  car&,  $11,882,  or  $118  for 
each  person.  Speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, these  100  cases  have  cost  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  up  to  February  i,  1916, 
$12,000.  There  are  some  of  these  cases 
who  will  remain  in  the  hospital  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  there  are  some  who 
will  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  at 
the  hospital.  Consequently,  in  this  cal- 
culation we  are  limited  by  certain  con- 
ditions, and  cannot  give  the' future  cost, 
but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  compute  the 
cost,  using  exact  data,  the  result  is  suf- 
ficiently impressive. 

Losses  in  Economical  Value 

On  the  social  and  economic  basis  cer- 
tain computations  can  be  made.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  those  persons  are 
men,  mostly  men,  about  15  per  cent  of 
them  being'  women,  and  they  are  in 'the 
active  and  productive  period  of  life.  It 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  re- 
gard the  average  economic  value  of  each 
of  these  persons  to  the  state,  provided 
they  were  productive,  at  $500  per  year, 
which  would  make  the  total  economic 
value  $50,000  per  year.  We  have,  fur- 
thermore, to  consider  that  each  of  these 
persons  has  been  withdrawn  from  so- 
ciety for  a  period  of  thirty-two  months, 
which  has  been  the  average  stay  in  the 
hospital.  The  economic  value  for  all  of 
these  persons  for  this  period  of  time  on 
the  basis  which  I  have  suggested  would 
be  $133,000.  ... 

(Continued  on  Page  207) 
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A  Leader  in  Russia's  Drink  Reform 

"There  is  no  life  of  a  man  faithfully  recorded,  but   is   a  heroic   poem   of   its   sort,   rhymed   or 
unrhymed." — Carlyle. 


THERE  died  not  long  ago  in  Russia 
a  man  to  whom  the  nation  already 
owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  and 
will  undoubtedly  owe  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on. 

It  was  an  idea  that  made  the  name  of 
Michael  DimetriefT  Tchelisheff  known 
the  world  over  and  made  his  life  an 
eventful  one  for  his  country  instead  of 
an  incident  limited  to  one  Russian  vil- 
lage. 

The  idea  came  to  him  by  chance  from 
a  book  he  found  in  the  hands  of  a  Rus- 
sian peasant. 

Books  and  papers  were  matters  of  im- 
portance to  this  Russian  in  his  younger 
days  because  they  were  his  only  early 
means  of  education.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  middle  class  family  and  there  were  no 
schools  in  the  village  "where  they  lived. 
Later  the  fortunes  of  his  family  improved 
and  he  finally  became  wealthy,  but  that 
was  not  what  made  his  life  great.  It  was 
the  idea. 

The  momentous  book  he  found  the 
moujik  reading  was  one  treating  of  the 
harmfulness  of  alcohol,  and  the  special 
statement  that  struck  him  so  forcibly  was 
that  "vodka  is  a  poison." 

All  around  him  people  were  drinking 
vodka,  and  he  wondered  if  the  statement 
of  the  book  could  be  true.  He  put  the 
question  to  the  first  physician  he  met, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  true ;  men  drank 
it,  the  physician  said,  because  it  gave 
them  a  pleasant  sensation  of  dizziness. 

Instead  of  trying  it  himself,  Tcheli- 
slieff  began  to  watch  its  effects  upon 
others.  He  observed  that  when  a  famine 
came  the  men  who  drank  vodka  were 
clamoring  to  the  authorities  for  food ; 
while  the  men.  who  did  not  drink  it,  did 
not  get  out  of  food.  Thus  he  discovered 
by  his  own  observation  the  relation  of 
drink  to  poverty. 

Later,  when  he  had  begun  to  acquire 
property  and  had  become  an  alderman  in 
Samara,  one  of  his  tenants,  while  drunk, 
killed  his  wife.  This  made  such  a  terri- 
ble impression  upon  Tchelishefif  that  he 
decided  to  fight  vodka  with  all  his 
strength. 

He  first  induced  his  city  council  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  imperial  government  the 
sum  it  would  lose  in  revenue  by  closing 


the  vodka  shop  of  his  city.  But  the  prop- 
osition was  refused  by  the  government. 

The  idea  was,  however,  firmly  lodged, 
and  after  serving  his  city  as  mayor  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Duma  on  an 
anti-vodka  platform. 

By  this  time  he  had  studied  his  idea 
in  its  wide  relations.  He  believed  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Russian  disasters 
in  the  war  with  the  Japanese  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  government  as  of 
the  people.     They  were  vodka-sick. 

As  a  member  of  the  Duma  he  attacked 
the  system  of  a  spirit  monopoly  for  na- 
tional income.  His  qualifications  for 
gaining  a  hearing  were  not  despisable, 
even  though  his  education  had  been  self- 
acquired.  His  figure,  garbed  in  the  na- 
tional costume,  was  stately.  His  voice 
was  powerful,  his  manner  serious  and 
earnest,  if  not  polished.  Some  here  and 
there  in  the  Duma  and  the  ministry 
laughed.  The  finance  minister  of  that 
time,  Kokovsoff,  contented  himself  with 
a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  the  alco- 
hol income.  But  the  peasant  of  the 
Volga  district  did  not  let  the  matter  rest. 
It  came  out  in  his  speeches,  at  length, 
and  "in  season  and  out  of  season." 

Finally  he  gained  a  hearing.  He 
formed  an  anti-alcohol  group  in  the 
Duma.  He  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  re- 
form of  the  monopoly  and  after  long 
struggling  succeeded  in  getting  it  for- 
ward for  consideration.  It  passed  the 
Duma,  but  was  tabled  by  the  Imperial 
Council. 

It  was  then  that  peasant  sought  the 
Czar  and  was  received  with  kindness. 
More  than  that ;  the  man  who  could  point 
out  to  the  Czar  the  relation  of  drink  to 
the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  out- 
breaks that  caused  so  much  royal  anxiety 
was  listened  to  with  interest.  The  idea 
had  reached  "higher  up."  The  Czar  went 
out  among  his  people  and  saw  for  him- 
self the  havoc  wrought  by  vodka. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  liter- 
ature a  paragraph  of  more  thrilling  sim- 
plicity than  that  which  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russians  told  his  minister  the  results 
of  his  first-hand  study  of  the  effects  of 
drink: 

"The  journev  through  several  govern- 
ments of  the  Great  Russia,  which  I  un- 
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dertook  last  year  with  God's  aid,  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  to  study  directly  the 
vital  needs  of  my  people.  .  .  With  pro- 
foundest  grief,  I  saw  sorrowful  pictures 
of  the  people's  helplessness,  of  family 
poverty,  of  broken-up 
households  and  all  those 
inevitable  consequences  of 
inebriety.  .  .  We  cannot 
make  our  fiscal  prosperity 
dependent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  spiritual 
and  economic  powers  of 
many  of  my  subjects." 

Tchelisheff  did  much 
by  his  numerous  lectures 
and  the  pamphlets  he  cir- 
culated to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Czar's  prohibi- 
tion orders.  He  followed 
the  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  greeted  joyfully 
every  new  finding  con- 
cerning the  dangerous  ef- 
fects of  alcohol. 

His  great  success  was 
by  no  means  gained  with- 
otit  fierce  opposition.  He 
incurred  the  bitter  en- 
mity of  the  alcohol  indus- 
try. They  organized  a 
campaign  against  him 
that  prevented  his  re- 
election as  a  member  of 
the  fourth  Duma.  They 
also  kept  him  out  of  the 
council  of  his  native  city. 
They  resorted  to  the 
most  unscrupulous  means 
to  injure  his  reputation: 
they  accused  him  of  pro- 
moting immorality  in  an 
institution  of  which  he 
was  proprietor.  But  an 
investigation  by  the  police  showed  that 
the  alcohol  interests  themselves  had  in- 
stituted the  trouble  in  order  to  have  the 
charge  to  bring  against  him. 

The  idea  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  and 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
misery  and  death  to  the  people  by  gov- 
ernment sanction  is  working  out  its  log- 
ical sequence  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness over  all  Russia.  But  the  man  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  great  triumph 
has  finished  his  task  and  passed  on. 

At  any  other  time  than  the  present 
his  death  would  have  given  occasion  for 
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a  national  memorial.  Now  his  native 
city,  at  least,  will  do  him  honor  by  nam- 
ing a  street  after  him,  putting  his  por- 
trait in  the  city  hall  and  founding  an 
anti-alcohol  museum  in  his  memory. 

* 

WHAT   WAS    WROUGHT 

IN  RUSSIA 

R.  A.  KARLGREN 
of  Sweden,  editor  of 
D  ag  e  ns  Nyheter, 
which  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced enemy  of  Pro- 
hibition in  Sweden,  in  an 
article  published  Oct.  7, 
1915,  reviews  the  Prohi- 
bition situation  as  he 
found  it  in  Russia.  Dr. 
Karlgren  is  neither  an 
abstainer  nor  was  he  a 
Prohibitionist. 

"During  a  three-weeks' 
stay  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,"  he  says,  "I  saw 
only  one  drunken  man. 
In  the  workmen's  quar- 
ter, where,  formerly,  at 
certain  times  of  day,  one 
scarcely  saw  a  man  who 
was  not  drunk,  there  is 
now  a  sobriety  that 
would  make  Stockholm 
envy  Russia's  chief  city. 
...  At  the  skalplatz,  the 
most  notorious  meeting 
place  in  Russia,  there  is 
now  as  good  order  as  in  a 
Swedish  Good  Templar 
Lodge.  .    .    . 

"Speaking  with  Rus- 
sians of  the  working  of 
Prohibition,  one  is  told 
regularly  that  the  alcohol 
reform  can  be  compared 
in  importance  only  to  the  abolition  of 
serfdom.  .    .   . 

"On  one  point  all  Russians  are  agreed. 
The. good  effects  of  the  law  are  most  evi- 
dent in  the  rural  districts.  The  Russian 
village  is  beyond  recognition. 

"Swedes  like  myself  who  have  traveled 
through  Russia  to  make  a  study  of  Pro- 
hibition, expecting  to  make  amusing  ref- 
erences to  artifices  to  evade  the  law,  must 
confess  that  the  scepticism  is  greatly 
changed.  First,  one  is  very  much  amazed ; 
then  the  phenomenon  profoundly  im- 
presses one-" 
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One  City 's  Wage  Loss  by  Sickness 

THE  cost  of  sickness,  the  further 
work  necessary  to  its  prevention 
are  well  stated  in  the  article  by  Dr. 
Bridge  on  another  page. 

An  unemployment  survey  made  in 
1915  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  developed  the  fact 
that  among  over  a  million  wage-earners, 
over  one  per  cent  (1.2)  were  unemployed 
on  account  of  illness.  Taking  the  cases 
of  unemployment  alone,  11  per  cent  of  it 
was  due  to  sickness  or  accident  disability. 

These  results  led  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  institute  plans  for 
determining  the  existing  amount  of  sick- 
ness which,  even  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  is  of  large  importance.  The 
initial  survey  was  made  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  results  are  reported  in  the 
United  .States  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
port, February  25,  1916. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Rochester  was  reached  by  the  sur- 
vey which  included  7,638  families  with 
34,490  persons. 

Although  the  weather  conditions  were 
favorable,  there  were  j'gS  cases  of  sick- 
ness found,  of  which  661  were  unable  to 
work ;  441  while  unable  to  work  were  up 
and  about.  "Broadly  speaking,  over  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  working  population  can- 
vassed were  sick  and  unable  to  work  at 
the  time  of  the  survey." 

Although  for  many  reasons,  the  sick- 
ness rates  developed  by  this  survey  were 
minimal,  and  applied  to  the  general  popu- 
lation will  give  conservative  results, 
nevertheless  the  estimated  sickness  wage 
loss  for  the  city  of  Rochester  is  appal- 
ling. 

The  report    conchrles    ihat    there  are 


throughout  the  year  at  least  2,147  males 
constantly  sick.  At  an  average  daily 
wage  of  $2  for  300  working  days  per 
year  per  individual,  the  wage  loss  alone 
for  a  year  would  be  $1,288,000  for  adult 
males.  This  does  not  include  cost  of 
medical  care,  nursing,  drugs,  appliances, 
etc.  There  is  the  further  estimate  of 
2,400  constant  cases  of  sickness  among 
females,  but  the  economic  loss  here  can- 
not easily  be  computed,  because  it  is  not 
definitely  known  how  many  are  wage- 
earners. 

Similar  proportionate  results  were  ob- 
tained from  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
in  a  survey  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  authors  of  the  report.  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel  and  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  note 
that  while  detailed  comparisons  with 
European  statistics  are  impossible,  the 
comparative  frequency  of  sickness  by  sex 
and  age  revealed  by  the  Rochester  sur- 
vey tallies  practically  with  the  same 
facts  of  sickness  variation  presented  in 
the  Leipsig  Local  Sick  Benefit  Society 
reports,  the  sickness  insurance  fund  of 
Austria,  etc. 

Naturally,  this  survey  work  must  be 
much  extended  before  generalizations 
can  be  made  as  to  the  actual  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
Rochester  figures  indicate  an  enormous 
waste  of  spending,  producing  and  achiev- 
ing power  through  sickness.  To  prevent 
or  postpone  this  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  important  work  of  all  who  labor 
for  public  health. 

This  accounts,  in  large  degree,  for  the 
growing  recognition  that  alcohol  is  a  fac- 
tor in  sickness,  and  that  here  is  a  direct 
or  a  contributory  cause  that  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Constancy  of  Force 

ANOTHER  side  of  the  picture  of 
waste  from  sickness  appeared  re- 
cently in  an  article  prepared  by  a 
representative  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  when  the  regular  worker  lays 
ofif  for  sickness,  accident  or  any  other 
reason,  not  only  does  he  lose  his  wages, 
but  the  company  loses  twice  as  much. 
Each  man  as  a  worker  is  responsible  for 
a  certain  amount  of  sales  ;  in  general  this 
amount  is  about  double  that  of  his  wages. 
Hence  when  the  worker  is  out,  the  com- 
pany loses  this  amount,  which  must  go 
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to  meet  the  interest  on  all  fixed  charges 
and  for  individuals.  Further,  the  com- 
pany must  be  to  some  expense  to  edu- 
cate a  new  man  to  bring  production  up 
to  a  par  with  that  of  the  absentee. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
♦company  as  well  as  of  the  workmen  to 
keep  them  well.  Corporations  which  are 
dealing  with  the  matter  intelligently  find 
it  a  distinct  saving  to  employ  visiting 
nurses  and  afford  other  convenient  medi- 
cal care,  as  it  results  in  increased  con- 
stancy of  the  force  at  work.  The  same 
consideration  enters  in  the  matter  of  the 

relation  of  drink  to  industrial  accidents. 

* 

A  Practical  Expprience 

A  FOOD  factory  in  Boston  employ- 
ing eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
men  and  women,  largely  unskilled 
labor,  retains  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  all  the  time  and  of  a  supervising 
surgeon  who  spends  an  hour  and  one- 
half  at  the  factory  three  times  a  week. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  work  in-  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April  6,  1916.  Employes  are  thus  under 
frequent  health  inspection  and  supervi- 
sion with  certain  very  definite  advan- 
tages : 

For  the  employer  there  is  increased 
good-will  on  the  part  of  steadier  and 
more  contented  employes.  There  is 
greater  cleanliness  of  shop  and  product. 
Conditions  are  sufficiently  improved  to 
entirely  justify  the  outlay.  Freedom 
from  disease  in  the  food  manufactured  is 
assured.  Thus  the  employers,  employes 
and  the  consuming  public  gain  from  this 
work. 

Any  person  found  to  be  suffering  from 
vice  diseases  is  discharged  absolutely  and 
never  re-employed. 

All  employes  addicted  to  the  habitual 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol  are  excluded. 
To  keep  such  persons  near  high-power 
machinery,  says  the  physician  in  charge, 
is  to  court  disaster,  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  to  other  workers. 

* 

Care  Not  Courts  For  the  Drinker 

THE  routine  method  of  committing 
the  drinker  to  jail  for  drunkenness 
is  becoming  thoroughly  discredited 
as  enormously    expensive    and  non-con- 
structive in  results. 

In  an  efifort  to  get  some  clue  as  to 
wiser  means    of    dealing    with  intoxica- 


tion, Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  Boston,  has  made  another 
study  of  100  cases  of  alcoholics,  50  each 
of  steady  and  periodic  drinkers  who  have 
been  repeatedly  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness. 

The  steady  drinker,  Dr.  Anderson  de- 
scribes, as  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  imbibing  alcohol  more  or  less  steadily, 
and  perhaps  in  small  quantities,  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  years.  He  shows 
an  insidious,  progressive  impairment  of 
his  nervous  system  and  lowering  of  the 
functional  activities  of  the  entire  or- 
ganism. 

"The  periodic  drinker  has  drink  parox- 
isms which  subside  and  are  followed  by 
periods  of  sanity  of  rational  thought  and 
conduct.  Then  suddenly  the  storm 
breaks  out  again  and  he  drinks  to  great 
stupor;  from  this  he  recovers  only  to 
have  another  paroxysm."  In  the  inter- 
val between  "sprees"  he  may  not  touch 
alcohol  at  all,  and  remains  for  months 
without  it.  He  is  a  neurotic  individual 
with  a  nervous  system  that  is  unstable 
and  poorly  balanced;  which  instability 
is  the  prime  factor  underlying  his  drink- 
ing habits  and  his  impulsive  conduct  in 
general. 

Only  ten  of  these  100  drinkers  were 
steadily  employed.  Practically  half  of 
them  were  not  self-supporting.  The  ner- 
vous system  "of  everyone  of  the  100 
cases  showed  some  impairment  .  .  while 
mental  inferiority  was  evident  in  more 
than  three-fourths  of  them." 

More  than  half  of  them  tested  to  a 
mental  level  of  only  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Among  the  steady  drink- 
ers only  four  per  cent  had  adult  men- 
tality; among  the  periodic  drinkers  42 
per  cent.  Alcoholic  deterioration  ap- 
peared more  frequently  (24  per  cent)  in 
the  steady  drinkers  than  in  the  periodic 
cases  (10  per  cent).  All  were  suffering 
from  conditions  in  general  regarded  as 
medical  problems. 

The  two  classes,  Dr.  Anderson  con- 
cludes, need  different  treatment.  Thp 
steady  drinker  "whose  mentality  is  either 
defective  to  begin  with  or  is  so  deterior- 
ated from  effects  of  alcohol,"  should 
have  prolonged  hospital  care  and  farm- 
colony  treatment.  Merely  locking  him 
up  for  short  periods  and  then  turning 
him  out  again,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
hardlv  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation." 
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The  periodic  drinker,  he  thinks,  may 
require  short  periods  of  detention  and 
hospital  treatment,  but,  in  general,  should 
be  handled  on  probation  and  helped  by 
"well-directed  medical,  psychological 
and  social  service  methods  of  treatment 
that  take  full  account  of  his  peculiar 
mental  make-up,  his  character  defects 
and  temperamental   difhculties." 

Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the  race  is  not 
going  to  be  freed  immediately  from  all 
alcoholic  drinking.  It  is  the  part  of  so- 
ber reason,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  deal 
intelligently  with  alcoholic  cases  even 
while  endeavoring  to  shut  off  the  source 
of  supply.  In  so  far  as  mental  and  ner- 
vous defects  are  the  basis  on  which  alco- 
holism develops,  these  conditions  will 
often  find  expression  in  some  other  way 
if  alcohol  were  removed  from  the  en- 
vironment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
best  of  reason  for  believing  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  conditions  are  made  worse 
by  alcohol.  There  are  feebleminded  and 
epileptics,  we  are  told  by  Healy,  who, 
without  alcohol,  might  "very  probably 
maintain  themselves  in  society  were  it 
not  for  the  temptations  and  results  of 
alcoholic    drinking." 

The  increasing  recognition  of  defec- 
tives and  of  their  susceptibility  to  alcohol 
adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  ar- 
gument against  retaining  alcohol  in  so- 
cial customs  or  as  a  freely  purchasable 

commodity. 

* 

A  State's  Effort  to  Restore 
the  Drinker 

IN  AN  effort  to  stop  the  procession  of 
cases  of  drunkenness  filing  in  and  out 
of  the  courts  and  minor  penal  institu- 
tions and  to  restore  alcohol  and  long 
addists,  Massachusetts  for  several  years 
has  been  conducting  a  state  institution 
for  treatment.  An  entirely  new  plant, 
Norfolk  State  Hospital,  was  opened 
about  two  years  ago  and  the  first  report 
for  a  full  year  is  now  available. 

The  state  has  appropriated  $249,244.66, 
of  which  $175,695.18  had  been  expended 
by  November  30,  191 5.  The  property  is 
now  valued  at  $361,820.58. 

Of  the  1,228  cases  admitted  during  the 
year  997,  or  81  per  cent,  were  voluntary, 
and  231,  or  19  per  cent,  were  committed. 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  cases  admitted  were 


under  court  probation  or  suspended  sen- 
tence for  drunkenness.  Three-quarters 
of  the  admissions  were  alcoholic. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  younger  men 
the  superintendent  has  become  convinced 
the  drinking  or  drug  taking  are  mani- 
festations of  mental  defect  and  are  not 
improved  by  treatment,  or  if  they  are, 
are  likely  to  lapse  under  temptation. 
This  suggests  that  an  alcohol-free  envi- 
ronment might  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  a  considerable  percentage  of 
drunkenness. 

A  daily  average  of  about  150  patients 
perform  various  kinds  of  indoor  and  out- 
door labor  work  in  construction,  forestry, 
landscape  work,  road-making,  painting, 
carpentering,    farming   and    inside   work. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Norfolk  Hospital,  formerly  the  Foxboro 
institution,  followed  up  by  out-patient 
work  appear  in  the  report.  Of  4,051 
cases  received  and  cared  for  since  1909, 
153  have  died,  49  are  insane  and  the 
whereabouts  of  1,738  are  unknown.  Of 
the  remaining  2,111,  932  were  unim- 
proved, 235  were  improved,  drinking 
some  but  working  and  earning  their  liv- 
ing; 944  were  abstinent. 

* 

Taking  Account  of  Stock 

THE  records  of  human  pedigrees  be- 
ing collected  by  the  eugenics  so- 
cieties in  their  studies  of  menta]  de- 
fectives, will  soon  make  available  a  large 
amount  of  material  for  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  racial  deterioration. 

To  what  this  study  may  lead  is  at 
present  conjectural,  but  undoubtedly  it 
will  result  before  long  in  two  kinds  of 
legislation : 

(i)  Laws  for  the  segregation  and  in- 
stitutional care,  during  the  child-bearing 
period  at  least,  of  persons  proved  to  be 
tainted  with  unsocial  characteristics 
likely  to  be  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring, and  (2)  laws  that  will  abolish  as 
far  as  possible  causes  or  causal  factors 
in  the  origin  of  defects,  or  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  those  that  might  otherwise 
be  bred  out. 

The  special  traits  now  tabulated  on  the 
charts  of  the  eugenics  records  to  indi- 
cate social  unfitness  are : 

I.  Feeblemindedness,  usually  of  two 
grades :  "low  grade"  manifested  by  ina- 
bility for  self-support,  and  "high  grade" 
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where  some  degree  of  self-support  or  of 
keeping  a  home  is  present. 

2.  Alcoholism. 

3.  Absence  of  sex  control,  leading  to 
criminal   offenses. 

4.  Epilepsy. 

5.  A  lighter  class  of  afflictions  which 
may  interfere  only  slightly  with  ability 
for  self-support  or  home-keeping,  but 
which  are  apt  to  reappear  in  the  offspring 
in  more  or  less  severe  form,  depending 
upon  environment  and  the  qualities  of 
the  consort.  Such  are  migraine,  neuras- 
thenia and  the  neurotic  tendency. 

Undoubtedly  the  data  now  being  col- 
lected will  furnish,  in  time,  valuable  in- 
formation upon  the  question  whether  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  an  originating 
or  contributing  cause  in  many  cases  of 
defectiveness  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
symptom  of  existing  defect,  indicating  an 
intolerance  or  an  inability  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink. 

In  a  "First  Study  of  Inheritance  in 
Epilepsy,"  Dr.  David  F.  Weeks,  quoting 
the  results  shown  in  three  of  the  tables, 
says : 

'Tn  Table  II  (showing  condition  of 
progeny  when  one  parent  is  feebleminded 
and  the  other  alcoholic)  we  find  a  great 
preponderance  of  defective  offspring — 
87  per  cent,  instead  of  the  expected  50 
per  cent.  In  Table  V,  the  matings  of 
alcoholics  with  other  "tainted"  consorts 
yields  32  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent 
(expected).  In  the  alcoholic  with  nor- 
mal matings  of  Table  VI,  where  only  25 
per   cent   defectives   are   to  be   expected, 

»  actually  36  per  cent  are  defective. 
"We  see,  accordingly,  a  constant  ex- 
cess beyond  expectation,  of  epileptic  and 
feebleminded  offspring  from  alcoholic 
parents.  In  so  far,  our  results  support 
the  view  that  alcoholism,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  a  cause  of  defect ;  that  10  or 
20  per  cent  more  children  in  any  frater- 
nity are  defective  than  would  be  were  it 
not  for. alcohol." 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  added 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  alcoholics  are  actually 
feebleminded  and  any  such  would  tend 
to  increase  the  average  of  defective  off- 
spring because  of  their  inherently  defec- 
tive germ  cells,  and  quite  apart  from  any 
poisoning  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  germ. 

A  small  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  difference  in  the  descendants 
of   alcoholics    and   non-alcoholics   is   fur- 


nished by  another  study  entitled  "The 
Hill  Folks,"  also  issued  from  the  Eugen- 
ics Record  office.  In  this  are  given  the 
particulars  of  the  descendants  of  an  alco- 
holic French  basket  maker  who  appeared 
about  1900  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
study  was  made. 

From  the  table  given,  two  not  very 
large  lists  can  be  made  of  the  families 
of  male  descendants  who  are  marked  as 
alcoholic,  but  not  otherwise  defective, 
and  of  others,  of  the  same  line,  who  were 
not  alcoholic,  nor  otherwise  defective 
enough  to  receive  special  designation  as 
such. 

In  each  class  there  were  three  grades 
of  wives,  the  low  grade  feebleminded,  the 
high  grade  feebleminded  and  the  normal, 
or  apparently  normal. 

Taking  in  each  case  the  men  with  nor- 
mal wives,  so  as  to  reduce  the  complica- 
tions as  far  as  possible,  we  have : 

Four  families,  comprising  19  children, 
of  men  designated  as  alcoholic  without 
other  indicated  defect,  who  had  normal, 
or  apparently  normal,  wives. 

Of  these    19    children,     11,    or   58  per 
cent,  were  normal;  four,  or  21  per  cent,  • 
died  early;  three,  or  15  per  cent,  were  de- 
fective, and  one  was  alcoholic. 

The  other  class  gives  seven  fathers,  of 
the  same  family  connection,  who  were 
not  alcoholic  nor  designated  as  otherwise 
defective,  with  similarly  normal  wives. 
This  class  comprised  25  children,  of 
whom  17,  or  68  per  cent,  were  normal, 
12  per  cent  died  early,  12  per  cent  were 
defective,  and  21,  or  8  per  cent,  were  al- 
coholic. 

The  numbers  are,  of  course,  too  small 
to  make  the  percentages  of  any  real 
value,  but  the  classification  indicates 
some  of  the  interesting  studies  that  may 
be  made  when  the  number  of  families  in- 
vestigated becomes  large  enough  to  give 
workable  percentages. 

* 

Some  Official  Figures 

(Continued- from  Page  201) 

So  long  as  alcoholics  can  be  readily 
obtained  and  so  long  ae  there  results 
from  its  use  these  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease, so  long  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
on  providing  hospital  accommodations, 
medical  service  and  nursing  for  their 
care. — Reported  in  The  Rhode  Island  Is- 
sue, March,  1916. 
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IRONMOULDER^S    INTOXICATION 

OVERTON   and   Meyer  taught  that 
poisonous  action  of  alcohol  is  due 
to   the   fact  that   it   combines   with 
the  fat  and  fatty  substances  of  the  cells 
(reciprocal  solution). 

Since  it  has  the  property  of  burning 
quickly  in  the  body ;  that  is,  of  taking 
up  oxygen  from  its  environment,  Dr. 
Max  Oettli,  of  Steckborn,  Switzerland, 
thinks  its  characteristic  as  a  nerve  poison 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  deprives 
the  nerves  of  their  indispensable  oxygen 
— it  stifles  them. 

This  theory  would,  of  course,  be 
strengthened  by  any  evidence  that  other 
stifling  poisons  increased  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  alcohol.  In  this  connection  the 
following  observation  is  of  interest : 

In  Steckborn,  on  the  Bodensee,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  well  known  fact  among  metal 
workers  that  a  smelterer  is  more  often 
intoxicated  on  the  days  when  the  metal 
is  run  off  than  on  other  days.  The  strik- 
ing part  is  that  this  occurs  when  no  more 
alcohol  is  taken  than  the  usual  amount 
which  does  not  cause  symptoms  of  in- 
toxication. 

This  is  contrary  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  harder  work  and  more 
profuse  sweating.  One  would  think  that 
the  alcohol  would  thereby  be  more 
quickly  eliminated  than  when  one 
breathes  more  quietly  and  perspires  less. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in 
the  work  of  smelting  that  .increases  the 
poisonous  eft'ect  of  the  alcohol  or  acts  in 
a  wav  similar  to  it. 

To  make  this  clear  it  is  explained  that 
the  metal  cannot  be  run  off  without  the 
workman  breathing  carbon  monoxide. 
For  in  the  flowing  of  the  hot  iron  into 
the  molds  large  amounts  of  carbon 
monoxide  are  formed,  and  while  the  es- 
caping gas  is  immediately  ignited  and 
burns  to  carbon  dioxide.  There  will  al- 
ways be  places  in  the  molds  from  which 
unburned  gas  escapes. 

The  poisonousness  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  gas  rests  upon  the  fact  that  it 
makes  difificult  the  taking  of  oxygen  into 
the  body  by  fixing  the  oxygen-carrying 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood  in  a  combina- 
tion which  is  incapable  of  taking  up  oxy- 


last  depends  upon  a  similar  injury  as  that 
of  carbon  oxide — a  stifling  of  the  nervous 
system.  —  Internationale  Monatsschrift, 
etc.,   March,    1916. 

* 

EXPERIMENTAL     CIRRHOSIS     OF 
LIVER  FROM  ALCOHOL 

IN  an  article  in  the  Archives  of  Inter- 
nal Medicine  (Feb.  15,  1916),  Dr.  A. 
L.  Grover,  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  describes 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  animals  experi- 
mented upon.  As  exact  scientific  cor- 
roboration of  previous  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  this  drug  upon  man.  Dr.  Gro- 
ver's  findings  are  most  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  he  found  in  a  series 
of  three  hundred  autopsies  on  rabbits 
that  cirrhosis  .of  the  liver  was  not  a  con- 
dition to  be  expected  among  these  ani- 
mals from  natural  causes.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  experiments  and  adminis- 
tered 15  cc.  of  alcohol  (34  per  cent)  by 
mouth  to  each  rabbit  before  feeding  each 
morning  (in  imitation  of  the  toper's 
"pick-me-up").  In  all,  some  fourteen 
rabbits  were  experimented  upon,  and 
lived  from  three  to  twelve  months.  In 
all,  liver  changes  were  manifest,  and  va- 
ried from  slight  increase  of  liver  con- 
nective tissue  to  marked  cirrhosis. — The 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Nezv  York  De- 
partment of  Health  (April  8,  1916). 


TOO  HIGH  A  PRICE 


I 


gen. 


If,  then,  the  suffocating  action  of  car- 
bon monoxide  increases  the  poisonous 
action    of   alcohol,   it   indicates   that   this 


REALIZE  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem relating  to  eugenics,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
but  I  recognize  a  clear  duty  to  prevent, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  mating  of 
the  obviously  unfit.  The  fact  that  we  may 
lose  an  occasional  poet  does  not  matter. 
The  reeking  masB  of  pathology,  of  drunk- 
enness, of  insanity,  of  laziness  and  inef- 
ficiency, of  crime  and  immorality  that 
burdens  humanity,  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  even  for  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Shel- 
ley. The  human  race  may  well  take  its 
chances  of  securing  its  literature,  poetry 
and  art  from  sound  minds  and  sound 
bodies.  There  is  too  much  pathology  in 
modern  literature  anyway — literary  in- 
fection quite  as  insidious  and  deadly  as 
the  pneumococcus-streptococcus  group 
of  material  micro-organisms. — Eugene 
Lyman  Fiske,  M.  D..  Director  of  Hygi- 
ene, Life  Extension  Institute. 
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With  the  Health  Departments  and  Physicians 


NEW  YORK  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

'SJ'OU  don't  need  alcohol  for  health;  you 
don't  need  it  for  strength;  you  don't 
need  it  for  food;  you  don't  need  it  for 
drink;  it  never  does  you  any  good;  it  al- 
ways does  you  harm.  Let  it  alone — get 
on  the  water  wagon ! 

Do  you  love  babies?  You  can't  drink 
liquor  and  have  strong  babies.  Sicken- 
ing   liquor    or    healthy    babies — which? 

Take  your  choice. 

* 

TORONTO  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  ON 
PATENT  MEDICINES 

'X^T'E  despise  and  pity  the  drunkard  for 
"  '  becoming  a  slave  to  liquor,  but  there 
are  many  people  who  become  slaves  to 
patent  medicines  in  the  same  way — by 
using  them.  Patent  medicine  drunken- 
ness is  just  as  bad  as  any  other  form  of 
drunkenness,  and  often  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous. The  stupor  induced  by  these 
drugs  is  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  the  evil 
effects  of  opium  smoking  or  alcoholic  ex- 
cess. 

The  most  widely  advertised  patent 
medicines  have  as  their  chief  ingredients 
a  very  bad  quality  of  whisky  drugged 
with  opiates  and  narcotics.  As  a  result, 
great  numbers  of  people  are  now  slaves 
to  alcohol,  through  having  first  become 
an  tmsuspecting  purchaser  of  some 
much-heralded  "tonic."  Over  $80,000,000 
are  spent  annually  in  North  America  for 
patent  medicines. 

Hundreds  of  cocaine  fiends  owe  their 
doAvnfall  to  the  use  of  so-called  "cough 
medicines,"  "catarrhal  powders"  or 
"soothing  syrups."  Many  others  have 
been  killed  by  "headache  powders," 
which  contain,  unknown  to  the  purchaser, 
drugs  that  depress  the  heart's  a,ction. 

Consult  your  physician  in  every  case 
of  illness.  It  will  pay  you  in  every  way. 
The  patent  medicine  is  a  delusion,  a 
snare — and  a  danger. 

* 
MEDICAL    STAFF   VERMONT    STATE 
HOSPITAL 
ILA^E,  the  members  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Vermont  State  Hospital,  sub- 
mit the  following  as  an  expression  of  our 
opinion  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age: 

We  are  now  and  ever  shall  be  utterly 
opposed  to  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  in 
any  form  as    a    beverage ;    we  are  abso- 


lutely opposed  to  any  propaganda  that 
has  for  its  purpose  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  It  has  no  place 
taken  internally  as  a  medicine :  it  is  al- 
ways, in  all  forms,  a  poison  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  protoplasm  and  a  paralyzer 
of  protoplasmic  activity. 

(Signed)  Don  D.  Grout,  M.  D. 

W.   L.  Wasson,  M.  D. 

E.  A.  Stanley,   M.  D. 

T.  J.  Allen,  M.  D. 

* 

MANIFESTO  OF  THE  MONTREAL 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

T^HE  Montreal  Medical  Society,  ac- 
cording  to  La  Temperance,  April,  1916, 
has  issued  the  following  statement  which 
has  received  the  support  of  some  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  physicians : 

"Modern  science  has  proved  that  alco- 
hol is  truly  a  dangerous  substance,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  liver  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  from  which  people  ought 
to  abstain  absolutely. 

"For  those  who  desire  to  have  at  all 
times  the  most  complete  possession  pos- 
sible of  their  faculties  and  natural  pow- 
ers, strict  abstinence  is  necessary." 

* 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  let- 
ters recently  received  by  the  editor  on 
the  question  of  anti-alcohol  education  by 
public  health  boards : 

MINNESOTA  STATE  BOARD   OF 
HEALTH 

I  HARDLY  feel  that  it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  state  boards  of  health  to  un- 
dertake this  work.  They  are  loaded  with 
many  problems,  and  while  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  such  educational  work,  I  think 
it  can  be  much  better  carried  on  in  other 
places. 

For  example,  in  this  state  there  is  very 
active  work  at  present  bearing  upon  the 
county  option  question.  A  number  of 
our  counties  have  gone  dry,  and  things 
are  so  lined  up  in  this  state  that  politi- 
cally we  do  not  have  the  old-fashioned 
lines  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but 
wets  and  drys.  So  you  see  the  educa- 
tional campaign  against  alcohol  is  going 
on  pretty  strongly  in  this  state. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  enough  trou- 
bles of  our  own,  and  find  more  troubles 
than  we  can  take  care  of  with  the  funds  ~ 
available. 

H.  M.  P)racken.  Executive  Officer. 
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KANSAS  STATE  BOARD   OF  HEALTH 

T^EIIS  department  has  on  various  occa- 
sions •  featured  the  public  health  side 
of  temperance  and  prohibition. 

We  have  many  times  through  the  daily 
press  and  in  public  addresses  made  the 
statement  that  our  low  death  rate — the 
lowest  in  any  state  of  the  registration 
area — is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  Kansas  has  had  prohibition  for 
thirty  years.  The  low  death  rate  from 
certain  diseases  which  are  directly  or  in- 
directly associated  with  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors  as  compared  with  the  sim- 
ilar death  rate  in  the  registration  area, 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  such  claims. 

The  following  comparative  rates  speak 
for  themselves : 

Rate   per    100,000   Population 

U.  S.  Reg.  Area     Kansas 

Mortality  Report  of 

Statistics,  State  Reg- 

1913  istrar,  1913 

Tuberculosis     (all    forms) 147.6  61.8 

Diabetes    IS. 3  12.9 

Organ'c    Heart    Disease 138.6  81.0 

Pneumonia     (all    forms) 132.4  85.5 

Nephritis      (Bright's     Disease) 102,9  64.5 

Violence     (except    suicide) 92.5  63.6 

S.  J.   Crumbine,   M.  D.,   Secretary. 


HEALTH  OFFICER,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
T  NEED  not  say  that  the  Board  of 
■*-  Health  of  this  city  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  your  Federation  (as  to  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  alcohol  as  a 
public  health  question).  The  board  has, 
however,  not  as  yet  taken  any  definite 
stand  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  as  a 
matter  of  possible  interest  to  you  I  may 
state  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Health  Officers'  Association  of  New  Jer- 
sey, held  last  month  in  Newark,  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  use  of  alcohol  was 
carried  unanimously  by  those  present. 
Charles    V.    Craster, '  M.  D.,    D.  P.  H., 

Resolution  Passed    by    the    New  Jersey 
Health  Officers'  Association 

Whereas,  alcoholic  beverages  are  det- 
rimental to  health  and  an  indirect  cause 
of  disease,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  Health' 
Officers'  Association  recommends  that 
campaigns  of  publicity  be  inaugurated 
by  the  state  and  local  departments  of 
health,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  of  the  dangers  to  life  and  health 
which  may  attend  the  use  of  such  bev- 
erages. 


LET  us  suppose  that  alcohol  had  no  effect  beyond  a  slight  pa- 
ralysis of  the  higher  brain.  What  will  be  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  such  action  upon  the  individual  and  the  race?  This 
question  cannot  at  present  be  answered.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
constant  doping  of  the  highest  and  most  delicate  nervous  centers, 
while  it  affords  the  needed  relaxation,  may  work  havoc  with  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  the  brain.  Possibly  alcohol  represents  a  factor 
of  mal-adaptation  in  the  evolution  of  man  and  will  prevent  the  reali- 
zation of  his  highest  destiny.  If  we  consider  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  several  stages  above  our  own  in 
art,  and  on  an  equal  plane  at  least  in  poetry,  in  eloquence  and  in 
philosophy,  we  are  impressed  with  the  slight  progress  we  have 
made,  when  measured  by  a  reasonable  expectation  based  on  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  and  our  rich  intellectual  inheritance.  Glad- 
stone bemoaned  the  lack  of  progress  in  intellectual  power  made  by 
man  in  recent  centuries.  Is  anyone  in  position  to  say  that  this  has 
not,  in  part  at  least,  come  about  from  meddling  with  ethyl  alco- 
hol?— G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  in  The  Psychology  of  Relaxation. 
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The  British  Army  Canteen 


A  SIDELIGHT  on  the  present  drink- 
ing influences  surrounding  the 
British  soldier  appears  in  the  ac- 
count of  "Scotch  Jimmie  Dawson  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,"  by  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Nor- 
ton in  the  Sunday  School  Times  (April  8, 
1916).  From  the  age  of  17  until  his  con- 
version at  25  in  the  army,  he  had  been  a 
heavy  drinker,  but  was  the  hero  and 
ringleader  of  the  canteen.  He  could  al- 
ways "spin  a  yarn  for  a  pint,"  was  nor- 
mally a  skillful  athlete  and  told  "ruefully 
of  the  time  that  in  a  field  meet  he  won 
three  firsts,  and  then,  because  of  a  sin- 
gle pint  of  beer  lost  out  in  the  remaining 
events." 

When  he  signed  the  pledge  he  met 
both  grudging  praise  and  coercive  temp- 
tation. "One  day  his  sergeant  offered 
him  a  drink  but  when  refused,  he  said, 
'Well,  it's  not  I  would  be  begrudgin'  you 
a  drink,  but  I  must  say  it  was  d — d  high 
time  you  stopped." 

His  mates  tried  almost  to  force  liquor 
down  his  throat.  "On  one  occasion  as 
regimental  policeman  he  had  to  enter 
the  liquor  canteen  to  get  a  man  who  was 
under  military  discipline  and  not  permit- 
ted to  be  served  at  the  canteen.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  men  all  crowded  around 
him.  All  his  old  mates  set  up  the  famil- 
iar refrain,  'What'll  ye  have,  Jock?  We 
haven't  seen  ye  here  for  a  long  time.' 

"  'No,'  replied  Jimmie,  'and  after  I've 
finished  my  business  it'll  be  a  long  time 
before  you  see  me  here  again.'  But  still 
the  clamor  kept  up. 

"  'So,'  said  Jimmie,  'I  just  leaned  up 
against  the  bar  and  crossed  my  legs,  and 
waited  until  they  got  tired.  Then  I  said 
so  they  could  all  understand  once  for  all, 
'I'm  not  here  for  a  pint  of  beer,  but  for 
one  of  the  likes  of  ye.'  And  after  that 
they  left  him  in  peace." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  invited 
liim  to  London  when  he  could  get  away, 
he  wrote:  "I  can't  possibly  get  to  Lon- 
don for  this  week-end  as  we  have  been 
fearfully  busy  this  last  fortnight  through 
that  accursed  drink,"  referring  to  his  du- 
ties as  regimental  policeman. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal  to 
the  protests  from  Canadian,  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  sources  against  the 
.temptation     and     inducement     to    drink 
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which  officially  exists  in  the  British 
army.  This  account  relates  to  those  who 
were  still  in  England  in  the  Great  Lines 
Camp  preparing  for  service.  Medical  au- 
thorities of  the  country  have  protested 
against  the  liquor  canteen  in  the  interests 
of  health  and  efficiency,  high  military  and 
naval  leaders  have  besought  the  men  and 
lent  their  example  to  abstinence,  but  ap- 
parently traditional  custom  is  still  too 
strong  to  produce  any  radical  change. 
The  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  John 
Turner  Rae  of  the  National  Temperance 
League  is  that  when  the  army  was  so 
largely  increased,  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  new  officers,  many  of  whom  he 
calls  "drinking-bounders."  Their  in- 
fluence upon  other  officers  and  privates 
was  demoralizing  in  the  matter  of  drink. 
Medical  officers  representing  old  views 
about  alcohol  were  also  "called  up"  into 
the  service,  and  the  two  circumstances 
have  combined  to  retain  the  alcohol  can- 
teen with  unhappy  consequences.  Before 
the  war,  there  had  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  sobriety  in  the  regular  army., 

The  "Colonials,"  however,  are  trying 
in  some  cases  to  protect  their  enlisted 
men  at  home. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  W.  Hagarty,  commanding 
officer  of  the  201  Canadian  battalion  (To- 
ronto Light  Infantry),  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  neither  in  Canada  nor  overseas 
will  liquor  be  permitted  in  officers'  or 
sergeants'" mess,  or  in  the  canteen. 

In  Australia,  the  cabinet,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Parliamentary 
War  Committee,  has  decided  that  the 
dry  canteen  be  continued;  that  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  hotels  near  the  troops  are  a  dan- 
ger, power  should  be  exercised  to  close 
these  hotels  at  6  p.  m.,  and  the  minister 
of  defense  was  empowered  to  make  it 
an  offense  to  serve  soldiers  with  liquors 
after  9:30  p.  m. 

The  thoughtful  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, says  The  Advance  (Melbourne, 
Jan.  15),  would  have  been  shocked  had 
any  other  action  in  reference  to  canteens 
been  taken. 

In  contrast  to  this  action  by  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Australian  commonwealth  is 
the  report  which  The  Advance  also  pub- 
lishes from  the  Solicitor-General  of  Ire- 
land,   giving     facts     as     to    drunkenness 
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among  the  troops  in  Dublin.  On  behalf 
of  the  military  authorities  he  asked  to 
have  the  Dublin  public  houses  closed  at 
8  p.  m.  On  Saturday,  October  31,  out 
of  5,000  troops  who  had  leave  for  the 
evening,  no  fewer  than  659  returned  to 
barracks  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
General  Friend,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  and  Brigadier-General  Hill  gave 
confirmatory  evidence.  The  latter  said 
that  drunkenness  unfitted  men  for  their 
duties,  and  especially  for  active  service. 
He  was  bound  to  add  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  under  his  command  in  the 
Dublin  district  were  teetotalers,  and  of 
10,000  troops  now  in  Dublin,  70  per  cent 
were  Irish.  At  least  one  in  every  four, 
therefore,  of  the  drinkers  returned  that 
night  intoxicated,  unless,  as  probably 
was  the  case,  some  total  abstainers  fell 
under  the  fierce  temptations  to  which,  at 
such  a  time,  they  were  subjected. 

ARMY  RUM  CREATES  HOME 
DEMAND 

A  N  example  of  reflex  influence  of  the 
army  canteen  appears  in  the  figures 
of  the  British  National  Drink  bill  for 
1915,  compiled  by  Mr.  George  B.  Wilson, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The 
increased  expenditure  for  domestic  spir- 
its was  some  $22,400,000  over  1914.  The 
rise  in  foreign  spirits  "is  entirely  due  to 
the  enormous  increase  (929,000  proof 
gallons)  in  the  domestic  consumption  of 
rum,  which  would  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  lease  of  life  at  home  in  con- 
sequence of  its  use  by  the  military  au- 
thorities abroad." 

Beer  shows  a  decrease  of  4,700,000  bar- 
rels and  wine  of  460,000  gallons. 

The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain 
for  alcoholic  liquors  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  to  December  31,  1915,  is 
placed  at  £250,710,000,  or  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,000. 

* 

TEMPERANCE  TEACHING  IN 
BURMA 

'T^HE  government  in  Burma  is  pushing 
temperance  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  the  director  of  public  instruction  is 
arranging  a  course  of  lectures  for  the 
European  schools.  A  normal  class  for 
teachers  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of 
Normal  Schools.  • 


BREWERS  MUST  HAVE  THEIR 
SUPPLIES 

'X^HERE  is  much  restiveness  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  fact  that  materials 
for  making  beer  are  left  untouched  by 
the  new  restrictions,  while  sugar  and 
fruits,  for  instance,  for  home  consump- 
tion are  limited.  Even  the  newspapers 
are  to  be  deprived  of  about  one-third  of 
their  paper.  The  amount  of  sugar  used 
by  the  breweries,  it  is  estimated,  would 
give  an  average  of  44  pounds  per  family 
throughout  the  country. 

* 

THE   SOCIAL   SERVICE  EXPO- 
SITION 

T^O  bring  to  the  country  at  large  the 
information  and  inspiration  of  the 
religious  and  social  service  exhibits  of 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  Mr-  Guy 
B.  St.  John,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  has  organized  and  is 
conducting  a  series  of  local  "expositions*." 
The  exhibit  includes  material  from  every 
great  church  denomination  of  the  coun- 
try, the  great  religious  institutions  and 
organizations  of  America,  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  the  welfare  work  of  a 
great  business  house,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  many  others. 

There  are  afternoon  and  evening  pro- 
grams, with  appropriate  story-telling  by 
Mary  Agnes  Best;  temperance  lectures 
by  Edith  M.  Wills,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  who 
was  director  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
exhibit  at  San  Francisco,  which  included 
a  part  of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration exhibit ;  the  Palestine  Pageant 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allen  Moore, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  There  are  tableaux,  moving 
pictures  on  religious  and  social  welfare 
subjects. 

The  Exposition  has  so  far  been  in  the 
northwestern  states,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  but  will  later  turn  eastward. 

The  Exposition  represents  forty-one 
prizes  awarded  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  is  attracting  wide  inter- 
est as  a  force  in  religious  and  social  ser- 
vice education. 

* 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 
Lie  close  about  his  feet. 

— Lord  Houghton. 
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From  Current  Publications 


SEE  ALCOHOL  AS  IT  IS 

The  Designer  (May,  1916)  says  edito- 
rially :  The  minute  boys  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  strong  drink  makes  them 
ridiculous,  instead  of  manly  and  smart, 
that  moment  the  battle  against  alcohol 
is  half  won.  A  new  and  powerful  expo- 
sure of  the  asininity  of  drink  has  arrived 
in  the  shape  of  a  book,  "Drink  and  Be 
Sober." 

Every  boy  ought  to  read  this  book.  It 
is  no  tract,  no  preachment.  It  is  lively 
reading.  The  grim,  scientific  truth  is 
told  with  the  art  of  the  skilled  writer  and 
telling  effect. 

Among  literary  and  artistic  circles  in 
New  York  there  is  considerably  less 
drinking  than  there  used  to  be.  Compe- 
tition is  keen,  and  men  can't  dull  the 
edge  of  their  wits  with  alcohol  and  hold 
the  pace.  Two  society  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, one  of  them  a  bachelor  and 
both  of  them  very  popular  and  constantly 
invited  to  exclusive  houses,  use  neither 
liquor  nor  tobacco.  They  are  by  no 
means  unique  in  this.  To  stick  to  the 
"wagon"   is  no  longer  unfashionable. 

When  the  boys  appreciate  these  facts, 
drunkards  will  no  longer  be  made.  They 
should  see  King  Alcohol  as  he  is — "a 
sorry  old  fool." 

* 

WHEN   IS  A  MAN   DRUNK? 

The  American  Magazine  (April,  1916)  : 
It  is  altogether  too  much  to  expect  a 
man  who  has  taken  only  one  or  two  fa- 
miliar drinks  to  realize  that  he  is  drunk — 
to  a  definite,  measurable  and  analyzable 
extent.  But  those  little  clocks,  intricate 
wheels,  and  serene  mechanical  devices 
of  the  laboratory  will  know  it.  There  is 
no  guesswork;  you  can't  hypnotize  a 
writing  balance,  psychologize  an  ergo- 
graph.  The  uniformity  in  their  results 
is  ruthless  and  final.  .  .  . 

These  studies  in  exact  science,  made 
under  the  strictest  conditions,  indicate 
that  alcohol  depresses,  anaesthetizes  and 
narcotizes,  and  that  its  first  effects  on  the 
nerves  are  to  diminish  acuteness  and  per- 
vert activity.  Sending  the  blood  to  the 
head  is  not  increased  vigor  but  increased 
irritation,  which  comes  just  before  anaes- 
thesia and  diminution  of  power.  The 
drinker  deludes  himself,  for  he  only 
thinks   he    is     thinking.       His   very   first 


drink   has   produced   a   definite,    measur- 
able degree  of  intoxication. 

Therefore,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  if 
a  man  has  any  brains  worth  preserving, 
alcohol  is  the  poorest  preservative  he 
could  possibly  pick  out  to  use. — Edward 
F.  Bowers,  M.  D. 

* 

BEER  NOT  A  HARMLESS  DRINK 

The  American  Magazine  (May,  1916)  : 
To  prove,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that 
the  Germans  are  not  nearly  so  enthusi- 
astic about  beer  as  some  beer-boosters 
would  have  us  believe,  we  have  but  to 
glance  at  these  excerpts  from  an  army 
pamphlet  entitled  "Alcohol  and  the 
Power  of  Resistance,"  circulated  widely 
among  German  soldiers : 

"There  is  no  justification  for  calling 
beer  'liquid  bread;'  a  glass  of  heavy  beer 
costing  25  pfennigs  has  no  more  nourish- 
ment than  a  piece  of  cheese  costing  one 
pfennig.  Almost  all  excesses  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  army  are  traced  to 
drink.  .  .  It  is  mostly  beer  that  causes 
the  mischief.  Beer  is  not  the  harmless 
drink  it  is  supposed  to  be." 

Almost  invariably  the  drink  habit  is 
inaugurated  through  the  use  of  beer. 
Scientific  men  and  sociologists  in  general 
fail  to  agree  with  brewers  in  their  con- 
tention that  beer  drives  out  stronger 
liquors.  Prof.  Stri.impel,  of  Breslau, 
Germany,  says :  "Nothing  is  more  erro- 
neous than  to  think  of  diminishing  the 
destructive  effects  of  alcoholism  by  sub- 
stituting beer  for  other  alcoholic  drinks." 
Of  18  cases  of-  drunkenness  appearing  be- 
fore a  police  court  judge  "hand-running" 
recently,  fifteen  said  that  they  had  been 
drinking  beer.  Three  old  topers  had 
been  using  whisky.  Half  of  these  beer 
cases  involved  assault  and  battery  or  de- 
struction of  property. 

The  contention  that  beer  is  a  "hot 
weather  drink"  has  also  become  a  broken 
reed.  For  Dr.  Alfred  Plehn — world-fa- 
mous as  a  tropical  hygienist — warns  ex- 
plicitly against  its  use,  arguing  that,  in 
his  experience,  it  is  especially  suited,  un- 
der the  pathological  conditions  which  a 
hot  climate  creates,  to  excite  disturb- 
ances in  the  stomach  and  other  digestive 
organs. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  beer 
applies  with   at  least  equal  force  to  ale. 
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The  man  who  drinks  ale  or  beer  or  stout, 
drinks  it  because  he  likes  its  narcotic 
and  stupefying  effects.  If  he  thinks  he 
gets  any  other  effects  from  it,  he  is  de- 
luding himself. — Edward  F.  Bowers, 
M.  D. 

* 

THE    VICIOUS    DRUG    CURE 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Medical  Journal,  Indianapolis,  (March, 
1916)  :  There  are  many  drinks,  drugs 
and  poisons  which  can  enfeeble  volition 
and  weaken  self-control,  but  no  medi- 
cines in  or  out  of  the  pharmacopeia  are 
endowed  with  the  property  of  augment- 
ing the  will  or  ennobling  the  conscience. 
Yet,  I  find  in  a  certain  therapeutic  pub- 
lication this  alluring  advertisement  to 
this  neglected  class  of  patients,  asking 
physicians  for  indirect  patronage,  enclos- 
ing blanks  for  the  names  of  alcoholic  or 
drug  addicts,  as  follows :  "We  will  take 
any  case  of  liquor  or  drug  habit,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  used  or  quantity  taken,  or 
his  or  her  physical  condition,  we  posi- 
tively guarantee  a  perfect  cure  in  three 
weeks ;  'no  cure,  no  pay.' "  I  wonder 
that  the  postal  authorities  permit  such 
advertisements  in  envelopes  or  journals 
a  place  in  the  mails.  Further  evidence  of 
looseness  in  the  relations  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotic  drugs,  both  more  or 
less  poisonous,  especially  in  unskilled 
hands,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of 
the  Harrison  act,  is  that  the  public  fails 
to  understand  or  appreciate  that  all  of 
this  class  of  drugs  produces  true  in- 
ebriety, if  used  intemperately  or  unskill- 
fully.— W.   W.  Vinnedge,  M.  D. 

WORTHLESS    PATENT    MEDICINES 

Leslie's  Weekly  (Mar.  23,  1916)  :  Pat- 
ent medicines  kill  two  hundred  thousand 
people  a  year  and  there  is  not  a  patent 
medicine  worth  the  powder  to  blow  it  to 
Kingdom  Come, — so  says  Dr.  O.  M.  Lei- 
ser,  of  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

* 

INTEMPERATE  AND    DISHONEST    EM- 
PLOYES WILL  NOT  BE 
REINSTATED 

Electric  Railway  Journal  (Mar.  18, 
1916)  :  W.  M.  Weatherwax,  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  (111.) 
surface  lines,  has  issued  a  notice  that 
hereafter  in  all  cases  where  there  is  proof 


that  trainmen  are  using  intoxicating 
liquors  on  duty,  or  that  conductors  are 
failing  to  register  fares,  their  suspension 
from  service  will  be  made  permanent  and 
there  can  be  no  reinstatements.  The 
number  of  discharges  during  the  year 
1915  was  381.  Of  this  number  298  were 
conductors  and  83  motormen.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  95  per  cent  of'  the  dis- 
charges were  due  to  intemperance  while 
on  duty  or  to  dishonesty.  The  percent- 
age of  discharges  from  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 9,000  trainmen  is  considered 
small.  Eighty-one  of  the  discharged 
trainmen  were  reinstated. 


WHERE  THE   RIGHTS   OF  PROTEC- 
TION LIE 

Good  Housekeeping  (Apr.,  1916)  :  It  ' 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  what 
the  states  have  lost  in  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  liquor,  banks  and  business  houses 
have  gained.  What  women  and  children 
have  gained  in  well-being  and  in  respect 
and  hope  is  immeasurable.  In  a  matter 
like  this  we  hold  that  governments  have 
no  right  to  consider  the  loss  of  revenue ; 
the  only  thing  that  counts  is  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  citizens. 
If  prohibition  will  accomplish  this,  then 
that  system  should  be  resorted  to  with- 
out delay.  And  the  "rights"  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  matter  are  not  worth  a 
picayune,  though  his  property  may  be, 
and  for  that  he  should  be  compensated 
if  its  value  is  destroyed.  But  nothing 
should  be  tolerated  that  furnishes  reve- 
nue at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  and 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  people  of  the 
state.     Whisky  must  go  ! 

* 

PROHIBITION    NOT    CONFISCATION 

P'rohibition  is  not  "confiscation,"  be-, 
cause  no  property  is  taken  from  anybody. 
On  the  morning  after  the  going  in  force 
of  a  prohibition  law,  every  liquor  dealer 
and  maker  will  wake  up  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  every  piece  of  property 
which  he  now  has,  no  matter  how  illy 
gotten,  with  full  lawful  right  to  use  then% 
in  any  lawful  enterprise.  The  only  thing 
of  which  he  will  have  been  deprived  is 
a  privilege  which  by  the  very  terms  of 
its  granting  was  always  merely  a  privi- 
lege to  be  terminated  or  renewed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  grantor — The  Vindicator, 
April  30,   1915. 
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ONLY   ONE   GUILTY   PERSON 
PUNISHED 

Collier's  Weekly  (Mar.  i8,  1916)  : 
From  the  New  York  Times'  account  of 
the  confession  of  one  Hanel,  who  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Julia  Heilner,  we  quote:  "The 
blow  knocked  her  unconscious,  and  he 
strangled  her  by  tying-  twine  around  her 
neck.  .  .  He  said  he  had  been  drinking  on 
the  day  of  the  murder."  Hanel  has  been 
caught  and  will  undoubtedly  be  electro- 
cuted. But  the  wealthy  distiller  in  Bal- 
timore or  Peoria  or  Louisville"who  made 
the  whisky  he  drank  is  not  suffering  any 
inconvenience. 

* 

CHANGING  TIMES 

Collier's  Weekly  (Mar.  25,  1916)  : 
When  the  old  worthies  of  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  entertained  George  Wash- 
ington or  LaFayette,  the  bill  for  port, 
punch,  sangaree,  English  beer,  Madeira 
and  the  like  was  spread  on  the  public 
records,  vouchered  and  paid.  Today  our 
statesmen  timidly  submit  blanket  ex- 
pense items  for  "meals"  or  "dining  car 
service."  J.  Barleycorn  has  been  doing 
his  bit  to  the  human  race  since  Noah's 
time,  but  his  standing  is  lower  today 
among  civilized  peoples  than  it  ever  has 
been.  The  reason  is  plain ;  facts  get 
known  after  a  while,  and  intelligent  folks 
think  about  'em.  Booze  has  to  lie  low, 
for  it's  a  twilight  trade  and  getting 
darker. 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  FUTURE  STRUGGLE 

Christian  Advocate  (Mar.  16,  1916)  : 
Conservative  Britain  has  been  notori- 
ously sluggish  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
evil.  Even  in  war-^time  she  declined  to 
resort  to  such  radical  action  as  has  been 
taken  in  France  and  Russia.  But  even 
the  half-way  measures  of  restriction, 
control  and  anti-treating  regulations 
which  have  been  enforced  in  the  muni- 
tions areas  have  had  effects  which  are 
described  as  "magical"  in  stopping  bro- 
ken time  in  the  shipyards  and  factories, 
preventing  strikes,  lightening  police 
court  work,  etc.  This  is  a  demonstra- 
tion which  England  has  long  needed.  Its 
lesson  ought  to  make  for  the  tremendous 
strengthening  of  the  temperance  forces 
for  the  fight  which  they  have  never  yet 
entered  in  earnest,  but  which  is  certain 
to  follow  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 


when  weakened  and  impoverished  Eng- 
land will  require  the  conservation  of 
every  resource  of  mind  and  nerve  and 
muscle  to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  devas- 
tating conflict.  The  Methodist  Recorder 
of  London,  commenting  upon  the  situa- 
tion and  the  outlook  for  the  great  battle 
of  the  next  fifty  years,  says:  "No  small 
specifics,  no  piecemeal  work,  no  mere 
.crank  methods,  but  a  firm  grip  and  a  re- 
lentless one  ought  to  be  taken ;  and  for 
that  hour  it  must  be  the  business  of  all 
decent  citizens  to  make  ready." 

* 

COMMERCIALIZED    PROSTITUTION 
AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

Social  Hygiene  (Jan.,  1916)  contains  an 
article  on  these  two  social  perils  by 
George  J.  Kneeland.  Following  are  some 
paragraphs : 

I  regard  the  sale  of  liquor  in  connec- 
tion with  commercialized  prostitution  as 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  any  attempt 
to  repress  or  limit  this  business. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  inges- 
tion of  sufficient  amounts  of  alcohol  ren- 
ders the  individual  control  of  sexual  im- 
pulses difficult  or  impossible.  Promoters 
of  vice  recognize  this  and,  in  order  to 
stimulate  trade  and  increase  profits,  have 
combined  the  sale  of  liquor  with  profes- 
sional prostitution  to  practically  a  univer- 
sal extent  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

Young  men  often  enter  the  resorts,  in 
the  first  instance,  merely  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  "to  see  the  sights,"  or  "to  see 
life,"  as  they  express  it.  They  have  no 
thought  of  becoming  customers  of  the 
prostitute.  But,  as  they  enter,  they  are 
immediately  solicited  to  purchase  wine  or 
beer.  The  effect  of  the  drinks  soon  be- 
comes apparent,  and  finally  they  yield  to 
the  immoral  suggestions  of  the  inmates. 
Men  enter  rear  rooms  of  saloons  or  cer- 
tain types  of  restaurants  to  spend  a  so- 
cial hour  eating  and  drinking  with 
friends  or  acquaintances.  The  prosti- 
tutes who  congregate  in  such  resorts 
cunningly  watch  for  signs  of  intoxica- 
tion and  then  urge  their  victims  to  ac- 
company them  to  hotels,  assignation 
houses,  or  other  places. 

During  the  past  seven  years  we  have 
investigated  conditions  with  regard  to 
commercialized  prostitution  in  one  hun- 
dred and  two  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  The  striking  fact  de- 
veloped  that   the   sale   of   liquor   was   as 
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much  a  part  of  the  business  as  the  im- 
moral features.  A  mass  of  evidence  was 
secured  showing"  the  extent  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  connection  with  vice  and  the 
profits  derived  therefrom.  It  also  proved 
that  m-any  of  these  resorts  could  not  ex- 
ist on  the  profits  from  immorality  alone, 
but  these  must  needs  be  augmented  by 
the  sale  of  intoxicants.  .  .  . 

That  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
would  reduce  the  prevalence  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution  is  evident  from  the 
efiforts  which  have  been  made  to  separate 
the  sale  of  liquor  from  prostitution  in 
certain  cities  which  tolerated  vice  or  seg- 
regated districts.  In  one  such  city  the 
superintendent  of  police  issued  a  definite 
order  regarding"  the  sale  of  liquor.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  this  order  in  the  houses 
was  very  noticeable.  Soft  drinks  took 
the  place  of  intoxicants.  As  a  result,  the 
innjates  sat  about  in  sullen  silence.  The 
former  gayety,  the  drunken  jests,  the 
shrill  laughter,  and  the  suggestive  solici- 
tations, all  were  gone.  The  heart,  so  to 
speak,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  whole 
distressing  business.  .  .  The  profits  dwin- 
dled. In  one  section  of  the  city  there 
were  a  number  of  saloons  whose  chief 
income  was  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
underworld.  Each  saloon  had  from  five 
to  twenty-five  professional  prostitutes  in 
the  rear  rooms  who  received  20  per  cent 
commission  on  all  liquor  they  induced 
their  customers  to  buy.  Certain  of  these 
saloonkeepers  testified  to  the  effect  that 
were  prostitutes  eliminated  from  their 
rear  rooms  they  would  have  to  close  the 
doors  as  there  was  not  enough  respect- 
able trade  in  the  vicinity  to  make  the 
business  profitable. 

In  1910  a  committee,  in  a  city  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  137,- 
249,  estimated  4,412  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  community.  As  to  the  source 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  infection,  the 
committee  declared  that  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  was  from  professional  prosti- 
tutes ;  from  occasional  or  clandestine 
prostitutes  or  other  sources,  60  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  from  husband  or  wife,  5  to  10 
per  cent.  "Most  of  the  infections,"  says 
the  committee,  "occur  when  the  men  or 
women,  or  both,  are  intoxicated." — (Re- 
port of  the  Moral  Survey  Committee  on 
the   Social   Evil,    Syracuse,   N.   Y.,    1913, 

pp.  62-63-64.) 

* 

"  'Tis  good-will  makes  intelligence." 


Where  Social  Hygiene  Must 
Help  the  Physicians 

THE  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
diseases  of  vice  is  a  subject  that  oc- 
cupies no  small  place  in  medical 
literature.  In  combating  it  physicians 
welcome  the  aid  of  the  organized  agen- 
cies for  social  hygiene  that  are  helping 
through  education,  religion  and  legisla- 
tion to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  these  diseases 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing  them. 

In  fact,  the  campaigns  against  these 
diseases  and  prostitution,  though  only 
parts  of  social  hygiene,  have  in  past  years 
been  necessarily  the  fnost  prominent 
parts,  says  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  New  York, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Eventually,  he  remarks,  the  social  hy- 
giene movement  will  become  recognized 
by  the  public  as  a  constructive  effort  to 
promote  all  those  conditions  of  living, 
environment  and  personal  conduct  which 
best  protect  the  family  as  an  institution. 

It  is  easily  seen  that,  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  and  that  against  these  dis- 
eases has  the  same  basis  in  social  hygi- 
ene— "conditions  of  living  environment 
and  personal  conduct  which  best  protect 
the  family." 

But  the  reasons  for  the  combat  against 
alcohol  are  made  still  stronger  by  its 
causal  relation  to  venereal  infection. 
This  receives  proper  recognition  in  the 
article  mentioned. 

Under  the  sub-head,  "The  Elimination 
of  Alcoholic  Drinks,"  is  included  among 
the  five  measures  which  the  author  says 
"every  student  of  the  problem  must  rec- 
ognize to  be  vitally  important"  in  con- 
tributing to  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
eradication  of  these  diseases. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  author  of  "Euro- 
pean Police  Systems,"  writing  in  Social 
Hygiene  (Jan.,  1916),  says  he  has  no 
hope  of  ultimately  exterminating  prosti- 
tution until  poverty,  ignorance,  alcohol- 
ism, industrial  inequalities  and  all  the 
other  factors  with  which  it  is  inextricably 
interwoven  are  also  abolished. 

* 

TF  one  drinks,  his  influence  is  neces- 
-*-  sarily  on  the  side  of  drinking;  if  he 
does  not  drink,  his  influence  is  on  the  side 
of  total  abstinence. — William  Jennings 
Bryan. 
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Where  Psychology  Places  the  Emphasis 

By  E.  L.  Transeau 


AS  long  as  no  one  insists  that  every 
one  shall  go  his  way  or  none,  the 
diversity  of  opinions  about  meth- 
ods of  fighting-  the  alcohol  evil  is  an  ad- 
vantage. It  widens  the  field  of  active 
efforts. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  standpoints 
from  which  alcoholism  may  be  combated 
is  the  psychological,  and  it  offers  no 
small  array  of  opportunities  and  possi- 
bilities. 

An  important  presentation  of  the  psy- 
chological point  of  attack  was  made 
about  four  years  ago  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Par- 
tridge.* As  a  result  of  an  extended 
study  he  resolved  the  motives  that  lead 
to  drinking  into  two  fundamental  ones : 
The  desire  of  the  vigorous  and  growing 
individual  or  race  groups  for  periods  of 
intense  emotional  states ;  the  desire  of  in- 
dividuals or  groups  for  relaxation  and 
rest  when  fatigued  or  retrograding. 

The  Desire  for  Intense  Emotions 

The  desire  for  intense  states  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  found  in  animals  as 
well  as  in  man,  has  a  useful  purpose  in 
race  perpetuation  and  improvement.  It 
furnishes  moments  of  inspiration,  deeper 
insight,  broader  vision,  stronger  faith,  all 
aiding  efficiency  of  efforts. 

Close  study  of  the  state  in  its  primi- 
tive expressions  reveals  a  desire  to  reach 
a  moment  of  complete  abandonment  and 
to  carry  excitement  to  a  culmination 
Avhen  physical  powers  break  down  and 
are  exhausted.  Savage  dancing  is  an  il- 
lustration. 

The  connection  between  alcohol  and 
the  production  of  these  intensified  states 
is  that  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  when  the  drinker  ex- 
periences an  expansion  of  consciousness 
similar  to  that  of  normal  exaltation  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulus  of  combat,  of  love, 
processes  of  invention,  discovery  or  other 
acts  of  original  creation. 

Not  everyone  will  be  ready  to  agree 

*  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Intemperance,  by  G. 
E.   Partridge,    Ph.  D. 


with  the  author  that  the  artificial  exal- 
tation produced  by  alcohol  has  been  par- 
ticularly useful  to  mankind,  both  because 
it  is  so  closely  followed  by  a  state  of 
depression  and  because  it  is  productive, 
as  he  admits,  of  so  much  injury,  phys- 
ical, mental,  direct  and  hereditary. 

We  can  agree  with  him,  however,  that 
in  the  present  stage  of  civilization  it  is 
entirely  dispensable.  We  have  outgrown 
it  because  we  now  have  other  and  bet- 
ter means  such  as  sports,  occupational  in- 
terests, social  activities,  arts,  inventions 
and  so  forth  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 

A   Field  for   Constructive  Service 

Not  everyone,  it  is  true,  is  qualified  to 
find  enthusiasm  in  these  higher  and  bet- 
ter ways.  Many  do  not  know  how  to 
pass  their  leisure  time.  There  lies  one 
great  field  of  opportunity  for  service,  the 
helping  to  bring  lower  expressions  of  the 
desire  for  exaltations  into  the  higher.  To 
do  this  the  recreational  life  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  organized.  Hence,  we  must 
know  what  it  is,  what  it  should  contain, 
what  the  present  lacks. 

The  great  function  of  recreation  is  to 
widen  individuality  and  bring  it  into 
touch  with  all  life  interests.  The  recrea- 
tional and  occupational  life  should  cor- 
rectly balance.  There  should  be  the  so- 
cial and  moral  ideals  which  make  work 
purposeful. 

P'ublic  and  private  philanthropy  must 
compete  with  the  saloon  in  ministering 
to  recreational  needs.  Tea  and  coffee 
houses  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  love 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Drama,, 
music,  dancing,  educational  pastimes,  oc- 
cupational interests,  all  offer  wide  possi- 
bilities for  guiding  and  controlling  the 
exaltation  motive. 


Th( 


The  Eelaxation  Desire 

second      motive      for     drinking 


brought  out  by  Dr.  Partridge  is  an  oppo 
site  of  the  first,  the  desire  for  relaxation. 

It  is   an   expression 


rest,   forgetfulness 


I 
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of  over-tension  or  degeneracy,  of  lack  of 
development  or  of  over-sensitiveness. 

The  desire  here  is  for  complete  narcot- 
ization or  drunkenness  instead  of  the  de- 
sire for  intense  states,  which  character- 
izes the  time  of  vigor  and  growth. 

Professor  Patrick,  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  only  partially  agrees  with 
Dr.  Partridge. t  He  believes  that  the 
world  has  been  pushing  the  strenuous 
pace  to  the  point  where  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  over-strained  and  is  seeking  a  nat- 
ural counter  action  in  relaxation. 

The  desire  for  relaxation  expresses  it- 
self in  going  backward,  as  it  were;  doing 
the  things  in  sport  which  people  did  se- 
riously in  the  earlier  stages  of  history. 
The  desire  for  abandon  from  over-stren- 
uousness  finds,  this  author  believes,  an 
artificial  means  of  satisfaction  in  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol. 

Does  the   Over-Strenuous  Life  Lead  to 
Drink? 

This  theory  does  not  seem  quite  to 
harmonize  with  the  characteristics  of 
savage  and  primitive  people  whose  lives 
are  indolent  rather  than  strenuous,  ex- 
cept when  at  war  or  on  the  chase.  They 
abandon  themselves  to  alcohol  far  more 
than  the  achieving  peoples. 

In  accounting  for  the  comparative  rar- 
it}^  of  the  desire  for  drink  among  women. 
Professor  Patrick  pictures  them  as  more 
calm,  their  lives  as  less  exacting.  But 
from  what  we  know  of  woman's  place 
in  the  past  and  from  what  we  witness 
of  her  activities  in  the  present,  she  cer- 
tainly does  not  fit  well  into  pictures  of 
calmness  and  ease.  In  primitive  life  she 
was  the  drudge ;  in  the  days  of  large 
families  and  modest  incomes  she  had  no 
bed  of  roses,  as  was  testified  by  the 
homely  old  rhyme : 

"Man  may  work  from  sun  to  sun. 
But  woman's  work  is  never  done." 
Many  of  us  have  seen  families  with  the 
easy  young  man  at  the  head  and  the 
hustling,  bustling  woman  evidently  sup- 
plementing his  deficiencies  in  making 
ends  meet,  and  occasionally  perhaps 
prodding  him  to  greater  exertion,  some- 
times none  too  gently.  But  we  do  not 
read  that  the  Xantippes  and  the  Mrs. 
Rip  Van  Winkles,  in  looking  strenuously 
after  the  practical  affairs  of  their  homes, 
were  driven  to  drink  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing  the    relaxation    they    must   have 

t  The  Psychology  of  Relaxation,  by  G.  T.  W.  Patrick. 


needed.  In  every-day  life  we  do  not  find 
that  the  most  strenuous  men  are  the 
hardest  drinkers,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  nearly  as  hard  players  as 
their  wives  and  daughters  for  whom 
they  delve  to  provide  leisure  and  luxu- 
rious surroundings.  Working  girls  are 
tangoing  like  mad,  it  is  true,  but  their 
butterfly  sisters  first  set  the  example,  the  f 
psychological  influence  of  which  the  the- 
oretical searchers  after  the  causes  of  al- 
coholism do  not  appear  thus  far  to  have 
studied. 

The   Factor  of  Erroneous  Beliefs 

In  reaching  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  desire  for  relaxation  that  leads  men 
to  drink.  Professor  Patrick  accepts  the 
verdict  of  modern  science  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  life  insurance  figures  against 
alcohol  showing  that  it  shortens  life,  but 
he  discards  as  disproven  the  supposition 
that  men  drink  to  please  the  palate. 

Here  he  seems  to  confuse  the  now 
known  disadvantageous  results  of  alco- 
hol with  the  various  ignorant  beliefs  that 
it  is  of  benefit  in  certain  directions. 

Thousands  of  men  deluded  by  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  sen- 
sibilities and  the  temporary  sense  of  well- 
being  it  induces,  do  believe  that  alcohol 
will  strengthen  them  for  their  work,  that 
it  is  a  protection  against  cold,  that  beer 
has  an  important  food  value.  Hence, 
that  these  beliefs,  erroneous  as  they  are, 
enter  into  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  can 
hardly  be  fairly  denied. 

Alcohol  a  Thing  of  the  Past 

But  while  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
the  desire  for  relaxation,  in  explaining 
the  use  of  alcohol,  and  overlooking,  as 
so  many  other  authors  do,  the  coercion 
of  custom.  Professor  Patrick  agrees  with 
Dr.  Partridge  in  discarding  alcohol  as 
an  artificial  aid  for  which  we  now  have 
better  substitutes.  He  would  combat  the 
desire  that  leads  to  its  use  by  a  life  of 
greater  relaxation,  less  strain  upon  the 
brain,  learning  to  let  go. 

If  Dr.  Partridge  is  right,  that  high  ten- 
sion of  feeling  is  a  condition  of  effective 
action  and  a  mode  of  mental  develop- 
ment, then  too  much  letting  go  would  be 
incompatible  with  expeditious  progress 
toward  the  full  realization  of  our  possi- 
bilities. 

We  cannot  believe  that  we  have  yet 
reached  the  perfection  of  our  powers,  and 
we  incline  rather  to  the  theory  of  recrea- 
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tions  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  en-  amusements,  or  in  social  intercourse,  re- 

thusiasms  of  life  and  promoting  our  fur-  ligion  and  social  service, 

ther  development.  Something  should  be   done  to  protect 

Breaking  Social  Coercion  these  choice  products  of  civilization  from 

the  coercion  of  social  drinking  customs. 

But,  grantmg  the  importance  of  lettmg  y^^^^  ^f  ^g  ^^^  p^i^^  ^^  individuals  of 

go  rationally,  and  the  very  great  import-  ^j^^g  ^^^^sg  ^hose  possibilities  have  been 

ance  of  helping  all  who  have  not  already  wrecked  by  genial  acquiescence  in  such 

learned  how  to  bring  "the  lower  expres-  customs. 

sions  of  their  desire  for  exaltation  into  Another  class  of  persons  who  need 
the  higher,"  there  is  still  another  line  of  protection  are  the  hard  pressed,  those 
effort  that  needs  to  be  emphasized.  It  ^^q  ^^rn  to  alcohol  as  a  means  of  get- 
involves  active  measures  for  breaking  ^ing  a  little  joy  out  of  life,  or  to  produce 
down  the  drinking  customs  which  coerce  quick  relaxation.  While  we  are  doing 
into  drinking  habits  many  who  feel  no  what  we  can  to  relieve  their  burdens  and 
conscious  urge  to  alcoholic  exaltation,  to  put  healthful  relaxation  and  better 
but  who  are  by  nature,  training  and  ed-  aims  and  ideals  within  their  reach,  we 
ucation  abundantly  qualified  to  find  life's  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  do  what  we 
finest  enthusiasms  in  works  of  the  imag-  can  to  make  alcohol  less  accessible,  to 
ination,  invention,  artistic  and  literary  banish  its  temptations  and  commercial 
production,    or    in     healthful     sports    or  allurements  as  completely  as  possible. 

Russia's  Experience  With  Substitutes  for  Drinking 

By  Ernest  Goedon 

RUSSIAN  Prohibition  has  its  lesson  places  were  visited  yearly  by  more  than 
for  those  who  hold  the  theory  that  ninety  million  persons, 
the  drink  evil  can  be  competed  out  ^j^^  Norodny  Dom,  or  People's  House, 
of  existence  by  substitutes.  This  has  ^^^^^  ^^^  Peter-Paul  Fortress  in  Petro- 
never_  been  done  and  after  the  Russian  ^^^^  together  with  the  five  branches  in 
experience  we  may  be  sure  will  never  be  ^^^  ^.  -^  equipped  with  the  greatest 
done._  For  the  substitute  experimentwas  i^^^-jghness.  Theatres,  concert  halls,  res- 
tried  m  Russia  during  the  pre-prohibition  ^aurants,  carrousels,  a  wide  range  of  de- 
days  on  a  scale  which  will  forever  dis-  u^iously  hazardous  "American  amuse- 
courage  imitation.  The  official  temper-  ^^^^g.  ^^^^^^^  j^  of  all  tastes  and 
ance  committees  were  given  the  prestige  ^  ^^^  ^^^  thousand.  Tickets  are  sold  at 
of  the  highest  official  patronage  Gov-  j^^  -^^g  ^^-^^  ^  ^j^^l^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^g_ 
ernors  of  provmces,  noblemen  the  met-  q^^^,  ^^^-g^g  j-j^^  Shaliapin,  the  Russian 
ropohtans  of  the  church,  served  as  chair-  b^j-itone,  constantly  appear  for  the  bene- 
men  or  members.  ^^^  ^^  ^l^jg  p^bii^.  In  short,  everything 
At  one  time,  the  yearly  appropriations  has  been  done  to  combat  alcoholism  in- 
for  their  work  reached  as  high  a  figure  directly  by  so-called  "positive"  agencies. 
as  five  million  rubles.  In  1912  they  sup-  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 
ported  3,598  alcohol-free  tea  and  eating  J^f^'^  '^'^  ,^°  ^'^''^  ^^^^  ^  consider- 
houses,*  307  inns,  many  of  them  with  sta-  able  declme  m  the  consumption  of  vodka 
bles  for  horses,  174  night  asylums,  4,115  '"  Petrograd  as  a  consequence  of  these 
loan  libraries,  380  people's  book  shops,  Pf.^^  expenditures.  This  we  can  well 
531  evening  schools,  6,840  places  where  b^l^eve,  although  m  Moscow,  where  sim- 
lectures  were  given,  374  people's  thea-  '^^\  enterprises  were  initiated  on  a  large 
tres,  1,087  municipal  societies,  43  bu-  scale  by  the  Grand  Duke  Sergms,  there 
reaus,  where  free  legal  advice  was  dis-  was  m  the  same  period  a  rise  in  consump- 
pensed,  13  employment  bureaus,  13  pri-  ^^o^  '"^  ^pite  of  the  committees  efforts 
vate  hospitals  for  alcoholists  and  28  ^"^  ^^^  one  could  call  the  activities  of 
other  places  where  drunkards  were  aided  ^^^  Russian  committees  of  temperance 
and  provided  with  medical  advice.  These  ^  solution  m  the  sense  that  national 
prohibition  has  proved  a  solution.    Court 

*  Meals   were   provided   in   the  village   restaurants   for  piaster    is    gOOd    and    has    itS    USeS,    but    it 

S,    8    and    10    kopecs.      For    tea    with    sugar    and    bread,        •  j       r  11        •  ,• 

3  kopecs  (1/.  cents)  were  charged.  IS  uo  remedy  for  galloping  cousumption. 
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We  would  not  minimize  what  substitute 
work  accomplished.  Neither  can  we 
minimize  what  it  is  unable  to  accomplish. 

The  whole  substitute  theory  is  a  bril- 
liant illustration  of  traveling  with  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  Russians 
have  transposed  the  two  successfully. 
Nor  have  they  abandoned  the  cart.  Com- 
rtiittees,  Prof.  Bechterev  tells  me,  are  be- 
ing formed  to  provide  substitutes  for  the 
banished  drink-shop  in  all  cities  and 
throughout  the  country  districts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  press  these  sub- 
stitutes upon  a  half-narcotized  people. 
They  are  eagerly  demanding  them.  "The 
zemsh'os  of  Tambov  and  Kiev  find  it  im- 
possible to  establish  all  the  libraries 
asked  for  in  the  country."  'Tn  the 
Viterbsk  government  the  district  semst- 
vos  are  petitioned  by  the  people  for  lec- 
tures." And  generally,  large  sums  of 
money  are  being  expended  already  by 
semstz'os  for  such  cultural  purposes. 
The  Kanov  zemstvo  (government  of 
Kiev)  has  appropriated  10,000  rubles  for 
instruction  on  the  alcohol  question  (that 


the  people  may  realize  the  fate  they  have 
escaped).  Concerts,  theatres  and  cine- 
matographs are  being  started  in  places 
which  never  before  had  them.  During 
the  autumn  of  1914  there  was  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  30  per  cent  at  two  of 
the  Moscow  Norodny  Doms  in  spite  of 
the  war.  The  saving  on  vodka  enabled 
laborers  to  attend  these  places  and  to 
take  their  families  with  them.  Similar 
reports  come  from  Moscow  theatres  and 
Moscow  churches,  which  last  are  re- 
ported as  "so  full  that  an  apple  would 
have  no  place  to  fall." 

Best  of  all,  the  people  are  in  many 
places  no  longer  depending  on  aristo- 
cratic or  moneyed  patronage,  but  are  in- 
itiating their  own  substitutes.  In  the 
Gustovar  village  of  the  Bolkhoff  district, 
for  example,  the  peasants,  after  the  pro- 
hibition of  vodka,  collected  money  among 
themselves  and  purchased  a  cinemato- 
graph with  twelve  films.  With  this  they 
not  only  earned  money  to  cover  the  origi- 
nal investment  but  to  buy  a  fire  engine 
for  the  village. — From^  Russian  Prohibition. 


The  Ne^v  France 

By  Robert  Herrick 


TO  start  with  some  prosaic  proofs 
of  the  new  life  I  will  take  the  liquor 
question,  a  test  of  social  vitality.  It 
is  significant  to  examine  how  the  differ- 
ent belligerent  nations  have  treated  this 
problem,  which  becomes  acute  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  call  upon  all  national 
reserves  in  a  crisis.  Turkey,  Italy  and 
Germany  apparently  have  no  liquor 
problem ;  at  least,  the  war  has  not  called 
attention  to  it.  Russia,  whose  peasantry 
was  notoriously  cursed  with  drunken- 
ness, eradicated  the  evil,  ostensibly  ,by 
one  arbitrary  ukase,  though  if  persist- 
ent reports  from  the  eastern  war  region 
are  true,'  her  great  reform  has  not  yet 
reached  her  officers.  England  has  played 
feebly  with  the  question  from  the  begin- 
ning when  the  ravages  of  drink  among 
the  working  population — what  every  vis- 
itor to  England  had  known — became 
painfully  evident  to  the  government  in 
its  efforts  to  mobilize  war  industries  and 
increase  production.  Various  minor  re- 
strictions on  the  liquor  traffic  have  been 
imposed,  but  nothing  has  reached  to  the 
roots  of  the  matter,  probably  because  of 
the    powerful    liquor    interest    in    Parlia- 


ment as  much  as  from  the  Englishman's 
fetish  of  personal  liberty. 

Although  the  direct  handicap  of 
drunken  workmen  did  not  affect  France 
as  it  did  England,  the  authorities  quickly 
realized  the  indirect  menace  of  alcohol- 
ism and  have  taken  real  measures  to 
combat  it.  Absinthe  has  been  abolished. 
For  the  army,  and  that  includes  practic- 
ally all  the  younger  and  abler  men,  the 
danger  has  been  minimized  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  regulations  as  to  hours 
and  the  non-alcoholic  nature  of  the 
drinks  permitted,  which  are  posted  con- 
spicuously in  all  cafes  and  drinking 
places,  and  which  are  carefully  observed 
as  anyone  who  tries  to  order  liquor  in 
company  with  a  man  in  uniform  will 
quickly  find  out.  I  never  saw  a  soldier 
or  an  officer  in  the  least  degree  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  while  I  was  in 
France,  either  at  the  front  or  outside  the 
military  zone,  and  very  few  workingmen. 

Not  content  with  the  control  of  liquor 
in  the  army,  the  French  have  seriously 
attacked  the  whole  problem  which  in 
France  centers  in  the  right  of  the  fruit- 
grower to  distil  brandy — an  ancient  cus- 
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torn  that  in  certain  provinces  has  resulted 
in  great  abuses.  Legislation  against  the 
bouilleurs  de  crue  is  one  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  awakened  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  France. 

Connected  with  the  liquor  evil  is  the 
birth  rate  question  to  which,  since  the 
war,  the  attention  of  all  serious  minded 
people  has  been  drawn.  The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  undertaken  an 


elaborate  series  of  investigations  between 
the  birth  rate  and  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  cause  and  effect  between  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol  and  a  declining 
birth  rate.  This  will  undoubtedly  tend 
to  create  a  popular  sentiment  favorable 
to  restrictive  liquor  legislation  specific- 
ally to  abolishing  the  right  to  distil  spir- 
its.— From    The    World   Decision. 


California  University  Teacliing  on  the  Alcohol  Question 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  the  physiol- 
ogist, alcohol  is  a  depressant,  para- 
lyzing poison  for  which  the  normal 
individual  has  no  physiological  use.  It 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  system  ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  or  on  the  advice  of 
a  physician. — Dr.  R.  O.  Moody,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Should  there  be  no  transmission  of  ac- 
quired characters  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  offspring  may  nevertheless 
be  injured  on  account  of  alcohol's  af- 
fecting directly  either  the  germ-cell  or 
the  embryo. — Prof.  S.  J.  Holmes,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Zoology. 

The  treatment  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
should  properly  be  considered  under  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

1.  The  stamping  out  of  contagious 
diseases  is  now  a  problem  of  preventive 
medicine. 

2.  The  alcoholic,  like  the  tubercular 
patient,  is  on  the  increase  under  the  old 
methods  of  treatment. 

3.  The  saloon  is  to  the  public  as  the 
fly  is  to  the  public — a  carrier  of  disease. 

4.  To  solve  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism is  to  kill  the  saloon  as  we  kill  the 
fly. — Drr  A.  M.  Meads,  Infirmary  Physi- 
cian. 

Every  source  of  information,  medical, 
sociological  and  economic,  tends  to  prove 
that  the  consumption  of  liquors  is  dan- 
gerous and  that  it  depreciates  the  phys- 
ical vitality  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as 
his  mental  capacity,  and  depreciates  his 
economic  efficiency.  The  $1,750,000,000 
spent  every  year  in  this  country  for  drink 
necessarily  results  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  drinkers  physically,  mentally  and 
morally,  with  no  compensating  results. 
This  being  true,  it  follows  that  the  $220,- 
000,000  derived  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  the  excise  tax  on  the  produc- 


tion and  sale  of  liquors  comes  from  a 
source  that  degenerates  a  large  portion 
of  our  citizens.  For  this  reason  it  should 
be  cut  off.  A  revenue  that  will  thus  be 
lost  to  the  federal  government  can  read- 
ily be  made  up  by  it  from  its  other 
sources  of  income. 

The  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
bound  to  come  in  response  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  country.  Business 
men  are  going  to  insist  upon  the  prohi- 
bition both  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
intoxicants  because  of  the  loss  entailed 
thereby.  —  Leon  Martin,  Attorney-at- 
Law,  Berkeley. 

All  legitimate  industries  should  and 
do  help  one  another.  The  liquor  busi- 
ness does  not  help,  but  hinders,  all 
others.  If  grain  or  fruit  is  made  into 
foodstufl^s  it  helps  all  who  use  it;  if  into 
liquor,  it  is  detrimental.  It  is  raw  ma-' 
terial  wasted.  Labor  entering  into  it  is 
also  wasted,  in  fact. 

It  costs  about  $2,000  net  to  raise  a  boy 
to  manhood.  It  is  several  years  more 
before  he  becomes  in  the  best  sense  a 
producer  and  begins  to  repay  society.  If 
he  becomes  a  drinker,  his  efficiency  is 
lowered,  productiveness  lessened,  and  too 
often  he  becomes  a  social  waste.  Liquor 
business  is  poor  business  to  foster. — 
George  FI.  DeKay,  Realty  Man,  Berke- 
ley. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  following  figures  are  from 
the  total  vote  (1,720,200)  at  the  last  con- 
vention. Of  these  14,600  were  bakers, 
10,000  bottle-blowers,  45,000  brewers, 
4,500  coopers  and  47,600  waiters.  That 
is,  121,700,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  were 
directlv  interested  in  the  business  for 
their  livelihood. 

The  interest  of  these  workers  em- 
ployed in  liquor  industries  is  much  more 
intense   than    the    interest    of  the   other 
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members.  Their  bread  and  butter  is  at 
stake,  and  their  opposition  to  local  option 
or  prohibition  is  like  the  idol-maker's  op- 
position to  Christianity.  Guarantee  them 
other  employment  and  they  will  help 
down  the  liquor  traffic. — Walter  Macar- 
thur,  United  States  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner, San  Francisco. 

A  GENERAL  wave  of  investigation  has 
b.een  passing  over  Europe  in  recent  years 
and  much  literature  is  the  result ;  this  is 
particularly  true  in  Germany.  The  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  mainly  from 
three  angles,  sociological,  medical  and 
judicial,  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  tem- 
perance and  abstinence  and  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are 
uniform : 

1.  Sociological  —  Intemperance  unde- 
niably underlies  much  poverty,  domestic 
infelicity  and  crime. 

2.  Medical — Alcoholism  is  traceable 
to  nervous  weakness,  lack  of  will  power, 
a  "psychoneurotic"  fault ;  there  is  no 
known  drug  which  can  permanently 
eradicate  the  desire  for  drink. 

3.  Judicial — That  punitive  measures 
are  futile. 

By  far  the  riiost  educational  work 
against  intemperance  has  been  done  by 
Germany,  with  very  notable  results. 

Of  great  importance  in  solving  the  al- 
cohol problem  is  the  educational  exhibit,- 
both  popular  and  scientific,  as  shown  for 
example,  at  the  International  Hygiene 
Exhibit  at  Dresden  in  1911,  and  at  the 
Arbeiter  Museum  at  Munich. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  Fif- 
teenth International  Congress  on  Hygi- 
ene and  Demography  that  "The  problem 
of  contriving  a  practical  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  inebriety  rightly  be- 
longs to  medicine,  as  its  correct  solution 
is  first  of  all  a  remedial  measure,  and 
secondly,  educational,  along  the  lines  of 
preventive  medicine." — H.  B.  Herms,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Parisitology. 

— All  from  the  University  Syllabus, 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem. ^ 

Far  must  thy  researches  go 
Wouldst  thou  learn  the  world  to  know ; 
Thou  must  tempt  the  dark  abyss 
Wouldst  thou  prove  that  Being  is ; 
Naught  but  firmness  gains  the  prize ; 
Naught  but  fullness  makes  us  wise, 
Buried  deep  truth  e'er  lies. — Schiller. 


Habits— What  They  Are  and 
What  They  Become 

By  George  PIerbert  Betts 

HABITS  are  the  stuff  of  which  char- 
acter is  made.  Yet  not  a  single 
habit  does  the  child  bring  with  it. 
Such  must  needs  be  the  case,  since  habits 
are  manufactured  out  of  acts,  and  no 
habits  can  come  until  the  acts  have  been 
performed.  And  they  must  be  repeated 
not  once  but  many  times  over.  The  in- 
evitable chain  is :  Today  an  act,  which 
tomorrow  becomes  a  habit;  the  next  day 
the  habit  determines  behavior,  and  so 
shapes  conduct;  conduct  finally  runs  into 
character,  and  character  spells  destiny.  .  . 
We  owe  our  children  a  set  of  good  hab- 
its ;  for  habit  is  either  to  be  their  best 
friend  or  worst  enemy,  not  only  during 
childhood,  but  through  all  the  years.  We 
shall,  therefore,  need  to  repeat  every  now 
and  then  nature's  irrevocable  law,  that 
back  of  every  habit  lies  a  series  of  acts; 
tJiat  ahead  of  every  act  lies  a  habit;  that 
habit  is  nine-tenths  of  conduct;  that  con-, 
duct  is  but  character  in  the  making;  and 
that  character  ends  in  destiny. — From 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

* 

The  Place  of  Reform  Move- 
ments in  Social  Progress 

By  Vtda  Dutton  Scudder 

PHILANTHROPY  and  reform  con- 
sidered as  ends  may  be  misleading 
fallacies ;  considered  as  means  they 
are  necessary  instruments.  As  social  de- 
velopment goes  on  they  prove  more  and 
more  to  be  no  comforting  anodyne,  but  a 
quickening  stimulant.  Even  the  most 
shallow  surface  philanthropy  plays  an  en- 
lightening role.  How  establish  a  hospital 
for  blind  babies  without  being  forced  to 
turn  a  searchlight  on  that  dark  region 
where  questions  of  sexual  morality  are  so 
inextricably  tangled  with  industrial  prob- 
lems? How  enter  on  a  campaign  to  en- 
sure workmen  against  industrial  acci- 
dents without  encountering  that  dogged 
meanness  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class 
of  manufacturers  which  calls  for  wider- 
spread  protective  legislation?  We  need 
not  haggle  over  a  name ;  when  our  de- 
sired social  order  arrives,  it  may  have 
been  approached  so  unconsciously  that  it 
will  refuse  to  call  itself  Socialist  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  historian  looking 
back  from  its  pleasant  leisure  tries  to  re- 
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trace  the  path  that  led  men  there,  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  dramatically  how  swift 
and  steady  was  the  logic  of  the  process. 

Once  poverty  was  construed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  sin  or  weakness  of  the  poor. 
.Soon  as  pitying  passion  swept  into 
broader  channels  under  the  influence  of 
evolution,  the  cause  was  traced  farther 
back  and  found  in  the  sins  of  the  rich. 
Presently  this  imperfect  diagnosis  was 
discarded  in  turn  in  favor  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  that  social  order  to  which  all  men 
were  captive.  Presently  it  is  seen  that 
to  transform    this    order    is    within  our 


power;  and  when  this  inspiring  convic- 
tion is  reached,  modern  methods  sup- 
plant mediaeval,  philanthropy  yields  to 
reform,  and  reform  itself  passes  through 
swiftly  changing  phases  till  it  leads  to 
that  other  country  across  the  socialist 
border  where  already  we  happy  pilgrims 
stand  with  a  goodly  and  increasing  host. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  burden  is 
lifted  off  the  poor,  however  slightly,  by 
accident  insurance,  housing  reform  or 
what  you  will,  we  shall  gain  a  protelariat 
more  enlightened  and  vigorous  and  bet- 
ter equipped  for  its  God-given  task  of 
leading  the  social  revolution. 


^^e  Cibrar^  Oable 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELAXA- 
TION. By  G.  W,  T.  Patrick.  .How  to  adjust 
the  balance  between  body  and  brain  becomes 
a  serious  question  to  many  a  worker  in  this 
era  of  the  strenuous  life.  There  are  natural 
means  of  relaxation,  in  sleep,  play,  sport  and 
laughter.  The  growing  tension  and  self- 
restraint  must  be  relieved  in  some  way;  there 
is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  nature,  and  the 
author  believes  that  in  this  he  finds  an  expla- 
nation of  such  diverse  activities  as  play,  sport, 
laughter,  profanity,  alcohol  and  war.  War  for 
instance,  he  regards  as  "a  plunge  into  the 
primeval"  as  a  reaction  "from  the  tension  of 
progress"  and  finds  justification  of  this  theory 
in  the  fact  that  before  the  present  war  the 
nations  were  in  a  state  of  "unrest"  to  which 
spiritual  calm  and  peace  have  succeeded  with 
the  strife  of  war.  Obviously  even  from  this 
psychological  point  of  view  these  are  not  all 
desirable  if  natural  methods  of  relaxation. 
Hope  lies  in  cultivating  "different  habits  of 
life,  a  different  manner  of  life,  conservation  of 
vitality,  strength  and  vigor,  physiological  re- 
adjustments."    See  also  page  217. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  280  pp. 
$1.25  net. 

* 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
PROBLEM.  The  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  California  introduced  in  1913  a 
regular  one-unit  credit  course  on  this  subject. 
Nearly  fifty  students  completed  the  course 
satisfactorily,  and  there  was  also  an  average 
attendance  of  ISO  others,  most  of  whom  were 
students. 

A  syllabus  of  thirteen  lectures  by  university 
professors  and  special  instructors  has  been 
published  under  the  title  given  above  as  an 
aid  in  using  effectively  the  bibliography  of  the 
subjects.  The  topics  outlined  include  the 
social,  physiological  and  ethical  aspects  of  the 
alcohol  question,  the  relation  of  alcohol  to 
heredity,  public  health,  poverty,  crime,  busi- 
ness,  labor  and  politics.     There   are  also   dis- 


cussed the  European  educational  methods  and 
American  legislative  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  question. 

Berkeley,  California;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.    $.75. 

* 

OUR  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC.  By  Mary  F.  Balcomb.  Described 
as  "a  five  lecture  course  in  civics,"  this  study 
was  prepared  for  the  information  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  Christian  young  people  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  an  enlightening  compendium  of 
facts,  revealing  the  magnificent  provision 
which  Chicago  is  making  for  securing  a  healthy 
citizenship,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
of  destructive  forces  at  work.  Statistics  and 
statements  from  municipal  and  philanthropic 
society  reports  and  other  documents  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  information  has  large- 
ly been  drawn.  The  object  of  the  lectures  is 
so  to  equip  young  men  and  women  with  the 
facts  that  they  will  use  all  their  power  to 
uproot  the  liquor  evil  in  Chicago  and  bring  to 
the  people  of  the  city  the  vision  of  a  civic 
life  based  on  Christian  principles. 

While  the  facts  relate  to  Chicago,  the  lec- 
tures will  be  of  use  elsewhere  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  conflict  of  forces  for  good  and 
evil  in  the  great  American  cities. 

Chicago:  Young  People's  Civic  League, 
301  Security  Building.  Outline  and  five  lec- 
tures, $1.00. 

* 

WHY  WE  PUNCTUATE.  By  WUliam 
Livingston  Kline.  Whoever  has  to  wrestle 
with  written  language  in  the  effort  to  express 
thought  by  it  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  way 
will  appreciate  this  volume.  It  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  punctuation  marks  are  the 
interpreters  of  written  language,  as  accent  or 
infiextion  are  of  speech,  and  should  show  the 
sense  relations  between  groups  of  words. 

Minneapolis:  Lancet  Publishing  Company. 
224  pp.    $1.25  net. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SURVEY.  By 
Charles  E.  Carroll.  What  the  Lecture  Course 
by  Miss  Balcomb  suggests  for  social  survey 
through  official  reports  could  be  admirably 
supplemented  by  the  practical  suggestions  of 
The  Community  Survey.  While  intended  pri- 
marily as  an  aid  in  studying  religious  condi- 
tions and  the  social  situation  of  a  community 
as  related  to  the  potential  activities  of  the 
Church,  its  suggestions  are  adaptable  to  any 
social  survey.  Definite  suggestions  are  made 
for  surveys  appropriate  to  both  city  and  rural 
conditions.  The  information  about  present- 
ing the  results  in  graphic  form  for  exhibit  is 
particularly  helpful  for  those  wishing  to  do 
this  kind  of  work.  There  is  a  good  biblio- 
graphy of  church  efficiency,  community  studies 
and  survey  reports  and  statistical  methods. 

New  York:  The  Abington  Press.  122  pp. 
$1.00. 

* 

PROHIBITION  AND  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC.       By    Lemar    T.     Beman,    A.  M., 

LL.  D.  The  series  of  debaters'  handbooks  on 
public  questions,  of  which  this  is  one,  is  de- 
signed to  make  available  to  debaters,  in  com- 
pact and  convenient  form,  the  main  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  questions.  This 
volume  on  Prohibition  contains  briefs  for  both 
positive  and  negative  arguments,  and  selected 
articles  and  excerpts  from  which  the  debater 
may  draw  material.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  is  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

If  the  volume  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  young  people,  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cational purpose  would  have  been  served  by 
including  material  which  would  answer  or 
explain  false  or  incomplete  assertions.  For 
instance,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  include  the 
bald  statement  of  the  per  capita  increase  in 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  without  in- 
cluding any  explanation  for  this  other  than  the 
inference  that  temperance  work  has  so  far 
failed.  Whether  the  youthful  debater  will  be 
discerning  enough  to  hunt  out  the  facts  for 
himself  is  a  question,  so  that  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  partial  statement  will  stick 
convincingly. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  author  has 
selected  good  argumentative  material.  The 
inclusion  of  Dr.  Colvin's  analysis  of  the  con- 
gressional discussion  of  national  Prohibition 
will  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  debates  and  in 
using  the  congressional  reports  of  these 
speeches. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company.     168  pp.     $1.00. 


RUSSIAN  PROHIBITION.  By  Ernest 
Gordon.  The  story  of  Prohibition  in  Russia  is 
graphically  and  convincingly  told  by  the  author 
of  the  "Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  Europe." 
A  visit  to  Russia  in  the  fall  of  1915  enabled 
him  to  obtain  first  hand  information  as  to  the 
remarkable  results  of  the  vodka-less  regime. 
Interviews  with  officials,  official  reports,  reso- 
lutions and  petitions,  such  as  those  from  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
leading  Medical  Society  show  how  deeply  this 
new  regime  has  entered  into  national  life.     A 


section  from  this  book  appears  on  page  219 
and  a  more  detailed  review  will  appear  next 
month.  This  is  decidedly  a  book  of  great 
present  importance  which  should  be  widely 
read. 

Westerville:      American     Issue     Publishing 
Company.     $.25. 

* 

THE  POCKET  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEM- 
PERANCE. For  a  handy  reference  book  on 
the  temperance  question  this  little  book  has 
no  equal  in  current  temperance  literature.  As 
an  annual,  it  presents  new  facts  on  a  many- 
sided  subject.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  in  com- 
piling a  handbook  yearly  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  statistics  and  information  from  all  around 
the  world  are  exactly  "up  to  the  minute,"  but 
this  little  compact  compedium  is  remarkably 
successful.     Cross  references  add  to  its  value. 

Topeka,  Kansas:  The  Temperance  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  386  pp. 
Twenty-five  cents. 

* 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 
By  S.  E.  Nicholson.  Statistics,  eloquence,  epi- 
grams, current  temperance  history,  practical 
suggestions  for  work  are  all  to  be  found  in 
this  volume  reproducing  the  many  addresses 
and  reports  of  the  Atlantic  City  (1915)  Con- 
vention of  the  League,  with  its  many-sided 
treatment  of  the  alcohol  question.  A  valuable 
volume  both  for  those  who  attended  the  con- 
vention, but  found  it  impossible  to  attend  two 
or  three  meetings  at  once,  and  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  go  at  all. 

Westerville,  Ohio:  The  American  Issue 
Publishing   Company.   544  pp. 

* 

AMERICAN  PROHIBITION  YEAR 
BOOK.  By  John  A.  Shields.  Also  called  "an 
encyclopedia  of  the  liquor  traffic,"  this  volume 
for  1916  contains  much  information  especially 
on  the  social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  the  subject,  discussed  more  at  length  than 
is  possible  in  the  Pocket  Cyclopedia.  Much 
space  is  given  to  discussion  of  the  impracti- 
cality  of  securing  national  Prohibition  by  the 
method  of  constitutional  amendment  although 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
included. 

Chicago:  The  Prohibition  National  Com- 
mittee.   208  pp.     $.25. 

* 

FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS.  By  George 
Herbert  Betts.  One  of  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  the  parent  to  find  that  he  has 
failed  to  understand  the  operations  of  his 
child's  mind  and  as  a  result  has  been  unwise 
or  even  unkind  in  his  dealings  with  him.  This 
little  book  will  be  helpful  to  many  parents  in 
suggesting  points  at  which  he  should  be 
watchful  in  understanding  and  in  training  his 
child,  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  As  in 
most  discussions  of  child  training,  obedience 
is  indicated  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cornerstones  of  character. 

Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
125  pp.     $1.00. 
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TEMPERANCE  LITERATURE 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  you  our  Bargain 
Package  of  temperance  literature,  containing: 
one  copy  of  our  16-page  pamphlet,  "Abraham 
Lincoln  an  Apostle  of  Temperance  and  Pro- 
hibition," written  by  Samuel  Wilson.  This  de- 
scribes Lincoln's  stand  for  total  abstinence 
from  his  boyhood  days,  through  his  political 
struggles  and  while  he  was  in  the  White  House. 

Our  Temperance  Poster  Calendar,  size 
13x18  inches,  in  two  colors;  contains  12 
striking  temperance  posters,  besides  the  cal- 
endar for  each  month. 

Fifty  "National  Prohibition"  Stamps,  in 
blue  and  white,  to  put  on  your  letters,  etc. 
See  that  every  letter  you  send  carries  this 
silent  messenger  for  national  Prohibition  — 
"Make  the  Map  White— 36  States  Can  Do  It." 

Send  your  order  in  early.  Our  supply  of 
some   of  these  items   is   limited. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   CO-OPERATIVE 

TEMPERANCE  BUREAU 

Westerville,  Ohio 

LABOR  AND   THE   LIQUOR   QUESTION 

Send  10  cents  and  secure  eight  valuable  new 
leaflets  on  the  liquor  problem  as  it  affects  the 
laboring  man,  written  by  Charles  Stelzle,  a 
noted  labor  leader;  also  one  of  our  Temper- 
ance Poster  Calendars. 

The  eight  leaflets  are:  Buying  Booze  or 
Bread,  Liquor  Investments  Transferred  to 
Other  Industries  Means  Greater  Prosperity 
for  the  Workers,  What  $1,000,000  in  American 
Industries  Will  Do  for  the  Working  Man, 
Booze  Bills  Equal  Earnings  of  All  American 
Trade  Unionists,  Why  Drinkers  Are  a  Men- 
ace to  Labor,  Who  lose  Their  Jobs?  Liquor 
Responsible  for  Drug  Habit,  Curse  of  Li- . 
quor,    Do  Liquor  Workers 'Have  Steady  Jobs? 

Ask  for  our  Leaflet  Ofifer. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CO-OPERATIVE 

TEMPERANCE  BUREAU 

Westerville,  Ohio 


■ 

County  Option  in 

InUlQnQ       ^'  ■     Ex-Goveraor  of  Indiana 

UNANSWERABLE  ARGUMENT  for  No-License, 
supported  by  Facts  and  Figures.  Pamphlet,  32  pages; 
Price  5  cents. 

American  Issue  Publishing  Co. 

Dept.  17.    Westerville,  Ohio 

WAIT  A  MINUTE 


THE  SURVEY 


has  a  new  once-a-month 
edition  for  busy  folks  who 
read  as  they  run.  ^  A  brief,  snappy  review  of 
the  month's  progress  in  Civics,  Health,  In- 
dustry, Education  and  Social  Service,  based 
on  first  hand  investigation 

IN  THE  SURVEY  FOR  MAY 

j^  Waste  Box  of  the  World:  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  tells  of  a  war  detention  camp  right  on 
ElHs  Island. 

Just  Flicf^erings  of  Life:  How  a  Vice  Com- 
mission unearthed  a  traffic  in  new-born  babies. 

For  a  New  Drama:  John  Collier  describes 
the  role  of  the  community  theatre  in  the  list  of 
European  people. 

Under  the  Eaves  of  War:  An  American 
visitor's  impressions  of  work -a- day  England. 

EIGHT  MONTHS'  TRIAL  FOR  A  DOLLAR  BILL 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
112  E.  19th  Street    -     -     -  New  York,  N.Y. 


''The  Relation  of  Saloons 
to  Insanity" 

By  Filmore  Condit 

A  valuable  booklet,  proving  the  au- 
thor's contention  that  "the  knovirn  facts 
point  to  alcohol  as  the  greatest  direct 
cause  of  insanity,  as  the  most  potent 
cause  of  bad  heredity,  and  as  a  prolific 
cause  of  social,  family  and  business 
trouble." 

The  Census  Bureau  states  that  on 
January  1,  1910,  the  average  for  the 
United  States  was  one  insane  person 
for  every  490  of  the  population ;  license 
states  such  as  Wisconsin  had  one  in- 
sane person  for  each  376  of  its  popula- 
tion, Nevada  one  for  every  316  people, 
and  New  York  one  for  every  291  peo- 
ple, while  the  Prohibition  states  had 
only  one  insane  patient  for  every  873 
people.  These  facts,  and  many  more, 
the  author  uses  to  make  this  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statistics.  It  is  good 
campaign  material. 

Price,    10c   per   copy,   postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
BoxIW.  Westerville,  Ohio. 


AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The   Editor  of  the  Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


''The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 

Artistically  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  230  pages,  with  more  than  SO  splendid  illustrations 

and  map;  $1.00  postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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Help  to  Secure 
National  Prohibition 
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♦ 
I  of  Alcohol,  and  Thus  EXTERIVIINATE  t 


FORM  A  STUDY  CLASS  % 

and  use  the  following  material,  especially  designed  for  Chris-  ♦♦♦ 

tian  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth  Leagues,  Luther  Leagues,  ^ 

♦  Baptist  Young  People's  Unions,  the  Young  People's  Band  of  ♦? 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Sunday  School  classes,  and  all  other  young  ♦> 

I*    people's  organizations.  *t* 

I  25  MANUALS,  containing  twelve  lessons,  to  be  studied  by  % 

%  the  young  people.     This  may  be  done  in  three  ways  :    by  f^ 

>:♦  forming  a  regular  study  class  for  the  purpose;  using  the  ♦> 

5!  last  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  weekly  devotional  service  % 

%  each  week  for  twelve  weeks ;  or  taking  one  lesson  a  month  |* 

f  for  a  year.  ♦♦♦ 

f    36  POSTERS — three  posters  for  each  of  the  twelve  lessons;     *J* 
►:♦  in  black  and  white;  size  18  x  26j^  ".  ♦ 

i*    600  LEAFLETS — fifty  for  each  of  the  twelve  lessons;  size     ♦ 
f  3x6 ".  .^ 

It*  The  Manuals,  Posters  and  Leaflets  all  contain  the  follow-     *:* 

ing  subjects:    What  Is  Alcohol;  The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Brain,  on  the  Circulation,  on  Nerves,  on  Character;  Alcohol 
%    and  Citizenship;  Alcohol  and  Child  Life;  The  Effect  of  Alco- 

♦  hoi  on  Heredity,  on  Disease,  on  Sex  Life,  on  Government,  on 
%    the  Spiritual  Life. 

I  HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MATERIAL 

I  STUDY  the  Manuals. 

*:*  DISPLAY  the  Posters  in  store  windows,  fire  engine  houses, 

♦>  barber  shops,  shoe  shops,  railway  stations  and  other  pub- 

♦:♦  lie  places. 

X*  DISTRIBUTE  the  Leaflets  to  working  men  in  factories,  to 

%  crowds    at    Farmers'    Institutes,    Fall    Festivals,    Grange 

♦j*  meetings.  Fairs,  and  the  homes  of  the  community. 

♦  Price  of  Set  o£  25  Manuals,  36  Posters  and  600  Leaflets,  $2.90. 
f  Order  Budget  A. 
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Recent  Legislation  Designed  to  Restrict  the  Use 

of  Narcotic  Drugs 

Martin  I.  Wilbert 

Hygienic   Laboratory,   United   States    Publ'c    Health   Service,   Washington,   D.    C. 


WHILE  the  practicability  of  ef- 
fectually controlling  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs  by  statute  law  may 
reasonably  be  questioned,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  recent  legislation  is  designed 
to,  and  will,  if  properly  enforced,  effect- 
ually place  the  blame  for  the  continuance 
of  narcotic  drug  abuse  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  It  would  also  appear  possible 
that  having  learned  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  disease,  regulative  or  curative 
measures  can  later  be  more  effectually 
applied. 

The  practical  application  of  effectual 
measures  to  restrict  the  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  must  of  necessity  depend  on  the 
awakening  of  the  people  at  large  to-  the 
social  and  economic  importance  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  practice  that 
entail  physical,  mental  and  moral  degen- 
eration. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  followers 
of  the  drug  trade  at  large  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  generally 
have  been  indiscriminately  accused  of 
fostering  and  developing  the  all  too  wide- 
spread abuse  of  habit-forming  drugs. 
That  this  accusation  was  wholly  unwar- 
ranted has  been  shown  by  the  whole- 
hearted way  in  which  all  branches  of  the 
drug  trade  and  all  classes  of  medical 
practitioners  have  endeavored  to  live  up 
to  the,  at  times  irksome  and  annoying, 
requirements  imposed  by  the  regulations 
issued  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Anti-Narcotic  law. 

Number  of  Drug  Users  Probably  Over- 
Estimated 

There  is  also  much  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  estimates  that  have  been 
published,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  United 
States  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  amount 
of  material  available  for  the  use  of  such 
addicts. 


'  From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics,  Washington, 
D.   C,  Dec.   16,   1915. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coca  and  opium,  their  salts  and 
derivatives,  that  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  has  undergone  but  little 
change.  While  the  nature  of  the  product 
that  is  imported  has  varied,  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  pharmacopoeial  doses  of  the 
several  drugs  has  been  remarkably  uni- 
form. 

The  appended  table  based  on  the  quan- 
tities of  the  several  drugs  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1912  to  1915  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  limitation  of  the  possible  num- 
ber of  confirmed  drug  habitues  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

(The  table  shows  that  the  approximate 
number  of  average  doses  of  coca  and  co- 
caine imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  four  fiscal  years  1912-1915  fell 
from  311,000,000  to  260,900,000,  and  of 
opiums  and  alkaloids  from  2,308,700,000 
to  1,986,960,000.) 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  2,370 
drug  addicts  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  has 
been  reported  as  8y^  grains  of  morphine, 
approximately  1,000  average  doses  each 
month,  or  12,000  doses  a  year. 

The  average  consumption  of  cocaine  is 
less  well  established,  though  we  know 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  addicts  to  take 
the  equivalent  of  from  50  to  100  average 
doses  daily. 

On  the  above  basis  it  would  appear, 
that,  granting  that  all  of  the  imported 
material  were  used  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses, there  could  be  less  than  175,000 
opium  addicts  and  fewer  than  80,000  co- 
caine habitues  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  total  amount 
of  opium  and  of  coca  consumed  annually 
in  this  country  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  possible  need  for  medicinal  purposes, 
we  have  as  yet  not  succeeded  in  definitely 
locating  the  lower  limit  of  the  harmful 
influences  of  these  drugs,  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  show  who  is  primarily  re- 
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sponsible    for    their    abuse    or    how    this 
abuse  can  be  most  effectually  avoided- 

More  Information  Needed  as  to  Effects 
of  Drugs 

Among  the  many  problems  of  a  public 
health  nature  associated  with  the  use  and 
abuse  oi  narcotic  drugs,  no  one  question 
is  more  in  need  of  a  satisfactory  solution 
than  the  need  for  adequate  knowledge  re- 
garding the  nature  and  extent  of  degener- 
ative changes  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  long-continued  use  of  compara- 
tively small  doses  of  narcotic  drugs.  That 
the  human  organism  can  become  habit- 
uated to  and  require  the  continued  use  of 
small  quantities  of  such  drugs  is  admit- 
ted. That  even  small  doses  of  active 
drugs  may  influence  normal  metabolism, 
and  in  time  at  least  bring  about  extensive 
degenerative  changes  would  appear  prob- 
able, but  much  additional  work  will  be 
required  before  we  can  definitely  out- 
line the  probable  nature  of  the  changes 
that  are  involved. 

The  Aim  of  Legislation 

Anti-narcotic  laws,  as  we  understand 
them  at  the  present  time,  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  anti-opium  smoking  law  of 
Ohio  enacted  in  1885.  Since  that  time 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
placed  on  its  statute  books  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  law  endeavoring  to  regu- 
late the  sale  and  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
within  the  state.  Practically  all  of  these 
laws  proved  to  be  ineffective  largely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  being  limited  in 
scope  and  application  to  persons  within 
the  state,  no  efficient  means  could  be 
found  to  regulate  the  importation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  drugs  from  with- 
out the  state.  This  shortcoming  was 
finally  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Anti-Narcotic  law  of  December 


17,  1914,  which  became  effective  March  i, 
1915.  This  law  promises  to  provide  an 
effectual  regulation  of  the  interstate  traf- 
fic in  opium  and  coca,  their  alkaloids  and 
derivatives. 

The  direct  object  of  the  federal  law  is 
to  provide  a  system  of  records,  and  the 
statute  restricts  the  traffic  in  the  several 
drugs  to  persons  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  a  lawful  business  or  in  the  legitimate 
practice  of  one  of  the  professions  enumer- 
ated in  the  act.  Each  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  drug  involves  the  production 
of  certain  records  and  all  of  the  records 
are  open  to  inspection  by  officials  en- 
trusted with  the  enforcement  of  laws. 

EfTect  of  the  Federal  Law 

The  active  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
law  has  already  had  a  wholesome  effect 
in  the  way  of  reducing  the  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs.  Some  of  the  larger  wholesale 
dealers  in  drugs  are  quoted  as  saying 
that  their  sales  of  drugs  of  this  kind  have 
been  reduced  from  70  to  80  per  cent  and 
retail  dealers  generally  are  agreed  that 
the  sales  of  narcotic  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions at  retail  have  been  materially  re- 
duced. 

Some  few  dealers  have  reported  an  in- 
creased volume  of  business  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
the  quantities  of  the  several  drugs  en- 
tered for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  actual  amount  of  material  imported 
has  varied  materially.  This  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  appended  table  giving 
the  quantities  of  the  several  drugs  en- 
tered for  consumption  during  the  quar- 
ters ending  September  30,  December  31, 
March  31  and  June  30. 

This  table  seems  to  show  that  the  pro- 


Narcotic    Drugs — The    Quantities   of  the  Several  Drugs  Entered  for  Consumption 

in  the  United  States  During  the  Quarters  Ending  September  30  and 

December  31,  1914,  and  March  31  and  June  30,  1915: 

July  1  to  Oct.  1  to  Jan  1  to  Apr.  1  to 

Sept.  30  Dec.  31  Mar.  31  June  30 

1914  1914  1915,  1915 

Coca  leaves,  lb 305,220  305,451  111,501  326,140 

Cocaine,   oz 5  10  164 

Opium,   lb 63,755  82,844  84,061  122,346 

Powdered,    lb 4,966  22,616  7,087  4,308 

Morphine,   oz 580  ...  803 

Other  alkaloids,   oz 1,028  4.078  2,316  1,204 
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portionate  amount  of  the  several  drugs 
imported  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  during  the  period  of  time 
in  which  the  Federal  Anti-Narcotic  law 
was  already  in  effect,  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  total  amount  for  the 
year.  This  disproportion  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  in 
the  drug  market  at  the  present  time  are 
unusual  and  that  many  lots  of  the  drugs 
ostensibly  imported  were  in  reality  de- 
signed for  re-exportation  to  countries  for- 
merly supplied  by  Germany.  Altogether 
it  may  be  asserted  that  it  will  take  at 
least  several  years  before  we  can  secure 
adequate  and  satisfactory  information  in 
regard  to  the  actual  effect  of  legislation 
on  the  consumption  of  drugs. 

This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  the 
drugs  legitimately  used  is  distributed  by 
illicit  dealers  in  the  drugs  and  that  it 
will  require  a  long  period  of  time  before 
the  varied  leaks  from  the  legitimate  drug 
trade  to  the  illicit  dealer  can  be  effect- 
ually closed.   .    .    . 

Physicians  Should  Assume  Responsibility 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would 
appear  desirable  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  use  and  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs 
should  rest  squarely  with  the  members 
of  the  medical,  profession.  Dealers  in 
drugs  should  not  be  allowed  any  degree 
of  discretion  as  to  the  disposition  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  even  in  limited  quantities 
and  all  stimulating  drugs  of  a  narcotic 
character  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  a  law  designed,  in  any  way,  to 
restrict  the  abuse  of  habit-forming  drugs. 


Other    Requirements    That    State    Laws 
Should  Include 

Among  the  additional  requirements 
that  should  be  included  in  a  state  anti- 
narcotic  law  are : 

A  further  restriction  of  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  drugs  that  may  be 
sold  without  providing  a  satisfactory 
record. 

A  satisfactory  definition  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  practitioners  of  phar- 
macy, medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary 
medicines. 

A  provision  for  the  revocation  of  li- 
censes to  practice  pharmacy,  medicine, 
dentistry  or  veterinary  medicine  that  may 
be  held  by  habitual  users  of  habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

A  provision  for  the  revocation  of  the 
license  to  practice  any  of  the  above  pro- 
fessions after  conviction  under  the  Fed- 
eral or  state  laws  designed  to  restrict  the 
sale  or  use  of  narcotic  drugs. 

An  adequate  appropriation  to  secure 
the  effectual  enforcement  of  the  several 
requirements  embodied  in  the  state  law 
by  an  established  department,  board  or 
commission.  The  penalties  imposed 
should  be  in  accord  with  those  imposed 
under  the  Federal  Anti-Narcotic  law  and 
for  the  second  offense  at  least  should  in- 
clude the  possibility  of  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  laws  designed  to  restrict  the  abuse 
of  narcotic  drugs  are  primarily  public 
health  measures  and  that  the  economic 
problems  that  may  be  involved  should  be 
considered  as  being  of  but  secondary  im- 
portance. 


AMONG   the   poisons   which   must   be   kept    out   of   the   body   should  be 
mentioned    habit-forming    drugs,    such    as    opium,    morphine,    cocaine, 
heroine, chloral,  acetanilid,  alcohol,  caffein  and  nicotin. 
Many   so-called   patent   or   proprietary   medicines    contain   habit-forming 
drugs,    especially   morphine,    coal-tar   preparations,    caffein   and   alcohol    and 
depend    largely    for    their    sale    upon    the    effects    of    these    harmful    sub- 
stances.    .     . 

The  natural  tendency  of  drug  craving  is  in  the  opposite  direction  (from 
moderation),  from  weak  drugs  to  strong  ones.  In  actual  fact  it  is  much 
easier  to  abstain  than  to  be  rnoderate. — Prof.  Irving  Fisher  and  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Fisk  in  "How  to  Keep  Well,"  authorized  by  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  the   Life  Extension  Institute. 
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A  Study  of  Drug  Addicts 


THE  new  federal  drug  law  had  the 
result  of  bringing-  to  light  many 
drug  patients  who,  unable  to  secure 
their  usual  drug,  presented  themselves 
for  treatment  in  the  hope  of  release  from 
their  bondage. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  such  pa- 
tients were  studied  during  1915  at  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  used 
more  than  one  drug.  Three  of  them  used 
cocaine,  heroin,  morphine  and  hop 
(opium  smoking).  Thirty-eight  used 
morphine  alone,  and  twenty-seven  used 
only  heroin. 

Drug  Addiction  in  Youth 

Many  of  the  addicts  had  begun  their 
use  of  drugs  in  youth.  Two  began  at  16 
and  two  at  17  years  of  age.  One  began 
at  15.  Five  began  to  use  heroin  when 
17  and  one  when  16  years  old. 

The  Fast  Life  and  Drugs 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant,  per- 
haps, that  all  the  opium  smokers  stated 
that  they  first  used  the  drug  for  pleasure 
and  acquired  the  habit  through  associa- 
tion in  the  "tenderloin."  Eighteen  of  the 
morphine  addicts  acquired  the  habit 
through  association  as  a  social  diversion. 
Similarly,  association  led  to  the  use  of 
heroin  in  fifty-six  cases.  '  Thirty-two  of 
forty-three  cocaine  cases  first  learned  to 
use  the  drug  purely  for  pleasure. 

The  majority  of  the  forty-four  women 
patients  were  prostitutes ;  some  few  of 
the  men  were  or  had  been  cadets.  A 
number  were  notorious  crooks  and 
thieves.  The  majority  were  dwellers  in 
or  frequenters  of  the  "tenderloin." 

"While  the  figures  prove  conclusively 
that  a  vast  majority  of  cases  of  opium 
smoking,  heroin  and  cocaine  sniffing  are 
acquired  through  association,"  remarked 
the  authors  of  the  report,  Dr.  Joseph  Mc- 
Iver  and  Dr.  George  E.  Price,  "we  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  largest  sin- 
gle factor  in  the  production  of  morphin- 
ism has  been  professional  medication." 
(Journal  American  Medical  Association, 
Feb.  12,  1916.)  Twenty-eight  of  the 
morphine  users  became  acquainted  with 
the  efifects  of  the  drug  through  hypoder- 
mic administration  by  a  physician,  five 
became  victims  while  patients  in  various 
hospitals,  ten  took  morphine  for  the  first 


time  on  their    own    initiative    to  relieve 
pain  or  sleeplessness. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  that  alco- 
hol may  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of 
drugs,  in  this  series  of  147  patients  there 
were  108  who  claimed  that  they  had 
never  used  alcohol  at  all,  a  high  percent- 
age even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
misstatements.  Some  of  the  patients 
had  used  alcohol  immoderately  before  be- 
coming drug  addicts,  but  none  were  con- 
firmed alcoholics. 

Abnormalities  in  Drug  Users 

Of  the  147  patients,  fifty-nine,  or  40 
per  cent,  showed  signs  of  arrested  devel- 
opment in  a  marked  degree.  The  authors 
of  the  report,  while  agreeing  that  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  drug  addicts  are  first 
abnormal  in  some  respects,  make  the 
observation  that  normal  persons  may  and 
do  become  addicted  to  opium  through 
taking  it  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  to  relieve  pain  or  sleeplessness. 
Such  patients,  of  course,  offer  the  best 
prospects  for  cure,  provided  that  the 
cause  for  which  the  drug  was  used  is 
removed. 

The  Outlook  for  Cure 

The  experience  of  the  hospital  with 
the  cure  of  its  morphine  patients  was  not 
particularly  encouraging  as  to  perma- 
nency. A  large  percentage  returned  for 
a  second  treatment,  some  for  a  third  and 
a  few  for  a  fourth.  "A  few,  perhaps,  re- 
mained free  from  the  drug,  but  only  a 
few.  .  .  It  is  a  question  if  the  majority 
of  morphine  addicts  really  want  to  stop 
using  the  drug.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  percentage  who  do  want  to  free 
themselves  and  who  sincerely  aid  in  the 
attempt,  and  they,  should  not  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  insincerity  of  the  larger 
number." 

Heroin  and  cocaine  appeared  easier  to 
withdraw  than  the  opium  preparations. 

What  to  Do  for  Drug  Addicts 

Institutional  treatment  under  careful 
and  intelligent  medical  supervision  is 
recommended  as  necessary,  both  to  ex- 
pedite the  results  of  treatment  and  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  the  patient's 
obtaining  supplies  of  his  drug  surrepti- 
tiouslv.     After    the    active  treatment  for 
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elimination  of  toxins  and  for  physical  up- 
building, the  patients  must  be  taught  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  well-regulated  life  with 
a  systematic  regime  of  exercise.  All 
this,  the  authors  of  this  report  believe, 
will  require  not  less  than  three  months' 
time  for  the  mildest  case ;  some,  perhaps, 
should  remain  in  a  sanitarium  for  a  year 
or  more. 


Freedom  Bought  at  Great  Price 

Even  then  the  former  drug  addict  must 
keep  himself  in  hand.  "When  he  leaves 
the  sanitarium  he  should  seek  a  new  en- 
vironment and  engage  in  some  active 
work  fitted  to  his  ability.  He  should  live 
a  God-fearing  life,  keeping  in  his  mind 
the  precious  price  he  has  paid  for  his  fu- 
ture welfare  and  existence." 


Physical  Dangers  in  the  Use  of  Tobacco 


AN  article  on  the  tobacco  habit  by 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  New  York,  makes  out, 
with  apparent  reluctance,  a  strong  case 
against  tobacco. 

Starting  with  the  resolution  not  to  take 
sides  but  to  state  facts  only,  flinging  a 
little  at  the  "moralists  and  clergymen" 
who  have  issued  "fallacious  claims  of  its 
vicious  effects  in  stunting  body  growth, 
causing  mental  imbecility,"  etc.,  Dr.  Abbe 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  following 
"facts"  concerning  the  effects  of  tobacco. 

Special  Sensitiveness  of  Youth  and  Age 

Youth  has  a  surplus  of  energy,  is  tire- 
less and  unable  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  effect  of  tobacco ; 
but  the  very  young  boy,  or  the  system  of 
a  man  past  middle  life,  is  a  more  sensi- 
tive index,  and  here  we  often  see  the 
toxic  effect  of  nicotine.  There  are  very 
few  boys  in  their  first  experience  with  to- 
bacco who  are  not  nauseated,  dizzy,  faint, 
pallid,  confused  and  afterward  depressed. 
In  later  life,  also,  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  form  creates  at  times  palpitation, 
indigestion,  vertigo  and  confusion  of 
mind.  I  am  told  that  training  in  high 
athletic  competition  requires  abstinence 
from  tobacco.  Every  man  of  us  has  rec- 
ognized tobacco  heart  and  vetoed  smok- 
ing until  improvement.  .  .  . 
Effects  the  Same  From  All  Forms  of 
Tobacco 

It  may  be  admitted  that  in  any  form 
tobacco  exerts  the  same  influence.  It 
stimulates  the  body  forces  for  a  short 
while,  and.  is  followed  by  a  degree  of  de- 
pression recognized  in  any  sensitive  per- 
son, calling  for  another  cigaret  or 
cigar,  and  another  to  follow  that,  as  the 
evanescent  effect  passes  away.  The 
pleasing  stimulation  is  so  gratifying  that 
its  subtle  power  steals  on  one,  and  one 
indulgence  follows  another  in  rapid  suc- 


cession so  that  the  blood  is  surcharged 
with  nicotine  before  one  is  aware  of  it. 
We  all  know  after  a  period  of  abstinence 
how  we  feel  when  we  take  it  up  again. 
The  heart  palpitates,  head  throbs  and  the 
tongue  next  morning  has  a  fuzzy  burnt 
feeling  where  the  hot  tobacco  shioke 
strikes  the  surface,  in  contrast  to  the 
clean,  natural  tongue  of  health. 

Cancer  and  Tobacco 

This  gives  the  clue  to  the  terrific 
charge  against  tobacco  in  causing  cancer 
of  the  tongue  a'nd  throat.  Last  July  I 
published  a  review  of  100  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  taken  from  my 
private  notes  during  fifteen  months  where 
the  cause  was  searched  for.  I  demon- 
strated that  nine-tenths  of  the  patients 
were  inveterate  users  of  tobacco.  Thir- 
teen cancers  inside  the  cheek  were  all 
found  in  men  who  chewed  or  had  chewed. 
The  others  were  inveterate  smokers.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  demonstration. 

Letters  afterward  came  to  me,  such  as 
one  from  a  man  whose  mother  had  died 
a  terrible  death  from  cancer  of  the  tongue. 
He  knew  his  mother  had  chewed  cigars — 
three  cigars  a  week — for  many  years,  be- 
ginning on  account  of  toothache.  His 
physician  assured  him  the  habit  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease ;  it  was  im- 
possible for  tobacco  to  cause  cancer;  that 
"most  old  people  died  of  cancer  anyhow." 

Dr.  Halstead,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, wrote  me  of  a  case  which  had  first 
come  to  him  like  one  I  had  quoted,  of 
terrible  cancer  caused  by  rubbing  snuff 
on  the  tongue,  or  "dipping-." 

During  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  been 
consulted  by  ten  patients  with  grave  can- 
cer of  the  throat  or  tongue,  every  one  of 
them  heavy  smokers,  that  is,  from  ten  to 
twelve  cigars  daily.  One  man  said  five 
pipes  a  day  would  not  exaggerate.  He 
was  one  of    the    finest    types  of  Spanish 
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gentlemen,  otherwise  unsurpassed  in 
health  and  physique,  but  with  an  ad- 
vanced cancer  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of 
the  mouth — a  hopeless  condition. 

One  man  boasted  that  he  had  always 
smoked  cigarets  only,  a  pack  a  day  of  all- 
tobacco  cigarets,  ten  in  a  package.  It 
was  difficult  to  convince  him  he  was  the 
victim  of  this  pleasant  habit,  but  he  was 
beyond  saving — a  nice  chap,  poor  fellow ! 

One  handsome  woman  had  beginning 
epithelioma  on  the  tip  of  her  nose  with  a 
seborrheic  eczema  along  one  nostril.  She 
smoked  cigarets  constantly.  With  a 
light  radium  treatment  and  abandonment 
of  tobacco  her  nose  was  perfect  in  six 
weeks.  Somehow  or  other  it  seemed  to 
me  she  was  very  happy  to  be  told  to  stop 
smoking.  It  had  been  a  late  habit  in  her 
life,  and  a  concession  to  the  custom 
among  a  group  of  her  lady  friends  in  dip- 
lomatic society  especially.  .  .  . 

From  the  plantations  of  Cuba  and  Vir- 
ginia are  spreading  influences  which  are 
progressively  more  and  more  baneful,  as 
the  tobacco  habit  increases.  A  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  the  richest  land 
are  given  up  to  cultivating  the  plant  for 
which  our  country  spends  annually  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  send  up  in  smoke 
— a  large  and  costly  tribute  to  the  habit. 

Signs  of  a  Declining  Social  Habit 

Fortunately,  it  is  a  habit  that  can  be 
easily  given  up.  When  fashion  dictates, 
its  decline  will  soon  follow.  Already  one 
sees  more  and  more  men  enjoy  one  an- 
other's company  after  dinner  without 
smoking.  Conversation  seems  even  more 
worth  while  when  men  are  not  artificially 
put  at  their  ease  by  after-dinner  cigars, 
which  would  seem  to  level  up  the  ordi- 
nary man  to  the  type  of  higher  intellect- 
uality by  occupying  his  hands  in  smok- 
ing and  giving  him  an  undue  sense  of  im- 
portance. 

Business  Opposition  to  Cigarets 

Pari  passu  with  the  recently  demon- 
strated deteriorating  influence  of  alcohol 
in  all  nations  followed  by  a  decline  in 
social  use  of  liquor  and  wine,  we  all  have 
noted  the  growing  feeling  against  to- 
bacco. 

In  business  there  have  been  scores  of 
mercantile  houses,  notably  in  Western 
cities,  who  have  prohibited  cigaret  smok- 
ing as  far  as  possible,  and  discouraged  its 


use  by  clerks  and  employees.     Efficiency 
has  been  increased,  and  the  morale  of  em- 
ployes improved  by  it. 
Evidence    Against     Cigarets     From    the 
Schools 

In  schools, -accumulated  statistics  show 
that  the  grading  of  boys  as  smokers  of 
cigarets  and  non-smokers  gives  a  large 
percentage  in  favor  of  abstinence.  This 
seems  to  be  the  more  universal  in  col- 
leges and  high  schools  the  more  widely 
this  subject  has  been  investigated. 
Higher  averages  of  work,  less  delin- 
quency, more  prize  men  are  everywhere 
found.  .  .  . 

The    Treatment    and    Hold    of    Cigarets 
Upon  Boys 

The  resolution  to  stop  smoking  in  boy 
cigaret  fiends  is  not  as  easy  as  in  men. 
The  boy's  inexperience  with  serious  mat- 
ters of  life  makes  him  less  amenable  to 
logic,  so  that  unless  he  has  great  respect 
for  his  seniors  he  is  less  impressed  by 
facts.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  invoke  the  psychological  efifect  of  com- 
panionship, a  mouth  wash  and  a  tonic, 
which  works  very  well  when  a  crowd  of 
boys  resolve  to  stick  together  and  help 
one  another.  ...  In  Los  Angeles  an 
anti-cigaret  clinic  is  conducted  by  the 
city  to  which  clamoring  mobs  of  boys  and 
men  go  on  certain  days  of  the  week  to 
get  their  tonic  treatment.  .  .  .  The  mas- 
ter of  juvenile  delinquents  who  started 
this  clinic  found  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
brought  before  him  were  cigaret  fiends 
which  had  much  to  do  with  their  deprav- 
ity. This  has  been  the  growing  and  uni- 
versal experience  with  social  workers  and 
in  juvenile  courts  the  country  over. 

The  tobacco  habit  thus  early  initiated 
leads  to  lounging,  bad  associations,  de- 
ception, lying  to  parents,  stealing  to  buy 
cigarets,  thirst  for  stimulants  to  match 
the  biting  stimulation  on  the  tongue 
which  water  is  inadequate  to  quench — all 
of  which  are  succeeded  by  lassitude  and 
reaction,  requiring  repeated  stimulation 
by  tobacco,  and  thus  the  vicious  circle.  .  . 

* 

In  college,  a  group  of  men  subjected  to 
ergograph  tests  during  abstinence  and 
again  after  four  days  of  smoking  is  said 
to  have  shown  a  loss  of  40  per  cent 
muscle  power.  In  try-outs  for  football 
squads  it  is  said  that  half  as  many 
smokers  as  non-smokers  are  successful. 
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Tobacco  and  the  Heart 


THE  question  of  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco on  the  heart  is  an  old  one,  and 
has  often  been  discussed,  says  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Nov.  20,  19 1 5).  The  phrase  "to- 
bacco heart"  has  become  a  commonplace 
not  only  with  the  profession  but  with 
the  laity.  Yet  the  amount  of  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  still  meager. 
This  is  not  surprising,  however,  for  all 
investigations  have  at  least  this  in  com- 
mon: they  show  what  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  factors  may  be  involved. 
There  is  indubitable  evidence  that  the  use 
of  tobacco  causes  changes  in  the  caliber 
of  the  blood  vessels ;  there  may  be  a  con- 
striction or  a  dilatation.  The  former, 
leading  to  a  rise  of  blood  pressure,  is  the 
more  characteristic  effect.  Changes  in 
the  blood  vessels  react  on  the  heart.  It 
is  widely  held  by  clinicians  that  nicotine 
(and  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  probably 
chiefly  nicotine  effects)  has  a  special  ac- 
tion on  the  coronary  arteries ;  to  this  is 
usually  attributed  the  angina-like  attacks 
frequently  seen  in  excessive  smokers. 
Sensory  disturbances  of  obscure  origin, 
but  referred  to  the  heart,  are  among  the 
most  pronounced  symptoms  of  the  "to- 
bacco heart." 

The    Value    of     Drug     Experiments    on 
Animals 

Recently  special  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  disturbances  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart,  use  being  made  of  the  newer 
methods  of  studying  these.  Such  studies 
have  been  made  on  both  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  later  studies  are  in 
some  respects  of  special  importance,  for 
it  is  only  under  experimental  condi- 
tions, which  can  be  controlled,  that  re- 
sults capable  of  clear  interpretation  can 
be  expected  in  such  complex  conditions 
as  are  evidently  present.  Although  in 
animal  experiments,  extreme,  obviously 
"toxic"  effects  are  frequently  studied,  ef- 
fects which  can  rarely  be  anticipated  in 
man,  the  fundamental  and  possible  ac- 
tions of  a  drug  are  often  most  clearly 
seen  in  such  experiments.  It  is  unsafe, 
however,  to  predict  that  what  seem  to  be 
extreme  conditions  in  animal  experiments 
will  not  be  found  in  man. 


Nicotine's    Action     on     the    Controlling 
Nerves  of  the  Heart 

The  editorial  quoted  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  has  long  been  known  that  nico- 
tine acts  on  the  heart  through  the  nerves 
controlling  its  action.  The  chief  action 
is  on  the  ganglion  cells  lying  in  the 
course  of  these  nerves  between  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  and  their  endings  in 
the  heart.  These  cells  are  first  stimulated 
and  then  depressed  by  nicotine.  When 
both  sets  of  these  nerves  are  in  normal 
working  condition,  one  tends  to  slow  and 
the  other  tends  to  quicken  the  heart. 
Hence,  if  the  activity  of  the  nerves  is  in- 
creased or  diminished,  any  one  of  sev- 
eral results  may  follow.  The  sequence 
in  which  the  nerves  are  affected  by  nico- 
tine and  their  response  (depending  on 
their  condition)  determine  the  end-re- 
sult; the  heart  may  be  slowed,  quick- 
ened, or  the  rate  remain  practically  the 
same.  The  greatest  quickening  occurs 
if  a  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  nerves 
occurs  at  the  same  time  as  paralysis  of 
l;he  vagi. 

Many  of  the  heart  irregularities  accom- 
panying immoderate  use  of  tobacco  have 
been  traced  back,  in  part,  at  least,  says 
the  editorial,  to  changes  in  the  activities 
of  these  nerves,  for  these  nerves  influ- 
ence not  only  the  rate  of  the  heart  but 
also  the  conduction  of  impulses  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  the  ability  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  heart  to  take  up  a 
spontaneous  rhythm. 

Several  investigators,  Pozzi,  Clerc  and 
Bull,  have  found  in  dogs  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nicotine  a  great  variety  of  heart 
irregularities  identical  with  those  which 
result  from  stimulating  the  heart  nerves, 
either  singly  or  together,  or  from  stimu- 
lation of  the  one  and  paralysis  of  the 
other. 

Already  some  of  these  effects  have 
been  described  in  man  after  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  tobacco.  "These  animal  ex- 
periments, however,"  says  the  Journal, 
"may  help  in  the  interpretation  of  symp- 
toms already  known  and  indicate  what 
other  symptoms  may  be  expected. 

"All  of  these  nervous  disturbances  of 
rhythm  from  nicotine  seem  to  be  purely 
functional  and  to  disappear  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the   drug." 
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A  Man  Whom  Sweden  Honors — Peter  Weiselgren 

This    is    the    second    life    story   in    a    series   dealing  with  important  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment against  alcohol 


REFORMERS  usually  begin  their 
work  after  they  have  reached  ma- 
ture years,  but  Sweden  cherishes 
the  memory  of  one  who  began  his  mis- 
sion when  only  a  youth  of  19. 

It  was  a  tragedy  in  the  town  of  Wexio, 
where  he  was  attending  the  gymnasium, 
that  first  aroused  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  drink.  A  man,  decent  and  well- 
behaved  when  sober,  killed  his  wife  while 
drunk.  Every  morning  on  his  way  to 
the  gymnasium  in  Wexio,  P'eter  Weisel- 
gren saw  the  prison  where  the  man  was 
confined,  waiting  sentence.  The  affair 
so  worked  upon  his  sympathy  that  he 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  visit 
the  prisoner,  and  from  his  story  learned 
the  fearful  power  that  alcohol  has  to 
turn  a  good  husband  into  a  murderer. 

The  strong  impression  thus  received 
led  him  to  persuade  a  few  of  his  school- 
mates to  form  a  society  pledged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  use  of  spirits  "because  they 
,  are  not  necessary  to  health  and  may  lead 
to  a  destructive  habit." 

This  occurred  during  Sweden's  period 
of  heaviest  drinking,  when  she  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Russia  in  the  amount  of 
liquor  consumed. 

Peter  Weiselgren  was  born  October  i, 
1800,  while  King  Gustavus  IV.  was  en- 
joying the  profits  of  a  royal  monopoly 
on  all  distilled  liquors,  the  sale  of  which 
his  father,  Gustavus  III.,  shrewdly  pro- 
moted by  urging  the  bishops  to  found  so- 
cieties pledged  to  drink  only  the  king's 
whisky. 

Peter  was  ten  years  old,  a  precocious 
child  writing  poetry  andv  hymns,  at  the 
time  the  royal  monopoly  was  changed 
under  Charles  XIII.  to  permits  for  home 
distilling  with  the  idea  of  dirriinishing  the 
evils  of  tavern  life  and  encouraging  the 
farmers  to  do  their  drinking  at  home — a 
purpose  that  was  not  realized,  for  they 
continued  to  drink  at  the  taverns  and 
drank  at  home  besides. 

The  parents  of  Peter  Weiselgren  were 
simple  farmers  living  near  Wexio,  in  the 
district  of  Kronoberg,  in  Southern  Swe- 
den. They  gave  him  a  strict  religious 
training,  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  in 
Wexio  and  afterwards  (1820)  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lund. 


Here  he  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  philosophy  and  became,  in  turn,  in- 
structor and  docent  in  Ethics  and  the 
History  of  Literature,  holding  the  con- 
nection ten  years  after  completing  his 
student  course.  He  was  thus  engaged  in 
1830  when  Sweden's  celebration  of  the 
millennium  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Scandinavia  furnished  an  oc- 
casion for  inaugurating  a  national  tem- 
perance society. 

Weiselgren  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
organization  and  later  in  extending  the 
local  societies.  When,  in  1833,  he  left 
the  university  and  settled  as  a  pastor  in 
Vesterstad,  he  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  evils  of  drunkenness  that  were 
cursing  all  Sweden  and  dedicated  himself 
anew  to  fighting  it.  His  local  success 
was  such  that  in  three  years  he  had  won 
1,600  members  to  the  society  he  founded 
in  Vesterstad,  one  of  the  first  auxiliaries 
to  the  national  society. 

It  was  at  just  about  this  time  that  the 
American,  Robert  Baird,  on  his  tour  of 
the  courts  of  Europe,  reached  Sweden 
with  his  book  giving  the  history  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  America.  This 
so  impressed  the  king,  then  Charles  John 
XIV.,  that  he  had  the  book  translated 
and  published  for  distribution  at  his  own 
expense,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  attitude 
of  his  predecessor  who  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  bishops  asking  them  to  found  so- 
cieties to  drink  the  king's  whisky. 

Every  church  in  the  kingdom  received 
a  copy  of  this  book  which  helped  to 
spread  the  general  interest. 

While  Weiselgren  was  in  Vesterstad, 
and  afterward  when  he  was  dean  in  Hel- 
singberg  (1847  to  1857),  requests  came 
constantly  to  him  to  speak  for  the  cause 
in  other  places,  which  he  gladly  did,  and 
although  traveling  in  those  days  was  no 
luxurious  experience,  he  made  many 
journeys  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  even  to  the  extreme  north.  It 
was  owing  largely  to  his  activity  that  the 
Swedish  temperance  societies  grew  so 
rapidly.  In  1844  they  numbered  85,000 
members;  in  1845,  98,500;  in  1846,  more 
than  100,000. 

But  the  old  permit  for  home  distilling 
was  still  in  force  and  much  remained  to 
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be  done.     In    spite    of    the    influence  of  give  them   his   name,   his   sympathy  and 

King  Charles  John  and  the  Crown  Prince  his  blessing. 

Oscar,   those  in   official   circles   clung  to  He  knew  the  value  of  educational  work, 

their  drinking.     Even  many  of  the  clergy  He  had   seen    it    reverse    public  opinion 

defended  it ;  hence  it  was  difficult  to  en-  from  a  period  in  which  everyone  drank 

act  the  needed  legislation  against  whisky  his   whisky   to    that    in   which    to    do    so 

production.     It    was    feared    that   if  the  ^as   a   discredit.     He  knew  the  need  of 

privilege  of  distilling  were  taken  from  the  continuing   such    educational   work   until 

farmers  they  would  rise  in  rebellion.  further  results  were  accomplished. 

Here,  again,  Weiselgren  was  of  great  What  Weiselgren's  conceptions  of  the 
service.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  he  mark  to  aim  at  were,  appears  in  a  call  to 
traveled  all  over  the  country  explaining  the  nation  which  he  and  two  others  of 
to  the  farmers  why  the  distilling  of  spir-  the  old  workers  issued  three  years  later, 
its  should  be  stopped.  Everywhere  he  They  urged  the  Swedish  people  to  con- 
was  well  received  and  his  influence  and  tinue  the  work  which  the  veterans  were 

obliged  to  lay  down 
on   account    of    age 


persuasiveness  won 
the  day.  In  1855  the 
law  was  passed  that 
abolished  home  dis- 
tilling, which  marks 
an  important  epoch 
in  the  Swedish  li- 
quor legislation. 

Soon  after  the 
passage  of  this  law 
there  came  a  lull  in 
the  activity  of  the 
societies.  They  had 
accomplished  a  great 
work,  reducing  the 
per  capita  consump- 
tion of  spirits  from 
46  liters  in  1829,  the 
year  before  the  na- 
tional society  was 
organized,  to  22 
liters  in  1850.  In 
the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  abolition 
of  the  stills  (18561- 
1860)  the  consump- 
tion dropped  to  9.5 
liters. 


PETER    WEISELGREN 


to  agitate  for  the 
complete  prohibition 
of  spirits  and  the 
utmost  possible  lim- 
itation of  wine, 
meanwhile  to  edu- 
cate the  young,  and 
to  hold  steadfastly 
to  the  principle  that 
the  only  way  to  up- 
root the  desire  for 
alcohol  was  total  ab- 
stinence from  all 
fermented   drinks. 

A  year  after  this 
call  was  issued 
(Oct.  10,  1877)  this 
man  to  whom 
Sweden  owes  s  o 
much  of  her  present 
enlightenment  o  n 
the  alcohol  question 
closed  his  earthly 
activities. 

At  the  time  of  his 
death    he    was    dean 


The  lull,  however,  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gothenburg,^  in  front 

all  need  of  the  work  of  the  societies  had  of  which  his  statue  now  stands  in  com- 

ceased.     It  signified,  rather,  the  passmg  memoration  of  his  twenty  years  of  ser- 

of  one   generation   of  workers   from   the  vice  at  its  head. 

stage  and    new    conditions    for  the  new  The  Swedish  historian  (Dr.  John  Berg- 
generation  to  adjust.  man,    Internationale    Monatsschrift,  Aug., 

The  Gothenburg    System,    inaugurated  1913)    asserts     that    the     explanation    of 

in  1865,  did  not  reduce  the  consumption  Weiselgren's  extraordinary  influence  lies 

of    spirits.     By    1873    it    was    two    liters  not  alone  in  his  eloquence  and  enthusi- 

more  per  capita  than  in  i860,  before  the  asm  but  also  in  his  many-sidedness.     He 

experiment    was    begun.      The    need    of  was  far    removed    from    narrowness.     In 

further    work     had     called     out     repre-  theology,  in  the  history  of  literature,  in 

sentatives   of    the    young    generation   to  ethics,  he  was   an   influential  writer  and 

form    a    new    society,    and    again   Peter  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  many  direc- 
Weiselgren,  now  gray-haired,  appears  to  (Continued  on  Page  239) 
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Practical  Military  Reasons  Against  the  Rum  Rations 


THE  inconsistency  between  the 
known  effects  of  alcohol  and  giving 
it  to  soldiers  under  the  unprece- 
dented demands  of  existing  warfare  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  physi- 
cians in  England,  France  and  Germany 
who  are  familiar  with  the  evidence. 

One  of  the  most  recent  articles  on  the 
subject  is  by  Dr.  S.  Drucker  (Der  Absti- 
nente  Arheiter,  Berlin,  Feb.,  1916),  who 
traces  specifically,  as  the  following  para- 
graphs show,  the  practical  connection  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  injury  wrought 
by  alcohol  and  the  nature  of  the  heaviest 
demands  made  by  present  fighting  meth- 
ods: 

Medical  science  knows  a  large  num- 
ber of  chemical  substances  that  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  human  body. 
Directly  after  they  enter  the  body, 
whether  with  the  food  or  the  air,  they 
unite  with  the  elements  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  with  those  of  the 
brain  cells,  as  if  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  common  force,  as  if  natural 
affinity  existed  between  them. 

In  consequence,  they  produce  a  change 
in  the  chemical  constituency  of  the  sub- 
stance affected  and  make  it  more  or  less 
imfit  for  its  functions.  The  degree  of  in- 
jury depends  upon  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  substance  so  acting,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  in  one  case  there  will  be 
only  a  light  transient  disturbance  of  men- 
tal activity,  in  others  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  chronic  depression  or 
even  sudden  death. 

To  the  class  of  nerve  poisons  belong — 
to  mention  only  the  most  important — 
lead,  arsenic,  chloroform,  nicotine,  mor- 
phine, opium  and  alcohol.  Often,  indeed, 
the  health  of  men  is  entirely  shattered  by 
these  poisons,  as  one  knows  from  the  se- 
rious results  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
in  China  and  yet  there  are  many  more 
victims  of  alcohol,  for  it  is  a  commonly 
used  luxury  (genussmittel)  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth ;  it  is  the  daily 
nerve  poison  of  civilized  men. 

Alcohol  Injuries  Worse  in  War 

Fearful  as  is  the  destruction  caused  by 
alcohol  in  time  of  peace,  it  may  be  enor- 
mously extended  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
field,  the  natural  resistance  of  the  sold- 
ier's body  to  injuries  is  often  lowered  by 
extraordinary  exertion,  irregular,  monot- 


onous, and,  often,  insufficient  food.  The 
man  is  more  susceptible  to  injury.  Un- 
favorable influences  such  as  heat,  cold, 
wet,  wind,  which  at  other  times  would  j 
have  no  eft"ect,  may,  in  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  his  body,  bring  on  nervous  sick- 
ness. 

All  of  the  organs  do  not  suffer  in  the      j 
same  degree;  it  is  constantly  shown  that 
those  on  which  the  heaviest  demands  are 
made  become  more  susceptible  than  the 
others  and  become  disordered  first.     No 
proof  is  needed  to  show  that  the  present 
war    with    its    tempestuous    vehemence      1 
brings     the     greatest     strain     upon     the      f 
nerves..     Muscles  of  the  arms,  legs  and 
heart  are  less  taxed. 

And  upon  these  nerves,  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  by  night  service,  by  bomb 
explosion  and  gun  fire,  alcohol,  which  is 
a  true  nerve  poison,  adds  another  and  by 
no  means  insignificant  injury.  Must  not 
the  failure  of  the  nerves  hasten  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  man? 

A  Menace  to  Military  Efficiency 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that 
alcohol  favors  physical  and  mental  dis- 
orders it  brings  still  greater  danger  to 
men  in  the  field.  In  the  disturbed  men- 
tal state  which  it  causes,  men  are  liable 
to  make  slight  errors  which  rriay  be  fa- 
tal not  only  to  those  committing  them 
but  to  many  of  their  comrades.  Here  it 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  money  mak-  |i 
ing,  of  office  routine  and  duties ;  here  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  is  play- 
ing not  only  with  one's  own  life  but  often 
with  that  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  others.  Only  those  whose  eyes  and 
heads  are  clear  can  fulfill  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  those  beside  them.  If 
the  locomotive  engineer  must  go  without 
alcohol,  must  not  also  the  soldier  at  his 
no  less  dangerous  post? 

Dangers  in  Small  Quantities 

Most  of  those  who  have  taken  up  this 
question,  even  persons  holding  responsi- 
ble positions  in  the  army,  condemn  only 
the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks ; 
small  amounts  of  whisky,  wine  or  beer 
appear  to  them  to  be  immaterial. 

But  even  if  they  assume  the  wholly  un- 
tenable position  that  every  one  can  bear 
equally  well  the  same  small  quantity,  the 
standpoint    is    still    further    unjustifiable 
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because  of  all  that  science  teaches  about 
alcohol. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  even  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohol  has  an  unfavor- 
able influence  upon  the  nervous  system. 
There  is  here  no  room  for  doubt  or  quib- 
ble; the  question  is  definitely  settled. 
One  or  two  examples  of  the  evidence  are 
sufficient. 

Perception  Impaired 

Bush  (Tubingen,  1909)  tested  the  per- 
ceptive power  of  the  brain  when  in  a 
completely  normal  condition  and  again 
after  taking  30  ccm.  (one  ounce)  of  alco- 
hol, and  found  constantly  on  the  alcohol 
days  a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, often  incorrect  and  delusive  obser- 
vation. The  injury  began  as  early  as  ten 
minutes  after  the  alcohol  was  taken  and 
lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The   Effect  on   Sight 

Reis  (Bonn,  1895)  tested  the  influence 
of  80  ccm.  of  alcohol  upon  eye  measure- 
ments. He  placed  a  yardstick  in  front 
of  the  subject  and  had  him  estimate  the 
distance  it  was  away.  After  taking  the 
alcohol  the  errors  in  estimating  were  four 
times  as  great  as  when  normal. 

Transfer  the  results  of  these  laboratory 
tests  to  the  activities  of  the  field  soldier, 
and  the  patrol  who  had  received  three- 
fourths  of  a  quart  of  beer  (30  ccm.  alco- 
hol) would  see  only  a  part  of  what  is 
generally  visible  and  this  often  perverted 
and  distorted ;  the  officer  who  had  drunk 
a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  (80  ccm.  of  alco- 
hol) would  make  blunders  in  his  estimate 
of  distances. 

A  Practical  Question  for  Sentinels 

Impressions  on  the  sense  of  hearing 
are  also  impaired  by  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  Specht  (Archiv.  fur  Psychologie, 
1907)  proved  that  the  ability  to  differen- 
tiate the  loudness  of  sounds  was  notably 
diminished  by  from  10  to  40  ccm. 

While  a  person  without  alcohol  could 


distinguish  between  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  small  metal  ball  falling  from  a 
height  of  30  cm.  and  32  cm.,  after  taking 
alcohol  he  could  not  tell  a  difference  un- 
til the  greater  height  had  been  increased 
to  40  cm.,  and  even  then  there  was  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  attribute  the  loudest 
sound  to  the  ball  that  fell  last.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  alcohol  quickly  deadened 
the  impression  of  the  first  sound  and 
when  it  was  compared  with  the  sound 
just  heard  it  appeared  to  be  weaker. 

Even  if  alcohol  heightened  the  ability 
to  hear  a  fainter  sound  than  could  be 
heard  without  it,  as  the  experiment 
shows,  of  what  use  was  it  when  the 
power  of  the  brain  could  not  rightly  in- 
terpret the  sound?  Of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  the  listening  sentinel  if,  after  a 
glass  of  beer  or  whisky,  he  could  hear 
at.  his  post  a  fainter  sound,  but  were  un- 
able to  tell  whether  the  cause  of  it  were 
advancing  or  retteating? 

False  observations  never  lead  to   cor- 
rect judgments. 
Alcohol  as  a  Source  of  Impulsive  Action 

But  even  if  what  is  taking  place  could 
be  correctly  discerned  after  taking  alco- 
hol, proper  action  could  not  be  relied 
upon.  Kraepelin's  experiments  (Jena, 
1893,  Munchener  Medizinischc  Wochen- 
schrift,  1899)  showed  that  even  seven  and 
one-half  to  ten  grams  of  alcohol  dis- 
turbed the  process  of  thinking,  slowed 
and  impaired  the  ability  to  correctly  as- 
sociate impressions  received,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  tendency  to  act 
before  the  requirement  was  correctly  un- 
derstood. 

Because  alcohol  tends  to  impulsive  ac- 
tion, it  has  been  used  in  other  wars  and 
also  in  this  to  increase  courage.  But  it 
leads  to  running  into  dang.ers  not  cor- 
rectly estimated,  which  sharp  senses  and 
clear  brains  could  have  avoided.  With- 
out alcohol,  more  practical  and  rational 
judgment  is  exercised  and  moral  courage 
has  a  better  chance  to  play  its  part. 


Temperance  Education  a  Duty  of  Health  Departments 

IT  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  duty  of  health  departments  to  teach,  teach, 
teach,  persuade,  demonstrate,  exhibit,  exhort,  prove  that  alcohol  as  a 
beverage  or  in  patent  medicines  is  a  menace  to  personal  and  community 
health,  is  a  com-mon  source  of  sickness  and  death,  is  blocking  the  path  of 
preventive  medicine  and  is  a  menace  to  the  physical  and  social  development 
of  the  nation. — Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissioner,  New  York 
city,  in  address  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  May,  1916. 
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The  Medical  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Austrian  Hospitals 

THE  continuance  of  the  rum  ration  Dr.   Starlinger,  government  counsellor 

by  some  of  the  armies  in  the  pres-  of  an   imperial   hospital   for   mental   dis- 

ent   war   has   been   difificult  to  har-  eases  in  Southern  Austria,  states  that  the 

monize   with    the    known    opposition   of  hospital  is  abstinent  by  law.     Alcohol  is 

many  of  the  military  heads  to  the  use  of  not  to  be  given  either  to  the  patients  or 

alcohol  by  the  soldiers,  and  also  with  the  to  those  who  take  care  of  them,  unless 

more  recent  views  of  the  practices  of  the  the  physicians  especially  order  it,  which 

medical  profession.  is   very    seldom    the    case,    and    only    for 

The  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  very  special  indications.  In  addition,  an 
British,- according  to  Mr.i:john  Turner  Rae,  educational  work  to  promote  abstinence 
Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  sentiment  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lee- 
League,  is  that  the  necessary  enlarge-  tures,  reading  matter,  stereopticon  pic- 
ment  of  the  British  medical  service  has  tures  and  general  and  individual  instruc- 
called  into  the  field  a  large  number  of  tion.  It  is  needless  to  say,  he  adds,  that 
the  old  school  medical  officers  who  have  a  hospital  for  the  cure  and  care  of  men- 
not  kept  up  with  the  times  on  the  sub-  tal  diseases  must  lay  great  weight  upon 
ject  of  alcohol.  Added  to  these,  a  still  abstinence,  and  daily  experience  leads 
more  ignorant  political  and  social  influ-  him  to  attach  increasing  importance  to 
ence  has  made  a  combination  too  power-  the  total  abstinence  movement, 
ful  for  the  military  authorities  to  oppose  The  director  of  another  hospital  for 
in  these  critical  times  when  serious  divi-  mental  diseases,  in  which  the  same  rule 
sions  have  to  be  avoided.  prevails,   says   that  the  improved   condi- 

There   is    good    reason    for  supposing  tion  of  the  patients  since  the  abstinence 

that   a   similar  condition  may   have  pre-  regimen  was  adopted  is  apparent  to  every 

vailed  in  France  and  Germany,  especially  one. 

in  view  of  the  decided   opinions  against  -phe   testimony   of   other   hospitals   for 

the  routine  medical   use   of  alcohol  that  mental    diseases    is   in   similar   vein,   and 

have  been  expressed  by  the  heads  of  hos-  similarly  speaks  of  the  extension  of  ab- 

pitals.  stinence  to  the  caretakers.     The  signin- 

Before  the  war  began.  Dr.  Holitscher,  cance   of  this    appears    from   one   report 

Secretary    of    the    Society    of    Abstinent  which  states    that    since    the  abstinence 

German-speaking     physicians,     sent     in-  regimen  there    have    been  no  records  of 

quiries  to  hospitals  in  Austria  as  to  their  brutal  treatment  of  the  patients  by  the 

use  of  alcohol,  and  a  number  of  the  an-  caretakers. 

swers  were  published  in  1913  in  the  In-  The  head  of  an  eye  hospital  in  Krakau 

ternationale    Monatsschrift,    the  organ  of  holds  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  to  be  dis- 

the  Abstinent  Medical  Society.  pensed  with  in  the  care  of  the  sick.     He 

Extracts  from  some  of  these  replies  are  never  uses  them  in  the  diet  and  only  in 

given    here   to    show   how    generally   the  exceptional  cases,  and  then  temporarily.  ' 

employment  of  alcohol,  either  as  a  medi-  Rarely  habitual  drinkers  are  given  alco- 

cine  or  in  the  diet  of  the  sick,  has  fallen  hoi  after  operations  to  prevent  an  attack 

off  in  recent  years.  of  delirium  tremens.     He  is  finding  that 

Dr.  Wotruba,    chief    physician    to  the  his  patients  do  well  without  alcohol  and 

Reichenberg  Hospital,   Bohemia,  has  for  he   has   had   no   instances   of  bad   effects 

ten  years  discontinued  wine  and  beer  in  from  abstinence. 

the  surgical  department,  unless  there  are  A  similar  report  is  made  by  the  chief 

very  exceptional  reasons  for  giving  it.  of  the  eye  department  of  a  Vienna  hos- 

The  beer  ration  has  been  discontinued  pital. 

for  years  in  the  eye  and  ear  hospital  of  The  head  of  the  surgical  department  in 

Prague  and  the  director.  Professor  Piffl,  Bozen  has  an  interesting  contribution  on 

very  seldom  gives  it  as  medicine.  wine.     The    conditions    are    worse  there 

Dr.  Richter,,a  sanatorium  director  in  than  almost  anywhere  else.  In  the  wine- 
Vienna,  holds  that  alcoholic  liquors  growing  region  everything  revolves  about 
should  be  avoided  by  patients  with  men-  wine.  Two  quarts  a  day  is  a  moderate 
tal  diseases  and  limited  as  much  as  pos-  consumption.  Workmen  in  some  places 
sible  with  others.  take  from  five  to  eight  quarts  with  them 
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into  the  field.  The  people  are  saturated 
with  alcohol.  Delirium  tremens,  even 
among  young  people  of  25,  heart  and 
nerve  troubles,  ulcers  of  the  leg  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  founder  of  the  hospital  was  a  large 
wine-grower  and  formerly  gave  it  freely 
for  the  patients.  This  is  now  no  longer 
done.  The  superintendent  sees  that  it  is 
given  only  to  old  patients  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth,  and 
to  others  only  when  there  are  special 
indications. 

The  physician  in  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren's hospital  at  Innsbruck  asserts  that 
alcohol  has  not  been  employed  during  his 
connection  with  the  hospital,  either  as 
medicine  or  in  the  diet.  And  he  has  en- 
deavored ever  since  he  has  been  in  prac- 
tice to  promote  this  rule.  He  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  men  are  better  off 
without  alcohol.  He  knows  no  indica- 
tion for  its  use.  He  does  not  use  it  in 
the  department  for  infectious  diseases, 
where  the  patients  are  all  adults. 

Dr.  Ganghofner  of  the  Francis  Joseph 
Children's  Hospital  in  Prague,  uses  no 
alcoholic  liquor  as  a  part  of  the  normal 
diet,  and  the  head  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Krakau  says  that  it  does  not  be- 
long in  the  normal  diet  of  sick  children. 
Rarely  is  it  given  as  a  medicine. 

"As  superintendent  of  the  University 
Woman's  Hospital,"  writes  Dr.  Rosner, 
of  Krakau,  "I  represent  the  opinion  that 
alcohol  is  contraindicated  by  healthy 
lying-in  women.  This  is  the  stand  I  take 
in  my  lectures. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Society  of 
Abstinent  Physicians  is  collecting  the 
opinions  of  hospital  superintendents  and 
practitioners,  because  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  laity  of  the  poisonousness  of  a 
substance  that  has  been  prescribed  to  him 
as  an  aid  to  convalescence.-  It  is  highly 
important  to  combat  this  wrong  idea." 

"In  the  hospital  under  my  charge,"  tes- 
tified Dr.  H.  Schmit,  of  the  Woman's 
Hospital  in  Linz,  "alcoholic  drinks  are 
seldom  given.  My  position  is  that  pa- 
tients who  have  a  desire  for  'strengthen- 
ing' wines  would  far  better  drink  milk 
than  alcoholic  liquors." 

"There  is  a  widespread  opinion,"  re- 
ports Dr.  Edmund  Waldstein,  of  the 
Trades  Union's  Women's  Hospital  in 
Vienna,  "that  alcohol,  especially  in  the 
form  of  beer,  is  well-nigh   indispensable 
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in  the  diet  of  lying-in  women.  Since  I 
have  had  charge  of  the  hospital  I  have 
striven  to  correct  this  idea  and  to  bring 
facts  to  show  that  lying-in  women  with 
proper  diet  get  along  well  without  alco- 
holic drinks  and  are  better  able  to  nour- 
ish their  children." 

The  value  of  this  testimony  collected 
by  Dr.  Holitscher  is  that  it  is  recent  and 
based  upon  the  present  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  alcohol  than  that  taught  to 
the  older  physicians  whose  opinions  may 
have  become  crystallized. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  volume  of 
testimony  dating  from  the  founding  of 
the  Temperance  Hospital  in  London  in 
1873,  showing  that  alcohol  is  not  the 
remedial  agent  it  was  once  supposed,  and 
that  instead  of  being  prescribed  -as  a  gen- 
eral routine  it  should  be  given  only  in 
specific  cases  when  its  known  action  cor- 
responds to  the  special  requirement. 

Harvard  Medical  Instructors  on 
the  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Medicine 

Compiled  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Allen 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  alcohol  in  therapeutics  is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  possibly  does  not 
exist  at  all. — Reid  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Pharmacology. 

I  very  rarely  use  alcohol  in  my  prac- 
tice. I  think  that  its  use  is  never  essen- 
tial. Physicians  are  using  it  less  and  less 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  owing  to  the 
recognition  that  it  is  a  narcotic,  not  a 
stimulant,  and  that  other  narcotics  are 
usually  better  when  a  narcotic  is  re- 
quired.— Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  clinicians  who  decide  for  the  dele- 
terious action  of  alcohol  in  infectious 
conditions  have  what  evidence  of  an  ex- 
perimental nature  we  possess  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  support  their  impressions. 
The  advocates  of  the  continuous  use  of 
the  drug  have  this  evidence  against  them. 
— Henry  F .  Hezves,  M.  D.,  former  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Pathology. 

My  belief  is  that  there  is  very  little 
need  for  the  medical  use  of  alcohol.  I 
almost  never  use  it  in  my  practice,  an'l  T 
think  its  use  by  practitioners  generally  is 
far  les'^  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. — 
E.  G.  Cutler.  M.  D.,  former  Professor  of 
Internal  Medicine. 

(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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Reducing  Morphinism  by  Shut- 
ting Off  the  Drug 

THE  federal  law  against  narcotics 
which  went  into  effect  in  1915  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  bringing  to 
light  large  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
become  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  who 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  under  the 
new  law  to  continue  secret  indulgence. 

Many  tales  have  been  told  of  piteous 
appeals  for  the  drug  from  those  who  had 
everything  to  give  for  it  and  who  had 
subjected  to  it.  everything  most  worth 
while  in  life. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law,  however, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (Nov.  20,  1915)  says  brings 
within  sight  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
number  of  morphine  addicts.  "Illegiti- 
mate cases  must  soon  either  be  cured  or 
must  become  legitimate  cases  and  sooner 
or  later  die  of  the  disease  on  account  of 
which  the  morphine  is  used.  The  habit 
may  be  termed  legitimate  when  acquired 
by  patients  suffering  from  an  incurable 
painful   disease. 

"Incidentally,  cases  of  morphinism  will 
probably  always  occasionally  occur,  but 
they  should  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent." 

If  it  is  possible  to  foresee  in  the  near 
future  a  decided  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  morphine  addicts  because  of  strict 
federal  control  of  the  drug,  the  way  is 
pointed  to  the  cutting  down  of  alcohol- 
ism by  equally  rigorous  control. 

The  precedent  has  been  established  as 
Sir  William  Collins  pointed  out  in  his 
Kerr  Memorial  address.  Within  seven 
years  Great  Britain  has  ended  its  Chinese 
opium  traffic,  giving  China  a  chance  to 


free  herself  from  the  opium  evil.  An  in- 
ternational agreement  was  decided  upon 
at  the  last  conference  held  at  The  Hague 
which  when  sig'ned  by  all  the  parties  will 
regulate  and  restrict  certain  of  the  habit- 
forming  drugs  throughout  the  world. 
The  United  States  federal  law  prohibits 
importation  of  opium  except  for  medici- 
nal purposes  and  regulates  interstate  traf- 
fic in  the  habit-forming  drugs. 

It  may  be  that  the  way  has  thus  been 
opened  by  precedent  before  the  war  to 
world  regulation  of  the  other  more 
widely  used  habit-forming  drug — alcohol. 


A  New  School  Health 
Publication 

THE  health  director  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Albany  is  publish- 
ing for  schools  a  little  monthly,  The 
Health  Messenger,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
School  of  Printing  has  made  it  possible 
to  publish  this  monthly,  the  announced 
purpose  of  which  is  to  place  certain  prac- 
tical health  truths  in  the  hands  of  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  pupils  in  a  concise 
and  ready-reference  form. 

One  number  already  issued  is  devoted 
to  infant  welfare ;  another  to  information 
about  the  health  agencies  in  Albany  and 
New  York  state  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  publication  has  an  opportunity 
for  great  usefulness  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  school  child  by  stimulating 
concern  for  a  healthful  environment  and 
watchful  care  of  health,  and  especially 
by  teaching  the  child  himself  to  observe 
the  laws  of  healthful  living  with  the  rea- 
sons that  will  make  them  a  matter  of  in- 
telligent self-activity. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  in  this  day 
that  in  the  list  of  nearly  sixty  health 
topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in 
this  periodical,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  of  any  purpose  to  deal  with 
the  health  aspects  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  habit-forming  drugs.  It  was 
the  movement  for  temperance  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  that  first  carried  into 
the  elementary  grades  any  teaching  in 
hygiene.  With  the  rapidly  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  pub- 
lic health,  it  ought  to  be  frankly  included 
in  any  program  of  public  health  instruc- 
tion. 
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Rug-Beating 

RUGS  and  mats  may  not  be  beaten 
or  shaken  in  Chicago  in  any  place 
where  dust  from  them  will  pass 
into  occupied  premises,  the  reason  being, 
of  course,  that  such  dust  is  frequently 
laden  with  disease  bacilli.  By  way  of 
illustration,  a  tragic  tale  is  related  by  the 
health  department  bulletin  of  the  young 
mother  whose  neighbor  in  the  apartment 
above  shook  down  rugs  from  a  room  oc- 
cupied by  a  measles  case  over  her  baby's 
clean  clothing  on  the  line.  The  penalty 
in  this  case,  if  imposed,  would  have  been 
from  $5  to  $100. 

But  if  Chicago  does  not  mend  its  ways, 
when  the  baby  grows  up  he  will  find  a 
strange  discrepancy  in  the  management 
of  health  affairs.  The  shaker  of  dusty 
rugs  is  fined.  But  the  city  not  only  does 
not  fine  the  purveyor  of  alcoholic  disease 
and  death  but  lets  him  operate  openly  on 
the  streets  and  cheerfully  drops  into  its 
municipal  pocket  the  revenue  thus  ac- 
quired. 

Suppose  we  apply  the  alcohol  argu- 
ment and  see  where  we  come  out : 

Women  always  have  shaken  rugs.  Not 
all  rugs  contain  disease  germs.  Only 
persons  having  poor  resistance  will  be 
affected  by  the  dust.  If  a  mother  doesn't 
want  her  baby's  clothing  covered  by  her 
neighbor's  dust,  let  her  keep  it  in  the 
house,  but  let  us  not  deprive  the  neighbor 
of  her  personal  liberty. 


Smoking  and  Cancer 

THE  investigations  of  Dr.  Robert 
Abbe  (page  229)  are  followed  up  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  of  Chicago,  in 
further  comment  on  the  reasonableness 
of  giving  attention  to  the  warnings  as  to 
the  possibility  of  cancers  following  in  the 
wake  of  tobacco  using. 

Speaking  of  the  theory  that  long-con- 
tinued mild  irritation  may  be  a  cause  of 
cancer.  Dr.  Evans  says  (Boston  Herald, 
Aug.  29,  191 5)  : 

"Among  the  more  important  cancers  are 
those  of  the  mouth — the  lips,  the  tongue 
and  the  gums.  A  large  part  of  the  can- 
cers are  located  in  these  organs.  There- 
fore when  a  man  of  authority  says  that 
cancer  of  the  lip  and  tongue  is  needless, 
should  not  be,  and,  furthermore,  tells  how 
it  can  be  prevented,  we  are  disposed  to 


listen  to  what  he  says  and  some  of  us  to 
act  on  his  advice. 

"In  100  cases  of  cancer  of  the  mouth  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  Abbe,  36  were  on  the 
tongue,  15  on  the  cheek,  21  on  the  gums, 
14  on  the  lip,  14  in  the  throat.  Ten  were 
in  women,  90  in  men.  The  men  were  all 
heavy  smokers. 

"Dr.  Abbe's  experience  is  that  of  every 
other  man.  He  has  given  his  opinion  to 
a  great  many  smokers.  Each  smoker 
told  of  his  danger  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  apply  in  his  case:  'Here  am  I,  a 
heavy  smoker  for  twenty  years,  and  no 
trouble.'  This  means  that  the  thing 
must  be  said  and  resaid  until  it  is  heeded." 

PETER  WEISELGREN 

(Concluded  from  Page  233) 
tions  beside  that  of  the  temperance  field. 

Although  he  was  most  forceful  as  a 
speaker,  Weiselgren  wrote  much  for  pub- 
lication and  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1904  and  are 
still  prized.  Among  his  important  works 
is  a  justification  of  abstinence  on  Biblical 
grounds.  Another  valuable  one  is  a  his- 
tory of  two  hundred  years  of  Swedish 
liquor  legislation. 

Many  passages  in  Weiselgren's  works, 
says  Dr.  Bergman,  are  closely  similar  to 
the  conclusions  of  Bunge  and  Forel.  The 
societies  whose  aim  is  only  to  teach  the 
moderate  use  of  spirits,  he  said,  simply 
feed  the  craving  for  drink.  He  pointed 
out  the  close  relation  between  the  liquor 
trade  and  prostitution ;  that  the  alcohol 
question  was  not  an  individual  but  a  so- 
cial subject  touching  the  whole  people; 
that  fiscal  measures  should  not  be  based 
upon  the  promotion  of  alcoholism. 

* 

THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  NEEDS 

THE  child  is  a  changing-  organism. 
We  cannot  wait  until  he  is  ten  years 
old  and  then  in  one  long  lecture  in- 
grain in  him  the  love  of  truth.  We  have  to 
do  it  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." Just  so  we  must  teach  him  health 
habits  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  as  he 
forms  his  habits  of  life.  We  must  teach 
him  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  cigarets 
before  he  has  formed  the  habit.  We  may 
prevent  but  we  can  seldom  cure  these 
habits. — Edith  M.  Wills  in  address  before 
the  Southern  Oregon  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  May  4.  1916. 
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An  American  Editor  Thinks  France  Has  No  Drink  Problem 

THE  editor  of  the  Hearst  daily  papers  thinks  that  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  have  no  drink  problem,  if  he  is  correctly  quoted  by  the  Brewers'  Jour- 
nal (May  I,  1916)  as  saying: 
"Change  your  system  which  makes  it  impossible  in  the  prohibition  states  for 
a  man  to  get  the  comparatively  harmless  light  beer  and  wine.  Replace  it  with 
a  system  that  will  make  it  impossible  to  get  alcoholic  poisons  by  making  it  easy 
to  obtain  the  really  temperate  drinks  that  render  Germany,  France  and  Italy  free 
from   any  drink   problem." 

i(i  ^  ^ 

A  French  Statesman  Calls  Drink  France's  National  Scourge 

A   PREDICTION    that    France    will  the    majority    of     both     Chambers    you 

now  steadily  advance  in  her  strug-  stoutly  class  alcoholism  with  the  factors 

gle  against  alcohol  as  a  matter  of  of  degeneracy  and  atony,  capable  of  mak- 

national  welfare  and  preservation  is  made  ing  less  effective  or  less  lasting  our  won- 

by  M.  Louis  Barthou  in  his  introduction  derful   military   effort.      Medicine,  social 

to  a  new  book,  L'Alcool  Contre  la  France  economy    and    statistics    confound    those 

(Alcohol  Against  France)  by  M.  Maure-  who   attempt   even   in   good   faith   to   se- 

vert,  a  journalist  of  Nice.      M.  Barthou  riously   contest    the    arguments   and  the 

was  formerly  president  of  the  Council  of  figures    which    have    supported    your    ar- 

French   Ministers    and,    as    he  indicates,  dent  and  judicious  campaign  and  which 

had  opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  are   the    substance   of   your   book.     You 

conditions  of  national  vitality  in   France  give  one  to  understand,   and,  alas,  with 

when,  before  the  war,  the  required  term  much  reason,  that  the  evil  which  is  break- 

of  service  in    the    French    army  was  in-  ing  down  the  race  and  corroding  the  na- 

creased  from  two  years  to  three.      Cer-  tion  reveals  itself  through  so  much  evi- 

tain  observations  of  M.  Barthou  are  ap-  dence   that    self-interest    alone    can   dis- 

plicable  to  all  nations:  -  semble    concerning   it   or  try   to   conceal 

Of  all  great  national  questions  which  ^^m  others  its  serious  gravity;  protect- 

confronted  us  in  July,  1914,  the  problem  o^s  of  alcohol  can  be  prompted  only  by 

of  alcohol  was  one  of  those  the  interest  the  most  ordmary  personal  mterest  and 

or  the  importance  of  which  was  not  les-  deserve     m    these    heroic    times,     when 

sened  by    the    call    to    arms.  .  .     Actual  nothing   counts   except  as   it  contributes 

events  have  opened  new  perspectives  in  ^^  nnal  success,  to  be  called  enemies  01 

this    terrible      subject     which     endlessly  victory, 
broaden  and  increase.  If  you  asked  me  rather  than  M.  Leon 

The   state  of  war  brings   into   opposi-  Bourgeois   or   Mr.   Joseph   Reinach,  who 

tion  and  injury  not  so  much  armies  and  have  tenaciously    led    the  battle  against 

the  peoples  in  arms  but  the  nations  them-  alcohol,  to  inscribe  my  name  above  yours 

selves  with  the  sum  total  of  their  powers  on  the  cover  of  the  present  collection  of 

and  energies ;  demands    of    our  times  an  facts,  it  is  apparently  because  you  recol- 

unbelievable  display  of  forces.     One  can-  lect  the  efforts  which  duty  imposed  upon 

not  say  that  this  is  sufficient  as  long  as  me  now  more  than  two  years  ago — one 

it  has  not  prevailed  over  the  display  of  would  say  two  centuries — of  putting  the 

opposing  forces'.  _  drawn  sword   into  the  hands  of  France. 

All  that  contributes   to   increasing  the  In  applying  myself  to  help  at  the  crisis 

material  or  moral  forces  of  the  nation  in  of  our  effective  forces  by  increasing  the 

intensity  as  in  persistence  is  therefore  a  length  of  military  service,  I  had  oppor- 

pledge  of  victory,   and,   inversely,  every-  tunity    to    measure    the    terrible    conse- 

thing  that   is    capable    of    lessening  the  quences  of  our  feeble  birth-rate  and  also 

power   of  the   individual   or   the   solidity  to  deplore  the  causes  of  it,  among  which 

of  the  social  structure,  ought  to  be  op-  alcohol,  which  corrodes  life  at  its  source 

posed  as  an  attack  on  the  security  of  the  and  makes  it  pine  in  its  development,  ap- 

race  and  as  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  pears  in  the  front  rank.     Except  for  al- 

the  national  arms.  cohol,   poisoner   of   adults   and   slayer   of 

With  all    good    Frenchmen,    and  with  children,   the    republic    would    have  not 
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been  obliged,  perhaps,  to  ask  its  young 
men  to  sacrifice  a  year  of  liberty;  without 
alcohol,  which  makes  of  the  home  a  hovel 
and  of  our  richest  fields  a  desert,  one  army 
more — possibly  armies — would  now  be 
reinforcing  the  wall  of  heroism  and  of 
fire  against  which  the  armies  of  the  en- 
emy at  this  moment  are  battering  them- 
selves. 

But  the  time  for  recrimination  and  dis- 
putation is  past.  Today  it  is  necessary 
to  act.  .  .  The  more  so,  as  it  clearly  ap- 
pears even  to  minds  least  inclined  to  op- 
timism that  the  long  and  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  the  national  poison  are 
beginning  to  bear  some  fruit.  We  have 
a  right  to  hope  that  the  terrible  lesson  of 
the  war  will  not  be  lost,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  prove  that  notable  results  are 
already  attained.  Example  has  come 
from  the  military  authorities  which  has 
helpfully  inspired  the  civil  authorities  in 
several  instances.  The  path  is  marked 
out;  an  impulse  has  been  given;  the  end 
to  be  reached  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
great  people  that  we  are,  which  so  nobly 
sacrifices  the  life  of  its  sons  to  the  eter- 
nal destinies  of  the  race,  should  know 
how  to  put  away  for  its  welfare  and  glory 
a  habit  both  deadly  and  degrading  which 
nourishes  indefensible  interests. 

Forecasting  our  duties  after  the  war, 
the  question  of  the  race  itself  will  de- 
pend on  whether  there  is  a  failure  to  ap- 


proach them  with  firm  courage  which 
would  be  a  veritable  desertion  of  national 
interest.  I  know  of  nothing  more  poign- 
ant and  more  urgent.  France  will  be  what 
she  wants  to  he,  hut  it  will  be  necessary 
first  of  all  to  want  that  France  shall  be 
free.  The  crisis  of  depopulation  aggra- 
vated by  the  ravages  of  war  sums  up  all 
the  problems  with  which  national  exist- 
ence will  wrestle.  The  way  in  which  we 
set  ourselves  to  this  will  be  revealing  and 
decisive.  Victory  won  against  a  foreign 
enemy  will  have  its  full  value  only  if  it 
is  followed  by  another  battle,  one  delib- 
erately desired  by  us.  And  the  war,  de- 
spite all  its  misery,  grief  and  sacrifice  will 
be  doubly  beneficial  if  it  successively 
frees  France,  with  conscience  awakened, 
mistress  of  and  responsible  for  her  desti- 
nies, from  the  German  oppression  which 
menaces  from  without,  and  from  the  evils 
which  ravage  her  within. 

Alcohol  Against  France:  this  title  of 
your  book  so  expressive  in  its  justly  bru- 
tal conciseness,  well  voices  the  horrors 
of  the  evil  and  the  urgency  of  necessary 
action.  Such  a  faith  as  yours  will  not  be 
in  vain;  I  have  confidence  that  after  the 
war  you  will  be  able  to  write  a  new  and 
glorious  book,  of  comforting  actuality,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  scourge,  and  to  entitle 
it  simply :  France  Against  Alcohol. — 
Translated  in  part  from  L' Abstinence 
(April  22,  1916)  for  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Journal. 


From  a  Paris  Surgeon 

Dr.  Paul  Reynier 

I  HAVE  had  in  my  care  a  family  where 
there  were  two  children,  one  having 
Potts'  disease,  the  other  disease  of 
the  hip.  The  mother  was  very  healthy, 
daughter  of  robust  parents  and  had  never 
showed  any  sign  of  tuberculosis.  The 
father  had  died  of  tuberculosis.  Evi- 
dently the  disease  of  the  children  came 
from  him.     But  his  parents  were  still  liv- 


were  sober,  but  the  father's  father,  this 
old  man  of  75  years,  was  a  terrible 
drinker.  He  had  always  drunk  too 
much.  Water  and  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance, but  on  the  contrary,  one  aperitif 
with  him  often  called  for  another.  He 
had  been  resistant  to  alcoholism,  but  the 
son — he,  who  had  always  been  sober — 
had   paid   for    the    father    his   tribute  to 


ing,  both   somewhat  advanced   in   years,     tuberculosis  and  the  two  grand-daughters 
the  father  being  75  years  old,  the  mother     were  sufferers  from  it. 


67.  Thus  where  did  that  tuberculosis 
come  from  that  had  burst  out  in  the 
father  of  my  two  little  patients  in  a  fam- 
ily which  appeared  so  strong  and  resist- 
ant? 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question  I  se- 
cured information  about  the  habits  of  the 


Some  time  after,  the  child  who  had  hip 
trouble  died  of  tubercular  meningitis.  I 
saw  her  grandfather  come  up  to  me  at 
her  death-bed  and  ask,  "How  is  it  that 
children  born  of  parents  as  vigorous  as 
we  have  such  fragile  health?" 

I   confess    that,    having    witnessed  for 


grandparents.    On  the  mother's  side  they     several  years  the  grief  of  the  poor  mother 
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of  the  two  feeble  children,  in  the  presence  has    so   well    shown,   to   increasing   child 

of  this  thoughtless  man  I  could  not  for-  mortality. 

bear  saying:  In   the   presence  of  these   poor,  feeble 
"You,  sir,  have  drunk  too  much."  children,  victims  of  a  father's  vices,  be- 
Again  I  have  to  care  for  an  unfortun-  fore  the  grief  of  the  mothers  bearing  in 
ate  child  with  Potts'  disease  whose  father  their  arms  helpless  children  or  dragging 
and  mother  are  not  tuberculous.     All  the  weak   children   about   in   their   little  car- 
family  is  quite  healthy,  but  the  father  is  riages,    one    feels    like    revolting   against 
a  drinker  of  aperitifs  and  alcoholic  drinks  those    who    by    exercising    their    power 
of  all  kinds.  could  do  so  much  good  by  checking  this 
Then  there  is  the  cuirassier  of  Reich-  alcoholism,  and    who    hesitate    to   do  it 
hoffen  whom  I  have  had  to  treat — a  giant,  obedient  to  what  passes  in  their  eyes  as 
a  head  taller  than  I.     He  became  a  sa-  the  special  interest  of  society  or  the  na- 
loonkeeper  and    his    business  prospered,  tion. 

But  he  drank,  and  before  a  decade  had  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  with 
passed,  at  47  years  of  age  he  was  tuber-  these  products  of  alcoholism,  these  hav- 
culous  to  the  last  degree.  He  died ;  his  ing  hip  disease  or  Potts'  disease,  these 
wife,  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  also  be-  degenerates,  these  candidates  for  tuber- 
came  affected  and  died  five  years  after  culosis  that  we  shall  build  up  our  army 
him,  leaving  two  children  also  tubercu-  reserves.  And  unfortunately,  the  recruit- 
lous.  ing  stations  disclose  pictures  which  give 
Here,  then,  was  a  whole  family  which  warning  of  the  danger.  Or,  see  on  a 
disappeared  through  alcohol.  Sunday  morning  a  little  city  of  Bretagne, 
I  could  give  many  other  equally  con-  a  section  where  alcoholism  for  many 
elusive  observations.  Suffice  it  to  say  years  has' had  its  victims;  look  at  their 
that  on  systematic  investigation  of  the  thin  forms,  bodies  emaciated,  stooping,  a 
alcoholic  antecedents  in  a  family  one  is  large  number  of  them  staggering  sur- 
startled  to  find  the  number  of  cases  of  rounded  by  a  crowd  of  children  hump- 
infantile  tuberculosis  which  have  no  backed,  cripples  on  crutches,  and  you  will 
other  origin,  forms  of  tuberculosis  which  get  there  a  vision  of  the  terrible  agony 
decimate  childhood  at  an  early  age  or  of  a  race  due  to  alcohol. — Translated  for 
make  children  victims  for  life,  contribut-  the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal 
ing  with  syphilis,  as  Professor  Fournier  from  La  Temperance  (May,  1916). 


I'ests  on 

Tobacco  and  Mental  Work 

t\  USH,  in  a  series 

of  tests  on    each    of    fifteen  men  in  several 

IJ  different  psychic 

fields,  found  the  following  conditions  among 

smoking   students    immediately    after    the  period  of  smoking 

was  completed: 

I.     A   10^   per  cent  decrease  in  mental  efficiency. 

2.     The   greatest 

actual   loss   was  in  the  field  of  imagery,  22 

per  cent. 

3.     The   three   greatest  losses    were    in   the  fields  of  imagery, 

perception  and  association. 

4.     The  greatest 

loss,  in  these     experiments,    occurred    with 

cigarets. — From  Hozv 

to  Live. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 


PNEUMONIA'S  ASSISTANT 

Bulletin  of  Massachusetts  Health  De- 
partment (March,  1916). — Alcohol  is  in 
truth  the  handmaiden  of  pneumonia- 
There  is  none  more  certain  or  more  sure 

of  success. 

* 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  DRINK  BILL 

Commerce  and  Finance  (April  12, 
1916). — The  drink  bill  of  England  in  191 5 
amounted  to  £181,959,000,  an  increase  of 
10.5  per  cent  over  1914,  and  9  per  cent 
more  than  the  sum  spent  for  alcoholic 
liquors  in  191^,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Times. 

The  Daily  News  says : 

"We  know  of  no  authority  of  repute 
who  would  challenge  the  verdict  that  a 
nation  spending  £180,000,000  on  drink 
is  not  a  nation  waging  war  in  earnest." 

HOW  A  DRINKER  GOT  IN  AND  GOT  OUT 

Illustrated  World  (May,  1916)  has  the 
story  of  a  former  hydro-electric  engineer, 
now  a  publisher,  in  his  "Coming  Back 
from  Booze." 

Significant  features  of  this  life  history 
are  the  facts  that  he  "had  been  a  spoiled 
child  and  as  a  man  would  not  control  per- 
sonal whims."  Business  ruin  came  as 
the  result  of  a  too  low  contracting  esti- 
mate. "Had  I  not  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant exhilaration  by  whisky  I  would 
probably  have  adopted  the  views  of  my 
sober,  conservative  competitors  and  the 
advice  of  my  brilliant  draftsman." 

A  desperate  struggle  brought  back  to 
.him  health,  business  success  and  his  fam- 
ily. His  experience  proves,  he  thinks, 
"that  no  man  in  the  clutches  of  alcohol 
need  give  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless  un- 
less an  inherited  physical  defect,  congen- 
ital predisposition,  keeps  his  feet  mired." 

* 

BUSINESS  REPORTS  ON  RUSSIA 

The  Electrical  World  publishes  a  re- 
port by  Marcus  S.  Hill,  sent  by  eighteen 
large  manufacturers  in  the  Middle  West 
to  look  over  business  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia.    Among  other  things  he  reported : 

"The  Russian  credit  is  not  only  un- 
questionable, but  there  is  a  great  abun- 


dance of  ready  cash  in  the  country,  more 
so  at  this  time  than  ever  before.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
vodka  has  been  abolished  up  to  the  last 
of  December,  and  since  the  abolition  of 
vodka  the  bank  deposits  increased  over 
1 100  per  cent,  according  to  government 
report." 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  in  a  book  of  financial  information 
on  Russia,  issued  since  January  i,  1916, 
also  says : 

"The  decrease  in  state  revenue  due  to 

the  abolition  of  the  vodka  traffic  has  been 

accompanied  by  unparalleled  increase  in 

savings  bank  deposits  and  efficiency." 

* 

INDUSTRY   IN   MOSCOW   UNDER 
PROHIBITION 

Contemporary  Review  (Feb.,  1916). — 
A  Moscow  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  loss  of  hours  from  work  because  of 
drinking  bouts  has  decreased  31  per  cent 
under  prohibition.  Loss  of  productivity 
through  the  same  cause  was  cut  in  two. 
The  number  of  industrial  accidents  un- 
der prohibition  decreased  8.7  per  cent. 
Workmen's  fines  for  disorderly  conduct 
and  negligence  dropped  from  46,000  rou- 
bles to  26,000.  Productivity  was  in- 
creased by  7.1  per  cent. 

There  is  a  great  hunger  and  thirst  for- 
knowledge  with  a  keen  desire  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  After-dinner  schools  for 
adults  have  been  opened.  The  free  read- 
ing rooms  have  heavy  demands  for  his- 
tory, geography  and,  perhaps  naturally, 
for  information  about  the  war.  The  lec- 
ture halls  are  crowded.  The  newspaper 
has  gone  everywhere  as  never  before. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  author  of  the  article,  "that  so- 
briety is  having  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  Russian  people  from  whatever  angle 
of  vision  one  may  study  phenomena. 
They  have  become  thrifty  to  a  degree  to 
surprise  those  who  knew  them  as  waste- 
ful and  slovenly." 

The  same  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  gives  the  information  that  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1915,  the  number  of  women 
committed  to  prison  for  prostitution  was 
14  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  for  drunkenness  7  per  cent  less. 
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SOME  NEW  LIFE  INSURANCE  FIGURES 

The     British      Temperance     Advocate 

(May,  1916)  publishes  a  summary  of  the 
seventy-fifth  annual  report  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Prov- 
ident Institution.  Excluding  the  war 
claims,  in  the  matter  of  whole  life  poli- 
cies the  actual  deaths  were  only  56  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  expected  in  the  tem- 
perance section,  98  per  cent  in  the  g-en- 
eral  section. 

The  mortality  experience  of  all  policies 
in  the  two  sections  and  the  amounts  paid, 
including  bonuses,  but  excluding  war 
claims,  showed  that  the  claims  in  the 
temperance  and  general  sections  were 
respectively  52.1  per  cent  and  94.6  per 
cent  of  the  expected.  The  amounts  paid 
called  for  the  payment  of  only  $54-40  out 
of  each  $100  expected  to  be  called  for  in 
the  temperance  section.  In  the  general 
section  where  the  expectation  was  $100 
the  actual  amount  required  in  payment 
was  $102.30. 

NON-ESSENTIALS 

Collier's  Weekly  (April  29,  1916)  pub- 
lishes a  table  of  annual  expenditures  on 
"luxuries"  in  this  ountry,  put  out  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  Here  are  some  of  the 
items: 

Tobacco    $1,200,000,000 

Jewelry  and  plate 600,000,000 

Confectionery    200,000,000 

Tea  and  coffee 100,000,000 

Chewing  gum   13,000,000 

Intoxicating  liquors    .  .    2,200,000,000 

"We  might  give  more,"  says  Collier's, 
"but  the  typewriter  on  which  we  were 
recording  these  figures  developed  paraly- 
sis while  writing  the  sum  spent  on 
booze." 

* 

EX-GOVERNOR  FIGHTS  ALCOHOL 

The  Delineator  (May,  1916)  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  former  Governor  Malcolm  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  who  describes 
among  other  things  the  beginnings  and 
the  hold  of  the  alcohol  habit: 

As  a  beverage,  alcohol  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  enemy  to  the  public 
health  and  economy.  A  child  will  in- 
stinctively turn  from  liquor,  and  if  given 
it,  its  body  will  shudder  at  the  unnatural 


administration.  The  first  drink  I  ever 
took  was  at  an  open  bar  on  the  invitation 
of  some  friends  at  the  age  of  twenty.  I 
did  not  want  it,  but  was  asked  to  try  it, 
and  did  so  from  the  wish  to  appear  com- 
panionable. This  first  drink  almost 
nauseated  me  and  the  thought  came,  how 
could  any  human  being  crave  it. 

I  was  never  an  .habitual  drinker  at  any 
time  in  my  life';  but  later  on,  the  craving 
would  come  at  intervals,  especially  after 
fatigue,  when  one  drink  would  follow 
another  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  disordered  nerves,  low- 
ered vitality,  incapacity  to  act  or  think 
clearly,  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
disgust.  When  I  would  compare  the 
misery  that  was  mine  after  a  day  or  a 
night  of  moderate  drinking  I  would 
gladly  have  paid  any  price  in  exchange 
for  the  fatigue  of  constant  work,  for  I 
had  to  begin  work  again  with  the  fatigue 
and  the  effects  of  drink  combined. 


V/HAT  DOES  ONE  DRINK  COST  IN  LIFE 

American  Magazine  (June,  1916)  con- 
tinues the  series  of  articles  on  alcohol 
by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bowers  under  the 
somewhat  fantastic  heading,  "Are  Drinks 
Worth  25  Minutes  Apiece?"  The  author 
has  brought  together  various  familiar 
facts  showing  the  greater  mortality  and 
sickness  rate  among  drinkers  and  draws 
his  title  from  the  Danish  statistics  as  to 
deaths  from  alcohol  secured  from  physi- 
cians. On  the  basis  of  these  figures, 
using  the  Danish  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcohol,  the  author  reaches  the  strik- 
ing conclusion  that  "every  pint  of  brandy 
steals  eleven  hours  out  of  a  man's  nor- 
mal expectation  of  life,  and  every  pint  of 
beer  cheats  him  out  of  approximately 
twenty-five  minutes  of  earthly  activity." 
Whether  mathematically  correct  or  not, 
this  sum  in  arithmetic  at  least  suggests 
a  truth  that  every  drink  may  contribute 
to  the  shortening  of  life. 

The  author  falls  into  an  error  of  sev- 
eral writers  in  attributing  a  statement  as 
to  the  nature  of  alcohol  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  (Congress)  on  Alco- 
hol. The  statement  in  question  was  not 
drawn  up  or  adopted  by  the  Congress  or 
Conference,  but  was  signed  individually 
by  some  physicians  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  1909. 
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ALCOHOL  THE  BLUFFER 
Physical   Training     (April,    1916)    in   a 
"gymnasium   floor   talk,"   by    George   M. 
Martin,    has    this    to   say    of   alcohol    to 
young  men : 

Alcohol,  the  bluffer.  It  first  puts  up 
a  warm  bold  front  of  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness and  in  later  stages  is  announced 
by  a  headlight,  while  the  interior  is  freez- 
ing or  dying. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  nar- 
cotic, a  deadener. 

It  takes  nature's  tension  off  the  small 
surface  blood  vessels  and  the  surface 
blood  flow  is  increased.  In  winter  that 
means  increased  surface  radiation  of  heat 
and  a  consequent  lowering  of  internal 
heat  and  vitality. 

The  mind  seems  brighter  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink — it  has  just  taken  the 
catch  off  the  balance  wheel,  opened  the 
sluice  gates  and  deadened  control  so  that 
thoughts  flow  without  proper  handling. 
What  is  said  usually  shows  it. 

Alcohol   is   of  little   good   except  as   a 
preservative.     Do  you  need  "pickling?" 
It  is  a  bluffer — call  the  bluff. 
Stay  on  the  water  wagon. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DRUG  HABITS 

New  York  Medical  Record  (Jan.  15, 
1916)  contains  a  report  of  a  study  of  213 
cases  of  drug  habituation  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Terry,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  It 
showed  that  54.6  per  cent  of  the  cases 
began  with  physicians'  prescriptions  or 
treatment  personally  administered;  21.6 
per  cent  through  the  advice  of  acquaint- 
ances;  21.2  per  cent  through  dissipation 
and  the  advice  of  evil  companions ;  2.4  per 
cent  through  chronic  and  incurable  dis- 
ease. 


TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Bulletin  of  Chicago  School  of  Sanitary 
[Instruction   (May  13,  1916). — To  uncork 
bottle  of  booze  today  may  mean  break- 
fast cooked  tomorrow  morning  on  an  al- 
Vrohol  lamp. 

I* 
You  may  go  down,  but  the  cause  goes 
on. — Raymond  Robins. 
My  case  against  booze  is  its  boundless 
stupidity. — Raymond  Robins. 
1 


THE   PREVALENCE    OF   TOBACCO 
ADDICTION 

'\A/'HEN  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
'  Statistics  secured  its  information 
which  appeared  (1895)  in  its  now  well- 
known  report  of  the  relation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  pauperism,  crime  and  insanity, 
it  also  compiled  some  other  less  well- 
known  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  to- 
bacco-using. 

Of  the  paupers,  2,005,  oi"  62  per  cent, 
used  tobacco;  of  the  males,  75  per  cent. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  paupers  were  ad- 
dicted to  other  drugs. 

Of  the  criminals,  22,738,  or  85  per  cent, 
used  tobacco;  of  the  male  criminals,  94 
per  cent. 

Of  the  insane,  29  per  cent  were  tobacco 
users,  51  per  cent  among  males.  Two 
per  cent  of  the  insane  were  addicted  to 
other  drugs. 

* 

ARMY   ADMISSION   RATE   FOR 
ALCOHOLISM 

TT  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  alcohol- 
ism  in  the  United  States  army,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  hospital  admission  rate, 
reached  its  highest  point  in  1907,  the  year 
that  the  peak  was  attained  in  the  general 
per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  the  United  States. 

The  army  alcoholism  rate,  however, 
under  the  operation  of  the  beerless  can- 
teen has  shown  a  steady  diminution, 
while  the  general  consumption  has  gone 
up  and  down  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
immigration  rate. 

* 

DEATHS  FROM  ALCOHOLISM 
DECREASING 

'T^HE  death-rate  from  alcoholism  in  the 
-^  United  States  reached  its  highest 
point  for  the  period  1900-1913  in  the  year 
1907,  when  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  alcohol  was  highest.  The  average 
death  rate  for  the  five  years  1900-1904 
was  6.1;  for  the  next  five  years,  5.8;  for 
the  three  years  1911-1913  (the  latest  sta- 
tistics yet  available),  5.3. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  for  more  careful 
registration  of  deaths  due  to  alcoholism, 
this  decline  in  the  death-rate  from  this 
cause  seems  to  indicate  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  alcoholism  that  finds  its  way 
into  mortality  records. 
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Physicians'  Advice  to  Boys  About  Smoking 


NEARLY  400  medical  men  in  Great 
Britain  were  asked  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Mayo,  of  Bristol,  England, 
several  questions  as  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  by  boys  and  youths  under  21 
3^ears  of  age.  Nearly  all  the  400  physi- 
icans  replied.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  against  smoking  in  youth, 
that  no  one  could  sriioke  with  impunity, 
and  that  the  practice  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  was  to  be  condemned. 

As  to  Smoking  in  Youth. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  replies  to 
the  question,  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  wiser  course  for  any  youi^g  fellow  un- 
der 21  years  of  age  to  pursue:  to  smoke 
or  not  to  smoke?  were  in  the  negative. 

Even  some  of  the  three  per  cent  of  the 
replies  favorable  to  smoking  qualified 
their  statements  as :  "It  is  sometimes 
wiser  not  to  smoke,  but  moderate  smok- 
ing from  19  onwards  is  usually  harm- 
less." "Better  not  to  smoke,  but  there 
are  some  conditions  in  which  smoking 
might  be  of  advantage."  "Not  to  smoke 
until  growth  is  finished." 

Of  the  97  per  cent  of  the  physicians 
replying  against  smoking  there  were 
some  emphatic  bits  of  advice : 

"Never  to  smoke  or  use  tobacco  in  any 
way." 

"To  abstain  altogether." 

"Don't!     No  advantage." 

"Eschew  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
filthy,  wasteful  and  absolutely  useless 
habit." 

"Never  to  smoke  at  any  age." 

"Don't   smoke  at  all." 

Many  of  the  physicians  replying  were 
themselves  smokers. 

When    May    a    Young    Man    Begin,    to 
Smoke  Safely 

To  another  question  asked,  When  may 
a  young  man  begin  to  smoke  moderately 
■zvithont  harm  to  himself f 

The  majority  of  physicians  replying 
were  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  could 
smoke  with  impunity.     A  small  majority 


expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  moder- 
ate smoking  after  20,  21,  25  to  28,  or  25  y 
to  30  years  of  age.  "Certainly  not  before  r 
18."  "After  physical  development  is  com- 
plete." "After  active  habits  have  been 
acquired."  "Late  in  life,  if  at  all."  "A 
youth  cannot  with  benefit  smoke  at  all, 
and  a  young  man  is  better  for  abstain- 
ing." "One  in  delicate  health  should 
never  smoke."  ,1 

There  is  nothing  here  that  gives  the 
boy  any  warrant  for  safely  forming  the 
tobacco  habit. 

About  Inhalation 

With  only  two  exceptions,  all  the  re- 
plies condemned  inhaling  tobacco  smoke. 
Of  these  two,  one  physician  said  he  did 
not  inhale  the  smoke  unless  in  a  close 
room  where  others  were  smoking;  the 
other  parried  the  form  of  the  question, 
saying  that  inhaled  tobacco  smoke  did 
not  reach  the  lungs.  Some  suggestive 
reasons  were  given :  "I  do  not  think  those 
who  inhale  are  ever  successful  as  ath- 
letes." "I  have  noticed  that  the  best 
long-distance  runners  are  generally  non- 
smokers." — Compiled  from  "To  Smoke 
or  Not  to    Smoke,"    by    William  Mayo. 

* 

What  It  Costs  to  Smoke 
Tobacco 

THE  annual  cash  expenditure  for  to- 
bacco in  this  country,  according  to 
a  bulletin  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, is  at  least  $1,200,000,000,  "a  huge 
sum  to  go  up  in  smoke." 

Between  the  five  years  1910  to  1914 
the  consumption  of  cigars  and  snuff  in- 
creased slightly,  of  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco  decreased  slightly.  The  con- 
sumption of  cigarets  nearly  doubled.  The 
bulletin  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  con- 
cerning tobacco: 

Tobacco  and  its  smoke  contain  power- 
ful narcotic  poisons.  fj 

Tobacco  is  so  uncertain  and  dangerous 
in  its  effects  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  as  a  remedy 
for  disease,    notwithstanding    the  claims 
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that  are  made  for  its  sedative  effects  and 
its  value  as  a  solace  to  mankind. 

In  a  majority  of  instances,  tobacco  is 
evidently  used  for  its  drug-  effect.  Snuff- 
taking",  and  the  chewing  and  smoking  of 
tobacco,  are  all  practiced  for  their  nar- 
cotic influence.  Tobacco  deprived  of 
nicotine  has  never  been  popular,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  French 
and  Austrian  governments  to  make  it  so. 

Its  narcotic  influence,  however,  is  so 
slight,  as  compared  to  opium,  alcohol,  co- 
caine, etc.,  that  the  habit  is  less  demoral- 
izing than  other  narcotic  habits,  and  can 
usually  be  readily  broken  off.  As  smok- 
ing is  often  practiced  by  men  of  high 
moral  character,  there  is  practically  no 
moral  restraint  upon  the  smoker  as  a 
check  to  increasing  indulgence. 

In  view  of  the  well-known  effects  of 
tobacco  on  the  heart  and  circulation,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  possible  cost 
of  this  indulgence.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  determine  years  in  advance 
whether  or  not  one  is  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient resistance  to  render  so-called  mod- 
erate smoking  harmless.  As  a  matter 
of  precaution,  however,  an  inveterate 
smoker  should,  above  all  others,  protect 
himself  by  a  periodic  physical  examina- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
his  indulgence  is  affecting  the  circulation. 

The  fact  that  the  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  circulation  are  increas- 
ing in  this  country,  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  likewise  in- 
creasing, should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation. In  the  effort  to  check  the  en- 
croachment of  these  maladies,  it  would 
seem  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  to- 
bacco bill  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
war  measures  that  can  be  adopted. 
What  Can  Be  Said  in  Favor  of  Tobacco 

A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
does  not  show  that  tobacco  will  do  any- 
thing for  the  stead)''  support  and  upbuild- 
ing of  health.  Such  solace  and  surcease 
as  it  may  bring  would  better  be  secured 
through  healthful  forms  of  recreation  that 
will  cost  nothing  in  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  cost  even  less  in  actual  money. 

The  mistake  that  men  make  is  in  tack- 
ing alcohol  and  tobacco  on  to  nearly 
every  form  of  g'ame  or  recreation  that 
they  follow,  instead  of  seeing  what  they 
can  get  out  of  the  game  itself.  The  50 
cents  a  day  that  many  men  with  small 
incomes  spend  on  tobacco  would,  in  the 


course  of  a  year,  pay  for  a  billiard  or  pool 
table,  a  luxury  which  men  of  small  means 
think  they  cannot  afford.  Golf,  looked 
upon  as  a  sport  of  the  well-to-do,  could 
also  be  enjoyed,  for  even  less.  The  thea- 
ter, music,  literature,  travel,  games  and 
sports,  and  a  multitude  of  entertaining, 
brain-resting  and  body-building  enjoy- 
ments, could  be  had  for  the  ordinary  cost 
of  even  the  poor  man's  tobacco. 

* 

A  University  at  Work 
for  the  Boys 

KANSAS  University  has  tackled  the 
the  cigaret  question.  A  pamphlet 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  outlines  a  campaign  with 
twenty  different  suggestions  for  prevent- 
ing and  stopping  the  cigaret  habit  among 
boys.  Hon.  John  A.  Edwards,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  University  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  has 
agreed  to  pay  $100  to  the  boys'  club  in 
Kansas  which  will  make  the  best  show- 
ing in  a  campaign  against  the  cigaret,  and 
$50  to  the  club  making  the  second  best 
record. 

The  work  is  to  be  done  through  any 
boy  group  or  gang,  not  through  distinc- 
tively anti-cigaret  societies.  Members 
are  to  be  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  en- 
deavor to  keep  a  clean  life  and  as  a  means 
of  promoting  healthful  developments  of 
body  and  mind  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

Recommendations  are  made  for  secur- 
ing the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  or- 
dinances regarding  the  sale  of  cigarets. 
Adult  smokers  are  to  be  courteously 
asked  to  refrain  entirely  from  using 
cigarets  and  from  using  tobacco  in  any 
form  on  playgrounds  or  other  public 
places  where  the  young  are  present. 

Anti-cigaret  signs  and  posters  are  rec- 
ommended for  use  along  railways  and 
highw^ays,  such  as : 

'"Swa't  the  Cigaret." 

"Help  Keep  Cigarets  Out  of  Kansas." 

"The   Boys   of  Are   Fighting   the 

Cigaret.     Help  Us  Win." 

"Nicotine  and  Studies  Do  Not  Mix. 
Cigarets  Are  Also  the  Enemy  of  Good 
Morals  and  Clean  Athletics.  None  of 
These  for  Us." 

Magazine  readers  are  asked  to  clip  to- 
bacco  advertisements   referring   incident- 
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ally  to  cigarets  or  which  show  pictures 
of  youthful  men  smoking  tobacco  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  publishers  with  an  ur- 
gent letter  of  protest  against  such  adver- 
tising. 

Stricter  censorship  is  asked  of  moving 
picture  films  showing  boys,  girls  and  men 
smoking  cigarets  when  the  act  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  the  story. 

Girls  are  to  be  asked  to  co-operate  by 
refusing  to  countenance  the  use  of  to- 
bacco by  minors. 

Public  school  essays  and  instruction, 
articles  in  the  local  papers,  bonfires  of 
cigaret  papers  and  advertisements,  reso- 
lutions, special  talks  by  ministers  and 
teachers  are  all  recommended  for  this 
campaign. 

Dr.  William  A.  McKeever,  head  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  is  in 
charge  of  this  program  of  work. 

* 

Advertising  and  Example 

SOME  months  ago  all  the  cigaret  men 
of  New  England  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  met  at  a^  Boston 
hotel  preliminary  to  "the  biggest  cigaret 
campaign  New  England  has  ever  seen  in 
the  interest  of  a  certain  brand  of 
cigarets." 

The  head  of  the  group  is  reported  as 
saying  that  in  fifteen  years'  experience  he 
had  never  known  a  campaign  to  fail 
where  a  judicious  use  of  newspaper  space 
predominated  in  working  out  the  pub- 
licity plan  for  developing  cigarets. 

If  an  advertising  campaign  does  not 
"fail"  it  is  apparent  that  it  must  increase 
the  sale  of  cigarets.  This  may  mean  sim- 
ply an  increase  in  the  sale  of  a  particular 
brand,  but  the  advertising  is  in  itself  a 
constant  invitation  to  the  tobacco  habit, 
and  suggests  once  more  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  prevalence  of  addiction  to 
narcotic  drugs  is  due  to  constant  com- 
mercial suggestion.  The  cigaret-selling 
campaign  by  American  firms  in  China 
where  the  government  and  people  have 
been  stamping  out  the  use  of  opium,  is  a 
present-day  demonstration  of  supply  di- 
rected to  create  a  demand. 

But  a  tobacco  advertiser  is  said  to  have 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
encouraging  the  cigaret  habit  among 
boys  through  his  advertisements  in  a 
current  magazine  sold  almost  entirely  by 
young  boys,  by  saying  that  "the  example 


is  before  the  boys  all  the  time,  so  that 
the  advertising  does  not  suggest  to  them 
something  they  are  not  familiar  with. 
The  great  majority  of  the  male  popula- 
tion use  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another. 
Many  of  the  best  people  in  the  country, 
including  ministers,  are  arrayed  on  the 
side  in  favor  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by 
example  if  not  by  precept." 

Here  unquestionably  is  the  crux  of  the 
vexing  cigaret  problem  as  it  touches 
boys.  Suggestion  there  may  be  through 
advertisement,  but  the  constant  example 
of  their  elders,  the  appeal  of  the  habit 
of  the  "grown-up"  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  factor  in  the  cigaret  addiction 
among  boys. 

"I  rather  hoped  my  boy  wouldn't  be- 
gin smoking,"  a  father  was  heard  to  say 
on  the  train.  "I've  never  smoked  a  great 
deal,  and  hoped  he  wouldn't  at  all,  but 
he  began  at  about  17."  The  father's  ex- 
ample, though  infrequent,  backing  the 
pressure  of  custom,  had  evidently 
counted  for  more  with  the  boy  than  his 
father's  desire. 

The  boy  cigaret  problem  at  present  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  fathers  and  big 
brothers. 

WHAT  A  FAMOUS  BALL  PLAYER  SAYS 
ABOUT  CIGARETS 

American  Youth  (May)  publishes  a 
fac-simile  letter  from  "Home  Run" 
Baker,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Phila- 
delphia "Athletics"  and  is  now  with  the 
New  York  "Yankees."  The  letter  runs 
as  follows : 

Trappe,  Md., 
Feb.  17,  1916. 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Baker, 
Richmond,  Va. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Baker: — Yours  of  the  ISth 
received.  I  am  always  glad  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  boys. 

In  reference  to  cigarettes  and  booze,  I  think 
they  ruin  more  boys  than  anything  I  know  of. 
No  boy  can  be  at  his  best  in  anything  that 
uses  either.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  FRANKLIN  BAKER, 
* 

WHAT  AN  EMPLOYER  SAYS 

We  do  not  employ  young  men  who 
smoke  cigarets. — Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

* 

Limitations  to  Self-Medication  and  Ef- 
forts to  Curb  the  Misuse  of  Narcotic  Drugs 
are  two  helpful  bulletins  issued  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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Tobacco  as  a  Cause  of  Failures  and  Withdrawals  in  One  High  School 

Richard  L.  Sandwick 

IN  the  school  of  which  the  writer  has  sixty-two  boys  who  have  left  school  in 

supervision,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  past  three  years  without  completing 

the  odor  of  tobacco  often  accompanies  their  course,    and    all    the    graduates  of 

low  marks ;    and    furthermore,    that  the  these  years.     The  results  of  the  investi- 

boys  who  come  from  other  high  schools  gation  are    particularly    interesting.     Of 

smelling  of  tobacco,  usually  fail  to  bring  the  graduates  not  one  was  found  to  have 

credit  for  all  the  studies  taken  in  those  been  an  habitual  smoker  while  in  school, 

schools.     It  was  suspected,  also,  that  stu-  Of  the  forty-five  quitters  who  were  inves- 

dent  mortality  might  be  greatest  among  tigated  all    were    habitual    smokers  and 

those  addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit.  none    were    in    good    standing    in    their 

To  get  at  the  facts  in  the  matter  I  had  classes  at  the  time  they  left  school.    The 

one  of  the  students  make  an  investiga-  average  grade  of  these  in  all  studies  was 

tion.     The  task  was  given  him  as  a  piece  60  per  cent,  six  points  below  the  passing 

of  original  research  in  the  class  in  eco-  mark. 

nomics,  the  subject  assigned  being  "The  Of  the    ninety-four    upper-class    boys, 

Efifect  of  Smoking  on  Student  Efficiency."  thirty-eight  were    found    to    be  habitual 

This  young  man  was  chosen  with  some  smokers ;    thirty-six    never    had  smoked, 

care.     He    is    a    senior,    capable,    trust-  and  twenty  had  formerly  smoked  more  or 

worthy  and  an  earnest  worker.     He  does  less,  but  had  abandoned  the  habit.    Their 

not  use  tobacco  himself ;  yet  he  -enjoys  grades  are  as  follows : 

the  confidence  of  all  the  boys  who  smoke.  Non-smokers    83  per  cent 

He  is   the   best   all-round   athlete   in   the  Reformed  smokers  79  per  cent 

school,  captain  of  the  track  team,  quar-  Habitual   smokers    76  per  cent 

terback  on  the  eleven,  and  member  of  the  The  marks  are  in  each  case  an  average 

glee  club.     He    disarms    envy,    however,  of  all  the  marks  received  bv  that  group 

by  working    to    earn    money    to  support  of  students  while  in  the  high  school, 

himself  in  part  while  attending  school.  Of    the    sixty-two    first-year    students, 

The  young  investigator  had  the  privi-  seventeen    were    found    to    be    habitual 

lege  of  moving  about  during  study  peri-  smokers,    forty-one    never    smoked,    and 

ods,  sitting   and    talking   with    the  other  four   had   given   up    the   practice.     Their 

boys  as  he  saw  fit.     The  school  records  grades  when  averaged  are  as  follows : 

of  marks   and   attendance   were   open   to  Non-smokers    84  per  cent 

him;  and  while  he  did  not  disclose  to  me  Reformed  smokers   .  ..82  1-3  per  cent 

the  names  of  any  smokers,  he  had  access  Habitual  smokers  76  per  cent 

to  me  constantly  for  advice  in  the  work.  In  the  case  of  those  students  who  had 
In  each  case  he  assured  the  boy  investi-  recently  learned  to  smoke  it  was  found 
gated  that  the  information  was  for  sta-  that  the  time  of  acquiring  the  habit  was 
tistical  purposes  only,  and  that  he  would  registered  by  a  slump  in  their  marks, 
in  no  case  disclose  the  names  of  smokers.  Their  general  average  before  they  took 
The  smokers  had  confidence  in  these  as-  to  tobacco  had  been  85  per  cent,  while 
surances.  They  freely  told  him  the  facts  afterward  it  fell  to  78  per  cent.  The 
about  their  use  of  tobacco,  and  in  some  average  number  of  smokes  a  day  in- 
cases became  much  interested  in  the  dulged  in  by  the  smokers  as  a  whole  is 
problem_  he_  was  investigating.  But  he  six.  One  young  man  of  twenty  confessed 
took  pains  in  all  cases  to  check  up  the  to  having  smoked  as  many  as  fifty  cigar- 
statements  of  a  boy  by  the  statements  of  ets  in  one  day.  This  young  man,  as  a 
that' boy's  friends,  so  that  he  might  know  result  of  the  investigation,  quit  the  habit, 
that  the  information  he  received  was  and  in  the  following  period  of  six  weeks 
bona-fide.  his   marks   came  up    10  per  cent  on   the 

Sixty-two    boys    were    investigated  in  average, 

the  first-year  class  and  ninety-four  in  the  The  boys  who  are  doing  the  best  work 

second  and  third  and  fourth.    These  com-  in  school  do  not  take  to  smoking.     The 

prised  very   nearly  all  the  boys   now  in  average  grade  of  ten  ranking  highest  is 

school.     In   addition,  he  secured  reliable  90.9  per  cent.     None  of  these  use  tobacco, 

mformation    regarding   forty-five    of   the  The   average   grade   of   the   ten   smokers 
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who  stand  highest  is  78.9  per  cent.  Prob- 
ably the  really  able  and  ambitious  boy 
knows  better  than  to  dissipate  his  ener- 
gies in  this  way.  The  habit  seems  to 
fasten  itself  on  the  less  capable  and  those 
of  average  ability. 

-When  a  boy's  natural  capacity  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  his  making  a  grade  not 
much  above  the  passing  mark,  smoking 
proves  fatal  to  his  educational  progress. 
Such  a  boy  fails  in  his  work  as  soon  as  'he 
takes  to  smoking  and  presently  drops  out 
of  school.  The  habitual  smok'^r  was  sel- 
dom found  to  be  capable  in  the  sports 
and  games  of  the  school.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  in  athletics  to  hold  him  in  school ; 
and  when  he  finds  himself  a  failure  in 
class-work  as  well,  he  abandons  the  at- 
tempt to  get  an  education. 

The  most  striking  figures  which  the 
investigation  disclosed  are  here  sum- 
marized : 

Number                                               Average  Grade 
n  boys  who  have   never  smoked...      84.5 
24  boys  who  have  quit  smoking....      80.5 
55  halDitual  smokers  now  in  school.      76 
45  habitual    smokers    M^ho    have    re- 
cently quit  school    69 

About  half  of  all  the  boys  in  the  high 

school  learn  to  smoke.     Of  these  a  third 

learn  before  entering.  The  others  learned 


in  over  90  per  cent  of  cases  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Many  of  them  took  up 
the  habit  to  kill  time  while  engaged 
either  as  caddies  at  the  golf  clubs  during 
the  waits  between  service,  or  as  ushers 
at  Ravina  Park  during  intervals  between 
concerts.  Probably  one-third  of  the  boys 
smoke  cigarets.  Those  who  have  had  the 
habit  a  long  time  smoke  pipes.  The  boys 
are  not  made  sick  by  the  tobacco ;  but 
all  acknowledge  that  it  is  harmful. 

In  seeking  reasons  why  high  school 
boys  so  frequently  fail  in  their  work  and 
why  they  drop  out  of  school  in  such  large 
numbers,  school  men  have  probably  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  ex- 
tent and  evil  of  the  use  of  tobacco  among 
students.  During  the  period  of  growth 
when  there  is  often  a  general  break-up 
of  the  nervous  and  physical  organization 
of  adolescents,  and  when  the  heart  is  so 
often  irregular  in  its  action,  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  particularly  injurious.  Its 
baneful  effects  are  immediately  apparent 
in  less  of  mental,  moral  and  physical 
tone.  By  it  the  boy  is  unfitted  to  succeed 
either  at  work  or  at  play. — The  School 
Review  (Nov.,  1912).  Republished  in 
The  Scientific  Temperance  Journal  by 
request. 


THE   LIQUOR   PROBLEM  IN   RUSSIA. 

By  William  E.  Johnson.  This  is  not  a  mere 
traveler's  compilation  of  facts  about  Russia's 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  thoroughly  readable 
book  is  devoted  to  an  illuminative  treatment 
of  the  historical  development  of  Russia  into 
which  the  history  of  the  drink  problem  fits  in 
its  logical  place.  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  Russia 
the  year  before  the  prohibition  of  vodka  was 
decreed.  He  has  given  a  valuable  account  of 
the  forces  and  influence  which  were  at  work 
preparing  the  way  for  the  epoch-making  event 
of  1914.  Six  months  before  the  war  the  im- 
perial government  had  announced  a  reversal 
of  its  policy  of  encouraging  the  sale  of  vodka 
and  over  800  communities  had  exercised  the 
power  granted  them  of  banishing  the  spirits 
shops.  The  actual  prohibition  of  vodka  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  war  but  it  was  the 
logical  culmination  of  the  swift  moving  pre- 
ceding events.  The  story  of  Russia  and  its 
dealings  with  the  liquor  question  including  the 
early  results  of  prohibition  is  carried  up  to 
March,  1915.  This  is  a  book  with  which  every 
student  of  the  modern  development  of  the  al- 
cohol question  ought  to  be  familiar.  Not  the 
least  of  its  good  points  are  its  illustrations. 


Westerville,  Ohio:  The  American  Issue 
Publishing  Co.,  230  pp.     $1  postpaid. 

RUSSIAN  PROHIBITION.  By  Ernest 
Gordon.  The  story  of  temperance  reform  in 
Russia  so  ably  told  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  The 
Liquor  Problem  in  Russia  is  carried  on  and 
brought  quite  up  to  date  by  Ernest  Gordon 
who  visited  Russia  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1915. 
A  long  residence  in  Scandinavia,  a  reading  and 
speaking  knowledge  of  several  languages,  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  the  university  men 
and  statesmen  in  various  European  countries 
have  given  this  author  exceptional  opportun- 
ities for  becoming  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Europe 
which  he  brilliantly  portrayed  in  his  volume 
of  that  title  in  1913. 

The  present  little  volume  on  Russia  is  writ- 
ten in  Mr.  Gordon's  usual  terse,  compact  style 
with  not  a  word  lost  on  non-essentials  but 
with  vivid  portrayal  of  the  conditions  and 
opinions  concerning  Russian  prohibition  which 
he  found  in  Russia.  Official  reports  of_  all 
kinds — medical,  industrial,"  financial,  religious 
reflect  many  standpoints  of  observation  and 
give  the  reader  a  succession  of  flashlight  pic- 
tures of  the  changed  conditions  under  the 
prohibition  of  vodka.     The  footnotes  even  are 
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full  of  information,  while  the  appendix  con- 
tains the  striking  article  by  Dr.  Anton  Karl- 
gren,  editor  of  the  Swedish  paper,  Dagens 
Nyheter,  who  was  an  uncompromising  foe  of 
prohibition  in  Sweden,  who  went  to  Russia 
prepared  to  scoff  at  prohibition  and  its  en- 
forcement but  who  confessed  himself  pro- 
foundly impressed  both  by  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  he  found  and  by  the  thoroughness 
of  enforcement. 

The  appendix  has  also  translations  of  the 
important  statement  by  the  leading  medical 
society  of  Russia  and  the  petition  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Greek  Church  for  continued 
Prohibition. 

These  two  books  on  Russia  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Gordon  are  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  present  situation  in  Russia  and 
also  of  the  forces  at  work  against  alcohol 
which  may  be  reckoned  upon  in  the  world 
struggle  against  it. 

Westerville,  Ohio:  The  American  Issue 
Publishing  Company.    80  pp.    25  cents. 


GOOD    UP-TO-DATE    LITERATURE    ON 
THE  ALCOHOL  QUESTION 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  (25 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,)  has  some  excellent  leaf- 
lets and  pamphlets  which  it  will  send  free  in 
reasonable   quantities,  as  the  following: 

Fullerton:     Booze   and   Baseball. 
Wilson:  Is  Moderate  Drinking  Justified? 
Statement   of   Prof.   Irving   Fisher. 
Theiss:   The   People   versus   Alcohol. 

The  Scientific    Temperance    Federation    (36 

Bromfield  St.,  Boston,)  has  a  new  "Interna- 
tional Series"  of  pamphlets  which  every  se- 
rious student  of  the  question  will  find  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  They  represent  some  of 
the  best  European  anti-alcohol  literature,  first- 
hand accounts  of  experiments,  etc.,  most  of 
which  has  not  been  available  before  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  United  States.  The  series  includes 
the  following  pamphlets  at  the  price  of  10c 
each,  or  $1  per  set: 

1.  Bunge:     The  Alcohol   Question. 

2.  Kraepelin:  The  University  Student  and 
the   Alcohol   Question. 

3.  Smith:     Alcohol  and  Mental  Work. 

4.  Vandervelde:  The  Attitude  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  Toward  the  Alcohol  Ques- 
tion. 

5.  Wlassak:  The  Influence  of  Alcohol  Upon 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain. 

6.  Ploetz:  The  Influence  of  Alcohol  Upon 
the  Race. 

7.  Gruber:     Race  Welfare. 

8.  Laitinen:  Experimental  Tests  of  the  In- 
fluence of  Alcohol  on  Ofifsprmg. 

9.  Strehler:  The  Alcohol  Question  in  the 
Light  of  Social  Ethics. 

10.  Stehr:  Industrial  Phases  of  the  Alcohol 
Question. 

11.  Vogt:     The  Causes  of  Alcoholism. 

12.  Gonser:  Alcohol  and  Crime. 

The  National  Temperance  Union  (703  Wid-' 
ener  Building,   Philadelphia)   has  a  new  pam- 
phlet,  "Six   Lessons   on    Educational   Temper- 
ance," a  simple  study  course  for  Young  Peo- 


ple's Societies  with  suggestions  for  work  and 
a  special  plan   for  leaders   of  classes,   7   cents. 

The    United    Society   of  Christian  Endeavor 

(31  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston)  supplements  the 
"Six  Lessons"  by  a  leaflet,  "The  Challenge  of 
Constructive  Citizenship."  It  outlines  some 
definite,  practical  temperance  plans.  Sample 
sent  for  a  stamp. 

The  Temperance  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (Topeka,  Kan.)  has  two 
especially  practical  folders  on  methods  of  edu- 
cational work: 

Wilson:      Leaflets    as   Ammunition. 

Temperance  Work  for  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Arnerican  Issue  Publishing  Co.  (Wester- 
ville, Ohio)  has  a  series  of  labor  leaflets  by 
Dr.  Charles  Stelzle.     Price  12  cents  per  100: 

Do  Liquor  Workers  Have  Steady  Jobs? 

Booze  Bill  Equals  Earnings  of  All  American 
Trade  Unionists. 

Whv  Drinking  Men  Are  a  Menace  to  Labor. 

The  Curse  of  Liquor  Upon  Those  Who 
Make  and  Sell  It   (Comparative  Death  Rates.) 

Buying  Booze  or  Bread:  How  It  Affects 
Industry. 

Liquor  Investments  Transferred  to  Other 
Industries  Means  Greater  Prosperity  for 
Workers. 

What  $1,000,000  Invested  in  Certain  Indus- 
tries Will  Do  for  the  Working  Man. 

Who  Lose  Their  Jobs  on  Account  of  the 
Liquor   Business? 

Liquor  Responsible  for  the  Drug  Habit. 

Harvard  Medical  Instructors 

(Concluded  from  Page  243) 

Alcohol  is  rarely  helpful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. — Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin, 
Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physics. 

I  believe  that  the  trend  of  teaching  in 
Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  grow- 
ing less  favorable  of  late  years  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  far  less  used  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago. — Dr.  James  J.  Putnam, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. 

Regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  in  medi- 
cal practice,  I  very  rarely  use  it.  At  the 
Baptist  Hospital  I  have  not  ordered  it  for 
a  patient  for  several  years.  At  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  in  the  out- 
patient department  I  never  prescribe  it. 
— Dr.  George  S.  C.  Badger,  Assistant  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

* 

An  engineer  says  that  the  usual  life  of 
a  locomotive  is  thirty  years.  Perhaps  it 
would  live  longer  if  it  didn't  smoke  so 
much. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied : 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  numerous  requests  we  receive  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep   speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  lOO 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on : 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Stereopticon  Slides  for  Schools  on  Tobacco 


1.  PICTURE 

2.  DRAWING 

3.  DIAGRAM 

4.  DIAGRAM 

5.  PICTURE 

6.  DIAGRAM 

7.  DIAGRAM 

8.  DIAGRAM 


(Based   on   Experiments   and  Actual   Experience) 

Play  Ball.     Connie  Mack  on  Cigaret  Smoking  in  Baseball   Teams. 

Tobacco  and  Muscle  Efficiency.     Experiments  by  Lombard  at   Clark   Univ. 

(3   colors)    Physical   Development  and   Tobacco.     Seaver's   Studies  at  Yale. 

(colored)    Scholarship    and    Tobacco..    Seaver's    Studies    at  Yale. 

Tobacco  and  Eyes  and  Nerves.  Improvement  in  Writing  in  Boy  Smokers 
after   cigarets   were   stopped    (New  Zealand   School  Jour.) 

(3  colors)  Smoking  as  a  Handicap  to  College  Men  in  Athletics  and  Scholar- 
ship.     Clarke   Studies  at   Clark    College. 

(2  colors)  College  Records,  Physical  and  Mental,  of  Ten  Non-Smokers  and 
of  Ten  Men  who  began  to  smoke  after  entering  college.  Clarke  Studies  at 
..  Clark    College. 

(colored)  College  Foot-Ball  Try-outs  and  Scholarship  in  Smokers  and  Non- 
Smokers.     Pack  Studies  based  on  reports  from  twelve  colleges  and  universities. 
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EDITORS'  NOTE 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Journal  ordinarily  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  scientific  and  social  aspects  of  the  alcohol  question. 
The  facts  presented  in  the  following-  pages  are  of  so  much  importance 
as  they  touch  all  phases  of  the  alcohol  question,  that  the  editors  have 
felt  justified  in  devoting  the  entire  number  to  their  presentation. 
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Debated  Points  on  the  Drink  Problem 

THE  Allied  Temperance  Organizations  of  Massachusetts,  a  federation  representing  seven- 
teen state  and  national  temperance  organizations  having  headquarters  in  Massachusetts, 
appointed  a  committee  in  March,  1916,  to  examine  the  articles  on  the  alcohoi  question 
uy  Mr.  John  Koren,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  winter  of  1915-16.  The  committee 
was  to  report  what  inaccuracies  appeared,  if  any,  in  the  articles  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  action  concerning  the  articles  was  advisable. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Secretary  of  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Federation;  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon  League;  Rev.  Warren  P.  Landers,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstin- 
ence Society. 

The  report  of  the  committee  showed  so  many  points  at  which  the  statements  in  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Koren  were  either  inaccurate  or,  only  partly  true,  conveyed  inaccurate  im- 
pressions, that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the  report.  It  is  believed  that  many 
of  the  facts  it  presents  will  not  only  be  useful  in  correcting  certain  statements  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  articles,  but  will  be  of  general  interest  in  the  information  they  present  concerning  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  movement  against  alcohol,  especially  as  to  the  operation,  results 
and  prospects  of  two  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  alcohol  question — the  Scandinavian 
Company  System  of  selling  spirits  and  the  prohibition  system  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and,  in 
part,  of  Russia. 


Introduction 


A  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  alcohol 
question  by  Mr.  John  Koren  ap- 
peared in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
November  and  December,  191 5,  January, 
February  and  April,  1916.  They  were 
announced  by  the  publishers  as  a  series 
in  which  Mr.  Koren  would  "bring  his 
wide  knowledge  of  the  facts"  and  his 
"dispassionate  judgment  to  bear  upon  a 
subject  of  increasing  importance"  (Nov. 
p.  5),  a  discussion  "truthful  to  fact,  fair 
in  inference,"  by  "an  author  who  has 
studied  the  question  not  to  prove  a  hy- 
pothesis but  to  find  the  truth"   (Dec). 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  this  an- 
nouncement that  the  present  article  ap- 
proaches the  Koren  contributions.  Mr. 
Koren  has  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
liquor  question,  and  his  articles  written, 
according  to  the  publishers  (Feb.  1916), 
"in  the  interests  of  temperance  rather 
than  of  prohibition,"  are  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  plan  and  a  criticism 
of  prohibition.  Anyone  is  at  liberty  to 
advance  a  theory  or  to  suggest  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  evils  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but 
to  win  support  it  must  have  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  facts.     Hence,  it  is  with  some 


of  Mr.  Koren's  "facts"  rather  than  with 
his  theory  that  the  present  article  will 
chiefly  deal. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  definite- 
ness  in  dealing  with  certain  portions  of 
the  articles,  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  author  by  name,  but  such  refer- 
ences are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "person- 
alities." They  merely  indicate  specific- 
ally points  at  which  the  author  fails  to 
give  his  readers  the  full  or  accurate  in- 
formation needed  to  judge  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan  he  offers  for  dealing 
with  the  liquor  problem. 

Necessarily  many  topics  must  be  left 
untouched  concerning  which  much  could 
be  said  in  reply.  Only  those  have  been 
selected  which  have  a  bearing  upon  Mr. 
Koren's  main  argument,  viz.,  that  prohi- 
bition is  unsuccessful  and  that  the  pri- 
vate company  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
where  it-  exists,  under  a  graded  system  of 
taxation  designed  to  discourage  the  use 
of  the  stronger  liquors,  substituting  the 
use  of  drinks  of  smaller  alcoholic  con- 
tent, beer  and  light  wines,  offers  the 
largest  prospect  of  reducing  the  evils  of 
alcohol. 
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I.     Early  Prohibition  Legislation 

[The  assumption  by  Mr.  Koren  that  the  early  prohibition  laws  were  not  supported  by 
real  majorities  or  that  the  benefits  promised  did  not  materialize  ignores  (1)  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  laws  in  the  states  he  mentions  never  went  into  effect  at  all  or  were  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional or  were  not  truly  prohibition  laws  and  (2)  the  changes  which  affected  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  electorate  during  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  period.] 

All  students  of  the  temperance  reform  tablishment  in  the  state  of  powerful 
in  America  will  probably  agree  that  the  liquor  manufacturing  interests, 
early  prohibitory  laws  enacted  between  Maine  still  retains  its  law. 
1850  and  i860  were  the  climax  of  the  first  Iowa  (1884)  strengthened  its  law,  and 
period  of  the  temperance  movement,  though  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Koren  says, 
Looking  back  upon  them  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  some  twenty  years  Iowa's  "Mulct 
that  the  legislation  was  not  fully  followed  Law"  in  a  measure  contravened  the  pro- 
up  by  the  educational  and  other  meas-  hibitory  measure,  it  is  also  true — and  this 
ures  that  were  needed  to  secure  its  full  fact  he  does  not  mention — that  Iowa  re- 
results  and  its  universal  permanency.  pealed  the  Mulct  law  more  than  a  year 

But  this  does  not  mean,  as  asserted  by  ago   (Jan.,   1915),  restoring  the  prohibit- 

Mr.  Koren  (Nov.  p.  589),  that  the  repeal  ory  law  in  full  strength, 

of  the  early  prohibition  laws  is  "sufficient  Ohio   is    named    as    one  of  the  states 

evidence   that  the   majorities  behind  the  "compromising  with  their  conscience"  by 

law  were  more  or  less  fictitious  or  that  passing  a  tax  law  in  contravention  of  the 

the   benefits   promised   did   not   material-  constitutional  law. 

ize."     Such    a    statement    completely  ig-  This  is  partly  true,  but  the  exact  facts 

nores  certain  important  facts  which  had  should  be  understood.     Ohic*  never  had 

a   vital   bearing   on   the   prohibition   his-  a  clear-cut  prohibition  law,  forbidding  all 

tory  of  1855-1880.  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks.     The  constitu- 

Facts      Concerning      Early      P'rohibitory  tional  provision  adopted  in  185 1  undoubt- 

Laws  edly  with  this  intent  did  not  prohibit  the 

There  were    twelve    states    named  by  traffic,  but  prohibited  the  granting  of  a 

Mr.  Koren  as  enacting  prohibitory  laws  license  to    traffic    in    intoxicating  liquors, 

between     1850     and     i860.     The    Illinois  while  the  legislature  was  empowered  to 

law  included  a  referendum,  was  defeated,  "provide  against  the  evils  resulting  there- 

and  therefore,  to  all  practical  purposes,  from." 

never  existed.'     The  law  of  Indiana  was  The  result  was  that  anyone  could  sell 

declared  unconstitutional.  liquor.     There    was    no    prohibitory  law 

The  New    York    law    went  into  effect  and    no    license   law.     The    consequences 

July  4,  1855,  ^^^  was  pronouticed  uncon-  were  naturally  bad.     The  legislature,  act- 

stitutional  March  29,  1856.     Even  in  this  ing  under  the  authority  granted  by  the 

short    period     its     beneficial     results    ap-  amendment  to   provide  against  the  evils 

peared.     Governor  M.  H.  Clark  in  his  ad-  of   the   traffic,   passed   various   regulative 

dress  to  the  legislature   (Jan.,  1856)   said  laws.     In    1854  it  prohibited  the   sale  of 

of  the  law :    "The  influence  is  visible  in  liquors  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 

a  marked  diminution  of  the  evils  which  which  was  ver}^  far  from  full  prohibition, 

it  sought  to  remedy. "2  Finally,    a    generation    after   the    original 

Michigan's    constitution,    1850,    simply  law  was  adopted,  the  legislature  devised 

prohibited  granting  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  means,  in  1886,  of  taxing  the  traffic  which, 

It  did  not  prohibit  the  selling.     The  pro-  while  conforming  technically  to  constitu- 

hibition  law  enacted  in  1855  was  modified  tional  provisions,  in  reality  amounted  to 

in   1861   to  allow  the  sale  of  beer,  wine  licensing  the    traffic.     Thus    Ohio  never 

and  cider.     Prohibition  under  such  a  law  had  a  prohibitory  law  in  its  proper  sense, 

might  be  expected  to  give  unsatisfactory  and  the  legislative  course  pursued  in  the 

results. 3  eighties  was  undoubtedly  affected  by  the 

New  Hampshire's  law  prohibited  only  same  influences  which   resulted  in  over- 

the  sale,  not  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  turning   prohibition   in    several    states   to 

beverages.     This    made   possible   the    es-  which  reference  will  shortly  be  made. 

— - —   rr,      -n    ,     r  -r.                    o,,  Four  statcs,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 

1  J.ees:    lext-1'ook   oi    1  emperance,    p.    231.  

2  Dorchester :    The    IJquor    Problem,    pp.    306-307. 

3  Cyclopaed'a     of     Temperance     and     Prohibition,     pp.  4  Cyclopaedia     of     Temperance     and     Prohibition :     pp. 

9R,    315    (digest   of  laws).  98,    334,   335    (digests   of   laws)                             » 
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setts,  Connecticut  and  Nebraska,  repealed 
their  laws  between  1863  and  1881.  That 
these  laws  would  not  have  been  repealed 
had  public  sentiment  continued  fully  to 
support  them  is  true,  but  Mr.  Koren  fails 
to  record  any  of  the  following  important 
factors  operating  to  bring  about  the 
change : 
Forces   Operating  Against  Prohibition 

The  very  dates  of  enactment  of  these 
twelve  laws  are  significant  of  the  times 
in  which  the  legislation  was  born.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  decade  1850-1860 
calls  up  a  vision  of  national  life  and  in- 
terests already  shadowed  by  another 
great  moral  and  political  issue — slavery. 

The  early  prohibition  movement  had 
relatively  little  of  the  scientific,  social, 
economic  and  industrial  elements  which 
are  its  strength  today.  Its  motive  was 
largely  ethical ;  its  practical  relation  to 
the  new  issue  was  not  clearly  discerned. 
Before  it  had  time  to  settle  into  its  place 
as  established  law,  the  nation  was  swept 
into  the  whirlpool  "of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  the  Civil  War  and  the  recon- 
struction period,  which  diverted  atten- 
tion, money  and  effort  from  org"anized 
temperance  work.  In  the  one  great  moral 
struggle  there  was  a  feeling  that  other 
issues  should  be  subordinated  to  it. 

The  war  decade  brought  other  changes. 
Taxation  of  the  liquor  traffic  became  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government  and 
the  revenue  argument  became  a  strong 
appeal  against  entire  abolition  of  the  traf- 
fic. The  levying  of  a  federal  tax  tended 
to  drive  out  the  sihall  dealer.  The  liquor 
business  became  thoroughly  organized  on 
a  large  scale  and  aggressive  in  seeking 
to  break  down  existing  restrictive  legis- 
lation. 

The  liquor  used  in  the  army  sent  home 
thousands  of  men  addicted  to  drink  and 
consequently  unfavorable  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  liquor  or  to  the  strict  enforcement 
of  liquor  laws. 

A  change  in  population  occurred.  Ex- 
cept in  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  up 
to  1850  and  very  much  later,  there  was 
no  marked  temperance  movement  in  Eu- 
rope. The  foreign.-born  population  in 
the  North  trebled  in  actual  numbers  be- 
tween 1850  and  1880;  its  percentage  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  section  in- 
creased between   1850  and   1880  from   14 

5  Dorchester:    The    Liquor    Problem,   pp.    400,    401. 


to  ~i8.5  Without  any  prejudice  against 
the  foreign-born,  the  historical  fact  re- 
mains that  "the  infusion  of  such  large 
classes  of  people  accustomed  from  time 
immernorial  to  the  free-and-easy  drinking 
customs  of  Europe  must  necessarily 
greatly  modify  the  aspects  of  many  of 
our  communities.  Many  of  these  new- 
comers became  not  only  conspicuous 
liquor  drinkers,  but  also  our  principal 
liquor-sellers.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
out  of  8,034  places  licensed  and  un- 
licensed where  liquor  was  sold,  only  205 
were  in  the  hands  of  Americans. "s 

The  beer  invasion,  advocacy  of  the  al- 
cohol-a-food  theory,  especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  used  to  weaken  confidence 
in  prohibition  as  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

As  a  result  of  these  combined  factors, 
enforcement  of  prohibition  laws  did  be- 
come lax.''  A  generation  of  men  had 
grown  up  who  did  not  know  the  experi- 
ence of  their  fathers  which  had  resulted 
in  the  early  prohibition  legislation. 
Hence,  to  the  other  forces  against  pro- 
hibition were  added  those  who  were  led 
to  believe  that  better  results  could  be  ob- 
tained under  some  form  of  license  or  lo- 
cal option. 

All  these  are  facts  which  enter  into 
the  history  of  early  prohibition  legisla- 
tion. There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  state  after  state  the  legislation  was 
productive  of  good  results.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth  to  superficially  explain 
what  happened  by  the  assertion  that  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  is  "evidence  that  the 
majorities  behind  them  were  more  or  less 
of  a  fictitious  character  or  that  the  bene- 
fits promised  did  not  materialize." 

6The  natural  effect  of  the  leavening  of  so 
many  minds  with  such  ideas  (the  doctrine  that 
alcohol  is  a  food,  that  beer  should  not  be 
classed  with  spirits)  and  the  large  increase  of 
the  foreign  element,  was  to  develop  senti- 
ments opposed  to  the  prohibitory  laws  and 
their  enforcement.  .  .  .  Besides,  a  new  gen- 
eration had  come  forward  who  reached  the 
functions  of  citizenship  at  a  time  when  the 
prohibitory  laws  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
knew  them  only  as  weak  and  comparatively 
inoperative.  They  naturall}'-  looked  for  some 
change  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things. 
The  advocacy  of  license  was  plausible.  The 
younger  class  of  voters  had  not  passed 
through  what  their  fathers  had.  .  .  .  Led  by 
specious  pleadings,  prohibition  was  discarded. 

— Dorchester:  The  Liquor  Problem,  pp,  392- 
407. 
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II.     Prohibition  and  Liquor  Production  and  Consumption 

[Comparison  of  statistics  for  the  period  1900-1907  with  that  of  special  prohibition  activ- 
ity, 1907-1914,  showing  during  the  latter  a  marked  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
consumption  of  all  liquors,  in  the  total  production  and  consumption  of  spirits,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  malt  liquors;  an  actual  decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  liquors  combined, 
of  spirits  and  of  malt  liquors. 

The  use  of  distilled  liquors  not  invited  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drinks  milder  as  to  al- 
cohol, as  appears  from  statistics  of  their  consumption  at  various  periods. 

The  effect  of  heavy  immigration  from  drinking  countries  upon  American  liquor  con- 
sumption  recognized  by  authorities   on   immigration.] 


In  his  critique  of  prohibition  Mr.  Ko- 
ren  claims  (Nov.  p.  591)  that  it  cannot 
be  "truly  effective"  because  there  has 
been  "a  steady  upward  movement  of 
production  of  intoxicants"  and  again 
(Apr.  p.  526)  he  refers  to  the  "remark- 
able upward  trend  in  the  consumption  of 
liquor  during  the  past  decade."  As  evi- 
dence for  the  first  statement,  he  cites  sta- 
tistics of  1900,  1905,  1910  and  1914. 

Marked    Changes    Accompanying    Prohi- 
bition Activity 

The  figures,  when  fairly  analyzed,  do 
not  correspond  to  his  description  of  the 
"upward  movement"  of  liquor  produc- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  this  period  of  fif- 
teen years  began  the  recent  period  of 
increased  prohibition  activity.  Up  to 
1907  there  were  only  three  prohibition 
states.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
there  were  eight,  and  eleven  other  states 
were  preparing  to  enact  the  prohibitory 
laws  passed  in  1914  and  1915.  At  the 
same  time  dry  territory  was  greatly  in- 
creasing in  the  local  option  states. 

Considering  the  liquor  statistics  with 
these  facts  in  mind,  we  find  that  instead 
of  a  "steady"  upward  movement  from 
1900  to  1914,  a  marked  change  took  place 
after  1907,  shown  by  the  following  table : 

1.  Total  consumption   of  all  liquors.' 

1900-1907. .. .49      per  cent  increase 
*  1907-1914. ...  11      per  cent  increase 

2.  Total  spirits  withdrawn  for  consumption 
using  the  table  from  which  Mr.  Koren 
drew  his  figures. ^ 

1900-1907. .. .44      per  cent  increase 
1907-1914....    1.5  per  cent  increase 

3.  Total  production  of  fermented  liquors  us- 
ing the  table  from  which  Mr.  Koren  drew 
his   figures. 2 

1900-1907 48      per  cent  increase 

1907-1914. ...  13.7  per  cent  increase 

4.  Per  capita  consumption  of  all  liquors. i 

1900-1907 5.03    gallons    increase 

1907-1914 29  gallons  decrease. 

The    per    capita    consumption    of    all 
liquors  has  never  but  once    (1911)   since 
1907  reached  the  consumption  of  1907. 
The  Commissioner    of    Internal  Reve- 


1  U.    S.    Statistical    Abstract,    1914,   p.    S12. 

2  U.   S.    Statistical   Abstract,    1914,   p.    170. 


nue  (Rept.  1915,  p.  11)  noting  a  decrease 
in  revenue  from  distilled  spirits,  says : 

"The  falling  off  in  this  class  of  spirits 
(beverage)  is  doubtless  attributable  in  a 
large  rheasure  to  the  prohibition  laws 
enacted  in  many  of  the  states.  .  .  Under 
the  conditions  noted,  no  material  in- 
crease in  revenue  from  distilled  spirits 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  Indeed,  a  gradual 
decrease  in  annual  receipts  from  this 
source,  in  consequence  of  the  state  prohi- 
bition laws,  may,  I  think,  be  safely  pre- 
dicted."* 

Per    Capita    Statistics    as    an    Index    of 
Conditions 

In  passing,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  use  of  the  figures  showing  per 
capita  consumption.  This  method,  Mr. 
Koren  declares  (Nov.  p.  591).  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  the  failure  of  prohibition, 
is  "not  only  ignorant  but  absurd  as  a  test 
of  the  status  of  temperance."  But  when 
he  wishes  to  prove  the  benefits  of-  the 
company  system  in  Sweden,  he  freely 
uses  per  capita  figures  (Dec.  p.  749).  If 
it  is  an  "ignorant  and  absurd  method"  in 
one  case,  it  is  in  the  other.  If  it  is  per- 
missible to  use  them  in  discussing  the 
company  system,  it  is  permissible  to  use 
them  in  discussing  prohibition,  and  when 
they  are  so  used,  they  show  that  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  liquors  have 
been    slowing   up    during   the    period    of 

""'Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  some  newspapers 
giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  internal  revenue  receipts  from  spirits  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  have 
interpreted  this  as  meaning  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion  of   spirits. 

The  Secretary  of  ll;e  Treasur3',  however,  states  that 
this  increase  "is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  effective 
enforceinent  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits.  It  is  estimated  that  through  the  campaign  of 
the  Treasury  Department  against  underguaging,  eciualiz- 
ing  and  blockading  in  distilleries  the  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  increased  by  probably  $5,000,000  an- 
nually." In  other  words,  the  increase  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing revenue  that  ough*  to  have  been  paid  before.  The 
war  also  has  interfered  with  normal  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  international  comme'-ce  in  spirits  in  ways 
likely  to  increase  the  revenue  from  spirits  w'thout  sig- 
nifying any  increase  ir.  home  consumption  in  distilled 
liquors.  The  statistics  of  this  article  dealing  with  pro- 
duction and  consumption  end  with  June  30,  1914,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  were  therefore  unaffected 
by  the   abnormal   trade   conditions   produced  by   the   war. 
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prohibition  activity    instead    of  showing 
"a  steady  upward  movement." 
Prohibiting    Beer    Does    Not    Stimulate 
Whisky  Using 

Again,  reference  is  made  to  "the  dis- 
quieting rise  in  the  production  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  during  the  years  in  which 
the  most  notable  victories  for  state  and 
local  prohibition  were  won"  (Feb.  p. 
200),  as  proof  that  forbidding  the  sale  of 
"non-injurious  fermented  drinks  invites 
the  use  of  the  most  dangerous  intoxi- 
cants." 

Mr.  Koren  does  not  specify  what  these 
"years"  are,  but  the  period  beginning 
1907  would  probably  be  accepted  as  the 
one  best  answering  his  description. 

A  rise  in  production  of  distilled  liquors 
proves  absolutely  nothing.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  figures  for  the  production 
of  distilled  liquor  are  no  criterion  what- 
ever of  its  consumption  because  the  fed- 
eral government  compels  the  manufac- 
turer after  eight  years  to  withdraw 
liquors  from  storage  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses whether  there  is  a  demand  for 
these  liquors  or  not. 

But  even  taking  the  figures  of  produc- 
tion they  are  not  "disquieting,"  for  they 
show  that  between  1900  and  1907  the  to- 
tal production  of  spirits  increased  59  per 
cent,  while  between  1907  and  1914  it  only 
increased  4  per  cent.^ 

The  total  consumption  of  distilled 
liquors,  as  already  stated,  increased,  1900- 
1907,  44  per  cent;  from  1907  to  1914  only 
1.5  per  cent.^ 

The  per  capita  consumption  figures 
show  that  between  the  years  1900-1907 
there  was  an  increase  of  spirits  of  23  per 
cent;- between  1907  and  1914  there  was  a 
decrease  of  7.5  per  cent.^ 

Even  taking  the  consumption  of  spirits 
by  periods,  the  record  of  the  seven  years 
since  1907  fails  to  reveal  a  "disquieting 
rise,"  as  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding periods  of  the  same  length  of 
time. 3 

Average  total  consumption  spirits  (millions 
of  gallons) 

1894-1900....   82 

1901-1907.... 119     increase  45  per  cent 
1908-1914....  135     increase  13  per  cent 
Average  per  capita  consumption  spirits 
Period      Gallons 
1894-1900....  1.15 

1901-1907.. ..1.43     increase  24  per  cent 
1908-1914.... 1.43     no  increase 
Thus  the  facts  fail  absolutely  to  sup- 
port the    claim    of    a    "disquieting  rise" 


either  in  the  production  or  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits,  and  by  so  much  disprove 
the  further  claiih  (Feb.  p.  200)  that  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  non-injurious  fer- 
mented drinks  invites  the  use  of  the  most 
dangerous  intoxicants,  and  (Feb.  p.  204) 
that  the  present  system  of  imposts  "puts 
a  premium  on  the  sale  of  hard  liquors." 

If  this  is  true,  the  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  should  increase  faster  than 
that  of  malt  liquors.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  1850  the  total  consumption  of 
spirits  has  multiplied  2.8  times,  while 
that  of  wine  has  multiplied  8.6  times,  and 
of  malt  liquors  57  times !  Since  1870  the 
total  consumption  of  spirits  has  not  quite 
doubled,  but  that  of  wine  is  four  times 
as  great  as  in  1870,  and  that  of  malt 
liquors  is  over  nine  times  as  great.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1914  wine  and  malt 
liquors  showed  an  increase  respectively 
in  total  consumption  of  79  and  68  per 
cent,  spirits  of  only  50  per  cent,  and  the 
larger  part  of  this  increase,  as  already 
shown,  occurred  before  the  period  of 
special   prohibition  activity. 

The  figures  are  even  more  startling 
when  per  capita  consumption  is  com- 
pared by  two  decades,  taking  for  the  first 
a  decade  soon  after  the  Civil  War:' 

1871-1880  1905-1914 
Gallons     Gallons 

Av.    Spirits    consumption 1.39  1.44 

Av.  Malt  Liquors  consumption.. 6.93  19.92 

There  is  nothing  here  to  prove  that 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  fermented  drinks 
encourages  the  sale  of  spirits.  The  in- 
crease in  fermented  drinks  is  explainable 
on  other  grounds  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

There  is  a  reason,  moreover,  for  legis- 
lation against  liquors  of  low  alcoholic 
content. 

The  history  of  temperance  legislation 
shows  that  it  is  not  altogether  fear  of  the 
small  amount  of  alcohol  that  these  liquors 
contain  which  leads  to  radical  legisla- 
tion ;  there  is  actual  experience  of  having 
the  stronger  drinks  brought  or  sent  in  by 
unscrupulous  makers  or  sellers  under  the 
guise  of  "small  beer."  This  is  not  theory 
but  experience.     (See  also  pp.  261,  291.) 

Immigration  and  Drink  Consumption 

Perhaps  to  forestall  one  possible  ex- 
planation for  any  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor,  A/[r.  Koren  remarks 
(Nov.  p.  591)  that  it  is  not  "creditable  to 
blame  the  influx  of  immigrants  (for  such 

3  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract:  1914,  p.  512:  1911,  p.  572. 
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increase  in  alcohol  as  occurred)  especially 
when  one  recalls  that  those  of  recent 
years  belong  largely  to  the  abstemious 
races  of  Europe." 

In  this  statement,  he  is  at  odds  with 
some  of  the  best  informed  students  of  the 
immigrant  question.  The  late  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, writing  for  a  German  publication, 
Die  Alkoholfrage  (1913),  said: 

A  result  of  the  persistent  educational  work 
(in  the  United  States),  has  been  that  a  vast 
multitude  of  persons  has  grown  up  who  never 
tasted  strong  drink.  It  is  not  without  signif- 
icance that  millions  of  persons,  among  the 
most  energetic,  vigorous  and  healthy  people, 
in  the  world,  have  learned  by  experience  that 
alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  good  digestion 
and  to  sustained  labor  of  muscles  and  brain. 
Here  is  a  vast  laboratory  experiment  which 
has  been  voluntarily  tried  by  a  great  popula- 
tion; and  it  must  have  a  scientific  value  in 
this  discussion.  .  .  . 

Since  about  1845  the  immigration  from 
Gerniany,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  later  from  Italy  and  the  Slavic  countries 
has  caused  a  counter  movement.  The  immi- 
grants bring  with  them  the  drinking  customs 
of  Europe;  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  all 
over  again  to  persuade  these  new  citizens  of 
the  virtues  of  total  abstinence.  It  would  be 
a  social  disgrace  in  the  older  American  popu- 
lation to  grow  rich  as  a  brewer  or  distiller. 
The  foreign  immigrants,  many  of  them  worthy 
and  honorable  citizens,  have  none  of  these 
scruples  or  prejudice,  and  among  them  a 
brewer  or  saloonkeeper  is  often  a  highly 
respected  leader.  They  regard  the  total 
abstainer  as  eccentric  and  the  prohibitionist 
as  a  fanatical  and  unjust  "enemy  of  personal 
liberty." 

With  these  immigrants  has  been  imported 
the  extensive  use  of  beer,  in  place  of  the 
stronger  liquors,  whisky  and  brandy,  although 
the  latter  are  still  widely  used. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  who  knows 
the  immigration  situation  thoroughly, 
speaking  of  the  Slav  immigrants  (The 
Immigrant  Tide:  Its  Ebb  and  Flow),  says.' 

That  phase  of  the  struggle  which  is  directed 
against  the  saloon  the  new-comer  does  not 
understand.  We  are  astonished  when  we  find 
him  opposing  our  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  his 
liquor,  but  to  the  Slav,  at  least,  whisky  means 
life  and  strength.  He  would  regard  being 
deprived  of  meat  as  more  reasonable  than 
having  his  vodka  or  polenka  taken  from  him. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  writes  in  The  Old 
World  in   the  Neiv  of  the  peoples  of  the 


"new  immigration"  that  Mr.  Koren 
claims  belongs  largely  to  the  abstemious 
races  of  Europe : 

Since  liberal  plying  with  beer  is  a  standard 
means  of  getting  out  the  foreign  vote,  the 
immigrant  saloonkeeper  is  obliged  to  become 
the  debaucher  and  betrayer  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

American  example  and  American  strain  are 
telling  on  the  habits  of  the  Italians,  and  in 
the  Italian  home  the  bottle  of  "rock  and  rye" 
is  seen  with  increasing  frequency  by  the  side 
of  the  bottle  of  "Chianti." 

The  Slav  is  as  frankly  vinous  as  Falstaff 
with  his  "cup  o'sack."  He  is  a  Bacchus  wor- 
shiper, unashamed,  and  our  squeamishness 
about  liquor  strikes  him  as  either  hypocrisy 
or  prudery.  He  thinks,  too,  that  without 
stimulant  he  can  not  stand  up  to  the  grueling 
work  of  mill  and  mine. 

The  Slavic  thirst,  multiplying  saloons  up 
to  one  for  every  26  families  is  communicated 
to  Americans,  and  results  in  an  increase  of 
liquor  crimes. 

The  Magyars  are  a  wine-drinking  people. 
Being  high-spirited,  they  want  to  become 
Americans  quickly,  with  the  result  that  they 
acquire  our  vices  before  they  acquire  our  vir- 
tues. In  the  mill  towns  they  learn  to  guzzle 
beer,  carouse  and  leave  their  earnings  with 
caterers   of  appetite. 

Where  the  nev*^  foreign-born  are  numerous, 
men,  women  and  children  frequent  the  saloons 
as  freely  as  the  men. 

The  preponderance  of  immigration  of 
the  past  twenty  years  has  come  from 
countries  little  touched  until  recently 
by  the  modern  temperance  movement, 
namely,  Russia,  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Of  12,600,000  immigrants  who 
came  in  the  two  decades  1891-1910,  7,- 
600,000  were  from  these  three  countries 
alone.  The  Slav,  the  Magyar,  the  Ital- 
ian, are  known  to  be  free  drinkers,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Koren's  claim  of  "ab- 
stemiotisness,"  and  the  evidence  all  goes 
to  show  that  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  largely  find  themselves  on  ar- 
rival, their  usual  drinking  habits  tend  to 
increase. 

This,  perhaps,  is  less  discreditable  to 
the  immigrant  than  to  American  citizens 
who  allow  the  immigrant  to  make  his 
first  connection  with  American  life 
through  the  saloon,  but  it  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
immigrant  do  unquestionably  increase 
drink  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
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III.    Prohibition  as  a  Successful  and  Enforceable  Method 

[The  existence  of  illicit  selling  under  license  as   well  as   under  prohibition;   the   decrease 
in  the  number  of  liquor  dealers  and  the  small  seizures   of   spirits   in   illicit   stills   in   prohibition 

states.  Evidence  that  intemperance  is  reduced  under  prohibition  in  the  various  states.  The 
demonstration  that  enforcement  of  prohibitory  laws  is  possible.  The  educational  value  and 
results  of  enforced  prohibition.] 

Mr.  Koren  claims  (Nov.  p.  592)  that  In  the  fall  of  1914,,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
under  prohibition  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  copal  Temperance  Society  conducted  in- 
gains  a  hold  on  the  community  quite  as  quiries  in  every  state  of  the  Union  to  as- 
dangerous  as  that  of  the  legalized  traffic,  certain   the   disparity   between   the   num- 

This  ignores  the  fact  that  illicit  traffic  ber  of  state   licenses   or  total   of   county 

is  not  a  peculiarity  of  prohibition.   It  also  licenses   and   the   number   of   federal   tax 

flourishes    under    license.     It    is    logical  receipts  in  each  of  these  states.     "Relia- 

that  this  should  be  so,  for  when  licensed  ble  figures  were  secured  from  Michigan, 

places  are  doing  business,  it  is  easy  for  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 

the  illicit  places  to   sell  unobserved  and  Washington  (then  a  license  state),  Texas, 

to  escape  responsibility  for  drunkenness  Ohio,  Idaho  and  Kansas.     The  following 

which  becomes  obvious  when  all  sale  is  table  tells  the  story : 

Illegal.  Number       Number       Excess 

A   careful    study   was    made  in    Massa-  .            State          Federal       Federal 

chusetts  in  1910  of  the  comparative  num-  ^^f^^^^^^              Vj^ggf'    '^*''*n87^'  '^''3  204'' 

ber  of  legal  liquor  licenses  or  certificates     pjoj-ida      354  1051  697 

of  fitness  granted,  both  of  which  call  for  New  Hampshire       606               867            261 

the  payment  of  a  federal  internal  revenue  Rhode  Island...        397             2,502          2,105 

tax,   and   the   actual   number   of   persons  Washington   . . .     2,340             2,802            462 

„„.-^o-  the  federal  tax  ^^"^""^    ^'^^^  ^,964  1,864 

paying  tne  leaerai  tax.  qj^.^  ^.^55  11,419         6,064 

In  the  no-license  cities  and  towns  there      Idaho 226  624  398 

were  682   druggists'  licenses  and   certifi-     Kansas ***515  515 

CateS     of     fitness     granted;      1,10^     internal  !,??t'^    wholesale    and    retail.        -                **  Retail    only. 

,.                  1°  ,         ,    .                 ^                    .  ,  ***rune    30,    1914. 

revenue  liquor  dealers    taxes  were  paid, 

an  excess  above  legal  of  421.  I"  no  case  do  the  federal  figures  cover 

In  the    license    cities    there  were  2,972  anything  except  retail  dealers  m  liquors 

local  licenses  and  certificates  granted,  but  and  retail    dealers    m    malt  liquors.     All 

there  were  4,245  internal  revenue  liquor  state  figures  are  for  state  licenses  or  are 

dealer    tax-payers,    that    is,    there    were  totals    of    local    licenses.     These    states 

1,273  more  persons  who  paid  federal  li-  represent  practically  every  section  of  the 

quor  dealers'  tax  than  were  granted  local  country. 

license  to  sell.     This  shows  clearly  that  '^he  difference  between  these  various 

illegal  selling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  license  states  and  the  prohibition  state  of 

•prohibition  territory.  Kansas,  however,    is    even    greater  than 

In  the  license  places  there  was  one  ille-  ^^'^^  ^^ble  would  show,  for  whereas  a 
gal  seller  for  1,479  population;  in  the  no-  ^^^^^  P^S  m  license  territory  usually  runs 
license  cities  and  towns  there  was  one  for  ^^ar  m  and  year  out,  in  Kansas  a  man 
each  3,557  of  the  population.  That  is,  "^^y  buy  a  federal  tax  receipt,  sell  one 
according  to  population,  there  were  on  ^nnk,  and  go  to  jail  for  six  months.  It 
the  average  two  and  one-third  times  as  ^^  exceedingly  probable  that  not  one  man 
many  illegal  sellers  who  paid  internal  ^"  P^^  hundred  who  buys  a  federal  tax 
revenue  liquor  taxes  in  license'  places  as  receipt  to  sell  liquors  continues  in  busi- 
in  no-license  places.^  Boston,  in  which  "^^s  sixty  days  without  facing  a  judge 
Mr.  Koren  says  the  method  of  control-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  to  do  business  in  Kansas, 
ling  liquor  licenses  by  a  special  board  "T'^®  number  of  holders  of  federal  tax 
furnishes  "the  most  notable  example"  of  I'eceipts  m  Kansas  is  steadily  decreasing, 
"a  measure  of  success"  (Feb.  p.  202),  had  ^nd  it  is  certain  that  each  succeeding  year 
1,218  licensed  places,  but  1,695  persons  ^^^^  ^^°^^  a  less  total,  at  least  for  many 
paid  the  federal  tax,  showing  that  there  ^^^rs  to  come.  In  1909,  the  number  was 
were  at  least  387  illicit  places.  ^^^^  ^^^n  eight  times  the  present 
figure. "2 

1,  Investigation    by    George    M.    Alden.      Published    by        

Massachusetts   No-License   League.  2  Cyclopaedia  of  Temperance,   1916,   pp.    67,   68. 
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Mr.  Koren  cites  as  evidence  of  his  con- 
tention that  prohibition  is  frustrated  by 
illicit  selling  and  stills  what  he  calls  the 
"sinister  figures  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  (i) 
the  persons  who  pay  the  federal  tax  as 
liquor  dealers  in  prohibition  states,  and 
of  (2)  the  immense  growth  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation"  (Nov.  p.  592). 

Number    of     Liquor     Dealers    Decreases 
Under  Prohibition 

The  very  figures  to  which  Mr.  Koren 
refers  show  that  under  prohibition  the 
number  of  liquor  dealers  has  markedly 
decreased.  In  the  nine  states,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennes- 
see and  West  Virginia,  all  of  which  ex- 
cept Maine,  Kansas  and  North  Dakota 
have  enacted  prohibition  laws  since  1907, 
there  were,  in  1907,  15.674  persons  who 
paid  "the  federal  tax  as  liquor  dealers;" 
in  1915,  there  were  only  6,539,  a  decrease 
of  58  per  cent.  Through  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  decrease  was  18  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  the  license 
state  of  New  Jersey  had  a  decrease  of 
less  than  3  per  cent.  New  York  state  with 
its  license  cities  a  decrease  of  only  5 
per  cent.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
figures  that  is  "sinister"  except  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  As  an  argument  against 
prohibition  they  are  worthless  and  point 
to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  from 
that  drawn  by  Mr.  Koren. 

Some   Facts  About  Illicit  Stills 

Mr.  Koren  claims  illicit  distilleries 
frustrate  prohibition.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  191 3,  there  were  eight  pro- 
hibition states.  The  internal  revenue  re- 
ports show  that  in  three  of  them  there 
were  no  illicit  distilleries  reported  for 
seizure.  In  one  state  two  distilleries 
were  "seized  and  destroyed."  but  no  spir- 
its were  reported  for  seizure.  In  five 
states  there  were  1,458  distilleries  re- 
ported for  seizure  and  a  total  of  1,049.1 
gallons,  about  five-sevenths  of  a  gallon 
per  "distillery."  As  a  matter  of  fact  893 
of  the  1,049  gallons  were  taken  in  one 
state.  This  makes  an  average  seizure  of 
about  one  quart  per  distillery  for  the  re- 
maining four  states. 

The  totals  for  the  same  states  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  1,588 
"distilleries"  with  1,661.7  gallons.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  were 


nine- prohibition  states  with  a  total  of 
2,325  "distilleries"  and  1,582  gallons.  The 
total  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  thus 
seized  in  three  years  was  4,292.8.  Four 
states  had  no  such  seizures.  The  4,292 
gallons  of  illicit  whisky  seized  would 
give  an  average  of  one  pint  of  illicit 
whisky  per  year  for  827  inhatDitants,  or 
one-eight  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  of 
a  pint  per  year  per  inhabitant ! 

While  these  4,292  gallons  were  re- 
ported for  seizure  in  five  prohibition 
states,  with  none  at  all  in  four  other  pro- 
hibition states,  9,224  gallons  were  re- 
ported for  seizure  in  New  York  state 
alone. 

Further,  while  there  were  only  4,292 
gallons  of  iliicit  whisky  seized  in  three 
years  in  these  states  under  prohibition, 
there  were  15,862  gallons  seized  in  the 
one  year  1907,  before  prohibition  laws 
were  enacted  in  six  of  the  states. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
illicit  distilling  is  most  prevalent  now  in 
the  states  where  it  always  has  been,  viz., 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
It  is  true  that  under  prohibition  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  attempted  illicit 
distilling  has  apparently  somewhat  in- 
creased in  states  where  there  has  always 
been  a  tendency  to  illicit  distilling,  not  in 
the  other  states,  but  the  quantities  of 
liquor  involved  are  strikingly  less  under 
prohibition.  Public  welfare,  therefore,  is 
in  less  danger  from  illicit  whisky  under 
prohibition  than  under  license,  and  the 
figures  show  that  there  is  no  serious  dan- 
ger of  "frustrating  the  object  of  prohibi- 
tion" by  the  "quantities  illegally  produced. 

The  Real  Meaning    of    Liquor  Importa- 
tions in  Prohibition  Territory 

Mr.  Koren  maintains  that  prohibition 
has  not  succeeded  because  "in  defiance  of 
'iron-clad'  statutes,  federal  regulation 
concerning  interstate  shipments,  etc.,  in- 
toxicants have  always  found,  their  way 
into  forbidden  territory  in  sufficient  bulk 
to  frustrate  the  object  of  prohibition 
completely  or  in  greater  part"  (Nov.  p. 
592). 

He  is  disingenuous  in  this  statement. 
Until'  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Act  in  1914  there  was  no  adequate  "fed- 
eral regulation  of  interstate  shipments" 
of  liquor. 

Further,  liquors  are  not  endowed  with 
the  power  of  "finding  their  way  into  for- 
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bidden     territory."     Open      markets     to  crqased  under  Alabama's  first  prohibition 

beckon   trade   have   been    diligently   pro-  law. 

moted  by  the  liquor  industry,  by  adver-  The  second  Alabama  law  went  into  ef- 

tisement,  through  the  mails,  by  billboard  feet  July  i,  1915.     George  B.  Ward,  pres- 

publicity,  by  the  press  until  some  states  ident     of     the     Birmingham     Municipal 

have    forbidden    this,    by    shipments    of  Board  of  City  Commissioners,  makes  the 

liquors  to   persons  who  were  willing  to  following  official  statement^  of  the  com- 

violate  state  laws  for  the  sake  of  liquor  parative  number    of    arrests  and  convic- 

profits.  tions  for  the  three  final  months  of   1914 

Some  old  drinkers  will  inevitably  ere-  (wet)   and  191 5   (dry)  : 
ate  a  demand  which  the  liquor  interests  Per  Cent 

have  only  been  too  ready  to  supply  and  ^^  ^  ,  ,  .  cnl        i^l5,   Decrease 

■'        T-,  1  ■'  ,-.  1  ■   1     ,1  lotal  arrests 4,599         2,742  41 

encourage.     But  the  quantity  which  the  Total  convictions 3,294        1,910  42 

individual  can  use  or  bring  in  at  a  time  Drunkenness  999  340  66 

is  small.     The  very  fact  that  illicit  traffic  Wife-whipping  23  11  57 

exists   to  any   extent   is   evidence   of  the  Disorderly  conduct. . .      862  487  44 

essentially     law-evading     spirit     of     the  Homicides  for  the  three  months  were 

traffic.     (See  Spokane  p.  263.)  reduced  -^i  1-3  per  cent;  suicides  for  the 

Intemperance  and  Its  Fruits  Less  Preva-  ^^^ll  year,  60  per  cent.     On  the  day  his 

lent  Under  Prohibition  statement    was    made    there    were    only 

Mr.  Koren  claims  that  under  prohibi-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^!^«  P°^^^e  ^^^''t  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

tion  intemperance  remains  as  rampant  as  ^^   ^50,ooo  people,   as   against  44  on  the 

under  license  (Nov.  p.  592).  ^J"^^  ^^^  o    ^^^^  preceding  year  and  130 

This  is  pure  assertion,  for  which  he  of-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^  t^^^" 
fers  no  proof.     If  intemperance  does  not  In    Georgia,    although    the    prohibition 

decrease,  then  its  results  should  not  de-  law  enacted  in  1907  permitted  the  sale  of 

crease.     But  evidence  from  many  states  beer  in  some  cases    up    to  3.99  per  cent 

shows  that  even  under  admittedly  imper-  alcohol,   the   courts   in  Atlanta,   in   a  pe- 

fect  conditions  the  wreckage  from  drink  riod  of  60  days  in  1908,  judged  only  1,538 

in  drunkenness,  crime  and  poverty  does  cases  as  against  3,074  in  the  correspond- 

diminish  under  prohibition.  ing  period  of  1907,  before  the  prohibitory 

The  limitations  of  space  permit  the  in-  law  went    into    effect.     The    arrests    for 

elusion  here  of  only  a  few  items  of  the  drunkenness  in  Atlanta  for  the  six  years 

volume    of    evidence    available    on    these  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  law  aver- 

points.  aged  one  in  every  32  of  the  population. 

Alabama's  first  prohibitory  law  was  en-  ^"  ?^,^.  ^^st  six    years    of  this  imperfect, 

acted  in   1908  and  repealed  in   1911.     A  Prohibition  law  the  average  was  one  ar- 

new  law  was  enacted  in  January;  1915.  ^^^^  ?°^.  drunkenness  to  every  67  of  the 

The  Alahama^  Citizen  published  in  1909  Pop^ilation,  a  reduction  of  more  than  50 

a  table  showing  the  arrests  for  drunken-  P^L^^^^^fi    1  r-         •  >      .  •  1       r 
ness  and  other  oflFenses  in  the  principal          Nevertheless,    Georgia  s    tria      of   pro- 
cities  of    the    state    under    wet    and  dry  noting  sobriety  by  permitting  the  sale  of 
regimes.     Nineteen  cities  with  a  popula-  ^^/  gave  her  the  reputation  of  the    wet- 

tion  of  over  200.000  were  represented :  \^f  ^^l  '^^^\^^       ^  "«^^  Y'^'  ^^^^^^  ^^«,^t 

into  etfect    May    i,    1916,    prohibits   the 

1907  1908    PerCt.  manufacture    and    sale    of    all    alcoholic 

Arrests   drunkenness.   ^elS        ^^736      ^7?"  ^""^'  containing  more  than  one-half  of 

Arrests  all  offenses..  24,044        12,907        46  °"^   P^^'   ^^"^   °^   alcohol.      Liquor   adver- 

^         .  .    .  '  '  tising    is     prohibited.       Importations    of 

_  in    Birmingham,    Ala.,    the   number   of  liquor  for  personal  use  are  permitted  un- 

violent  deaths  from  all  causes  in  eleven  der  certain    restrictions    and  limitations, 

months  of   1907    was    342;    in  the  same  Already   conditions   are   still   further   im- 

months  of  1908  it  was  166,  a  decrease  of  province 

ism^'decreJs.J^'f  ^''  ^""""^  T^^  f ^'?J?°^'         ^ ''''^'  Carolina's    prohibition    law  went 

!Zt  A     lu'^A^^     ^°    ^-      ^^""^  into  efl^ect  January  I,  1909. 

drunkenness,  deaths    due    to  acute  alco-  t  •         j.-     j.-  -i  • 

hnlicTn    n,-^ Jo  ^f     111-^    Lo  dcuie  aico  In    an     investigation     reaching    every 

noiism,  Clime  of  all  kinds,  markedly  de-  .-.J' 

■>.  M     r    T-T,-ri„     ^f  tt,     -D-      •      t,         AT  ^  ^-    Tilton  in  The  Temperance   Cause,    May,    1916. 

3U..    G.   Hiden  of  the   Birmingham   News.  4  The  Survey,  April  8,   1916,  p.   63. 
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banker  and  wholesale  grocer  in  the  state, 
the  Richmond  Virginian  found  that  out  of 
329,  all  but  three  favored  continuing-  pro- 
hibition. Hon.  H.  M.  Justice,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  said:  "I  have  held  court  in 
town  with  free  saloons,  dispensaries, 
local  option,  and  the  present  prohibition 
law.  I  have  been  a  very  close  observer 
of  the  results  of  legislation  on  the  liquor 
question.  The  use  of  liquor  has  very 
greatly  decreased.  I  can  point  to,  not 
one  county,  but  to  dozens  of  them,  where 
there  was  almost  a  reign  of  terror  and  an- 
archy under-  the  saloon  system  that  are 
now  quiet  and  law-abiding." 

T.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Charlotte,  said :  "The  prohibition  law 
has  been  in  effect  for  eight  years.  Pro- 
hibition is  an  absolute  success  in  our 
community.  Under  no  conditions  would 
our  people  tolerate  the  sale  of  liquor 
again.  In  my  judgment,  in  these  eight 
years  crime  has  been  reduced  60  per 
cent.  .  .  .  Corruption  of  the  ballot  box  has 
been  largely  eliminated." 

North  and  South  Dakota  were  admitted 
to  the  Union  at  the  same  time  as  prohi- 
bition states  (1889).  South  Dakota  aban- 
doned it  after  a  short  trial.  In  1890, 
South  Dakota  led  North  Dakota  in  prac- 
tically every  way.  In  1910,  72  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  North  Dakota  owned 
their  homes ;  in  South  Dakota  only  66 
per  cent. 

In  1890  North  Dakota  had  19.2  paupers 
per  100,000  population ;  South  Dakota, 
16. 1.  In  1910  North  Dakota  had  14  per 
100,000  population;  South   Dakota  24.8.^ 

In  West  Virginia,  the  record  for  forty- 
four  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  and  for  the  first  year  of 
prohibition  ending  June  30,  1915,  shows 
the  following  :7 

June  30  June  30~Per  Ct. 
1914  191S  Decrease 

Total  arrests  for  year  14,938        7,548  49 

Arrests    drunkenness..   7,658         2,694  64 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  cities  be- 
fore the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect 
had  voted  out  the  saloon.  The  fact  of 
the  marked  diminution  of  arrests  under 
the  prohibitory  regime  is  suggestive  of 
the  advantage  in  law  enforcement  which 
state-wide  prohibition  affords. 

The  city  of  Wheeling,  which  was  not 
included    in    the     forty-four     cities    and 

6U.   S.    Statistical  Abstract,    1914. 

7  Annual    Message    Governor    H.    D.    Hatfield,    1915. 


towns  named,    had    the    following  three 
months'  record  -.^ 


July- 
Sept. 
1913 
Arrests    drunkenness.     302 
Other  arrests    592 


July- 

Sept.  Per  Ct. 

1914  Decrease 

82  72 

323  45 


Total 894 


405 


54 


The  Arizona  prohibitory  law  went  into 
effect  January  i,  1915.  Statistics  for  the 
first  six  months  under  prohibition  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1914 
showed  that  crime  fell  off  37.3  per  cent 
in  the  counties  where  there  had  previ- 
ously been  saloons.  In  the  cities  there 
was  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent.  Drunken- 
ness decreased  85  per  cent ;  arrests  by  the 
United  States  Marshal,  67  per  cent ;  com- 
mitments to  state's  prison,  9  per  cent,  and 
to  the  state  industrial  school,  18  per  cent. 
Bank  deposits  increased  from  September 
12,  1914,  to  September  2,  191 5,  by  $2,- 
931,204.36.9 

In  several  of  the  states  the  prohibition 
laws  did  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
I,  1916,  too  recently  to  afford  complete 
statistics  of  results,  but  the  evidence  all 
tends  in  one  direction — a  diminution  of 
drunkenness  and  the  results  of  drink.  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  average  number  of 
arrests  for  intoxication  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1915  was  26  per  day.  During 
the  first  21  days  of  January  under  prohi- 
bition there  was  an  average  of  slightly 
over  one  a  day,  28  in  all.'° 

The  first  ten  days  of  prohibition  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  showed  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year  of  252  arrests.  The 
arrests  for  drunkenness  were  only  23,  as 
against  75  in  the  same  period  in  1915.^^ 

An  interesting  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the 
improvement  of  business  under  prohibi- 
tion in  Colorado  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  May  5,  1916.  It  quoted 
W.  J.  Barker,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  as  saying: 

The  putting  out  of  business  of  so  many  sa- 
loons was  regarded  as  a  serious  matter  at  first, 
but  by  careful  checking  we  have  discovered 
that  practically  every  place  run  as  a  bar  is  now 
being  used  by  some  other  business,  and  in 
many  cases  the  consumption  of  gas  and  electric 
current  is  greater  than  under  former  condi- 
tions. 

8  Cyclopedia   of   Temperance    (1916)    p.    363. 

9  Marshall:    The    First    Six    Months    of    Prohibition    in 

Arizona,   pp.    7,    11. 

10  Kansas    Issue,    February,    1916. 

11  Kansas   Issue,  January,    1916. 
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I  was  asked  recently  why  our  current  sales 
were  so  large  when  there  were  no  bars  at 
night  for  the  men  to  frequent.  My  guess  was 
that  the  men  who  formerly  spent  the  evening 
at  the  bars  now  stayed  at  home,  sat  up  late 
at  night  reading  and  so  more  than  made  up 
for  the  hitherto  legalized  consumption  by 
maintaining  the  standard  of  demand  for  elec- 
tric current. 

Denver  has  never  been  so  much  alive.  Build- 
ings are  going  up  on  all  available"  sites,  the 
banks  report  increases  in  deposits  and  earn- 
ings. 

The  following-  letter  dated  May  3,  1916, 
from  Henry  Rising,  editor  of. the  Spo- 
kane (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  to  The  Sur- 
vey, tells  a  story  of  beneficial  social  re- 
sults from  prohibition  and  of  the  change 
in  attitude  toward  prohibition  worked  by 
the  demonstration : 

One  year  ago  they  told  us  prohibition  would" 
throw  thousands  out  of  work,  and  fill  the 
towns  of  Washington  with  vacant  stores 
and  dwellings.  They  told  us  the  state  would 
swarm  with  bootleggers  and  reel  with  moon- 
shine whisky.  They  told  us  liberty  would  be 
stifled,  morals  would  suffer  and  business 
would  go  to  the  dogs.  We  were  afraid  they 
were  right. 

For  four  months  now,  Spokane  has  honest- 
ly tried  prohibition;  and  it  has  prohibited. 
Not  perfectly;  but  better  than  speed  laws  pro- 
hibit fast  driving  or  larceny  laws  prohibit 
theft.  Drinking  has  not  stopped.  Close  to 
1,000  persons  a  week  get  permits  to  ship  liquor 
into  this  county,  as  the  law  allows.  Reckon- 
ing each  of  these  1,000  permits  at  the  maxi- 
mum, the  total  amount  would  have  given  each 
Spokane  saloon  of  one  year  ago  just  six 
quarts  of  whisky  and  72  bottles  of  beer  for  a 
week's  supply — enough  to  last  a  small  saloon 
till  Tuesday  night. 

Let  the  public  records  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story.  From  January  1  to  May  1,  1915,  the 
city  arrested  501 'drunks,  441  vagrants  and  256 
disorderlies.  From  January  1  to  May  1,  1916, 
the  record  was  159  drunks,  128  vagrants,  89 
disorderlies.  One  year  ago  there  were  130 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail.  Now  there  are 
30.  Spokane's  building  permits  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1915,  gave  a  valuation  of 
$344,600.  Same  period  of  1916,  $548,218. 
Bank  clearings  for  first  four  months  of  1915 
were  $156,355,107.  Four  months  of  1916,  $188,- 
283,410.  Charity  cases  before  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  first  four  months  of  last  year, 
1,070.  For  four  months  of  this  year,  700. 
Inmates  of  the  county  poor  farm  one  year  ago 
161.     Now,  116. 

Add  to  this  that  unemployment  is  less,  des- 
titution is  less,  poverty  less,  than  12  months 
ago;  divorces  are  fewer,  collections  are  better, 
dives  have  closed,  white  slavers  are  not  to  be 
found,  burglaries  and  holdups  have  dwindled, 
the  pan-handler  has  vanished,  grocers,  cloth- 
ing merchants,  shoe  dealers,  report  gains  in 
business,  ranging  from  5  to  35'  per  cent;  new 
business  blocks  are  being  built;  the  banks 
hold  millions  more  in  deposits  than  they  held 
last  April;  and  hotel  men  who  at  that  time 
were  near  panic  over  the  coming  of  the  new 


law,   are   wearing  smiles   as  they  turn   surplus 
■guests  away. 

The  Chronicle  did  not  fight  for  prohibition 
in  1914.  It  is  ready  at  ten -seconds  notice  to- 
day to  fight  its  best  against  any  serious  effort 
to  repeal  or  cripple  the   Prohibition  law. 

The  first  29  days  of  prohibition  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  (1916)  showed  a  reduc- 
tion in  arrests  for  drunkenness  of  73  per 
cent ;  in  arrests  for  all  causes  of  54  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1915.'^ 

In  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  ar- 
rests in  December,  191 5,  (the  last  month 
of  the  dispensary  system)  were  712;  in 
January,  1916,  (under  prohibition)  the 
total  arrests  were  378. + 

Kansas'  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in 
1880.  The  western  section  of  the  state 
consistently  supported  the  law  and 
strengthened  it.  A  fining  system  de- 
veloped in  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Beginning  with  1906,  vigorous  legal  ac- 
tion ousted  officers  guilty  of  non-enforce- 
ment; wholesale  brewing  companies  were 
driven  out,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  became  a  police  problem  which  in 
the  main  has  been  effectively  handled. '^ 

When,  in  1910,  Governor  Stubbs  of 
Kansas  sent  out  an  official  inquiry  to  the 
district  judges  and  other  public  officers  in 
the  state  for  information  as  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  law  as  charges  against  pro- 
hibition had  been  made  by  the  liquor  in- 
terests in  Chicago,  he  asked  about  the  ef- 
fects on  crime.  The  reduction  attributed 
by  the  various  judges  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  ranged  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
Even  robberies  and  housebreaking,  the 
crimes  against  property  that  Mr.  Koren 
says  are  little  affected  by  alcohol,  shared 
the  marked  decline.  Wichita  claimed  the 
smallest  police  force  per  capita  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States. '4 

According  to  an  official  statement  by 
Governor  Arthur  Capper  at  Fanueil  Hall, 
Boston,  September  3,  1915,'s  Kansas  then 
had  88  city  and  county  jails  that  were 
empty,  32  counties  without  a  pauper,  "48 
counties  out  of  105  which  did  not  send  a 
prisoner  to  the  penitentiary  last  year,  and 
22  counties  in  which  there  have  been  no 
criminal  prosecution  for  a  year." 

12  Ex-Mayor    Geo.    F.    Cotterill,    American    Issue,    April 

8,    1916. 

13  Attorney    General   John    S.    Dawson :     What    Prohibi- 

tion  Has   Done   for   Kansas,    1912. 

14  Governor   W.    R.    Stubbs:     Facts    Proved   by    Figures 

Showing    What    Prohibition    Has    Done    for    Kan- 
sas,   1910. 

15  Governor     Arthur     Capper:     What     Prohibition     Has 

Done  for   Kansas,    1915,  pp.   4,   5. 
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A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Kansas,  dated  April 
13,  1916,  says: 

"Our  low  death  rate — the  lowest  of 
any  state  in  the  registration  area — is  due 
in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  Kansas 
has  had  prohibition  for  thirty  years.  The 
low  death-rate  from  certain  diseases  that 
are  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  com- 
pared with  the  similar  death-rates  in  the 
registration  area,  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  such  claims." 

Under  a  Kansas  law  which  requires  re- 
ports to  county  clerks  of  the  shipments 
of  liquor,  estimates  have  been  made  which 
the  authorities  reg'ard  as  approximately 
correct,  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  drinks  in  Kansas  was 
three  gallons  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 
1914.  The  average  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  22.50  gallons  in  1914.* 

The  latest  figures  compiled  for  Kansas 
.or  1915  showed  that  alcoholic  insanity 
constituted  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  ad- 
.nissions  of  insane  persons  to  hospitals 
as  compared  with  a  rate  of  10. i  for  the 
United  States  in  1910.  Two-thirds  of 
these  cases  came  from  border  counties 
where  liquor  is  easily  brought  in  from 
adjoining  states.'^ 

Business    Prosperity    Under    Prohibition 

The  increase  in  business  prosperity  tin- 
der prohibition  is  one  of  the  results  of 
prohibition  that  exceeds  what  Mr.  Koren 
terms  "rosy  expectations." 

When  the  regimen  of  strict  enforce- 
ment began  in  1909,  influential  business 
men  from  Kansas  City  waited  upon  the 
Attorney  General  to  assure  him  that  his 
policy  would  result  in  driving  their  busi- 
ness over  the  line  into  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

But  one  year  afterwards  the  same  men 
came  back  to  ask  that  the  enforcement 
regimen  be  continued,  as  they  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  conditions. ^3 

"You  will  not  find  a  business  man  of 

16  Philip  B.  Newcomb,  M.  D.,  State  Hospital,  Osa- 
watomi«,  Kansas,  1916.  Report  published  in  full 
in   National    Daily,    Alay   23,    19r6. 

*The  investigation  in  Kansas  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
F.  V/.  Blackmar,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Not  only  were  the  official  records 
of  shipments  used  but  estimates  of  the  amount  of  liquor 
carried  over  the  line.  Under  date  of  June  12',  1916,  Dean 
Blackmar  writes :  "Of  course,  the  exact  amount  of 
liquor  consumed  in  any  state  can  never  be  mathematically 
determined,  but  this  is  as  nearly  exact  as  any  calculation 
ever  made  of  liquor  consumption  in  any  state,  so  far  as 
I   l<now." 


standing  in  Kansas  who  will  not  testify 
that  prohibition  is  the  best  asset  of  the 
state." — Ex-Governor   Stubbs    (igio).^'^ 

"When  Kansas  began  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  a  great  and  wonderful 
chang-e  was  effected  in  personal  credit. 
Butchers  and  grocers  found  that  the  men 
who  were  deadbeats  under  the  saloon's 
iniluence  became  debtors  of  reliability 
and  good  standing  and  that  bad  accounts 
were  a  rarity.  Garnishment  accounts 
virtually  disappeared  from  the  courts. 
The  garnishment  court  went  out  of  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  City  within  90  days  after 
the  saloon  was  abolished.  When  it  was 
abolished  in  Wichita,  the  weekly  clear- 
ance increased  Mdthin  three  years  from 
$1,400,000  to  $3,200,000.  The  first  ten 
years  following  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  law  the  deposits  in  Kansas  banks  in- 
creased from  69  million  dollars  to  189 
millions  and  the  state's  taxable  property 
increased  at  the  rate  of  120  millions  an- 
nually."— Governor  Capper. '5 

The  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  Wash- 
ington, who  fought  prohibition  before  the 
law  was  enacted,  now  says  there  is  not 
a  grocery  store  in  Seattle  that  did  not 
show  an  increase  of  business  in  January 
greater  than  ever  known  in  any  month 
before  in  all  the  history  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept in  holiday  time.  In  all  the  large 
grocery  stores  the  increase  was  immense. 
Every  dry  goods  store  had  a  wonderful 
increase  in  business. 

In  Tennessee,  which  enacted  its  prohi- 
bition law  in  1909,  according  to  the  State 
Tax  Commission  (191 5)  state  receipts  in- 
creased between  1904  and  1914  from  $2,- 
600,000  to  $4,600,000.  In  1904  the  state 
paid  out  for  charities,  schools  and  pen- 
sions $989,609.  In  1914  it  spent  for  the 
same  purposes  $3,075,142.     (Rept.  p.  34.) 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  an  article  on  pro- 
hibition relates  the  following  observation 
made  in  Arkansas: 

"Recently,  in  one  of  the  interior  coun- 
ties in  Arkansas  I  was  shown  about  the 
countyseat  by  one  of  the  business  men 
of  the  community.  It  was  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon. Hundreds  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
were  picketed  around  the  public  square. 
The  great  department  store,  which  my 
guide  owned,  was  filled  with  colored  peo- 
ple. They  were  buying  most  liberally 
and  were  extremely  well-dressed  and 
well-behaved.  I  was  struck  with  their 
appearance,  prosperity  and  happiness.     I 
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asked  the  proprietor,  who  was  freely  giv- 
ing credit  to  his  customers,  if  he  did  not 
lose  in  many  accounts.  He  replied, 
'Never  one.'  'How  do  you  account  for 
the  prosperity?'  I  asked.  'Strictly  en- 
forced prohibition,'  was  his  answer.  'If 
we  were  to  permit  the  saloon  to  come 
into  this  county  again  it  would  wreck  all 
our  prosperity ;  it  would  ruin  my  busi- 
ness and  send  this  town  back  fifty 
years.     '^ 

What  the  Governors  Say 
The  Governors  of  several  states  have 
recorded  their  observations  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  prohibition.'^ 

Governor  Cruce,  of  Oklahoma: 
Prohibition  in  Oklahoma  has  resulted  in 
reduced  consumption  of  intoxicants,  fewer 
homicides  and  other  grave  criminal  offenses, 
has  brought  happiness  into  many  miserable 
homes;  has  given  better  clothing  and  more 
wholesome  food  to  thousands  of  women  and 
children  of  our  state.  From  every  standpoint 
it  pays. 

Governor  Hatfield,  of  West  Virginia: 
Legitimate  business   enterprise   has  not  suf- 
fered,  but  thousands    of    families    have    been 
made  happier  and  grocery  bills,   rentable  and 
other    necessary    items    of    expense    are    being 
paid   promptly  by   the   hundreds   of  men   who 
formerly  drank  and  gambled  away  their  earn- 
ings while  wives   and   children  went  hungry. 
Governor  Brewer,  of  Mississippi: 
The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  crime  and  to 
cause  money  which  formerly  went  for  whisky 
to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  necessities  and 
some  of  the  luxuries.     It  has  decreased  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  to  a  very  marked  extent 
and  has   largely  reduced  social  drinking. 
Governor  Graig,  of  North  Carolina: 
Prohibition    has    been    of    immense    benefit. 
North    Carolina    has    never   known    in    all    her 
history    a    period    of   greater    prosperity    than 
that  through  which  she  has  passed  since  pro- 
hibition   was    adopted.      Real    estate    in    all    of 
the    cities    and    larger    towns    has    greatly    en- 
hanced   in   value,    and    every   line    of   business 
has  prospered. 

These  facts  from  men  on  the  ground 
who  know  their  states  are  evidence  to 
any  fair-minded  person  that  intemperance 
is  not  as  "rampant"  under  prohibition  as 
under  license.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  the  changes  noted  occur  with  reg- 
ularity, if  in  varying  degree,  with  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  especially 
if  the  law  is  well  enforced. 

The  Possibility  of  Enforcement  Demon- 
strated 

Mr.  Koren  returns  again  and  again  to 

17  Harvey    W.    Wiley,    M.  D.  :    Why    I    Believe    in    Pro- 
hibition.     Good   Housekeeping,    May,    1916. 
18  Statements  coinpiled  by  American  Prohibition  Year- 
book,   1916,   pp.   89,   91. 


the  charge  that  prohibition  is  a  failure 
and  an  impossibility,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  enforced  for  the  reason  that  "men 
habitually  distinguish  between  the  obli- 
gations imposed  by  prohibition  and  other 
laws  which  the  community  conscience  in- 
sists shall  be  respected"  (Nov.  p.  594). 
He  asserts  that  there  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
and  other  laws,  that  juries  are  hostile  to 
conviction.  This  is  assumption  that  the 
liquor  traffic  is  lawless  only  under  pro- 
hibition. This  argument,  if  true,  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  any  other  meas- 
ure restrictive  of  the  traffic  which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  the  law-breaker  to  be 
dealt  with. 

But  facts  at  hand  do  not  support  the 
generalization  that  prohibition  cannot  be 
enforced.  If  just  one  state  shows  that  it 
can  enforce  the  law  as  well  as  other  laws 
are  enforced,  it  removes  the  question 
from  the  realm  of  impossibility. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this 
very  point  and  several  others  loudly  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  liquor  party  in  Chi- 
cago in  1910  that  Governor  Stubbs  of 
Kansas  sought  and  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  district  judges,  mayors  and 
chiefs  of  police  in  all  the  important 
towns  of  that  state. ''^ 

To  the  specific  question  as  to  whether 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
convictions  from  juries,  all  but  two 
judges  reported  very  emphatically  that 
juries  were_quite  as  ready  to  convict  for 
violations  of  the  prohibition  law  as  for 
any  other  criminal  offense.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions were  mining  towns  with  large 
foreign  populations. 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  was  reported 
that  the  opinion  of  juries  was  known  to 
be  so  strongly  in  favor  of  conviction  that 
many  violators  pleaded  guilty  rather  than 
let  their  cases  go  to  trial. 

Some  of  the  judges  referred  to  an  ear- 
lier time  when  the  sentiment  was  not  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  the  rigid 
enforcement  which  began  in  1906  very 
soon  changed  the  opposition  to  hearty 
approval. 

Similar  sentiment  is  reported  from 
North  Dakota  where,  according  to  one 
banker,  "the  people  will  not  stand  for 
violations  of  the  law." 

A  short  period  of  strict  enforcement  of 
prohibition  proves  to  be  its  own  vindica- 
tion and  argument  for  support.     Judges 
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and  mayors  in  Kansas  and  bankers  in 
North  Dakota  estimate  that  from  75  to 
95  per  cent  of  public  sentiment  is  in  fa- 
vor of  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

"The  sentiment  is  so  general  in  support  of 
the  prohibitory  law  and  its  enforcement  that 
there  is  no  distinction  or  difference  between 
it  and  other  criminal  laws  securing  convictions 
for  its  violation,"  said  District  Judge  R.  L. 
King,  Marion,  Kansas. '4 

Within  the  last  four  years  the  sentiment  for 
law  enforcement  has  permeated  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Within  the  last  three 
years  I  have  heard  thousands  of  jurors  ex- 
amined under  oath  as  to  their  feelings  con- 
cerning this  law,  and  it  was  rarely  I  heard  a 
juror  say  he  was  prejudiced  against  the  law," 
was  the  testimony  of  District  Judge  R.  R. 
Rees,  Minneapolis,  Kansas. ^4 

"The  booze  lover  is  so  far  in  the  minority 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  effort  made  to 
cater  to  that  vote  by  even  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous candidates,  for  they  are  no  longer  a 
power  at  the  polls,"  says  Mr.  O.  K.  Swayze, 
Clerk  of  Shawnee  county,  Kansas,  in  a  letter 
published  in  The  Vindicator,  March  3,  1916. 

"The  violation  of  the  liquor  law,"  said 
Governor  Hodges  in  1914,'^  "is  as  infre- 
quent as  the  violation  of  any  of  our  mis- 
demeanor laws.  .  .  Friends  of  the  liquor 
traffic  claim  that  the  law  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  large  cities.  This  is  absurd  and 
absolutely  untrue.  Our  state  has  proved 
the  fallacy  of  the  arguments.  .  .  Kansas 
was  an  experiment  ground,  and  we  have 
determined  the  question  that  prohibition 
can  be  and  is  enforced  in  our  largest  city 
as  efifectively  as  in  the  rural  districts." 

The  experience  of  Kansas  has  shown 
that  time,  education  and  enforcement  are 
required  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  en- 
forcement, but  that  these  will  do  it. 

"I  know  many  men  in  Topeka,"  says 
Governor  Capper,  "who  have  come  to 
this  state  in  recent  years — men  of  the 
'good  citizen'  type.  Many  of  them  were 
against  prohibition  and  disposed  to  sneer 
at  it.  Almost  without  exception  this  be- 
lief sloughs  off,  the  subject  does  not  know 
how.  Under  prohibition  as  he  sees  it  in 
active  operation,  his  views  undergo  a 
change,  usually  a  very  speedy  change. 
These  men  recognize  that  before  they 
came  to  Kansas  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about  when  they  de- 
nounced prohibition." 


19  Governor    G.     H.    Hodges:    Kansas'    Great    Progress 
Under    Prohibition,    1914. 


Hon.  C.  W.  Trickett,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  who  wiped  out  the  165 
joints  of  Kansas  City  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  enforcement  victory  of  1907,  gave 
pointed  testimony  to  the  success  of  pro- 
hibition in  a  speech  delivered  a  few 
months  after  the  work  of  enforcement  in 
earnest  was  begun : 

Eight  months  ago  I  believed  in  high  license 
and  local  option,  especially  for  the  larger 
cities,  but  today,  after  living  in  the  largest 
city  in  Kansas,  under'  enforced  prohibitory 
law,  and  having  seen  advantages  flowing  from 
it,  compared  with  the  results  of  high  license 
just  across  the  line  in  Missouri,  I  am  op- 
posed to  resubmission,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Kansas  prohibitory  law.  It  is  a  good  law  and 
can  be  enforced  in  every  city  and  county  in 
the  state. 

Of  the  influence  of  time  and  education, 
Attorney  General  Dawson  says : 

"During  the  early  years  of  Prohibition  the 
law  requiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  quiet- 
ly at  work.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Kansas  under  40  years  of  age  who  has  at- 
tended a  public  school  in  Kansas  has  received 
such  instruction.  It  was  the  influence  of  this 
public  school  temperance  instruction,"  he  de- 
clares, "v/hich  in  time  developed  a  force  and 
power  to  sweep  the  last  vestige  of  the  licensed 
saloon  into  the  Missouri  river.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
cession of  this  class  possessed  of  this  instruc- 
tion keeps  coming  into  the  social,  business  and 
political  life  of  the  state  and  it  will  abide  with 
us.  ...  A  generation  of  people  has  been  bred 
to  maturity  in  Kansas  who  believe  in  Kansas 
laws  and  Kansas  institutions,  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  Kansas  public  officer 
when  sworn  into  the  office  and  to  support  the 
constitution  to  take  that  oath  with  a  lie  upon 
his  lips  or  with  perjury  in  his  heart.  .  .  . 

"A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  state  have 
come  into  being  since  we  adopted  the  prohi- 
bition amendment  —  a  few  even  are  grand- 
parents." 

Said  Governor  Hodges  (1914)  :  "If 
there  ever  was  a  trace  of  alcoholism  in 
their  veins  the  absence  of  saloons  has  dis- 
inherited it.  Drinking  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions we  do  not  have  the  habit.  The 
new  and  growing  generation  hardly 
knows  what  liquor  looks  like.  Perhaps 
one  of  our  great  achievements  and  great- 
est causes  for  a  pardonable  self-com- 
mendation is  that  the  church,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  men  who  believe  in  strict 
law  enforcement,  hold  the  political  power 
in  our  state  today  that  is  being  used  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity."'^ 
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IV.     The  Question  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol 

[The  teaching  of  the  old  Cambridge  statement  as  to  moderate  drinking  compared  with 
recent  scientific  opinion.  Self-contradictions  in  statements  concerning  views  of  scientists. 
Some  evidence  for  the  theory  of  race  injury  by  alcohol.  Reliability  of  life  insurance  figures 
as  to  comparative  mortality  of  drinkers  and  non-drinkers.  The  question  of  alcohol  as  a  food. 
Facts  about  the  experiments  with  alcohol  on  mental  work.] 


The  violation  of  law  which  Mr.  Koren 
regards  as  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
prohibition  (Nov.  p.  594),  he  thinks  is 
partly  due  to  the  popular  belief  that 
(moderate)  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks 
is  permissible. 

Old    and    New    Medical    Views    About 
Moderate  Drinking 

That  there  is  such  a  belief  no  one  will 
deny.  There  are  persons  who  think  that 
"the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  benefits 
them  in  different  ways"  (Jan.  p.  78). 
Such  belief  does  not  necessarily  represent 
a  fact.  But  as  if  to  confirm  it,  Mr.  Ko- 
ren quotes  from  the  so-called  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  statement  of  1898,  the  following: 

"Briefly,  none  of  the  exact  results 
hitherto  gained  can  be  appealed  to  as  con- 
tradicting, from  a  purely  physiological 
point  of  view,  the  conclusions  which  some 
persons  have  drawn  from  their  daily 
common  experience,  that  alcohol  so  used 
(taken  in  diluted  form  in  small  doses,  as 
indicated  by  the  popular  phrase,  'moder- 
ate use  of  alcohol')  may  be  beneficial  to 
their  health." 

The  Cambridge  statement  was  ob- 
tained to  use  in  an  attack  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  upon  the  teaching 
about  alcohol  in  American  school  physi- 
ologies. The  published  list  of  signers 
contains  names  of  62  (not  "70  physiolo- 
gists"), and  these  were  not  all  obtained 
"at  the  Cambridge  Physiological  Con- 
gress" (Jan.  p.  78)  but  "certain  names 
were  obtained  by  correspondence  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress."'  The 
statement  is  now  eighteen  years  old,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  framed  in  the  light  of 
any  recent  evidence  on  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  equivocal,  almost  impossible  to 
analyze,  yet  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  signers  believed  that  science  does  not 
contradict  the  person  who  thinks  himself 
competent-  to  exercise  his  judgment  that 
his  "moderate"  drinking  does  not  harm 
him  and  may  even  benefit  him. 

Mr.  Koren  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is 
even  less  disingenuous  in  the  use  of  this 

1  The    Physiological    Aspects    of    the    Liquor    Problem, 
Vol.    I,    p.    18,    and   footnote. 


paragraph  of  the  statement  than  were  the 
authors  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty.  He  does  not  explain,  as  did 
they,''  that  the  statement,  "Alcohol  so 
used  may  be  beneficial  to  their  health," 
was  put  in  "as  a  protest  against  absolute 
condemnation  of  alcohol  in  the  school- 
books,  and  is  not  tO'  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication that  those  signing  it  believed 
that  the  usefulness  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age has  been  scientifically  demonstrated." 

Even  at  the  time  the  statement  was 
framed,  von  Voit,  of  Munich,  wrote  re- 
garding this  particular  section  of  it : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  healthy  persons 
can  find  that  the  use  of  alcohol  benefits 
them.  I  should  not  object  to  this  para- 
graph if  in  it  were  said :  'Judging  from 
a  purely  physiological  point  of  view  no 
exact  result  can  be  mentioned  which 
would  oppose  the  views  which  many  per- 
sons have  drawn  from  their  daily  experi- 
ence, namely,  that  alcohol  consumed  in 
the  aforesaid  manner  injures  their 
health.'  "- 

Thus  the  statement  that  Mr.  Koren 
quotes  was  one  that  was  fixed  up  for  a 
special  purpose,  leaves  an  idea  that  the 
signers  themselves  did  not  believe  to  be 
proved,  and  Mr.  Koren  quotes  it  without 
the  qualifications  that  the  original  users 
placed  upon  it. 

Beside  this  old  Cambridge  statement 
which  leaves  the  impression  that  the  user 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  competent  to  exer- 
cise self-judgment  as  to  its  effects  upon 
him  and  may  safely  use  them  in  moder- 
ation, should  be  placed  the  conclusions 
of  the  American  Hygiene  Reference 
Board,  published  in  1915.  The  nearly 
one  hundred  members  of  this  board  are 
the  leaders  in  the  medical  and  allied  pro- 
fessions, representing  statistics,  public 
health  administration,  medicine,  sitrgery, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology,  phys- 
iology, biology,  eugenics,  industrial  hy- 
giene and  physical  training.  The  mem- 
bership includes  such  names  as  Blue, 
Dowling,  Crile,  Knopf,  Mayo.  Vaughn, 
Chittenden.  Rosenau,  (W.  T.)  Sedgwick. 
Theobald      Smith,      Welch      and      others 


2  Idem.   pp.   93,   94. 
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equally  well  known.  The  book  How  to  can  and  does  apprehend  facts  and  act 
Live  is  "the  first  general  statement  of  the  upon  them.  If  this  claim  is  true,  then  all 
conclusions  of  this  board  after  a  year  of  our  tuberculosis  societies,  children's  bu- 
careful  consideration.  These  conclusions  reaus,  department  of  agriculture,  all  pub- 
are  the  joint  product  of  the  members  of  lie  health  educational  agencies  should  go 
the   board   with   the    active   co-operation  out  of  business. 

of  the  director  of  the  Hygiene  Institute.  But  Mr.  Koren  later  practically  con- 
They  may  fairly  be  said  to  constitute  the  tradicts  himself,  for,  having  said  that  the 
most  authoritative  epitome  thus  far  avail-  "masses  are  not  moved  by  scientific  con- 
able  in  the  great  realm  of  individual  hy-  ceptions"  (Nov.  p.  598),  he  says  in  the 
giene."^  next  sentence  that  "sound  instruction  in 

This  Hygiene  Reference   Board  of  to-  the  principles  of  hygiene  has  become  a 

day  shows  that  the  very  power  of  judg-  powerful  weapon    in    fighting  intemper- 

ment  Avhich  a  person  needs  to  estimate  ance,"  and  when  he  deprecates  emphasis 

the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  himself  is  im-  upon  the    scientific    facts    about  alcohol 

paired  by  alcohol.     "By  gradually  over-  (Jan.  p.  y6)    he    says :     "The  appeal  to 

coming  the  higher  brain  elements  the  ac-  authority     carries     unreasonable    weight 

tivities  of  the    lower    ones  are  released,  with  the  general  public ;  for  as  a  people 

hence  the   so-called   stimulation   and  the  we  are  singularly  prone  to  accept  gener- 

lack  of  judgment  and  common  sense  often  alizations  dressed  up  in  a  quasi-scientific 

shown    hy    those    even   slightly    under   the  garb." 

influence  of  alcohol"  (Italics  ours.)  The  n  ^e  are  not  moved  by  scientific  con- 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  going  over  the  ceptions.  how  is  it  psychologically  possi- 
scientihc  evidence,  especially  that  of  the  ble  for  us  to  have  a  leaning  toward  any- 
last  ten  years,  which  did  not  exist  thing  of  this  nature,  even  though  it  be, 
eighteen. years  ago,  does  not  confirm  the  as  he  maintains,  "quasi-scientific,"  or  be 
moderate  drinker  in  the  idea  of  safety  influenced  by  instruction  in  the  principles 
given  by  the  old  Cambridge  statement  of  hygiene?  The  contradiction  is  ridicu- 
granted  by  Mr.  Koren,  but  says :  lous. 

"The  laboratory  and  life  insurance  In  this  connection  reference  may  be 
companies  simply  give  expression  to  made  to  one  of  the  author's  deftly  worded 
what  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  sentences  which  leave  an  impression  of 
knowledge  .  .  .  that  the  influence  of  alco-  sweeping  criticism  without  actually  mak- 
hol  on  any  large  group  of  men  is  harm-  ing  it.  In  his  reference  to  Karl  Pearson 
ful  and  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  group.  (Jan.  p.  76)  he  makes  him  appear  as  a 
Individual  susceptibility  varies,  but  the  critic  who  has  demolished  much,  if  not 
man  who  thinks  he  is  an  exception  and  all,  of  the  scientific  basis  for  the  fight 
can  indulge  with  safety  may  find  that  he  against  alcohol.  He^  says :  "Probably 
is  mistaken  only  after  serious  damage  to  Dr.  Karl  Pearson  goes  too  far  in  saying, 
the  body  has  been  done.  .  .  Those  who  'We  found  the  whole  'scientific'  basis  of 
trifle  with  alcohol  should  at  least  take  the  the  Ctemperance)  movement  was  worth- 
precaution  to  be  periodically  examined  to  less.'  "  If  Dr.  Pearson  went  "too  far," 
detect     the     earliest     signs     of    ill-effect,  why  quote  him? 

One's   own   feelings   are  not   safe   guides  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  is  a  mathematician 

and  may  fail  to  warn  of  danger  until  se-  who,  in  connection  with  the  Galton  Lab- 

rious  damage  has  been  done."3  6ratory  of  Eugenics,  has  applied  mathe- 

Where   the  Author   Contradicts   Himself  matical   formulas    to    data    collected   by 

If,  as  Mr.  Koren  explains,  laws  are  vio-  other  organizations.  He  used  in  this  way 
lated  because  the  people  believe  the  mod-  records  of  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
erate  use  of  alcohol  is  permissible,  seem-  dition  of  families  in  an  Edinburgh  slum 
ingly  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  edu-  made  by  the  charity  organization  of  that 
cate  the  people  in  the  facts,  but  Mr.  Ko-  city,  and  a  report  of  families  in  Manches- 
ren  claims  (Nov.  p.  598)  that  "the  masses  t^^''  England,  which  had  at  least  one  de- 
are  not  moved  by  scientific  conceptions."  fective  child  in  the  city's  institution  for 

This  is  a  denial  of  a  fundamental  prin-  feebleminded.     Neither  of  the  two  sets  of 

ciple  of  education,  that  the  human  mind  ^f^^  ^^^  ^  clearly  defined  non-alcoholic 

— 7^^,          J   IT-  ,      TT            T  •         T,.  class  to  compare  with  the  alcoholics,  but 

3  Fisher     and     Pisk:      How     to     Live,     p. IX,     pp.     242,  t.        r                    t->                           i                                     t          .^ 

238,  243,  244.  Profcssor    Pcarson    chose    to    apply    the 
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term  non-alcoholic  to  those  classed  in  the 
investigation  as  more  or  less  temperate. 
There  were  only  eighteen  abstaining  fam- 
ilies out  of  the  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
families  investigated. 

Qualified  scientific  critics  have  shown 
that  Karl  Pearson's  classifica^tion  of  al- 
coholic and  non-alcoholic  parents  was 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  and  hence  his 
published  conclusion  that  he  found  no 
averages  of  inferiority  in  the  children  of 
alcoholic  parents  is  without  value. 

Dr.  Quensel  and  the  Theory  of  Injury  by 
Alcohol  to  the  Germ  Plasm 

Mr.  Koren  affirms  (Jan.  p.  79)  that  Dr. 
Ulrik  Quensel,  of  Sweden,  in  his  book 
published  in  1913,  "  'rejects'  the  theory  of 
a  direct  destructive  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  germ-plasm  in  the  cases  of  both  acute 
and  chronic  alcoholism."  Seven  lines 
farther  on,  Mr.  Koren  contradicts  him- 
self and  says  that  the  "theoretical  pos- 
sibilities he  (Quensel)  does  not  deny." 
And  again,  he  says,  "he  (Quensel)  is  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  a  chronic 
misuse  of  alcohol  may  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  organs  of  reproduction." 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Quensel  "re- 
jects" the  theory  was  the  report  of  his 
work  made  in  a  German  brewers'  com- 
pilation from  his  book.  Dr.  Quensel 
wrote  Dr.  Hercod,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Temperance  Bureau  at  Lau- 
sanne, that  the  brewers  had  so  distorted 
his  statements  in  this  compilation  that 
he  could  not  recognize  them.  Incident- 
ally, he  said  he  wished  to  avoid  anything 
that  could  injure  the  battle  against  alco- 
holism, as  he  was  strongly  convinced  of 
the  great  necessity  of  it. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Koren  that  Dr. 
Quensel  is  "not  blind  to  the  possibility 
that  alcohol  may  have  some  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  organs  of  reproduction" 
seems  to  represent  Dr.  Quensel's  position 
more  accurately  than  the  flat  assertion 
that  he  "rejects"  the  theory.  Dr.  Quen- 
sel's position  is,  or  at  least  was,  in  1913, 
that  the  theory  had  not  yet  been  proved, 
which  is  quite  different  from  "reject- 
ing" it. 

Recent  Evidence  on  the  Hereditary  Ef- 
fects of  Alcohol 

Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  which  can- 
not be  experimentally  proved  in  human 
subjects.  But  suggestive  evidence  has 
been   accumulating.       Bertholet    of   Lau- 


sanne found  b}'  microscopical  human 
post-mortem  examinations  that  degener- 
ation of  reproductive  tissues  was  far 
more  frequent  in  alcoholics  than  in  non- 
alcoholics  (Rept.  published  1913).  Nic- 
loux,  a  French  investigator,  has  demon- 
strated in  animals  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  the  reproductive  tissues  after  adminis- 
tration. The  work  of  Stockard  (Repts. 
1912,  1915,  1916)  has  shown  that  alcohol 
injured  the  germ  cells  of  the  animals  to 
which  he  gave  it  and  "that  defects  due 
to  alcohol  can  be  transmitted"  in  animals 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations, 
whether  or  not  such  an  effect  occurs  in 
man."4 

"Such  evidence,"  say  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Fisk,  in  speaking  of 
the  Stockard  experiments,  "establishes  at 
least  the  probability  of  the  transmission 
of  serious  ill-effects  to  human  offspring 
through  alcoholic  indulgence  of  the  male 
parent. "3 

Hitting  a  Man  of  Straw 

Mr.  Koren  says  (Jan.  p.  80)  that  Dr. 
Quensel  thinks  that  causation  (by  alco- 
hol) of  feeblemindedness,  idiocy  and  epi- 
lepsy is  "not  yet  demonstrable,"  but  that 
"on  the  other  hand  he  believes  that  the 
indirect  influences  of  alcoholism  bear 
widely  upon  the  development  of  children 
and  may  suffice  to  make  its  progress 
more ,  or  less  abnormal."  Mr.  Koren 
adds : 

"The  prohibitionist  conception  of  alco- 
holism as  the  most  potent  race-destroy- 
ing agency  is  therefore  wholly  unten- 
able." 

Here  he  draws  his  own  picture  of  what 
he  calls  the  "prohibitionist  conception" 
of  alcoholism  and  with  the  superlative 
makes  it  as  extreme  as  possible. 

Taking  it  as  it  stands,  if  it  is  untenable, 
the  "therefore"  would  imply  that  Dr. 
Quensel  had  so  proved  it.  But  those 
whom  Mr.  Koren  describes  as  "prohibi- 
tionists" fully  agree  with  Dr.  Quensel  in 
believing  that  indirectly  alcoholism 
widely  affects  development  in  an  abnor- 
mal way.  Abnormality  in  development 
is  surely  opposed  to  race  welfare.  At 
this  point  there  is  no  conflict  of  views. 

As  to  the  other  point  that  alcoholism 
may  directly  cause  degeneracy.  Dr. 
Quensel,  according  to  Mr.  Koren,  "does 
not  deny  its  possibility,"  and  since  his 
book  was  written,  the  positive  results  of 

4  Stockard:    Jour.    Amer.    Med.    Assn.,    April    29,    1916. 
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experiments  with  animals  make  such  in- 
jury in  human  lives  more  than  ever  a 
probability. 

On  such  slender  foundations  does  Mr. 
Koren  erect  his  triumphant  assertion  that 
a  "prohibitionist  conception"  is  "wholly 
untenable." 

Life   Insurance   Figures   as   Evidence   of 
Danger  in  Using  Alcohol 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
contrast  in  teaching  of  the  old  Cambridge 
statement  of  1898  which  Mr.  Koren  calls 
up  to  support  his  contentions  and  that  of 
the  American  Hygiene  Reference  Board 
of  1915. 

A  similar  contrast  appears  in  the  mat- 
ter of  evidence  from  life  insurance  com- 
panies as  to  the  relation  of  drink  to 
longevity. 

Mr.  Koren  claims  that  present  life  in- 
surance statistics  are  of  no  practical  value 
in  showing  the  greater  longevity  of  ab- 
stainers.    He  says   (Jan.  p.  83)  : 

The  classifications  followed  have  been  so 
unsatisfactory  and  open  to  possible  errors 
that  the  conclusions  are  chiefly  of  speculative 
interest.  .  .  .  The  material  presented  for  this 
country  has  been  singularly  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  the  loose  way  in  which  it  has  been 
collected  and  presented. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hunter,  President  of  the 
American  Actuarial  Association,  actuary 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, says  of  the  statistics  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  on  longevity  compiled  by 
the  various  companies  -.s 

These  companies  can  not  be  charged  with 
bias  in  the  matter,  because  their  whole  object 
is  to  determine  the  facts  in  order  to  conduct 
their  basis  safely,  soundly  and  equitably.  So 
that  there  may  not  be  any  injustice  in  the 
treatment  of  applicants,  many  prominent  com- 
panies have  tabulated  their  experience  and 
have  thereby  found  what  types  of  cases  may 
be  accepted,  what  types  should  be  declined, 
and  on  what  types  an  extra  premium  should 
be  charged.  It  is  from  these  records  that  the 
most  reliable  and  least  biased  information  can 
be  obtained.  .  .  . 

There  has  not  heretofore  been  published 
much  information  regarding  the  mortality  of 
American  insurance  companies  among  total 
abstainers..  There  are  now  sufficient  statis- 
tics available,  based  on  actual  mortality  to 
make  it  certain,  in  my  judgment,  first,  that 
total  abstainers  from  alcohol  are  longer  lived 
than  non-abstainers;  and,  second,  that  total 
abstainers  have  a '  lower  mortality  than  per- 
sons who  stated  at  the  date  of  application  for 
insurance,  that  they  took  alcoholic  beverages 
in  moderation.  .  .  . 

Other  factors,  such  as  abstinence  from  to- 
bacco, are  involved.  It  requires  self-control 
to  be  an  abstainer,  and  the  strength  of  mind 
which  has  made  abstinence  a  habit  may  affect 


other  habits,  such  as  eating,  in  which  there 
should  be  both  moderation  and  discrimination. 
The  low  mortality  among  abstainers  may  be 
said  to  be  due  to  "temperance  in  all  things 
and  total  abstinence  from  alcohol." 

Againjst  Mr..  Koren's  depreciation  of 
life  insurance  statistics  covering  periods 
of  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years 
from  many  insurance  companies,  com- 
piled and  reported  on  by  competent  stat- 
isticians, may  be  placed  some  of  the  state- 
ments authorized  by  the  Hygiene  Refer- 
ence Board,^  as  follows : 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  longevity  can 
be  most  satisfactorily  determined  by  the 
records  of  life  insurance  companies  wherein 
the  death  rates  among  those  abstaining  from 
alcohol  have  been  computed  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  general  class  of  insured  lives.  .  .  . 

The  experience  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  England  and  America  has  clearly  shown 
that  even  the  "moderate"  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  shortens  human  life.    .    .    . 

Now  that  accurate  laboratory  evidence  is 
available  regarding  the  physiological  effect  of 
alcohol  in  so-called  moderate  doses,  the  in- 
surance experience  seems  consistent,  and  the 
higher  mortality  among  so-called  moderate 
drinkers  is  only  what  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
knowledge  regarding  its  effects  upon  the 
human  organism.  .  .  . 

If  laboratory  and  clinical  evidence  shows 
that  alcohol  in  so-called  moderate  quantities 
produces  definite  ill  effects  .  .  .  the  excess  mor- 
tality that  unquestionably  obtains  among 
moderate  drinkers  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
alcohol. 

An  Untrue  Generalization  as  to  the  Food 
Value  of  Alcohol 

Mr.  Koren  says  of  the  question  of  al- 
cohol as  a  food  (Jan.  p.  j'])  :  "One  must 
accept  as  incontestible  that  alcohol  is 
burned  up  in  the  body  ...  it  is  therefore 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances." 

That  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body  is 
accepted  as  proved.  But  that  it  is  there- 
fore a  food  is  not  incontestibly  accepted. 
There  are  physiologists  and  chemists 
who  still  hold  this  view ;  but  there  is  a 
very  considerable  and  growing  number 
of  scientists  who  believe  that  alcohol  is 
not  properly  included  among  nutritive 
substances  any-  more  than  morphine  and 
cocaine,  v/hich  also  are  oxidized  in  the 
body. 7 

Even  eighteen  years  ago  some  of  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Cambridge 
statement    (see  p.   267)    brought  out  the 


5  Address   Nat.    Conf.   Charities   and   Corrections,   May, 
1916. 

6  How  to  Live,  pp.   227,  68,  234,  237. 

7  W.    F.    Boos:   Boston   Med.   and   Surg.   Journal,    1912. 
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views  of  physiologists  who  did  not  sign 
the  statement.^ 

Prof  W.  Kuhne,  of  Heidelberg,  refer- 
ring to  some  sentences  preceding  the  one 
already  referred  to  in  the  so-called  Cam- 
bridge statement,  said : 

Oxidation  of  a  substance  in  the  animal  body 
does  not  determine  its  injurious  or  its  useful 
effect.  Indeed,  I  consider  this  sentence  danger- 
ous as  you  will  be  understood  to  consider  al- 
cohol as  a  food  and  to  recommend  it  as  such. 

Prof.  Dastre,  of  Paris,  said: 
I   believe  that   alcohol   ...  is  not,   properly 
speaking,  a  food. 

Prof.  Dogiel,  of  Kasan,  said: 
Ethyl  alcohol  can  be,  regarded  neither  as  a 
useful  stimulant  nor  as  a  food-material. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  changing  his 
former  viewpoint  on  this  subject,  says  :9 

I  have  stated  on  the  witness  stand  that  I 
considered  alcohol  to  be  a  food  because  a 
certain  quantity  of  it  is  burned  in  the  body 
and  results  in  the  production  of  heat  and 
energy.  In  the  light  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  on  the  whole  alcohol  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  food  even  in  the  limited  sense 
described.  It  does  not  nourish  the  body, 
build  tissue  or  repair  waste. 

"How  to  Live,"  authorized  by  the  Hy- 
giene Reference  Board  (1915),  says  (p. 
241)  : 

Always  it  (alcohol)  fails  to  pass  some  test 
by  which  true  foods  are  measured.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  among 
which  must  be  figured  its  action  on  the  blood 
vessels  which  causes  a  loss  of  body  heat, 
Mendel  has  shown  that  in  moderate  doses 
(96cc.  daily)  it  increases  the  output  of  uric 
acid  and  allied  (purin)  bodies  derived  from  the 
tissues,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  foods. 

These  poisonous  or  drug  effects  must  always 
be  considered  together  with  any  alleged  nour- 
ishing effects. 

No  Conflict  in  Results  of  Experiments  on 
Mental  Work 

An  attempt  is  made  apparently  to  dis- 
credit Professor  Kraepelin's  work  (Jan. 
p.  78)  b}'-  saying  that  Dr.  Riidin  and  Dr. 
Joss  "have  arrived  at  quite  other  results 
not  nearly  so  damaging." 

Mr.  Koren  says  that  Professor  Kraepe- 
lin  "believes  himself  to  have  demon- 
strated" impairment  of  the  "higher"  psy- 
chic functions  even  "by  the  use  of  very 
minute  quantities  of  alcohol."  The  facts 
are  these :     The  smallest  quantity  of  al- 

8  Physiological  Aspects   of  the  Liquor   Problem,   Vol   I, 
pp.   78,   79,   90. 

9  Wiley:    President's   Address,    American    Therapeutical 

Society,   May   11,    1911. 


cohol  used  by  Professor  Kraepelin  was 
not  "very  minute,"  but  7>2  gms.,  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  in  2^2  ounces  of  10 
per  cent  wine  or  a  small  glass  of  4  per 
cent  beer.  The  amounts  used  by  Profes- 
sor Kraepelin  varied  from  this  minimum 
.  of  jYz  gms.  to  60  gms. 

Dr.  Riidin  was  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Kraepelin  and  his  work,  with  that  of 
other  pupils  and  of  Kraepelin  himself,  is 
known  as  the  work  of  Kraepelin  and  his 
school.  The  results  obtained  by  the  sev- 
eral pupils  and  the  master  himself  dif- 
fered only  as  they  were  arranged  to  show 
the  effects  of  varying  doses  upon  vary- 
ing kinds  of  work.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  work  was  their  gen- 
eral  harmony   in   essential   principles. 

Dr.  Riidin  tested  the  results  of  large 
doses,  100  grams,  equal  to  about  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  wine,  and  found  nothing 
but  impairment  and  that  on  seven  spe- 
cific counts.  Even  where  in  some  cases 
greater  promptness  in  speech  was  shown 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  of  per- 
ception. Riidin  pointed  out  particularly 
in  his  summary  the  danger  from  drink  in- 
volved in  occupations  requiring  respon- 
sibility, such  as  locomotive  engineerin_g, 
and  also  the  utter  unreliability  of  testi- 
mony given  by  witnesses  who  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol  at  the  time 
of  which  they  were  testifying.'° 

Dr.  Joss,  a  seminary  teacher  of  Bern, 
gave  a  certain  number  of  his  pupils  from 
one-tenth  to  one-third  of  a  quart  of  wine 
or  three-tenths  to  one  quart  of  beer 
equaling  from  ten  to  forty  grams  of  al- 
cohol. Pie  tested  the  effects  on  the  pu- 
pils' ability  to  perform  mental  prob- 
lems. Immediately  after  taking  the  alco- 
hol, there  was  a  slight  increase  in  effi- 
ciency, but  it  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
decrease  so  that  the  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  first  hour  showed  a  decreased  ef- 
ficiency of  4.9  per  cent,  that  of  the  second 
hour  10.9  per  cent  and  that  of  the  third 
hour  12.5  per  cent." 

That  different  kinds  of  experiments 
conducted  by  different  methods  resulted 
in  different  percentages  does  not  alter  the 
fact -that  the  experiments  were  in  general 
harmony  as  to  the  deleterious  eifects  of 
alcohol. 


10  AlkohoHsmus,    1903,   p.    80. 

11  Psycholog-ische    Arbeiter,    1902,    Heft    3,    p.    495. 
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V.     Alcohol  and  Some  Social  Questions 


[Alcohol's  real  relation  to  industrial  acci 
mission  report  as  to  the  important  relation  of  a 
enness  not  essential  to  crime  caused  by  alcohol. 
Drunkenness  said.  Some  striking  facts  on  alco 
Bridge-water  statistics.     One  case  in  six  of  male 

Accidents 

In  discussing  some  social  conditions 
commonly  urged  as  reasons  for  prohibit- 
ing the  liquor  traffic,  Mr.  Koren  denies 
that  "the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  intoxication 
occupies  the  place  popularly  ascribed  to 
it"  as  a  cause  of  accidents  (Jan.  p.  84). 
He  criticizes  as  false  and  absurd  some 
"widely  published  statement"  crediting 
more  than  half  of  all  industrial  accidents 
in  the  United  States  to  alcohol. 

Since  he  does  not  give  the  source  of 
this  statement,  it  is  impossible  either  to 
confirm  or  disavow  it.  Such  statements 
of  this  nature  as  have  come  under  the 
eyes  of  this  committee  related  to  inves- 
tigations in  special  industrial  plants,  and 
made  the  assertion  only  for  those  plants 
or  for  a  special  group  of  industries, 
which  is  quite  a  diiTerent  matter  from 
Mr.  Koren's  "industrial  accidents  in  the 
United  States."  There  are  no  nation- 
wide statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  ac- 
cidents caused  by  alcohol.  Such  propor- 
tion would  vary  with  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent industries. 

But  Mr.  Koren's  discussion  of  this 
subject  and  his  quotations  are  mostly  ir- 
relevant from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  "abuse  of  liquor  or  intoxica- 
tion" that  the  average  employer  chiefly 
fears  as  a  cause  of  accidents.  Ele  can 
and  does  measurably  prevent  accidents 
from  this  source.  Either  he  does  not 
employ  men  who  get  intoxicated,  or  he 
sends  home  to  sober  up  the  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  for  work  drunken  or  ob- 
viously afifected  by  his  drinking.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  for  the  small  per- 
centage of  "intoxication"  in  accident 
compensation  records. 

What  the  employer  does  fear  is  the 
man  who  comes  to  work  apparently  so- 
ber, but  really  with  a  "hang-over"  from 
his  drinking  of  the  night  before,  or  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  which,  without 
showing  outward  results,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  carelessness  and  inattention,  to 
slow  reaction,  prevent  quick  recognition 
of  danger,  impair  full  control  of  nerves 
and  muscles. 


dents.      Testimony   from   the    Norwegian    Com- 

Icohol  to  poverty  and  crime.     Confirmed  drunk- 

What  the  Massachusetts   Commission  on 

hoi    and    insanity.      The    real    evidence    of    <-he 

insanity  due  directly  to  alcohol.] 

Employers  of  large  bodies  of  men 
whose  experience  has  covered  many 
years  are  certainly  competent  to  judge  of 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  accidents.  The 
National  Safety  Council,  for  instance,  has 
a  membership  of  nearly  1,700  industries 
employing  over  2,500,000  workers.  A 
round  table  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
Chicago  in  1914  passed  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  drinking  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  productive  of  a  heavy 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  and  diseases  affecting 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  workingmen;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  organi- 
zation to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  eliminating 
the  use  of  intoxicants  in  the  industries  of  the 
nation. 

Poverty 

The  amount  of  poverty  due  to  drink  is 
difficult  to  determine  precisely.  Mr.  Ko- 
ren quotes  (Jan.  p.  84)  as  "the  most  re- 
cent study  of  the  subject"  the  majority 
report  of  the  Norwegian  Commission  to 
the  effect  that  8.6  per  cent  of  the  poor 
relief  in  the  cities  was  due  to  drink,  and 
4.5  per  cent  in  the  country  (where  the 
sale  of  spirits  is  prohibited).  But  he 
fails  to  state  that  this  same  majority  re- 
port (p.  161),  referring  to  some  more 
specialized  statistics,  says :  "It  may  cer- 
tainly be  assumed  that  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  cases  of  poor  relief  in  the 
cities- — averaged — is  caused  by  drink." 
Investigations  quoted  by  the  Commis- 
sion give  from  60  to  72  per  cent  of  the 
poverty  of  Christiana  as  due  to  drink. 

The  department  dealing  with  neglected 
children  (p.  158)  attributes  44.8  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  from  1909-1911  to  drunken- 
ness of  parents.  Drink  played  a  part  in 
87.9  per  cent  of  the  homes  where  neg- 
lected children  were  found. 

Crime 

Mr.  Koren  intimates  (Jan.  pp.  85,  86) 
that  alcohol  has  been  over-emphasized  as 
a  cause  of  crime.  But  the  Norwegian 
majority  report  to  which  he  pins  his 
faith  at  various  points  quotes  the  director 
of  the  Akerhus  National  Prison  as  mak- 
ing the  following  comment  on  this  point : 

The  misuse  of  alcohol  plays  an  extraordi- 
narily   important    part    in    crime.    .    .    .    Among 
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most  thinking  men  there  is  a  lively  conviction 
that  if  alcohol  could  be  done  away  with,  one 
of  the  deepest  causes  of  crime  would  be  re- 
moved. 

The  director  of  the  Christiana  Circuit 
Prison  affirmed  that  absolutely  a  prepon- 
derance of  punished  persons  owed  their 
fall  to  the  misuse  of  alcohol.  He  be- 
lieved that  prohibition  would  very  greatly 
diminish  the  number  of  punishments. 
Most  of  the  crimes  against  property 
[which  Mr.  Koren  thinks  "requires  other 
habits  than  those  of  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard" (Jan.  p.  85)],  vagrancy,  carnal  as- 
saults, arson,  criminal  assaults,  this 
Christiana  prison  director  lays  to  drink. 

It  is  not  only  the  "confirmed  drunk- 
ard" who  is  liable  to  commit  crime,  but 
also  the  victim  of  a  single  intoxication, 
or  the  man  whose  drink  has  temporarily 
impaired  self-restraint.  The  sudden  blow 
or  knife-thrust  that  would  have  been 
checked  by  a  brain  working  normally 
has  been  responsible  for  landing  many  a 
man  in  the  police  court  or  in  prison  who 
was  by  no  means  "a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard," or  "an  habitual  user  of  strong 
drink." 

This  fact  goes  far  to  explain  one  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Koren  gives  (Jan.  p.  86)  in 
refutation  of  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
intimate  causal  relation  between  drink 
and  crime.  He  claims  that  thousands 
are  sentenced  to  reformatory  institutions 
at  too  early  an  age  for  the  drink  habit 
"to  have  become  fixed."  In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  the  drink  habit  begins 
in  the  late  "teen"  years,  and  it  does  not 
have  to  become  fixed  to  result  in  a  penal 
offense. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Commission 
on  Drunkenness  in  its  report  in  1914  said 
(p.  8)  :' 

It  may  occasion  these  crimes  (disorderly 
conduct,  disturbing  the  peace,  assault  and  bat- 
tery, sexual  crime  and  homicide),  because  al- 
cohol, taken  even  in  small  quantities,  reduces 
the  activity  of  the  mental  centers  of  control 
and  of  judgment,  giving  freer  rein  to  the  lower 
impulses — to  fighting,  quarrelsomeness,  sexual 
indulgence.  Statistics  from  various  sources 
satisfy  us  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  crime 
(aside  from  public  drunkenness)  is  directly 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  Koren 
states,  that  many  criminals  are  congeni- 
tal defectives,  but  he  apparently  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  part  which  alcohol 
may  play  in  precipitating  them  into 
crime.     Dr.  William  J.  Healy  in  The  In- 


dividual  Delinquent    (1915)    says   on   this 
point : 

Many  of  the  troublesome  drinkers  who  cost 
society  dear  are  primarily  inferiors,  and  alco- 
hol just  turns  the  balance  against  maintaining 
themselves  as  non-criminalistic  citizens. 

Insanity 

The  importance  of  alcohol  "as  a  cause 
of  insanity  Mr.  Koren  asserts  is  much 
overdrawn,  and  "for  this  exaggeration 
the  propagandist  literature  is  responsi- 
ble" (Jan.  p.  80).  Such  literature  has  not 
invented  statistics.  It  has  taken  those 
voluntarily  supplied  by  physicians  and 
institutions  dealing  with  the  insane. 
They  necessarily  vary  with  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Koren  says,  that  there 
are  cases  of  insanity  in  which  it  cannot 
always  be  determined  whether  alcohol- 
ism is  the  cause,  an  accompaniment,  or 
an  effect  of  mental  disorder.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  10. i  per  cent 
of  alcoholic  insanity  reported  by  the 
United  States  Census  to  which  Mr.  Ko- 
ren refers.  He  combats  as  "not  at  all 
permissible"  the  "inference  that  none  of 
the  persons  involved  would  have  become 
insane  except  for  the  use  of  alcohol" 
(Jan.  p.  81). 

The  report  itself  refutes  him  at  this 
point. ^  The  directions  for  filling  out  the 
schedules  defined  alcoholic  psychosis  as 
"one  of  the  mental  diseases  which  by 
their  characteristic  symptoms  are  known 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  alcoholic  intem- 
perance. Cases  of  mental  disease  in 
which  alcoholic  intemperance  is  only  one 
of  the  etiological  factors,  and  cases 
merely  associated  with  alcoholic  intem- 
perance should  not  be  reported  under  al- 
coholic psychosis."^ 

The  compilation  of  statistics  was  thus 
distinctly  limited  to  those  mental  dis- 
eases which  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau  says  "we 
have  come  to  recognize  as  the  alcoholic 
psychoses.  In  these  disorders  to  diag- 
nose the  disease  is  to  knozv  the  cause." 
(Italics  ours.)  Dr.  Rosenau  states  that 
"about  12  per  cent  of  all  first  admissions 
are  for  these  psychoses. "^ 

Moreover,  the  government  report 
shows  "as  would  be  probably  antici- 
pated" that  "alcoholic  psychoses  are 
much  more  frequent  causes  of  insanity 
for  males    than    for    females" — 15.3   per 

1  U.  S.   Census  Report  on   Insane,   1910,  pp.   53,  55. 

2  Rosenau:    Preventive    Medicine    and    Hygiene,    1915. 
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cent  among-  males;  4  per  cent  among  fe- 
males.' 

Dr.  A.  J.  Rosanoff,  Superintendent  of 
Kings  Park  Hospital,  New  York,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  other  Narcotic 
Drugs  in  December,  1915,  stated  that 
"the  most  recently  available  statistics  of 
the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion" showed  that  22.2  per  cent  of  the 
male  cases  of  insanity  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals in  that  state  were  due  to  alcohol- 
ism. Of  these  the  smaller  part  consisted 
of  those  in  which  the  insanity  developed 
"on  the  basis  of  a  hereditary  tendency" 
where  the  alcohol  acted  as  a  contribut- 
ing cause;  the  second  and  larger  group 
are  those  in  which  alcohol  is  an  essential 
cause  "and  which  independently  of  intem- 
perance are  not  knozvn  to  occur  at  all." 

The  "larger  part"  of  a  22.2  per  cent 
group  would  be  more  than  ii.i  per  cent, 
which  brings  the  figure  toward  the  15.3 
per  cent  for  males  in  the  census  statistics. 

But  Mr.  Koren  declares  (Jan.  p.  81) 
"the  average  hospital  diagnostician 
does  not  or  can  not  get  the  data  which 
invariably  will  enable  him  to  determine" 
the  real  relation  of  alcohol  to  mental  dis- 
orders. 

Probably  no  diagnostician  of  any  dis- 
ease "invariably"  gets  all  the  data  he 
wants  or  needs.  The  cases  reported  by 
the  government  statistics  were  those 
clearly  due  to  alcoholism.  Mr.  Koren 
himself  says  (Jan.  p.  80)  that  "as  a  rule 
the  nerve  and  mental  ailments  of  alco- 
holic origin  are  clearly  distinguishable." 
Hence  the  lo.i  per  cent  doubtless  repre- 
sents a  minimum.  The  probability  is 
that  the  cases  difficult  to  diagnose  would 
add  to  the  percentage,  not  reduce  it,  as 
Mr.  Koren  implies. 

He  cites  an  investigation  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Insanity 
(1915)  at  the  Bridgewater  State  Hospital, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  these 
patients  were  chiefly  tramps,  drunkards, 
vagrants,  and  says :  "Thus  the  character 
and  past  of  the  inmates  would  seem  to 
give  promise  of  yielding  high  percent- 
ages of  alcoholic  psychoses.  Yet  the 
'probable  diagnosis  agreed  upon'  dis- 
closes ...  a  total  of  9.3  per  cent  with 
stated  alcoholic  psychoses."  "Such  fig- 
ures," he  remarks,  "should  make  one 
very    cautious    about    accepting    current 


statistics  purporting  to  establish  alcohol 
as  probably  the  chief  causative  factor  in 
insanity." 

But  the  very  classes  he  mentions  did 
have  a  higher  percentage:  vagrants  10.13, 
drunkards  23.7  per  cent. 3  (Report  pp.  12 
and  13.) 

The  Bridgewater  institution,  as  anyone 
familiar  with  it  knows,  is  not  typical  of 
insane  hospitals.  About  half  its  patients 
are  insane  criminals.  The  other  half  are 
vagrants,  drunkards,  etc.  A  special  type 
of  insanity  prevails  here,  dementia  prae- 
cox,  found  in  70.9  per  cent  of  the  patients. 

The  insanity  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 
them,  therefore,  is  of  a  type  usually 
discovered  in  criminals  after  or  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  act.  Alcoholic 
insanity  manifests  itself  differently,  is 
more  likely  to  be  discovered  before  a 
criminal  act  is  committed.  The  alcoholic 
insane  person  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to 
be  committed  to  Bridgewater.  Hence 
the  percentage  of  alcoholic  insanity  at 
Bridgewater  would  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate at  all  fairly  the  proportion  among 
insane  as  a  whole.  Even  so,  aside  from 
dementia  praecox,  chronic  alcoholic  in- 
sanity stood  highest  on  the  list  of  insani- 
ties at  Bridgewater  (Rept.  p.  7). 

Alcohol  also  heads  the  list  as  the 
largest  single  cause  of  insanity  in  the 
general  insane  hospitals  of  Massachusetts 
as  the  sole  cause  in  12.16  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  1914.  It  operated  with  othier 
causes  in  6.8  per  cent  more  of  the  cases. 

Even  the  statistics  of  the  direct  effect 
of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  insanity  are  ex- 
tremely serious.  The  lowest  figures 
cited  by  Mr.  Koren  mean  that  alcohol 
was  the  direct  cause  in  one  case  of  in- 
sanity out  of  every  eleven  admitted.  The 
United  States  Census  figures  make  it  one 
out  of  every  ten.  The  Massachusetts 
general  statistics  and  Dr.  Rosenau's,  one 
out  of  every  eight  or  eight  and  one-half. 
The  United  States  figures  for  males  mean 
that  one  out  of  every  six  males  who  en- 
tered insane  hospitals  in  1910  went  there 
with  insanity  which  was  "the  direct  re- 
sult of  alcoholic  intemperance." 

These  are  no  "flatulent  statistics"  of 
the  "imaginative  or  made-to-order  va- 
riety" for  which  "propagandist  temper- 
ance literature  is  responsible"  (Jan.  pp. 
80.  81),  but  the  observations  of  special- 
ists reported  officially  by  gov-ernment  or 
hospital   authorities. 
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VI.     Some  National  Prohibition  Bug-Bears 

[The  influences  that  would  discourage  home  distillation.  Differences  between  condi- 
tions now  and  those  in  Sweden  when  it  had  home  distilleries.  Statistics  juggled  to  prove  anti- 
prohibition  majorities.  The  direct  interests  of  rural  districts  in  what  the  city  does  with  the 
saloons.     City  population  the  minority.] 

In  discussing  the  prospects  and  alleged  Majorities    Not     Endangered     by    Pro- 
evils  of  national  prohibition,  Mr.  Koren  hibition 
predicts   that   the   home   manufacture   of  Mr.  Koren  manipulates  his  figures  un- 
alcohol   would   be   widespread    and   nox-  fairly  in  attempting  to  prove  that  consti- 
ious  (Nov    p    =506).  tutional    prohibition     might     be    secured 

"against  the  expressed  will  of  a  large  ma- 
Influences   Against    Home    Distillation  j^j-j^y  of  citizens  of  the  United   States'' 

This    would    only    be    possible    if  one  (Nov.  p.  596). 

imagines     the      proposed     constitutional  He  estimates  that  there  would  be  63,- 

amendment   to    be    the    only   legislation  000,000  persons    opposed    to  prohibition, 

there  would  be  on  the  question,  that  pres-  How  does  he  get  this  number?     He  as- 

ent  state  legislative  acts  applicable  to  this  sumes  that  one-third  of  the  population  m 

point    would    be    repealed,    that    supple^  the  present  prohibition  states  is  opposed 

mentary  laws  would  not  or  could  not  be  ^o   national  prohibition,   and  also   m  the 

,    ,       ^,                  1,1      i-,,i     •    1  twenty  states  which  must  be  won  to  se- 

enacted.       there    would  be  little  induce-  .{      tj        -i  1     ^     .u         ^.^  ■  a     i.u     «« 

^   ,                     -1             1.  .-iv  cure  It.     He  adds  to  these  thirds  the  en- 

ment  to  engage  in  home  distilling  on  a  ^.                1  .l-          r        i.   •              1              u 

,               ,      .             ,       ,  .,      ,        '^  .       ,  tire  population  of  certain  populous  urban 

scale  to  make  it  worth  while,  for  national  ^^^^^  (45,000,000).     That  is,  he  assumes 

prohibition  would  automatically  wipe  out  ^-^^^  ^^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  oj.  ^^  inhabitant 

the  present  trade  machinery  for  extend-  j^  favor    of    national    prohibition  in  the 

ing  the  liquor  traffic,  would  stop  liquor  states    he     names,     viz. :    Massachusetts, 

advertising   and    display,     solicitation   of  Rhode  Island,    Connecticut,    New  York, 

trade,  etc.  New     Jersey,     Pennsylvania,     Delaware, 

How  Conditions  in  Sweden  Differed  Maryland    Ohios_  Illinois    Missouri,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  District  of  Columbia — and 

He  cites  the  era  of  home  distillation  in  ^he   residents   of   the   last-named    cannot 

Sweden  as    the    most    intemperate  time  ^ote  anyway !    This  appears  to  be  a  spe- 

Sweden  ever  knew.     It  was ;  but  there  is  cies  of  statistical  legerdemain, 

this  difference  between  100  years  ago  and  j^  ^^^  ^^     -^  ^^^^^^^-^  Monthly  (p.  528) 

now-that  abstmence  was  then  a  rarity,  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  f^^            ■      .  u^  gj^^^^-. 

Today,  abstmence  and  sobriety  are  estab-  ^.^^  ^.^^^  ^^-^^  -^  ^^-^j^  36  legislatures 

hshed  prmciples  wi  h  millions  of  people,  representing    less    than    one-half    of  the 

Further,  m  Sweden  liquor  selhng  was  not  po^p^lation  imposed  their  will  on  twelve 

stopped      Home  distillation  was  permit-  ^^  J^^^  representing  the  majoritv."     'The 

ted  m  the  hope  that  it  would  keep  the  ^^^^^  implication  is.  let  the  rural  minori- 

people  away  from  the  drmk-sellmg  tav-  ^-^^           ^^^  ^he  urban  majorities  shall 

erns.     Instead,    the    people    continued  to  j-^^^.,  (Apnl  p    ^20) 

visit  the  taverns,  and  drank  at  home  be-  _^    ,  .     .*           ^-'-^-'-                 _ 

gi(jgg  It  this  IS  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
hibition  amendment,    it   is    an    argument 

Young  and  Weak  Not  Subjected  to  Same  against  any  amendment  of  the  constitu- 

Temptation  Under  Prohibition  tion,  for  there  is  but  one  method  provided 

Mr.  Koren  also  assumes  (Nov.  p.  597)  for  changing  or  adding  to  the  constitu- 

that   the    "yotmg    and    weak    would   be  tion  of  the  United  States, 

found  as  ready  victims  to  the  seductions  Here,  again,  is  the  assumption  by  Mr. 

of  alcohol  as  now."     But  the  "young  and  Koren   not  warranted  by  the  facts,  that 

weak"  mostly    acquire    the    liquor  habit  the  entire    population    of    the    cities  and 

through  social  drinking  customs,  the  al-  populous   states    is    opposed  to  national 

lurements  of  the  open  saloon,  and  recrea-  prohibition,  an  assumption  which  any  in- 

tions  with  which  the  sale  of  liquor  is  in-  telligent  person  knows  to  be  untrue.  This 

volved.     At   least    two    of  these  factors  fact  alone  vitiates  Mr.  Koren's  argument 

cease  to  be  legitimate  with  the  advent  of  for  any  combination  of  twelve  populous 

prohibition.  states. 


>>' 
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Unfounded  Fear  of  Rural  Minorities 

As  to  the  bugbear  that  "rural  minori- 
ties" mig-ht  dictate  "how  the  urban  ma- 
jorities s'^liall  live,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  in  the  twelve  states  Mr.  Koren  se- 
lects (Nov.  p.  596)  as  containing  a  "pre- 
ponderating, somewhat  generally  distrib- 
uted urban  population,"  the  combined  ur- 
ban and  rural  population  is  four  millions 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  select  the  twelve  states  which  in 
1910  had  the  largest  numbers  of  urban 
dwellers,  their  total  population  falls 
short  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  nation  by  five  and  six-tenths  mil- 
lions. 

If  we  select  the  twelve  states  having 
the  largest  percentage  of  urban  popula- 
tion, they  fall  short  of  a  majority  by  six 
and  six-tenths  millions,  and  among  them 
are  Maine  and  Washington,  which  are  al- 
ready prohibition  states. 

From  any  practical  point  of  view,  Mr- 
Koren's  fears  are  groundless. 

The  Rights   of   Rural   Districts   Affected 
by  Urban  Saloons 

Further,  rural  America  as  well  as  the 
cities,  has  some  rights  in  this  matter. 
The  interests  of  city  and  country  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  as  Mr.  Koren's  argu- 


ment would  seem  to  imply.  The  injus- 
tice done  to  the  city,  if  there  is  any,  lies 
in  depriving  the  drinker  of  a  legal  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  drink  locally.  The  injustice 
done  to  the  country  consists  in  forcing 
back  upon  it  the  evils  of  drink  against 
which  it  is  trying  to  protect  itself.  The 
city  liquor  seller  who  plants  his  bar  at 
the  edge  of  the  city  limits,  thereby  helps 
nullify  the  local  prohibition  or  imposes 
upon  the  country  district  extra  expense 
in  maintaining  public  order. 

The  city  saloon  sends  home  drunken, 
and  often  penniless  requiring  local  sup- 
port, the  drinker  whom  rural  voters  have 
protected  against  the  temptation  of  the 
open  saloon. 

The  city  is  constantly  renewing  its  vi- 
tal human  strength  from  the  young  men 
and  women  whom  the  country  produces 
and  trains.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  country  when  it  has  to  send 
these  sons  and  daughters  into  the  saloon 
and  alcoholic  environments  of  the  liquor- 
selling  city. 

City  Population  the  Minority 

Finally,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  national  prohibition,  the  city  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  is  not  the  majority  but 
the  minority.  In  1910  at  least  it  consti- 
tuted but  46  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 


VII.    Prohibition  Not  Confiscation 

[Prohibition  does  not  mean  confiscation.  Liquor  sellers  retain  property,  lose  only  a 
privilege.  Decisions  of  Supreme  Courts  on  liquor  selling.  Economic  readjustments  incident 
to  prohibition  already  quietly  and  effectively  taking  place.  Money  formerly  spent  for  liquor 
would  use  more  capital  and  labor  in   producing  necessities.] 


Prohibition  Means  Privilege  Withdrawn, 
Not  Property  Confiscated 

Mr.  Koren  argues  at  some  length  (Apr. 
pp.  532-3)  "confiscation  of  liquor  prop- 
erty" by  prohibition.  He  confuses  the 
two  ideas  of  compensation  and  confisca- 
tion. When  a  prohibition  law  goes  into 
effect  the  liquor  dealer's  property  is  not 
confiscated.  His  previous  profits  made 
at  the  expense  of  public  welfare  are  un- 
touched. His  real  estate  remains  his 
own.  What  is  withdrawn  from  him  is 
a  privilege  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
that  property. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  as  Dr.  V.  H. 
Rutherford,  M.  P.  of  England,  has  said,* 
"Medical  science  could  roll  up  a  big  cata- 
logue  of    damage    against    alcohol   that 

*  The    nrink    Problem,    p.    260. 


would  make  a  counter-claim  (for  com- 
pensation) look  ridiculous,"  the  privilege 
granted  the  liquor-seller  in  the  United 
States  he  acquired  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  he  might  lose  it.  The 
brewer  and  distiller  have  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  right  of  the  retailer  to  sell 
their  product  might  be  withdrawn.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
Supreme  Courts  in  several  states  have  af- 
firmed that  "there  is  no  inherent  right  in 
a  citizen  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors ;  it 
is  not  a  right  of  a  citizen  of  a  state,  or 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

There  are  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
end  of  the  liquor  traffic  who  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  public  compensation 
if   thereby   the    traffic    might    be   imme- 
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diately  ended.  But  in  holding  this  view,  sia  for  example,  that  when  money  is  not 
they  do  not  admit  that  the  traffic  has  a  spent  for  liquor  it  is  spent  for  food,  cloth- 
right  to  ask  or  expect  it ;  and  in  no  case  ing,  housing  and  other  necessities  and 
does  prohibition  involve  confiscation  of  comforts  of  living  which  proportionately 
property.  i-^se  more  capital  and  employ  more  labor 

TT                 ..  J    Ti-  4.            z    -cr.     ^^;^  than  are  employed  in  making  and  selling 

An    Unwarranted    Picture    of    Economic  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^^^J^ 

Disaster  -pj^^  readjustment  is  already  quietly 
The  somber  picture  which  Mr.  Koren  going  on  in  nearly  twenty  of  the  states.. 
draws  of  the  economic  disturbance  likely  The  economic  results  indicate  gain  in- 
to follow  prohi-bition  is  by  no  means  a  stead  of  loss  to  the  general  public.  Many 
new  one  among  certain  classes  of  writers  breweries  are  being  converted  into  man- 
and  is  highly  imaginative.  It  is  an  as-  ufactories  of  other  commodities.  Distil- 
sumption  that  the  money  now  spent  for  leries  are  already  turning  to  the  manufac- 
liquor  will  not  be  spent  for  anything  else  ture  of  alcohol  for  industrial  and  mechan- 
to  give  employment  in  manufactures,  ical  uses.  There  will  be  no  "sudden  ex- 
trade  and  commerce.  Readjustments  tinction  of  the  property  and  employment" 
there  will  have  to  be  on  the  part  of  some  involved  in  liquor  manufacturing  and 
individuals  and  in  the  raising  of  revenue,  selling.  The  liquor  business  will  have 
But  the  states  which  have  enacted  pro-  ample  time  and  warning  in  the  country 
hibitory  laws  have  not  suffered  disas-  as  a  whole  to  adjust  itself — if  it  chooses 
trous  financial  results ;  rather  the  con-  • — for  national  prohibition  can  not  and 
trary.  Mr.  Koren  falls  into  the  error  will  not  steal  upon  it  unawares  and  fall 
made  by  many  writers  in  failing  to  note  like  a  sudden,  unforeseen  blow  in  the 
what  has  already  been  observed  in  Rus-  night. 

VIII.    Prohibition  in  Russia 

[Significant  temperance  history  in  Russia  for  fifteen  years  preceding  the  prohibition  of 
vodka.  Government  policy  reversed  six  months  before  the  war.  Positive,  widespread  bene- 
ficial results  reported  by  responsible  officials,  well-informed  travelers  from  many  nations. 
Drunkenness  decreased,  efficiency,  health,  military  staying  power,  prosperity,  increased.  The 
questions  of  illicit  distilling  and  the  use  of  dangerous  substitutes.] 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Keren's  discus-  ance  lectures  heard  by   1,375,000  people. 

sion    of   prohibition,    it   is    proper   to   re-  The    Government     Bureau     of    Popular 

view  what  he  has  to  say  on  prohibition  Temperance  since  1905  has  given  70,700 

in  Russia.     Russian  prohibition  was  not,  lectures  in  6,716  towns  and  villages,  at- 

as  stated  (Dec.  p.  740)  a  "sudden"  rever-  tended  by    7,400,000    persons.     The  All- 

sion  of  policy,   nor  primarily  the   result  Russian  Congress  to  Combat  the  Alcohol 

of  "a  great  wave  of  emotion"   sweeping  Evil,    December,    1909  —  January,    1910, 

"over  the  country."  gave  impetus  especially  to  inquiries  as  to 

A-nw       J         rr-j       ±.-        i         j     r^^\,  conditions  of  labor  and  drink.     The  Holy 

A    Decade    of    Educational    and    Other  c        a     f^r..^\           a               ^         ^o^-v.  t 

A    •      •  Synod     (1912)      made     recommendations 

Temperance  Agitation  ^^^  pj^^g  ^^^  organizations  for  combat- 

A  vast  educational  work  has  been  go-  ing   alcoholism.       Special     instruction    in 

ing  on  for  some  years.     A  scientific  in-  the  evils  of  alcoholism  was  made  obliga- 

stitution  in   Moscow  with  a   staff  of  in-  tory  in  the  public  schools  in  1913  and  all 

vestigators,    writers     and     lecturers    con-  educational  institutions  of  the  empire. 


ducts  laboratory  experiments,  lectures  to 
teachers  and  smaller  branch  libraries  on 


Popular  Protest  Against  the  Vodka 


the  alcohol  question,  at  an  expense  of  onopo  y 
about  $550,000.  Since  1898,  the  People's  There  had  been  a  growing  protest 
Palace  Movement,  established  first  at  against  the  vodka  monopoly.  The  Rus- 
Petrograd  with  a  government  subsidy  of  sian  Medical  Congress  of  1904  con- 
about  $1,375,000,  has  spread  into  many  demned  it.  Government  bureaus  and  city 
parts  of  the  empire  with  an  expenditure  and  local  authorities  began  in  1913  to  as- 
for  ten  years  of  about  $22,500,000.  It  certain  conditions  resulting  from  drink 
provides  opportunity  for  non-alcoholic  sold  by  the  monopoly,  and  the  facts  gath- 
recreation  and    has    given  4,907  temper-  ered  led  to  popular  and  local  government 
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petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  for 
the  closing"  of  the  government  spirits 
shops.  The  Minister  of  Finance  (Sept., 
1913)  directed  superintendents  of  excise 
tax  districts  to  "satisfy"  the  demands  of 
rural  districts  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  be  forbidden  and  existing  vodka 
stores  be  removed.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Babitch,  of  Kubansk  Territory  (Mar.  27, 
1913)  called  on  local  administrative 
bodies  to  use  the  "harshest"  measure  to 
eliminate  the  evil. 

The  vodka  ration  in  the  Imperial  Navy 
was  forbidden  in  191 3,  also  the  sale  of 
vodka  in  all  restaurants  attached  to  gov- 
ernment works  and  institutions,  in  all 
places  of  amusement  including  theaters. 
The  legal  strength  of  vodka  was  reduced 
to  37  per  cent. 

When    and    Why    the    Government  Re- 
versed Its  Policy 

In  1913,  the  Czar  made  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation into  liquor  conditions  of  the 
empire,  and  January  30,  1914,  dismissed 
Minister  of  Finance  Kokootsor,  who  had 
objected  to  any.  interference  with  the 
drink  monopoly.  He  appointed  Minister 
Bark  and  on  the  same  day  announced  by 
rescript  his  decision  "to  introduce  with- 
out delay  fundamental  changes  in  the 
management  of  financial  and  economic 
problems." 

The  Administer  of  the  Interior  followed 
the  Czar's  rescript  with  an  order  to  the 
police  "to  take  measures  to  limit  the 
abuse  of  alcoholics  and  to  aid  all  persons 
and  institutions  fighting  against  drunken- 
ness by  all  means  permitted  by  the  law." 

Thus  was  "reversed"  in  February, 
1914,  the  policy  of  the  government  in  en- 
couraging the  use  of  vodka. 

Between  February  i  and  July  i,  1914, 
more  than  800  petitions  for  local  prohibi- 
tion were  "satisfied."  One  thousand  one 
hundred  forty-nine  liquor  shops  were 
closed,  of  which  447  were  government 
shops. 

All  this  took  place  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  It  shows  clearly  that  while 
the  war  may  have  hastened  the  final  step, 
the  latter  was  no  "sudden  reversion  of 
policy."  The  reversion  occurred  nearly 
six  months  before  war  was  even  thought 
of.^ 

Prohibition  Evidence  From  Russian 
Officials 

The  author  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ar- 
ticles discounts  the  results  of  prohibition 


in  Russia  on    three    sources    of  evidence 
(Dec.  p.  740). 

The  first  source  of  evidence  was  per- 
sonal communications  from  Russian  offi- 
cials. Who  these  are  he  does  not  state, 
but  there  is  abundance  of  official  evidence 
as  to  the  benefit  from  prohibition.  Rus- 
sian governors  have  attested  to  the  good 
results  in  their  provinces.  On  August 
20,  1915,  the  editor  of  The  New  Republic 
sent  a  letter  to  governors  of  Russian 
provinces  asking  what  the  effects  of  the 
prohibition  order  had  been  upon  crime, 
general  order  and  sobriety,  the  savings  of 
the  people,  and  whether  the  sale  of  wine 
and  beer  had  also  been  prohibited  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Several  replies 
were  received  and  published.  They  agree 
that  the  prohibition  has  diminished 
crime ;  one  places  the  decrease  at  50  per 
cent  and  one  at  75  per  cent.  All  speak 
of  the  increase  in  savings.  The  Governor 
of  Minsk  under  date  of  September  28, 
1915,  spoke  of  similar  efifects  throughout 
the  empire.  The  Governor  of  Novgorod 
answering  similarly,  October  29,  1915, 
added  that  drunkenness  had  decreased  to 
a  minimum  and  that  intoxicated  persons 
were  seldom  seen.  Savings  had  consid- 
erably increased  despite  the  war. 

The  Kostroma  government  "was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  statisticians  to 
study  its  situation"  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults were  reported  to  The  Nezv  Republic 
by  the  Russian  Minister  of  War.  Among 
the  facts  were  the  following:  Drunken- 
ness and  begging  has  disappeared  from 
the  streets,  the  villagers  are  better 
dressed  and  better  situated ;  sobriety 
saves  each  family  from  $50  to  $100  a  year. 
Public  assemblies  transact  their  business 
much  more  rationally,  with  less  noise  and 
profanity ;  the  religious  meetings  seem 
deepened ;  women  are  treated  with  more 
respect  and  "men's  treatment  of  women 
and  children  has  improved."  The  inves- 
tigation showed  that  crime  and  arson 
had  diminished.  To  the  report  of  the 
investig"ation  the  Minister  of  War  added 
that  while  the  government  as  a  whole  Js 
too  much  occupied  with  war  to  make  an 
investigation,  the  good  effects  are  felt 
throughout  public  life. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bark,  has 
repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  to  the  be- 
neficent results  of  prohibition. 

1  For  information  as  to  preliminary  measures  in 
Russia,  see  Johnson:  The  Liquor  Problem  in 
Russia,   1915. 
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The  chief  medical  society  of  Russia, 
the  Pirogov  Society,  has  expressed  its 
satisfaction  with  the  workings  of  the  law 
and  has  appealed  to  the  government  to 
continue  prohibition,  including  prohibi- 
tion of  beer  and  wine.  "The  extension 
of  wine  and  beer  cannot  be  a  remedy 
against  alcoholism  because  they  lead  to 
alcoholism."^ 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian 
Church,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Czar,  1915, 
put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  perma- 
nent prohibition  for  all  Russia,  including 
prohibition  of  beer  and  wine : 

The  Holy  Synod  can  not  keep  silence  before 
Your  Majesty  because  of  the  fears  which  those 
self-styled  sponsors  of  public  interest  awaken 
among  us,  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  open 
up  again  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer.  .  .  .  Neither 
beer  nor  wine  can  be  considered  useful  agen- 
cies in  the  fight  against  alcoholism. 3 
Beneficial  Results  Reported  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  Neutral  Nations 

As  a  second  source  of  evidence,  Mr. 
Koren  relies  on  reports  from  different 
legations  of  neutral  countries  at  P'etro- 
grad.  As  he  does  not  name  them,  his 
statement  cannot  be  checked,  but  there 
are  at  present  but  few  important  neutral 
consuls  at  Petrograd.  The  Swedish  con- 
sul, Mr.  Widerstroni,4  reported  to  his 
home  government  that  Russian  prohibi- 
tion has  "had  an  unspeakably  great  in- 
fluence on  the  growth  of  home  industries. 
.  .  .  Those  who  complain  are  those  who 
are  financially  hit,  the  brewers,  distillers 
and  liquor  sellers.  Those  who  thank  God 
and  the  Czar  are  the  millions  of  women 
arid  children  in  this  great  land."  The 
Norwegian  Consul,  Mr.  Thorsen,  re- 
ported February  14,  1915,  that  the  whole 
land  was  "efifectively  dry."  "It  is  now  a 
wholly  rare  sight  in  the  large  cities  to 
come  upon  a  man  who  is  not  completely 
master  of  himself.  Formerly  the  reverse 
was  the  case."s 

"The  American  commercial  attache  at 
Petrograd,  while  disclaiming  any  sympa- 
thy with  prohibition,  stated  to  me  that 
its  results  in  Russia  had  been  unquestion- 
ably good."^ 

The  Press  Information 

Mr.  Koren  relies,  in  the  third  place,  on 
"a  systematic  search  of  representative 
Russian  publications."     He  quotes  Nov- 

2  Gordon:    Russian   Prohibition,    1916,   p     72 

3  Idem:    p.   70. 

4  Idem:    p.    24,    quoted   from    Kommersielle    Maddelan- 

den,   July   IS,    191S,   pp.   43S-8. 

5  Rept.    Norwegian    Alcohol    Commission,    p.    27,    Doc 

11,    Bilag   2. 

6  Gordon :    Russian    Prohibition,   p.    21. 


oye  Vremya  which,  as  he  truly  says,  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  prohibition.  But  the 
only  statement  which  he  definitely  as- 
cribes to  this  publication  does  not  even 
intimate  bad  results,  but  strongly  sug- 
gests what  everyone  will  agree  with,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  divert  and  to 
teach  the  people  to  use  their  leisure 
otherwise  than  in  drinking.  Another 
Russian  paper  quoted,  Ryetch,  is  sus- 
pected at  Petrograd  of  lending  itself  to 
publishing  material  derogatory  to  prohi- 
bition for  just  the  foreign  consumption 
which  the  publication  of  these  quotations 
first  in  the  Literary  Digest  (July  lo,  1915) 
and  now  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  afifords. 
(See  also  Karlgren,  p.  280.) 

Quite  another  view  of  Ryetch's  attitude 
on  the  prohibition  question  is  presented 
by  a  Russian  medical  correspondent  who 
by  means  of  a  letter  sent  through  Sweden 
wrote  as  follows  to  Der  Deutsche  Guttem- 
pler  (Aug.  6,  191 5)  in  refutation  of  some 
statements  derogatory  to  prohibition  at- 
tributed to  Ryetch  in  German  publica- 
tions : 

As  a  subscriber  of  Ryetch  for  many  years  I 
must  deny  that  it  tries  to  discredit  the  govern- 
ment measures  against  alcohol.  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  constitutional  Democratic  party 
and  is  therefore  on  the  opposition  side,  and  for 
that  reason  the  tone  of  the  leading  articles  is 
not  especially  friendly  to  the  government;  pos- 
sibly some  misinterpretation  has  crept  into  the 
translation  into  German.  In  harmony  with  all 
Russian  papers  (without  regard  to  political 
party)  Ryetch  testifies  that  every  day  brings 
new  proof  of  the  great  economic  and  sanitary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Russia,  which 
are  alm.ost  exclusively  the  results  of  prohi- 
bition. 

The  paper,  however,  urges  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  going  to  do  it 
all,  that  other  measures  should  be  pursued, — 
education  and  the  promotion  of  social  life. 

The  papers  oTten  report  cases  of  disobe- 
dience of  the  law  but  that  is  of  no  significance; 
they  are  only  exceptions.  The  police,  I  must 
say,_do  their  best  to  enforce  the  law  and  our 
minister  of  the  interior  is  favorable  to  it.  .  .  . 

Evidence  From  Travelers  in  Russia 

The  official  evidence,  already  quoted, 
of  the  benefits  of  prohibition  in  Russia  is 
answer  to  the  assertion  (Dec.  p.  741)  that 
"the  spacious  claims  spread  through  the 
world  about  a  Russia  sober  and  regener- 
ated have  not  been  verified."  This  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  claims  are  not 
exaggerated  and  that  they  are  verified. 
In  addition  to  the  official  statements  al- 
ready cited  we  have  the  evidence  of  trav- 
elers who  went  to  Russia  to  ascertain  the 
truth  on  this  matter,  who  are  not  mere 
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"amiable  publicists"  who  "incline  to  draw 
on  imagination  rather  than  facts." 

Testimony  Gathered  by  an  American 

"Anyone  agitating  for  the  return  of 
drink  to  Russia  ought  to  be  lynched," 
said  Dr.  Rudner,  vice-secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Petrograd,  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer.  "I  did  not  believe 
prohibition  possible  and  was  therefore 
opposed  to  it.  Now  I  see  that  it  is  both 
feasible  and  satisfactory,"  said  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Tigerstedt  to  the  writer.  Professor 
Bechteriev,  the  famous  Russian  neurolo- 
gist, sat  in  his  chair  for  an  hour  recount- 
ing to  me  the  amazing  success  of  the 
new  order. 7 

A  Scotch  Scientist  Witness 

Prof.  James  Y.  Simpson,  professor  of 
natural  science.  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
went  to  Russia  last  year  to  study  the  sit- 
uation at  first  hand.  He  reported^  offi- 
cial statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Alex.  L. 
Mendelsohn,  a  distinguished  neurologist 
and  member  of  the  Petrograd  Town 
Council.  Reference  will  be  made  to  this 
report  in  connection  with  other  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Koren. 

Testimony  From  a  German  War  Corre- 
spondent 

A  German  war  correspondent?  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  reason  for  partiality 
in  reporting  favorably  on  Russian  pro- 
hibition, reached,  in  September,  1914, 
East  Prussia,  which  the  Russians  in- 
vaded. He  saw  the  stern  measures  taken 
by  army  authorities  to  prevent  the  drink- 
ing of  the  supplies  of  liquor  found  there. 
He  has  since  been  all  over  the  scene  of 
war  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  he  ex- 
amined quantities  of  canteens  picked  up 
on  the  field,  never  once  finding  an  odor 
of  liquor.  Through  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia he  found  that  although  the  sale  of 
beer  and  wine  might  have  been  allowed, 
very  few  places  sold  them,  until  after  the 
Germans  took  possession.  Spirits  were 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get,  so  strictly 
was  the  Russian  prohibition  of  them  en- 
forced. To  this  prohibition  of  vodka,  he 
attributes  no  small  part  of  the  "unex- 
pected staying  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  army,"  as  also  its  unexpected 
relative  freedom  from  infectious  disease. 


7  Gordon:   p.   45,   33,   54. 

8  Brit.    Jour.    Inebriety,    Jan.,    1916. 


A    Finnish    Member    of    Parliament    Re- 
ports Improved   Social  Conditions 

Dr.  Matti  Helenius-Seppala,  a  doctor 
of  political  economy  and  a  member  of  the 
Finnish  upper  house  of  Parliament,  went 
to  Petrograd  to  verify  for  himself  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  He 
adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  many 
other  observers  :  The  ragged  "hooligans" 
so  commonly  seen  in  the  streets  before, 
had  disappeared  and  the  people  even  in 
the  by-streets  were  well  dressed.  Reso- 
lutions of  thanks  for  the  order  are  found 
in  the  newspapers.  In  some  places  the 
people  have  asked  the  priests  to  hold 
thanksgiving  services  in  the  churches. 
Crimes  have  so  diminished  that  plans  un- 
der way  for  new  prisons  have  been  sus- 
pended. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Helenius,  who 
has  widely  traveled  in  Europe  and  has 
visited  the  United  States,  regards  the 
success  of  prohibition  in  Russia  in  dimin- 
ishing the  results  of  intemperance  as  un- 
equaled  in  any  country  he  has  visited, 
except  in  the  United  States.  His  deliber- 
ate judgment  in  regard  to  Russia  is  that 
she  has  entered  upon  a  new  era.^° 

A   Swedish  Editor  Unfriendly  to  Prohi- 
bition Profoundly  Impressed 

Dr.  A.  Karlgren,  of  Sweden,  editor  of 
Dagens  Nyheter,  which  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced enemy  of  prohibition  in  Sweden, 
in  an  article  in  that  journal  published 
October  7,  1915,  reviews  the  prohibition 
situation  as  he  found  it  in  Russia.  Dr. 
Karlgren  is  neither  an  abstainer  nor  was 
he  a  prohibitionist : 

"Certain  Russian  newspapers,"  he  says, 
"have  done  everything  possible  to  convey  the 
impression  that  drinking  is  nearly  the  same  as 
under  the  monopoly.  Their  items  on  the  un- 
earthing" of  illicit  distilleries,  the  arrest  of 
makers  of  substitute  drinks,  etc.,  are  then  ac- 
cepted in  foreign  lands  as  proof  that  the 
experiment  has  already  ended  in  a  fiasco." 

The  Enforcement  of  Prohibition 

In  restaurants  of  large  cities.  Dr.  Karl- 
gren states  that  the  traveler  may  at  times 
be  able  to  obtain  strong  drink  served  in 
the  guise  of  kvass,  a  weak  alcoholic. 

But  the  practice  is  very  limited,  and  very 
often  the  "wink"  of  the  guest  or  a  direct  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  ignored.  The  landlord 
is  too  conscious  that  he  may  have  to  reckon 
with  the  police,  and  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  fine 
is  greater  than  his  desire  for  business.  ...  It 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  statistics  to  show 

9  W.   Duwell,    Massigkeitsblatter,   Mar. -Apr.,    1916. 
10  Signed  article  The   New  Republic,   May -21,    1915. 
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that  Russian  sobriety  has  arrived.  One  needs 
only  to  travel  in  Russia  to  see  it.  .  .  . 

During  a  three-weeks  stay  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  I  saw  only  one  drunken  man.  In 
the  workmen's  quarter  where,  formerly,  at 
certain  times  of  a  day  one  scarcely  saw  a  man 
who  was  not  drunk,  there  is  now  a  sobriety 
that  would  make  Stockholm  envy  Russia's 
chief  city.  ...  At  the  skalplatz,  the  most  no- 
torious meeting  place  in  Russia,  there  is  now 
as  good  order  as  in  a  Swedish  Good  Templar 
Lodge.  .  .  . 

Speaking  with  Russians  of  the  working  of 
Prohibition,  one  is  told  regularly  that  the 
alcohol  reform  can  be  compared  in  importance 
only  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  .  .  . 

On  one  point  all  Russians  are  agreed.  The 
good  effects  of  the  law  are  most  evident  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  Russian  village  is  beyond 
recognition.  Hundreds  of  millions  that  used 
to  be  spent  for  vodka  now  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasants.  The  great  number  of  days 
formerly  lost  because  of  drink  the  peasant  is 
now  getting  back,  and  increasing  his  working 
ability.  The  result  is  that  the  Russian  villager 
is  getting  rich. 

Russian  Official  Figures  on  Decrease  of 
Drunkenness 

In  particularizing  points  which  he  be- 
lieves show  the  failure  of  Russian  prohi- 
bition, Ryetch  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Koren 
(Dec.  p.  742)  as  saying  that  during  six 
days  in  April  and  May,  1915,  783  persons 
were  sentenced  for  being  drunk  on  the 
streets.  This  he  regards  as  evidence  that 
drunkenness  had  not  disappeared  from 
Petrograd.  No  one  claims  that  drunken- 
ness has  absolutely  ceased,  but  the  real 
meaning  of  these  figures  appears  in  other 
connections. 

These  must  have  been  cases  in  which 
disorderliness  accompanied  the  drunken- 
ness, otherwise  (according  to  Professor 
Simpson)  sentence  would  not  have  been 
imposed.  This  feature  of  Russian  admin- 
istration makes  it  impossible  to  compare 
the  figures  with  other  countries,  but  com- 
parative statistics  for  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  Petrograd  itself  compiled  by 
Dr.  Mendelsohn  of  Petrograd  and  re- 
ported by  Professor  Simpson  show  very 
clearly  the  gain  after  prohibition. 

1913 — First  half  year,  31,510;  second 
half  year.  33,830. 

1914 — First  half  year,  29,461 ;  second 
half  year,  12,242. 

Restrictive  measures  began  to  go  into 
effect  during  the  first  half  year  oi  1914; 
prohibition  was  in  efifect  for  about  five 
months  of  the  lagt  half,  which  showed  a 
decrease  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrests. 


The  Facts  About  Illicit  Distilleries 

Mr.  Koren  cites  writers  in  Ryetch  as 
reporting  many  "secret  distilleries,"  "tens 
of  thottsands  of  illicit  distilleries"  as  com- 
ing into  existence.  "One  would  have  to 
know  who  the  writer  in  Ryetch  was  be- 
fore placing  credence  in  his  statement  as 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  stills.  The  offi- 
cial statistics  give  1,825  illicit  stills  sup- 
pressed during  the  last  six  months  of 
1914.  In  1912,  the  number  of  illicit  stills 
suppressed  was  3,073,  which  existed 
alongside  of  2,913  legal  ones."  (Gordon, 
p.  48.)  It  is  evident  that  here  is  no  se- 
rious increase  in  the  number.  "During 
the  first  period  of  the  war,"  says  Karl- 
gren,  "illegal  distillation  flourished  .  .  . 
but  the  raids  which  were  made  upon  the 
traffic  have  been,  as  we  learned  from  va- 
rious informants,  entirely  effective." 
The   Increase   in   Savings 

The  enormous  increase  in  savings  in 
Russia  is  evidence  that  even  if  there  is 
some  illicit  distilling,  the  people  are  not 
spending  for  "illicit"  liquor  even  a  small 
percentage  of  what  was  formerly  spent 
for  vodka.  An  increase  in  the  savings 
banks  of  534,000,000  roubles  for  the  year 
1915  in  addition  to  the  better  conditions 
of  living  which  all  testimony  from  Rus- 
sia confirms,  is  evidence  that  the  people 
are  not  spending  for  drink  what  formerly 
gave  the  government  900,000,000  roubles 
of  net  revenue.  It  may  be  said  that  in- 
creased wages  and  the  war  bounty  are  in 
part  responsible  for  increased  prosperity 
in  Russia.  This  is  probably  true,  but  on 
the  other  hand  are  the  war  expenses, 
while  England  shows  what  happens  un- 
der these  financial  conditions  when  drink 
is  still  readily  available. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  in  a  recent  (1916)  little  handbook 
on  Russia,  issued  to  give  information 
concerning  financial,  industrial  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  that  country,  says  : 

Decrease  in  state  revenue  due  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  vodka  traffic  has  been  accom- 
plished by  an  unparalleled  increase  in  savings 
bank  deposits  and  efficiency  in  labor.    (P.  3.) 

The  Use  of  Substitutes  for  Vodka 

With  regard  to  the  claim  (Dec.  p.  74) 
that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  denatured  alcohol,  eau  de  co- 
logne, etc.,  with  disastrous  results,  Dii- 
well,  the  German  war  correspondent, 
from  the  inquiries  he  made  came  to  the 
coiiclusion  that  at  first  after  the  prohi- 
bition edict  there  were  some  attempts  to 
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substitute  even  stronger  drinks,  until  the 
government  got  the  matter  thoroughly  in 
hand. 

The  Pirogov  Society,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  societies  of  Russia,  in  reso- 
lutions passed  in  May,  1915,  on  the  alco- 
hol situation  in  Russia,  said  of  this  matter 
of  the  use  of  substitutes : 

Data  concerning  the  internal  use  of  various 
substitutes  for  vodka,  the  use  of  which  leads 
to  serious  hygienic  consequences  and  which 
lately  have  awakened  much  attention  among 
the  public,  indicate  that  in  extent  and  signifi- 
cance the  evils  of  these  substances  are  negli- 
gible compared  with  those  which  vodka  and 
other  liquors  caused  to  the  general  health. 
The  exaggerated  importance  which  is  still 
given  to  these  substitutes  can  be  explained 
partly  by  the  obviously  serious  results  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  poisoning;  partly  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  persons  interested  in  the 
alcohol  industry  purposely  over-estimate  the 
significance  of  these  substitutes.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  prove  that,  among  the  people  there 
exists  an  irresistible  need  for  alcohol  and  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  this  need 
by  allowing  the  trade  in  at  least  the  weaker 
drinks.  Otherwise,  they  say,  there  is  great 
danger  of  mass-poisoning  with  substitutes  for 
alcoholic  drinks. 

Dr.  Karlgren  (see  p.  280)  writes : 

While  it  is  true  these  substitutes  for  vodka 
are  used  to  some  extent,  the  use  is  not  so 
great  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear  by  the 
eneinies  of  Prohibition.  Those  who  have  a 
close  knowledge  of  the  facts  say  that  it  is 
only  the  hopeless  drinkers  who  turn  to  these, 
and  that  in  many  cases  they  are  simply  con- 
tinuing a  habit  which  they  formed  before  the 
prohibition  order  was  issued.  (Blackface  the 
author's.)  The  overwhelming  inajority  of  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  substi- 
tutes. 

"Swedes  like  myself  who  have  traveled 
through  Russia  to  make  a  study  of  prohi- 
bition," says  Dr.  Karlgren,  "and  expected 
to  make  amusing  references  to  the  arti-  • 
fices  to  evade  the  law  must  confess  that 
the  skepticism  is  greatly  changed.  First, 
one  is  very  much  amazed ;  then  the  phe- 
nomenon profoundly  impresses  one.  One 
cannot  risk  a  precise  statement  concern- 


ing the  future  of  the  Russian  reform. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  abolition  of 
spirits  has  had  an  almost  revolutionary 
influence." 

Prohibition  a  Means,  Not  an  End 

In  the  discussion  of  Russian  as  well  as 
American  prohibition  by  Mr.  Koren  ap- 
pears a  fundamental  but  not  uncommon 
error — the  apparent  assumption  that 
somehow  the  enactment  of  a  prohibition 
law  should  result  immediately  in  com- 
plete cessation  of  all  consumption  of  al- 
coholic liquors  and  of  all  the  results  of 
intemperance.  This  sets  up  a  standard 
for  results  from  legislation  on  the  liquor 
question  which  is  not  employed  in  test- 
ing the  results  of  any  other  legislation. 
No  law  ever  enacted  stopped  absolutely 
the  evils  against  which  it  was  directed. 
The  decalogue  might  equally  justly  be 
described  as  a  "coercive"  measure  which 
has  failed  to  stop  profanity,  murder,  theft, 
lying  and  adultery.  But  legal  prohibi- 
tion applied  to  the  source  or  agent  of  so- 
cial evils  does  give  the  public  an  instru- 
ment for  controlling  and  reducing  them 
which  is  not  inherent  in  any  other  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  them.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  after  the  enactment  of 
a  liquor  prohibitory  law.  Law  enforce- 
ment, continued  education  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  alcoholic  drinks,  provision  for 
new  and  better  means  of  recreation  or 
self-improvement  in  leisure  time — are  all 
properly  a  part  of  the  prohibition  pro- 
gram. But  none  of  these  operate  satis- 
factorily in  even  reducing  the  evils  of 
intemperance  as  long  as  the  prevailing 
legislation  leaves  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  a  position  to 
continue  drinking  customs  and  to  start 
new  drinkers.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
prohibition  even  imperfectly  enforced 
differs  from  any  license,  dispensary,  or 
"company"  system  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic. 
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IX.    The  Scandinavian  Experiments 

The  composition  and  reports  of  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  and  Norwegian  Anti- 
Alcohol  Commission.  Importance  of  Norwegian  minority  report.  The  decline  in  spirits 
consumption  before  the  company  system  was  adopted,  affected  by  rural  prohibition,  local 
option,  organized  temperance  effort,  temperance  education.  Official  testimony  as  to  failures 
and  weaknesses  of  the  company  system  of  selling  liquors;  difficulties  in  law  enforcement;  po- 
litical complications.  Private  profits  in  spirits  eliminated,  continue  in  wine  and  beer,  be- 
come public  profits  and  as  such  a  great  weakness  of  the  company  system.  The  Scandinav- 
ian  trend   toward   prohibition. 


As  a  constructive  measure,  the  com- 
pany system  of  selling  spirits  is  discussed 
at  length  in  three  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
articles.  Before  analyzing  the  claims  for 
it  something  should  be  said  concerning 
two  investigation  committees  on  the  al- 
cohol question,  one  Swedish  and  one 
Norwegian,  which  the  author  of  the  ar- 
ticles quotes  in  commendation  of  the 
Scandinavian  system  and  in  condemna- 
tion of  prohibition. 

Knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these 
committees  and  of  illuminating  facts 
which  they  brought  out  at  points  where 
Mr.  Koren  does  not  quote  them  is  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  valuation  of  the  evidence 
which  he  adduces. 

The  Swedish  Medical  Society  Report 

The  Swedish  body  to  whom  he  appeals 
was  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Swed- 
ish Medical  Society.^  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt  was 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  was  the 
sole  author  of  its  report,  "Alcohol  and  So- 
ciety." Dr.  Bratt,  although  an  active  de- 
fender of  the  company  system  of  hand- 
ling alcoholic  liquors,  holds  the  belief 
that  so  far,  its  effect  in  Sweden  has  been 
nil.  (P.  92,  Aarrestad-Nissen  report.) 
He  has  devised  what  he  hopes  will  be  an 
improvement,  now  called  the  Bratt  sys- 
tem, the  chief  features  of  which  are,  as 
described  by  Mr.  -  Koren,  a  blacklisting 
of  drunkards  and  a  registration  of  all  who 
wish  to  purchase  liquors. 

Composition  of  Norwegian  Alcohol 
Commission 

The  Norwegian  Com^mission  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  men  of  "high 
scientific  attainment"  (Dec.  p.  749).  It 
did  have  three  such  men  out  of  the  nine 
composing  it,  Drs.  Plolst,  Rygg  and 
Scharffenberg.  Of  the  others,  one  was  a 
brewer,  one  a  distiller,  one  a  member  of 
Parliament,  the  others  business  men.  The 
facts  as  to  the  brewer  and  distiller  con- 
stituents of  the  majority  Mr.  Koren  does 
not  state,  although  he  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  minority  members  were 
"avowed  prohibitionists." 


The  report  brought  in  by  the  Norwe- 
gian committee  was  in  two  sections,  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report.  The  ma- 
jority report  which  Mr.  Koren  mainly 
quotes,  was  signed  by  the  brewer,  the  dis- 
tiller, two  merchants  and  two  professors 
(Hoist  and  Rygg).  But  Professor  Rygg 
has  published  a  separate  report  on  con- 
ditions in  Christiana,  the  general  tenor  of 
which  difit'ers  materially  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  majority  report. 

The  minority  report  signed  by  two 
members  favored  local  option  developed 
to  lead  to  practical  prohibition.  Profes- 
sor Scharffenberg,  the  third  minority 
member,  favors  a  national  referendum  on 
prohibition  of  spirits.  Thus  the  report  of 
the  commission  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. 

Professor  Hoist  visited  America  in 
1912  to  attend  the  Hygienic  Congress  in 
Washington.  He  spent  two  weeks  read- 
ing in  the  Washington  library,  two  days 
in  Maine,  and  made  a  flying  trip  to  North 
Dakota  to  visit  a  relative.  He  also  met 
A^r.  Koren  from  whom  he  received  some 
of  the  information  that  now  reappears. in 
Mr.  Koren's  article  as  Professor  Hoist's. 

On  the  workings  of  Norway's  adapta- 
tion of  the  Gothenburg  system  there  is 
matter  in  both  the  majority  and  minority 
Norwegian  reports  and  in  Dr.  Bratt's 
Swedish  report  that  makes  important 
amendments  to  Mr.  Koren's  claims  for 
the  Scandinavian  system. 

The     Minority      Report      Important     in 
Norway 

Mr.  Koren  quotes  several  times  from 
the  majority  report  of  the  Norwegian 
Commission.  It  should  be  definitely  un- 
derstood that  it  is  the  minority  report 
which  counts  in  Norway.  The  most  re- 
cent election  put  into  Parliament  a  two- 
thirds  majority  (88  out  of  124  members) 
pledged  to  practically  the  minority  pro- 
gram. 


1  The  information  as  to  the  constituents  and  work  of 
the  Swedish  Medical  Society  and  Norwegian  Alcohol 
Commission,  and  the  translations  from  their  reports 
iiave  been  furnished  for  this  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Gordon,  long  a  resident  of  Scandinavia. 
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The   Facts  About   Decline  in   Consump- 
tion of  Spirits 

In  discussing  the  company  (Gothen- 
burg) system,  certain  broad,  general 
claims  are  made  for  it  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  which  are  open  to  refutation. 
Such  is  the  claim  (Dec.  p.  749)  that  the 
company  system  produced  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  spirits. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  will  be 
mentioned  later  for  such  decrease  as  has 
occurred,  but  it  should  be  noted  in  the 
first  place  that  in  showing  a  striking  de- 
crease Mr.  Koren  compares  with  present 
consumption  the  figures  of  1874  (Dec.  p. 
749)  when  the  consumption  was  the  high- 
est of  any  year  since  the  Gothenburg  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  2.1  liters  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  system. 

But  even  accepting  1874  as  a  starting 
point  for  Sweden,  and  1876  for  Norway, 
the  year  when  the  consumption  of  spir- 
its was  "nearly  7  liters  per  capita,"  the 
decline  in  consumption  of  spirits  in  Nor- 
way (57  per  cent)  and  in  Sweden  (50  per 
cent)  does  not  incomparably  exceed  Den- 
mark's decrease  of  36  per  cent  since  1874, 
and  Denmark  has  no  company  system. ^ 

Greater  Decrease  Before  Company  Sys- 
tem Began 

There  are  further  facts  showing  that 
such  decrease  as  has  occurred  in  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  proves  nothing  for 
the  company.  A  far  greater  decrease 
took  place  before  the  company  system 
was  even  thought  of. 

Under  temperance  agitation  and  edu- 
cational work,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  spirits  in  Sweden  fell  from  46 
liters  in  1829  to  22  liters  in  1850. 

In  1855,  home  distillation  was  prohib- 
ited. In  the  next  five  years  the  per  cap- 
ita consumption  fell  to  9.5  liters,  a  much 
larger  decrease  than  has  occurred  at  any 
time  since. 

The  company  system  was  not  adopted 
in  Gothenburg,  its  birthplace,  until  1865. 

During  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the 
monopoly,  the  per  capita  consumption 
fluctuated  around  10.4  liters,  nearly  one 
liter  more  than  the  consumption  of  1856- 
1860.  The  highest  point  was  13.5  liters 
in  1874.  In  1913  it  was  about  6.6  liters. 
Thus,  before  the  company  system  was  in- 
troduced at  all,  the  per  capita  consump- 

2  Statistics     of    consumption     are     from     Hoppe :      Die 
Thatsachen  fiber  den  Alkohol,   1912.  pp.   688-692. 


tion  of  spirits  had  fallen  35.5  liters  in  36 
years.  But  it  fell  not  quite  4  liters  in  48 
years  succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  claim  (Dec.  p.  749)  that  it  is  "not 
credible  that  the  unmatched  results"  of 
the  company  period  could  have  been  at- 
tained without  the  company  system,  falls 
flat  in  view  of  what  actually  did  happen 
before  the  system  was  introduced. 

While  admitting  that  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  show  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fermented  beverages,  Mr. 
Koren  throws  the  emphasis  upon  the 
small  consumption  in  terms  of  absolute 
alcohol  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  he  fails  to  state  that  under  the 
Gothenburg  system  in  Sweden  the  net 
result  between  1885  ^"^^  19^4  (for  which 
alone  comparable  figures  are  at  hand) 
was  a  gain  of  1.18  liters  (nearly  20  per 
cent). 

Influence   of   Rural   Prohibition   on   Con- 
sumption of  Liquors 

A  very  important  factor  in  lower  con- 
sumption of  spirits  which  Mr.  Koren  ig- 
nores is  the  prohibition  of  spirits  in  the 
country  districts  of  Norway-  and  Sweden. 
Even  the  majority  report  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Commission  acknowledged  that  the 
fall  in  consumption,  such  as  it  is,  is  due 
to  the  rural  prohibition  of  spirits.  It 
says   (p.  126)': 

In  1850,  12  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
in  the  cities;  in  1910,  29  per  cent. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  consumption 
among  the  country  people  has  fallen  so  much 
that  it  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  ten- 
dency to  rise  which  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
urban   population   would   bring  with   it. 

Influence  of  Local  Option  in  Norway 

Another  factor  which  Mr.  Koren  ig- 
nores is  the  right  of  local  option  which 
Norway  has  had  since  1894  by  which  the 
Samlag  (company)  stores  can  be  shut  out 
of  the  cities.  By  the  most  recent  elec- 
tions there  ^A-ere  only  twelve  Samlags 
left  in  all  Norway. 

In  the  first  two  decades  after  Norway 
secured  local  option,  1894-1904  (for  which 
alone  comparable  statistics  are  available 
for  Norway  and  Sweden),  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  Norway  in  terms  of  alco- 
hol fell  0.67  liter,  a  decrease  of  22  per 
cent ;  Sweden's  increased  25  per  cent. 

The  effect  on  beer  consumption  of 
closing  spirits  shops  with  their  rig'ht  to 
sell  beer  also  appears.  During  the  decade 
mentioned,  Norway's    beer    consumption 
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decreased    21    per     cent;     Sweden's    in- 
creased 60  per  cent. 

This  is  instructive  for  the  United 
States  whose  liquor  consumption  is  20^ 
parts  beer  to  i>2  parts  spirits  and  ^  a 
part  of  wine. 

The  chief  alcohol  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  to  find  some  system  that 
will  reduce  the  consumption  of  beer.  The 
company  system  has  not  done  this  in 
Scandinavia. 

Influence   of    Rural    Prohibition,   Educa- 
tion, Organized  Temperance  Effort 

In  attributing  improvement  in  drinking 
customs  in  Scandinavia  to  the  operations 
of  the  company  system,  Mr.  Koren  en- 
tirely disregards  certain  constructive  in- 
fluences acknowledged  even  by  the  report 
of  the  Swedish  Medical  Society,  such  as 
rural  prohibition,  education,  and  the 
growth  of  a  strong  temperance  sentiment. 
This  report  says  of  Sweden : 

The  country's  great  distances,  the  sparsity 
of  population,  the  average  poor  economic  con- 
dition of  the  individual,  together  with  the 
relative  difficvilty  of  procuring  spirits  in  the 
country  have  kept  down  the  total  consump- 
tion to  a  figure  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  most  other  lands,     (p.  106.) 

The  decided  improvement  in  national 
drinking  customs  is  attributed  to  the  general 
education,  the  steady  improvement  in  social 
conditions  and  the  strong  temperance  move- 
ment,    (p.  114.)  (Fullface  ours.) 

The  very  first  marked  decrease  in  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  Sweden  accompa- 
nied a  great  period  of  temperance  agita- 
tion (1829-1850). 

In  1913,  one  person  in  every  ten  of  tlie 
population  (567,000  persons)  of  Sweden 
was  a  member  of  organizations  doing 
active  temperance  work.  In  Norway  in 
1912  there  was  one  person  in  every  eight 
over  15  years  of  age  in  such  organiza- 
tions. 

Sweden  was  the  first  country  in  Eu- 
rope to  introduce  temperance  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  and  that  over  20  years 
ago.  For  a  dozen  years  governm.ent  aid 
has  been  given  an  extensive  educational 
system  for  training  teachers  to  teach  the 
facts  about  alcohol  and  for  informing  the 
general  public,  and  a  government  com- 
mission has  lately  recommended  even 
greater,  more  systematic  plans  for  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  army  and  navy, 
special  training  for  teachers,  special  uni- 
versity courses.  This  shows  the  import- 
ance the  country  attaches  to  education 
as    a    means    of    combating    alcoholism. 


These  facts  cannot  properly  be  over- 
looked in  presentation  of  temperance 
conditions  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Norwegian  Testimony  as  to  the  Failure 
of  the  Company  System 

The    Norwegian    Commission    Report 

says : 

Between  1908  and  1913  spirits  sales  in  the 
samlags  (company  stores)  have  increased  from 
3,889,158  to  5,106,384.  .  .  .  The  bottle  sale  which 
embraces  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  practically  wholly  open  to  abuse.  On 
the  whole  the  control  established  shows  itself 
to  be  a  sham.  (p.  198).  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  not  come  up  to  the  hopes  of  furth- 
er progress.  .  .  .  The  samlag  has  not  shown 
itself  to  have  kept  pace  with  its  task.  (p.  196.) 
Under  the  samlags  in  the  cities  there  is  a 
steady  rise  in  drunkenness,  (p.  144.)  In  all 
the  cities  of  Norway  together  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  arrests  for  drunkenness. 
Thus  in  1887-90  these  were  32  per  thousand; 
in  1911-12,  52  per  thousand.  The  samlag 
towns  show  the  maximum  of  arrests.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  occurrences  of  drunkenness  reaches 
an  uncanny  height  in  Norway.  In  1913,  there 
were  50,496  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
cities,  and  5,181  in  the  country  districts.  To 
the  1,000  of  the  general  population  there  are 
2.2  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  country 
(where  spirits  are  prohibited)  and  54.4  in  the 
cities.  This  means  that  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  of  the  male  population  of  the  cities  is 
arrested   yearly.      (p.    144.) 

The     Demand    for     Spirits    After    Fifty 
Years  of  the   System 

How  thoroughly  the  company  system 
has  failed  to  eliminate  spirits  drinking  in 
the  cities  where  it  prevails  is  showed,  by 
figures  secured  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bratt  system  in  Goth- 
enburg and  Stockholm.  Everyone  who 
wishes  to  purchase  whisky  must  have  a 
passbook  in  Stockholm  or  certificates  in 
Gothenburg.  No  one  under  21  years  of 
age  or  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  vio- 
lence may  buy.  Great  care  has  been 
used  in  compiling  "black  lists"  of  those 
who  are  to  be  refused  permission. 

The  thirst  of  Stockholm  for  spirits 
after  nearly  half  a  century's  trial  of  the 
Gothenburg  system  is  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  first  A^ear's  trial  of  the  reg- 
istration plan.  Its  population  is  approx- 
imately 350,000  people.  Of  these,  abotit 
one  in  four,  81,000  (5,000  of  them  women) 
applied  for  passbooks ;  10,000  applica- 
tions were  refused;  5,000  permits  were 
withdrawn  during  the  year.  "To  this 
must  be  added,"  says  the  Brewers'  Year- 
book (1915,  p.  202)  another  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  not  made  such 
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application  as  there  was  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  it.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  from  5,000  to  10,000  and  prob- 
ably more." 

In  Gothenburg  with  a  population  of 
168,000,  the  list  contained,  October  i, 
1912,  2,252  names;  1,190  more  were  added 
October  i,  1913.  Thus  one  person  in 
every  48  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
birthplace  of  the  Gothenburg  system  took 
oat  a  permit  to  buy  spirits  after  the  sys- 
tem had  been  in  operation  forty-seven 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  ap- 
plied and  were  refused  permission. 
Company  System  Offers  No  Guarantee 
Against  Law  Violation 

The  claim  is  made  by  Mr.  Koren  (Dec. 
p.  749)  that  the  company  system  "places 
the  traffic  under  effective  restriction  and 
control." 

Details  introduced  by  the  Gothenburg 
system,  as  regards  credit,  cleanliness, 
hours  of  closing,  selling  to  drunkards, 
etc.,  zvere  an  improvement  upon  condi- 
tions which  existed  before  the  system 
was  introduced  in  1866,  but  they  are  and 
can  be  dealt  with  by  other  systems,  so 
that  the  company  plan  has  nothing  new 
to  offer  at  these  points. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  violate  the  laws.  Testi- 
mony from  both  Norway  and  Sweden 
shows  that  in  many  instances  the  com- 
panies do  not  observe  regulations  laid 
down  for  them,  and  that  they  ship  liquors 
into  places  where  Samlags  have  been  ve- 
toed, thus  violating  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  report  of  the  Swedish  Medical  So- 
ciety says   (p.  157)  : 

The  Bolag  is  forbidden  to  sell  spirits  to 
every  depraved  drunkard  that  comes  along. 
Yet  violent  young  criminals,  drunkards  who 
have  been  fined  ten  times  in  a  year  .  .  .  indi- 
viduals who,  in  their  outer  appearance,  bear 
the  clear  marks  of  alcoholism,  all  obtain  with- 
out any  control  whatever,  in  liter  quantities 
the  ware  which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  one  and  the  same 
person  to  buy  at  a  single  Bolag  shop  during 
the  course  of  a  day  ten  liters  of  spirits,  or 
more,  to  retail  out  (contrary  to  law) ! 

Norwegian    Exposure   of   Failure    of 
System 

Conditions  that  are  not  accurately  told 
by  statistics  are  brought  out  in  the  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Norwegian  Commis- 
sion. The  volume  of  evidence  on  the 
temperance  situation  given  by  the  au- 
thorities all  over  Norway.  (Bilag  i)  con- 


stitutes one  of  the  most  severe  indict- 
ments of  the  Samlag  ever  written.  Out 
of  the  hundred  of  affidavits  given  only 
two  statements  have  been  found  which 
attribute  to  the  Samlag  any  value  as  a 
"restrictive"  institution.  The  Gjovik 
Samlag  is  mentioned  as  "a  serious  threat 
to  temperance."  The  district  physician 
at  Kviteseid  (p.  108)  complains  of  the 
Skein  Samlag's  sending  drink  into  the 
country.  "It  is  essentially  the  girls  and 
boys  who  drink."  On  page  119  are  four 
passages  in  which  the  Samlag  is  com- 
plained of  or  its  disappearance  spoken 
of  as  a  public  blessing.  On  page  121  it 
is  remarked  that  illicit  sale  flourished  in 
Grimstad  when  there  was  a  Samlag,  but 
no  longer  either  in  town  or  neighboring 
country.  On  page  133  the  Communal 
Council  reports  that  the  Samlag  in  a 
neighboring  town  is  far  worse  than  the 
old  private  sellers  in  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  harder  drunkenness,  intoxication 
among  young"  people,  etc.  .  .  The  author- 
ities at  Bud  urge  that  the  government 
give  the  population  outside  a  Samlag 
town  tJie  right  to  vote  against  it.  This 
because  of  the  evil  ^  effects  which  the 
Molde  Samlag  produces  (p.  206). 

Called   a   Hindrance   to   Temperance 

Every  few  pages  the  Samlag  is  spo- 
ken of  as  a  hindrance  to  temperance. 
Whatever  advance  has  been  made  in 
Norway  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
culture  and  to  temperance  enlightenment 
(p.  286).  Reports  from  the  Finmark  de- 
scribe the  Samlag  at  Vadso  as  a  danger 
to  the  temperance  of  the  whole  East  Fin- 
mark. 

Hammerfest  authorities  say  that  the 
improvement  in  temperance  came  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Samlags.  Talvik 
attributes  the  fall  in  consumption  to  the 
-  suppression  of  the  Hammerfest  Samlag 
(p.  279).  Dr.  Torp  of  Lillehammer  says, 
"The  town  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Sam- 
lag. Young  fellows  from  the  country  and 
the  city's  drunkards  stagger  around  the 
streets"  (p.  65).  The  Holen  authorities 
complain  of  "the  corrupting  influence 
which  the  Samlag  carries  with  it,"  etc., 
etc.  (p.  25). 

So  much  from  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Norwegian  Alcohol  Commission. 

Results   of   Activity  of  City   Samlags   in 
Norway 
Mr.  Koren  selects  quotations  from  the 
majority  report  of  the  Norwegian  Com- 
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mission  in  support  of  the  Samlag-.  But 
other  passages  in  the  Commission  docu- 
ments give  very  unfavorable  pictures  of 
the  Samlag's  activity  and  of  the  general 
state  of  insobriety  in  Christiana.  It. will 
be  quickly  seen  that  Norway  with  its 
model  drink  shops  is  no  Promised  Land 
of  temperance  and  its  capital  no  New 
Jerusalem. 

Bilag  2,  Document  7,  page  37,  describes 
how  the  Samlags  flood  the  country  dis- 
tricts with  almost  pure  alcohol  (96  per 
cent) . 

On  pages  29-30  of  the  same  report  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  spirits  which  the 
Samlags  send  to  the  fishing  districts  in 
the  fishing  season. 

The  report  (pp.  42  and  43)  gives  pic- 
tures of  the  alcohol  situation  in  Chris- 
tiana. 

Laddevin,  a  cheap  but  very  strong  and 
injurious  wine  distilled  in  Norway,  is  used 
exclusively  to  get  drunk  on  by  degraded  in- 
dividuals. The  place  where  this  is  sold  col- 
lects large  numbers  of  broken-down,  home- 
less persons  who  drink  their  wine  in  neighbor- 
ing doorways,  stairways,  cellars  and  lofts, 
making  it  dangerous  for  unprotected  persons 
to  be  about.  .  .  .  Complaints  are  frequent  of 
what  children  must  see  and  hear  and  of  what 
women  have  been  subjected  to  by  the  drunken. 
And  even  more  sad  is  it  to  observe  how  this 
destroys  home  after  home,  swallowing  the 
often  slight  earnings,  undermining  health  of 
old  and  young,  leading  to  laziness,  beggary, 
theft,  pawning  of  the  most  necessary  home 
effects— yes,   and   even   to   abuse   and   suicide." 

The  Police  Department  of  Christiana 
describing-  the  sale  of  this  ^'wine"  as- 
serted that  its  ugly  effects  could  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  traffic  is 
carried  on  chiefly  among  the  worst  sit- 
uated people  economically.  It  makes 
these  sections  gathering  places  for  loaf- 
ers and  drunken.  .  .  "The  opening  of  a 
wine-shop  completely  alters  a  district. 
Evil  individuals  stream  in.  .  .  They  wan- 
der around  or  collect  in  bands.  They 
stand  and  drink  in  entries  and  stairways ; 
lazzaroni  of  both  sexes  address  passers- 
by,  beg,  threaten  and  make  the  region 
unsafe.  Many  times  it  has  proven  neces- 
sary to  double  the  strength  of  a  police 
patrol  in  a  district  where  the  wine  has 
made  its  appearance.  .  .  As  soon  as  the 
police  turn  their  backs  there  is  fighting 
and  disorder.  .  .  Arrests  in  this  quarter 
happen  often  under  violent  opposition 
and  generally  with  attempts  at  interfer- 
ence from  the  brutal  and  criminal  ele- 
ments. .  .  This  wine  traffic  is  a  shame  to 
our  community.    It  seems  in  recent  times 


to  be  on  the  increase."   (Bilag  2,  Doc.  7, 

P-  43-) 

Difficulties  in  Law  Enforcement 

Mr.  Koren  himself  cites  (Dec.  p.  750) 
the  Norwegian  Commission  as  quoting 
the  police  officials  of  Christiana  as  say- 
ing: "Already  now  it  is  most  difficult  to 
secure  evidence  in  cases  of  violations  of 
the  law,"  and  that  it  is  "considered  quite 
proper  to  give  untruthful  explanations 
and  try  to  deceive  the  police  and  courts 
in  liquor  cases." 

This  has,  as  Mr.  Koren  exclaims,  "a 
familiar  sound,"  but  it  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  tmder  the  company  system  as 
well  as  under  prohibition  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  placing  "the  traffic  under  ef- 
fective restriction  and  control,"  which  he 
claims  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  com- 
pany system. 

He  represents  (Dec.  p.  750)  the  Norwe- 
gian majority  report  as  concluding  that 
prohibition  would  stimulate  illicit  traffic 
because  "experience  with  local  prohibi- 
tion" shows  that  "the  number  of  persons 
sentenced  for  alleged  selling  is  three  and 
one-half  times  larger  in  cities  without 
Samlags  (i.e.  prohibiting  spirits)  than  in 
the  others." 

This  does  not  correctly  represent  even 
the  majority  report.  Professor  Hoist 
states  (Bilag  2,  Doc.  8,  p.  31)  that  the 
average  number  of  sentences  for  illicit 
sales  of  spirits  was  6.2  per  10,000  in  Sam- 
lag  towns ;  9.7  per  10,000  in  non-Samlag 
towns.  This  is  half  as  many  again  in-- 
stead  of  "three  and  one-half  times  as 
many."  From  a  practical  standpoint  the 
difference  between  6.2  and  9.7  per  10,000 
people  is  negligible. 

If  Mr.  Koren  meant  convictions  for  il- 
licit sale  of  all  forms  of  drink,  he  is  still 
wrong,  as  these  were  ii.i  per  10,000  in 
towns  without  samlags,  and  5.4  in  towns 
with  them ;  that  is  double  the  number  in- 
stead of  "three  and  one-half  times,"  as  he 
states.  But  even  these  figures  are  ob- 
tained only  when  Bergen  and  Christiana 
are  dropped  out,  as  Dr.  Hoist's  report 
plainly  indicates  (p.  20).  Mr.  Koren  does 
not  mention  the  fact  of  this  omission.  Of 
the  2,220  persons  sentenced  (1906-1910) 
for  illegal  sale  of  all  forms  of  intoxicat- 
ing drink,  1,067  came  from  the  counties 
of  Christiana  and  Bergen  (Bilag  i.  Ta- 
bles p.  59).  The  same  report  shows  that 
for  the  country  districts,  the  number  of 
persons  punished  or  tried  for  illegal  sell- 
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ing  is  2.02  per  10,000;  for  the  cities,  9.51. 

The  arrests  for  illegal  selling  in  Chris- 
tiana were  7.33  per  10,000;  in  all  other 
cities  2.76  per  10,000  (p.  20,  minority  re- 
port). 

In  the  discussion  in  the  Christiana  City 
Council  (quoted  Bilag  i,  p.  10)  different 
speakers  described  the  "wandering  Sam- 
lags"  which  operate  in  Christiana,  doing 
"a  very  widespread  business."  These 
correspond  to  our  "bootleggers."  The 
minority  report  says  (p.  20)  of  sentenced 
bootleggers  that  155  came  from  the  coun- 
try which  is  under  prohibition,  and  302 
from  the  cities.  This  is  a  rate  of  .93  per 
10,000  from  the  country  and  4.37  from 
the  cities,  more  than  four  times  as  many. 
Apparently  bootleggers  do  business  un- 
der the  company  system  in  Norway  as 
well  as  under  prohibition  in  the  United 
States. 

Drink  Results  Apparent  Where  Compa- 
nies Sell  Liquor 

Christiana  leads  the  list  in  the  country 
as  to  the  use  of  denatured  spirits,  furni- 
ture polish,  etc.,  as  drinks  (Bilag  2,  Doc. 
8,  p.  20). 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  7.16  liters  in  Christiana;  1.83  in  the 
country  districts. 

The  male  adult  arrests  for  drunkenness 
were  largest  (minority  report,  p.  30)  in 
Christiana,  218.8  per  1,000;  in  other  cities 
1 5 1. 9  per  1,000;  in  the  country,  7.4  per 
1,000;  in  the  Samlag  towns  about  double 
the  number  in  towns  and  cities  without 
the  Samlag  (minority  report,  pp.  34-36). 

In  Christiana  in  191 1  (population  241,- 
834)  there  were  17,107  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, with  14.545  trials  (Prof.  Rygg's  in- 
vestigations. Table  I,  p.  i). 

Scandinavian   Views   of   Company   Man- 
agement 

One  of  the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Koren 
(Feb.  p.  206)  is  that  the  company  system 
places  responsibility  for  the  traffic  on 
"citizens  of  high  standard  and  integrity 
.  >.  .  against  whom  not  a  breath  of  scan- 
dal or  suspicion  blows." 

But  Dr.  Bratt,  author  of  the  report  of 
the  Swedish  Medical  Society  to  which 
Mr.  Koren  frequently  turns  as  authority, 
advises  Norway  to  get  a  class  of  men  for 
company  directors  different  from  the 
present  ones  (minority  report,  p.  92). 
Similarly,  the  Norwegian  majority  report 
recommends    (p.    58,   majority   report)    a 


national  temperance  council  of  five  mem- 
bers to  look  after  the  directors  to  see 
that  they  obey  the  laws  and  carry  out 
the  company  regulations. 

Political  Complications  With  Liquor  Not 
Eliminated 

Equally  unfounded  appears  to  be  the 
broad  claim  of  Mr.  Koren  (Dec.  p.  747) 
that  the  company  system  divorces  drink- 
selling  from  politics. 

Even  assuming  that  the  company  as 
a  seller  would  keep  free  from  politics, 
this  system  does  not  eliminate  the  manu- 
facturers. It  is  the  manufacturers  of 
liquors  today — the  distillers  and  brewers 
— who  are  the  largest  manipulators  of 
politics  for  their  private  interests.  The 
Scandinavian  system  leaves  these  inter- 
ests wholly  untouched.  They  can  sell 
their  product  through  the  system  and  can 
and  do  exercise  their  influence  in  na- 
tional policies  that  would  be  unfavorable 
to  their  interests. 

According  to  authorities,  the  company 
system  has  not  wholly  divorced  drink- 
selling  from  politics  in  Sweden.  But, 
"The  Bolag  system  has  brought  demor- 
alization to  city  governments  and  to  in- 
dividuals coming  into  contact  with  it," 
said  Oscar  Petersson  (Sv.  rusdrykslags- 
tiftningen).  Professor  Curt  Wallis,  mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  said  at 
the  Budapest  International  Congress : 
"The  Gothenburg  system  has  corrupted 
the  officials  of  the  cities.  All  our  cities 
are  corrupted  in  this  respect. "3 
299). 

The  Large  Number  of  Selling  Places 

Mr.  Koren  claims  that  the  company 
system  "makes  possible  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  to  the  low- 
est safe  limit  that  public  opinion  may 
tolerate"   (Dec.  p.  749). 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  company 
system.  It  can  be  done  under  a  license 
system,  as  Mr.  Koren  himself  clearly 
points  out  (Feb.  p.  201)  In  any  case,  it 
offers  no  particular  advantage  in  well- 
populated  sections  with  easy  transporta- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about 
as  many  drink-places  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other in  Christiana  (1740)  as  in  all  the 
rest  of  Norway  together.''- 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  not 
confined  to  its  own  stores.     It  may  and 


3  Rept.    X     Intern.     Cong.    Against    Alcoholism,     1905, 

p.    299. 

4  Norwegian    Com.    Rept.    Bilag   I,    Sect.    2,   p.    8. 
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does  sub-let  part  of  its  licenses,  subject 
to  approval  by  .  the  local  government 
board. 

In  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  191 1  ^  the 
company  ran  seven  spirits-selling  estab- 
lishments for  "off-consumption;"  its  sub- 
licensees ran  22.  The  monopoly  had  19 
establishments  for  "on-consumption,"  18 
restaurant  and  hotel  sub-licensees,  and  in 
addition  there  were  seven  clubs  permit- 
ted to  sell,  which  are  not  governed  by 
the  monopoly. 

Since  the  company  system  applies  only 
to  the  sale  of  spirits,  it  does  not  "make 
possible  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
licensed  houses,"  etc.,  "for  the  sale  of 
beer  and  wine."  These  drinks  are  still 
sold  for  "private"  profit.  The  22  sub- 
licensees of  the  company  in  Gothenburg 
constituted  the  wine  merchants  of  the 
city,  dealing  in  wine  as  well  as  in  spirits. 

In  Gothenburg,  in  191 1,  there  were  687 
places,  including  the  breweries,  which 
could  sell  beer  and  wine  for  off  or  on- 
consumption.  This  was  one  selling  place 
to  every  245  inhabitants. 

With  66  spirits-selling  places,  and  one 
beer  and  wine  shop  to  every  245  people, 
apparently  "the  lowest  safe  limit  that 
public  opinion  may  tolerate"  in  Gothen- 
burg is  generous  in  its  provisions  for 
drinking  facilities. 

The  company  system  has  been  far  from 
considering  "public  opinion"  in  many  in- 
stances in  sub-letting  privileges,  often 
permitting  a  place  to  be  opened  against 
the  protests  of  the  public. 

Private  Ptofits  From  Liquor  Selling  Not 
Wholly  Eliminated 

It  is  also  claimed  (Dec.  p.  749)  that  the 
company  system  secures  the  profits  from 
the  sales  to  the  locality. 

In  Sweden  it  has  not  done  this.  The 
profits  on  the  spirits  handled  by  the  sub- 
licensees become  private  profits  to  the 
holders  of  the  sub-licenses.  The  Stock- 
holm Bolagi  fot-  example,  in  1904-5  rented 
out  138  of  its  licenses  to  private  persons. 
It  operated  92  itself,  the  profits  from 
which  were  2,195,398  Kr.  From  the  138 
sub-licenses  it  received  only  367,577  Kr. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  profits  from  the 
larger  part  of  the  licenses  became  pri- 
vate profits.  Investigations  in  1906  as 
to  the  amount  of  these  profits  showed 
them  to  be  2,460,298  Kr.^ 

5  Stuart  J.   Fuller,  U.   S.   Consular  Rept.   No.  49,   1911. 

6  Rept.    XI   Intern.    Cong.   Against  Alcoholism,   p.    353. 


Taxpayers  Profit  by  Company  Monopoly 

The  original  object  of  the  law  has  been 
perverted.  The  intention  was  that  prof- 
its should  be  spent  to  the  advantage  of 
the  working  classes  who  bought  the 
liquor.  It  was  a  "working  class"  meas- 
ure. To  this  day,  the  high  class  clubs 
are  exempt  from  control  by  the  monop- 
oly. Public  profit  has  been  substituted 
in  part  for  private  gain.  In  1868  the 
Gothenburg  company  traded  the  privi- 
lege of  disposing  of  its  own  profits  in 
welfare  work  for  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  retail  bar  trade  in  spirits.  After  1873 
it  had  to  turn  over  all  its  profits  (above 
5  per  cent)  to  the  municipality.  This 
created  a  constant  temptation  to  use  and 
to  depend  upon  these  funds  for  ordinary 
municipal  purposes. 

"All  independent  positive  work  for  the 
working  classes  was  thus  denied  the  com- 
pany," said  Dr.  S.  Weiselgren;  "it  had 
merely  to  carry  on  the  business  and  de- 
liver up  the  money,  and  as  to  any  return 
to  the  victims  of  the  brandy  scourge  of 
what  had  in  this  way  been  wrested  from 
them,  the  law  said  nothing  at  all." 

Beginning  with  1907,  the  profits  were 
divided  between  the  municipality  and  the 
state.  The  la-w  does  not  limit  or  define 
the  objects  to  which  more  than  a  part  of 
the  profits  may  be  applied  by  the  munici- 
pality or  central  government. s  This 
clearly  took  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
profits  away  from  the  locality  where  sales 
were  made. 

Cities  have  spent  the  money  for 
schools,  libraries,  parks,  etc.,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  taxpayer  of  so  much  taxation. 
For  instance,  Gothenburg  in  20  years  re- 
ceived .  $3,317,000  from  the  company's 
profits.  Over  $2,000,000  of  this  was  spent 
for  schools,  libraries,  parks,  etc.,  which 
are  properly  regularly  provided  for  by 
taxation.  The  government  distributed  a 
portion  of  the  profits  among  county, 
town  and  agricultural  society  boards. 

In  1910,  for  example,  44  per  cent  of  the 
net  profit  went  to  the  city  of  Gothenburg 
($161,122)  and  56  per  cent  ($205,065)  to 
the  national  treasury.  Of  the  56  per  cent 
a  proportion  would  be  returned  to  the 
city  under  the  provisions  of  another  law 
which  would  aggregate  about  $32,160. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  taxpayer  had 
his  burden  reduced  by  the  sale  of  drink, 
and  this  has  been  an  appeal  to  him  to  re- 
tain the  system.     It  does  not  differ  essen- 
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tially  from  the  appeal  which  the  license 
fee  makes  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

This  substituting-  of  public  for  private 
profits,  Consul  Fuller  states,  is  a  great 
weakness  in  the  system  "admitted  by  its 
friends  and  exploited  by  its  adverse  crit- 
ics, both  in  the  ranks  of  temperance  re- 
formers and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  crit- 
icised as  substituting  for  the  element  of 
private  gain  in  the  traffic  that  of  munici- 
pal profit.  These  profits  have  come  to  be 
an  important  source  of  income  for  the 
city  treasury." 

If  this  diversion  of  profits  is  possible  in 
Scandinavia,  how  much  more  dangerous 
would  be  the  probability  of  it  in  America 
at  present  with  our  admittedly  corrupt 
city  governments? 

The  Scandinavian  Trend  Toward  Prohi- 
bition 

It  is  sig'nificant  that  by  the  law  of  191 3 
all  profits  from  the  system  in  Sweden  are 
to  go  to  the  national  government,  that 
30,000,000  crowns  are  allowed  for  the  or- 
dinary budget,  and  that  any  balance  is 
reserved  in  a  special  fund  which  will  pro- 
tect the  government  from  financial  em- 
barrassment when  prohibition  of  spirits 
is  adopted,  which  is  confidently  expected 
in  the  near  future. ^ 

Extension  of  the  mercenary  motive  to 
the  whole  community  instead  of  keeping 
it  confined  to  a  few,  would,  of  itself,  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  Mr.  Koren's  sixth 
imaginary  benefit — paving  the  way  for 
progressive  temperance  legislation. 

What  has  paved  the  way  for  such  leg- 
islation in  Norway  and  Sweden  has  been 
the  splendid  educational  activity,  the 
success  of  rural  and  local  prohibition  and 
the  failure  of  the  company  system  to 
meet  present  needs. 

7  L' Abstinence,   June   21,    1915. 


G.  von  Koch,  the  Swedish  sociologist, 
said  of  it  at  the  XI  International  Con- 
gress against  Alcoholism : 

"I  held  for  many  years  that  the  Goth- 
enburg system  was  based  on  a  sound 
principle,  but  the  more  I  have  studied 
the  question  the  more  decidedly  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  is 
a  thoroughly  wrong  one.  .  .  . 

"I  have  come  to  the  point  where  I  no 
longer  believe  in  the  system." 

In  addition  to  the  present  strong 
trend  of  affairs  in  Norway  toward  pro- 
hibition, Finland,  which  had  the  company 
system,  has  twice  voted  for  prohibition ; 
was  twice  deprived  of  the  results  of  the 
vote  by  failure  of  the  Czar  at  the  time 
to  approve  it ;  and  now  under  the  Russian 
edict  has -partial  prohibition. 

Sweden,  seven  years  ago,  by  a  great 
plebescite,  expressed  its  preference  for 
prohibition  of  spirits.  Of  3,387,964  per- 
sons over  25  years  of  age,  1,895,132 
voted.  Of  these,  1,877,519  voted  for  pro- 
hibition; only  16,613  opposed  it.  Even  in 
Stockholm,  43.4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
adult  population  voted  for  prohibition, 
and  in  Gothenburg,  the  birthplace  of  the 
system,  47.6  per  cent  of  the  adults  voted 
for  this  declaration,  that  the  time  "had 
fully  come  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the 
direction  of  complete  and  permanent  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  our  land." 

Thus  Scandinavia  is  already  moving 
away  from  the  company  system  and  is 
looking  for  further  advance  in  the  abol- 
ishment of  this  system,  of  dealing  with 
spirits  either  by  local  option  or  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  not  likely  to  re- 
vert to  a  method  which  in  the  land  of  its 
birth  is  believed  to  be  improvable  even 
by  local  option,  beyond  which  the  United 
States  is  already  passing. 
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X.    Mr.  Keren's  Theory.     Is  It  Workable? 


Mr.  Keren's  suggestion  toward  a  con- 
structive temperance  reform  is  as  fol- 
lows (Feb.  pp.  203-207)  : 

1.  To  tax  the  stronger  liquors  out  of 
use,  encouraging  the  use  of  beer  and 
wine  instead. 

2.  To  supervise  the  sale,  (i)  by  giv- 
ing the  licensing  power  to  the  judiciary 
and  (2)  by  blacklisting  alcoholics. 

3.  Local  option  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  extending  local  option  to 
choice  between  absolute  prohibition  and 
exclusion  of  drinks  above  a  certain  al- 
coholic strength. 

4.  Introduction  of  the  company  sys- 
tem of  selling  liquor. 

Of  this  program,  he  says  (Feb.  p.  207)  : 
"The  general  adoption  of  this  program 

would  not  make  the  nation  proof  against 

alcoholism." 

It  certainly  would  not.  At  every  point 
it  leaves  untouched  the  stronghold  of  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks  with  its 
machinery  for  advertising,  building  up 
trade,  encouraging  and  stimulating  the 
custom  of  using  alcoholic  drinks,  for 
manipulation  of  legislation  and  law  en- 
forcement. Whether  alcoholic  drinks  are 
sold  by  a  company  monopoly  or  by  a  lo- 
cal option  saloon,  such  selling  places  con- 
stitute "centers  of  infection,"  opportuni- 
ties for  perpetuating  drinking  customs 
with  their  age-long  results,  for  starting 
new  drinkers. 

The  plan  retains  and  encourages  the 
use  of  beer  and  wine.  But  beer  and  wine 
plagued  the  nations  with  drunkenness 
for  centuries  before  distilled  liquors  were 
ever  discovered.  These  liquors  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  about  1500 
A.  D.  Past  history  or  present  experience 
affords  no  reasonable  ground  for  hope 
that  "encouragement"  of  the  so-called 
lighter  alcoholic  drinks  would  promote 
sobriety  or  free  society  from  the  evils 
of  alcoholism.  In  the  early  seventies  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Henry  L.  Bowditch  of 
Boston  were  one  of  several  influences  ad- 
vocating a  use  of  the  "lighter"  alcoholic 
drinks.  In  1884  Dr.  Bowditch.  called 
upon  at  a  legislative  hearing,  referred  to 
his  discussion  of  the  subject  in  1871.  1872 
and  187^  and  stated,  according  to  the 
Boston  Traveler,  March  10,  1884,  that  he 
had  "since  come  to  believe  that  the  idea 
of  encouraging  the  use  of  light  wines  and 


lager-beer  with  a  view  to  decreasing  in- 
temperance is  a  delusion  and  a  humbug. 
The  increase  of  the  sale  of  lager-beer  has, 
in  his  opinion,  led  certainly  to  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  grog-shops  and 
has  rather  increased  than  diminished  in- 
temperance, as  his  own  observation  in 
Boston  has  shown."' 

Georgia  is  a  recent  example  of  the  im- 
possibility of  this  plan  of  retaining  the 
drinks  of  low  alcoholic  content.  Its  pro- 
hibition law  which  went  into  effect  Jan- 
uary I,  1908,  nevertheless  permitted  the 
sale  of  "near  beer"  in  saloons.  Beers  of 
higher  alcoholic  content  were  sold  under 
the  guise  of  the  near-beer  for  which  sa- 
loons were  opened.  As  a  result,  prohi- 
bition in  the  larger  cities  has  not  shown 
full  success,  although  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  over  conditions  of 
previous  years.  Because  of  this  experi- 
ence the  Georgia  legislature  in  extraor- 
dinary session,  by  a  vote  of  142  to  22,  has 
now  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  any  malt  liquor;  no 
liquors  containing  as  much  as  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  may  be  manu- 
factured or  sold. 

As  one  judge  put  the  matter,  "It  was 
impossible  to  have  a  chemist  at  hand  for 
every  barrel  of  near-beer  to  be  sure  that 
it  did  not  exceed  the  legal  limit." 

Another  proved  defect  of  Mr.  Koren's 
plan  is  that  if  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  fermented  drinks  is  permitted  it  is 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  uproot  the 
sale  of  distilled  liquors. 

Massachusetts  in  1870  altered  its  pro- 
hibition law  so  as  to  allow  the  sale  of 
malt  liquors  unless  forbidden  by  local 
vote. 

In  1875  this  permissive  law  was  swept  from 
the  statute  book  b}^  decisive  votes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  commonwealth,  who  said  in  his 
inaugural : 

"If  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence  of  those 
who  have  had  the  most  painful  experience  of 
the  miseries  produced  by  these  places  (beer- 
shops),  they  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  social  and  moral  progress  of  the  com- 
muity."   .   .   . 

The  Boston  Chief  of  Police,  in  December,, 
1870,  reported  that  out  of  2,584  places  in  Bos- 
ton where  liquor  is  sold,  only  17  sell  lager 
beer  alone.  ... 

Mayor    Richmond    who    earned    a    reputa- 
tion  for   the   vigorous   and   thorough    enforce- 

1  Dorchester :     The    Liquor    Problem,    p.    682. 
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ment  of  the  prohibitorj-  law  in  New  Bedford, 
said  in  his  valedictorj'  in  1872: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  last,  our  city  voted  to  allow 
the  sale  of  ale  and  beer.  The  result  has  prov- 
ed that  the  legalizing  of  the  ale  and  beer  shop 
has  been  a  curse  to  our  cit}',  and  carried  mis- 
ery to  hundreds  of  homes  in  our  midst.  They 
are  nothing  but  shields  to  cover  the  stealthy 
sales  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  are  almost 
a  thorough  protection  of  the  rum  seller  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law."  .  .  . 

In  New  Bedford,  the  records  of  that  court 
prove  that  in  1872,  after  eight  months  of  free 
beer,  there  was,  as  compared  with  1871,  a  year 
of  strict  Prohibition,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent 
in  the  aggregate  crime,  and  of  over  120  per 
cent  in  cases  of  drvmkenness.-  .  .  . 

The  history  of  temperance  legislation 
shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  mere 
"credo  of  the  prohibition  confession  that 
all  beverages  with  alcoholic  properties 
are  equally  harmful"  (Koren,  Feb.  p.  199) 
as  the  practical  legislative  experience  of 
eighty  vears  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  results  in  reducing  the  ef- 
fects of  intemperance  can  only  be  secured 
bv  forbidding  both  the  manufacture  and 
the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages. 

No  one  believes  that  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  a  prohibitory  law  will  stop  im- 
mediately all  manufacture,  sale,  or  con-' 
sumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Of  course 
"the  reformers"  do  not  believe,  as  ^Ir. 
Koren  asserts,  that  "general  prohibition" 
is  a  "short  cut  to  virtue"  or  that  "the 
salvation  of  the  world  hangs  by  the  one 
issue"   (April  p.  524). 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  see  the  full  effects  of  prohi- 
bition immediately.  Certainly  not  until 
after  many  of  the  present  generation  of 
drinkers  with  their  fully  established  ad- 
diction to  alcoholic  drink  and  to  drinking 
customs  have  passed  oft  the  scene.  But 
prohibition  "is  the  essential  feature  of  all 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety.  It  aims  to  pre- 
vent thoughtless  or  ignorant  conduct  that 
would  work  injury  and  to  furnish  a  le- 
gal right  for  punishing  the  evil  and  will- 
ful offender." 

Without  legal  prohibition  we  could  not 
punish  the  property-holder  who  ofifends 
against  public  health  by  maintaining  in- 
sanitary tenements,  by  selling  impure 
food.  Men  may  live  in  such  houses  or 
indulge  in  impure  food  and  suffer  no  se- 
rious ill  effects.  Occasionally  there  are 
drinkers  who  seem  to  escape  serious  re- 


2  Judge    Robert     C.     Pitman :     Alcohol    and    the     State, 
pp.  271,  274-6,  280. 


suits  from  their  alcoholic  drinking.  But 
in  all  these  instances  society  has  to  act 
along  the  line  which  provides  ultim^ately 
the  largest  degree  of  extinction  of  these 
evils.  Mr.  Koren's  plan  would  leave  all 
the  machinery  of  production ;  it  would 
leave  centers  for  continuing  and  starting 
the   drink  habit. 

The  methods  which  he  advocates  have 
been  tried.  The  state  prohibition  which 
we  have  had  in  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  handicap  of  law  violation  by  a 
nationally  organized  traffic,  of  inability 
until  recently  to  control  interstate  traffic, 
has  shown  a  diminution  of  the  results  of 
drunkenness  in  crime  and  poverty,  an  in- 
crease in  economic  prosperity,  which  log- 
ically foreshadows  a  still  greater  im- 
provement under  a  nation-wide  regime. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Koren  says, 
("April,  p.  525),  that  "the  advocacy  of 
prohibition  does  not  necessarily  connote 
enthusiasm  for  total  abstinence  as  a  per- 
sonal habit."  There  are  thousands  of 
voters  who  are  themselves  drinkers  who 
haA'e  come  to  believe  in  prohibition  as  the 
only  hope  of  reducing  the  evils  of  drink, 
and  who  are  willing  to  relinquish  their 
personal  habit  for  what  they  have  come 
to  believe  to  be  a  necessary  step  for  pub- 
lic welfare.  There  are  thousands  of 
others  who  use  alcoholic  liquors,  who 
have  believed  in  regulation  rather  than 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  who 
like  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  action  of  the 
liquor  dealers  has  made  regulation  im- 
possible."    Dr.  Abbott  says : 

There  are  and  have  been  some  saloons  which 
obey  the  law  but  these  are  the  exception.  The 
great  majority  covertly  disregard  or  openly 
defy  all  attempts  in  the  community  to  im- 
pose special  regulations  upon  them. 

The  law  forbids  sales  to  minors  and  the  sa- 
loon not  only  sells  to  minors  but  not  infre- 
quently entices  minors  to  drink  that  it  may 
establish  them  in  the  habit  and  develop  in 
them    customers. 

The  law  forbids  sales  to  habitual  drunkards, 
and  the  saloon  continues  to  sell  to  habiual 
drunkards  as  long  as  they  or  their  friends  will 
pay  for  the  drinks. 

The  law  forbids  sales  at  certain  hours,  and 
the  saloon  sells  at  all  hours  if  there  are  cus- 
tomers to  buy.  .  .  . 

If  the  people  are  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween an  unregulated  and  lawless  liquor  traf- 
fic and  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  they  will  choose  prohibition. 

If  we  can  not  reform  the  saloons,  we  shall 
abolish  them.  And  if  we  can  find  no  other 
\v7>.y  to  abolish  them,  we  shall  abolish  the  dis- 
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tillery,   the   brewery,   the   winery   and   the   im- 
portation of  liquor  from  abroad. 

The  nations  have  been  patient  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  whether  it  could  con- 
tinue without  undue  waste  of  the  nation's 
vital  resources.  All  the  charges  of  "law- 
defiance,"  "evasion,"  "truckling,"  "hy- 
pocrisy" which  Mr.  Koren  quotes  from 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  rep'ort  (of  which 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  two  authors)  as 
accompaniments  of  prohibition,  so  far  as 
they  are  true  are  equally  likely  to  appear 


in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  scheme 
with  the  same  results. 

States  like  North  Dakota  and  Kansas 
where  a  faithful  effort  to  enforce  the  law 
has  been  made  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
years  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties, 
are  now  beginning  to  show  not  only  re- 
sults but  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
them.  In  no  country,  under  no  system, 
have  the  results,  when  truthfully  por- 
trayed, showed  the  promise  of  present 
and  ultimate  relief  from  the  larger  part 
of  the  evils  of  alcoholism  which  even  the 
admittedly  incomplete  prohibition  regime 
has  already  shown. 


The  Latest  Word  on  Russia 

Russian  Prohibition 


By  ERNEST  GORDON 

A  new  volume,  containing  the  results  of   a    searching"   investigation   into   the 
results  of  the   Proliibition  policy     in  Russia.     A  wonderfully  inter- 
esting array   of   facts   and   figures  bearing  on  all  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  Russian  people. 

What  They  Say  of  It 


"The  new  superdreadnaught  in  the 
war  on  the  distillery  and  brewery — im- 
penetrable and  irresistible.  It  gives  no 
argument — only  solid  facts,  that  carry 
round  the  globe  and  never  miss  the 
mark.  So  hopeless  poverty  shows  the 
way  to  wealth,  and  drunken  peasants 
lead  the  scholars  of  the  world  to  the 
fixed  fact  that  'Godliness  is  profitable' 
to  common  people  and  to  kings." — John 
G.    Woolley. 

"The  book  is  tremendously^  worth 
while  and  we  are  planning  to  give  it 
special  attention  in  the  college  work 
during  the  next  few  months." — Harry 
.  S.  Warner,  General  Secretary  Inter- 
collegiate   Prohibition    Association. 

"One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance."— Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 


"Since  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
remains  a  live  question  in  America  spe- 
cial interest  attaches  to  Ernest  Gor- 
don's  pamphlet   on    Russian    Prohibition. 

.  .  Its  statements  as  to  the  de- 
crease in  Russian  crime  and  vagrancy 
'seem  incontrovertible,  supported  as 
they  are  by  statistics  of  evident  credi- 
bility. The  conclusion  drawn  from 
reading  the  brochure  is  that  Russia  has 
solved  the  drink  problem.  She  has  done 
more.  She  has  discovered  to  the  world 
how  simple  the  problem  really  is — the 
best  education  for  Prohibition  was  Pro- 
hibition."— Chicago    Daily   News. 

"It  ought  to  go  by  the  ten  thousand 
into  every  state  voting  on  state-wide 
Prohibition  this  year." — Louis  Albert 
Banks. 

"I  consider  it  a  very  good  book." — 
Prof.    Irving   Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 


The  book  contains  80  pages  ;  bound  in  dark  and  red  cardboard. 


Price  25  Cents  per  Single  Copy 


Order  from 


AMERICAN    ISSUE   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

WESTERVILLE,  OHIO 


AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  froin  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The   Editor  of  the  Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

•    PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


'The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 

Artistically  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  230  pages,  with  more  than  50  splendid  illustrations 

and  map;  $1.00  postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied : 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  numerous  requests  we  receive  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep  speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  lOO 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on : 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial   Accidents   and   Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application.  . 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1.  PICTURE 

2.  DRAWING 

3.  DIAGRAM 

4.  DIAGRAM 

5.  PICTURE 

6.  DIAGRAM 

7.  DIAGRAM 

8.  DIAGRAM 


(Based   on    Experiments   and   Actual   Experience) 

Play  Ball.      Connie   Mack  on  Cigaret  Smoking  in   Baseball    Teams. 

Tobacco  and   Muscle  Efficiency.     Experiments  by  Lombard  at   Clark   Univ. 

(3   colors)    Physical   Development  and   Tobacco.     Seaver's   Studies  at  Yale. 

(colored)    Scholarship    and    Tobacco..    Seaver's    Studies    at  Yale. 

Tobacco  and  Eyes  and  Nerves.  Improvement  in  Writing  in  Boy  Smokers 
after   cigarets  were  stopped    (New  Zealand   School  Jour.) 

(3  colors)  Smoking  as  a  Handicap  to  College  Men  in  Athletics  and  Scholar- 
ship.     Clarke   Studies   at   Clark   College. 

(2  colors)  College  Records,  Physical  and  Mental,  of  Ten  Non-Smokers  and 
of  Ten  Men  who  began  to  smoke  after  entering  college.  Clarke  Studies  at 
Clark    College. 

(colored)  College  Foot-Ball  Try-outs  and  Scholarship  in  Smokers  and  Non- 
Smokers.    Pack  Studies  based  on  reports  from  twelve  colleges  and  universities. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Stereopticon  Slides  for  Schools  on  Tobacco 
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Scientific  Studies  of  the 
Alcohol   Question 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SERIES  of  pamphlets  has  been  published  for  students 
of  the  alcohol  question  who  desire  to  know  at  first  hand  what  scientific  and  other 
leaders  of  thought  hold  to  be  true,  and  why.     The  pamphlets  represent  the  work 
and  viewpoints  of  men  in  six  countries — Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Fin- 
land and  the  United  States.     Most  of  the  material  has  never  before  been  conveniently 
available  in  English  for  the  general  reader. 

The  pamphlets  contain  accounts  in  detail  of  experimental  work,  the  discussion  of 
the  alcohol  question  from  the  scientific,  social,  economic  and  ethical  point  of  view. 

Physicians,  lecturers,  university  and  other  students,  employers,  penologists,  authors 
and  others  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  of  alcohol  seriously  will  find  in  these  pamph- 
lets not  only  facts,  but  a  scholarly  treatment  of  them. 


1.  THE  ALCOHOL  QUESTION.  By  Dr 
G.  von  Bunge,  Professor  of  Phys'ological  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Basel.      16  pages. 

2.  THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  AND 
THE  ALCOHOL  QUESTION.  By  Dr.  Emil 
Kraepelin,  Director  of  the  Clinic  for  Psychiatry, 
University  of  Munich.      16  pages. 

3.  ALCOHOL  AND  MENTAL  WORK.  By 
Dr.  A.  Smith,  Hospital  Medical  Director,  Mar- 
bach  on  Lake   Constance.     24  pages. 

4.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST 
PARTY  TOWARD  THE  ALCOHOL  QUES- 
TION. By  Dr.  Emile  Vandervelde,  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  New  University,  Brussels  ;  Premier  of 
Belgium.      24   p;iges. 

5.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  UP- 
ON THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN.  By 
Rudolph  Wlassak,   M.   D.,   Vienna.      16  pages. 

6.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  UP- 
ON THE  RACE.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz,  Editor 
of  Archiv  fur  Rassen-und-Gesellschaftsbiologie, 
Berlin.      32   pages. 


7.  RACE  WELFARE.  By  Dr.  Max  Gruber, 
President  of  the  Royal  Hygienic  Institute, 
Munich.     16  pages. 

8.  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  RESIS- 
TANCE TO  DISEASE  AND  OFFSPRING.  By 
Dr.  Traav  Laitinen,  Director  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, University   of  Helsingfors.      16  pages. 

9.  THE  ALCOHOL  QUESTION  IN  THE 
LIGHT     OF     SOCIAL     ETHICS.       By     Dr.     B. 

Strehler,,   Neisse,    Germany.      16   pages. 

10.  INDUSTRIAL  PHASES  OF  THE  AL- 
COHOL QUESTION.  By  Alfred  H.  Stehr,  M. 
D. .  Doctor  of  Political  Economy,  Magdeburg. 
24  pages. 

11.  THE  CAUSES  OF  ALCOHOLISM.  By 
Dr.  A.  Cramer,  Gottingen,  and  Prof.  H.  Vogt, 
Frankfurt.      16   pages. 

12.  ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME.  By  Dr.  J. 
Gonser,  Secretary  of  the  German  Union  Against 
the  Misuse  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.      16  pages. 


Single  Copy  of  any  Pamphlet  1 0  Cents 

Full  Sets — 12  Pamplets — SI, 00 

100  Sets  of  12  Pamphlets  each,  $28.50 

Special  Prices  on  Quantities 

THE  AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Handbook  of  Modern 
Facts  About  Alcobol 

By  CORA  FRANCES  STODDARD 

Secretary  of  The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 


Tliis  book  is  an  effprt  to  make  available  in 
compact  and  graphic  form  some  of  the  facts 
which  the  scientific  study  of  alcohol'c  drinks  has 
made   available. 

FULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

The  illustrations  consist  of  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions of  fifty  Scientific  Temperance  Posters.  These 
are  based  upon  exhibits  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  at  Wash'ngton,  D.  C,  September,  1912,  and 
upon  several  years  of  experiment  with  diagrams 
in  a  manner  simple  enough  for  the  man  on  the 
street,   and  with  sufficient  fullness  for  the  student. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE 
FEDERATION 

36   Bromfield   Street,    Boston,   Mass. 


The  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal 


A    monthly    magazine    and    review    on    the    alcohol 
question    for   thinking   people   who    want    facts 

REPORTS 

Scientific  facts  and  their  relation  to  practical, 
social  and  economic  facts ;  activities  of  industrial 
and  social  welfare  agencies  in  checking  the  use  of 
alcohol;  educational  plans;  exhibits,  posters,  city 
and  town   educational   campaigns. 

REVIEWS 

What  the  latest  books,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals   contain  on  the   alcohol  question. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance  Federation. 

Subscription    $L00    per    year;    Canada    $1.12 


AMERICAN   ISSUE   PUBLISHING    CO., 
Westerville,   Ohio 


Start  a  Campaign  of  Education 


Use  Temperance  Posters  in  Sunday  Schools,  Day  Schools,  Health  Ex- 
hibits, Public  Libraries,  Church  Bulletin  Boards,  Young  People's  Meetings, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings,  Store  Windows,  Bill  Boards,  Railroad  Shops,  Fac- 
tories,   Conventions    and    Public    Meetings. 

Reach  tiie  People  Where  They  Are 

Fifty  Posters,  Series  E,  illustrating  scientific  and  social  facts  about  al- 
cohol, prepared  with  much  care  by  The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
of   Boston. 

PRINTED  ON  VERY  HEAVY  PAPER 

Size  24x36  inches 

PRICES 

1  complete   set   of  fifty,    postpaid $5.00  Single  posters,  each,  postpaid 20 

12  posters,   all   one  kind,   postpaid l.SO  Special    prices    in   larger   quantities. 

25  posters,   all  one  kind,   postpaid 2.50  These    can    also    be    furnished    in    leaflet    form, 

100  posters,   all   one   kind,    F.    O.    B 6.50  6x9   inches,   at 

100  posters,   selection   of  ten  kinds,   F.   O.    B.   7.50  One   full   set $  .50 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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Educate   Against   Alcohol 

A  Supplemental  Course  of  Study  on  the  ISfature  of  Alcohol 
and  Its  Effects  Upon  the  Individual  and  Society      :      ;     :    : 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  USE    IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

A  fresh  and  timely  presentation  of  the  latest  teachings  of  medical  science,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  used  for  scientific  temperance  instruction.  Welcomed  by  teachers 
wherever  introduced. 

BUDGET  B  CONTAINS  BUDGET  C  CONTAINS 

1  Manual  for  teacher's   use,   containing  ^   ^f^^f^   ^O"-  teacher's   use    containing 

_    ,                         ,       ,  ,'      .              °  1^    lessons    on    the    foUowmg    sub- 

-12    lessons    on    tne    foUowmg    sub-  jg^ts:    What   Is  Alcohol;    The   Ef- 

jects:    What   Is   Alcohol;    The   Ef-  feet   of   Alcohol   on   the    Brain,    on 

feet    of   Alcohol    on    the    Brain,    on  the      Circulation,     on     Nerves,     on 

the      Circulation,     on     Nerves,     on  Character   on  Heredity,  on  Disease, 

on     oex-Lite,     on     spiritual     l^iie; 

Character,  on  Heredity,  on. Disease,  Alcohol  and    Citizenship;     Alcohol 

on     Sex-Life,     on     Spiritual     Life;  and   Child   Life;    Alcohol  and   Gov- 

Alcohol    and    Citizenship;     Alcohol  ernment. 

and   Child-Life;    Alcohol  and   Gov-  1  large  wall  chart,  with  12  leaves,  size 

ernment.  ^^l^^^'Ju''   9°"tammg  the  gist  of 

each  of  the  above  lessons. 
1  large  wall  chart,  with  12  leaves,  size      40  each  of  a  series  of  36  Leaflets  (includ- 
io     o^T/  •  i   •    •        iU        ■  i.      t  ing   the    12    subjects    above    and   24 

18x26/.  in.,   containing   the   gist   of  ^^|^^  ^^j^^^^  subjects). 

each  of  the  above  lessons:  25  each   of  eight  general   Leaflets,   deal- 

40  Leaflets  for  each  of  the  12  lessons.  ^"^   ^^^^    the    social    and    economic 

aspects    of   the    problem,    in    simple 

Budget   B     contains     enough    material  and  striking  language, 

for  12  lessons-one  lesson  a  week  for  12  ,    This  budget  contams  material  for  one 

.  lesson  a  week  for  the  entire  school  year, 
weeks,  or  two  lessons  a  month  for  six  ^nd  in  addition  the  eight  general  Leaf- 
months,  lets  for  distribution  to  the  homes  of  the 

^  .        rt.. district. 

Price,  $1.25  Price,  $5.00 

REACH  THE  FUTURE  VOTERS— EDUCATE  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Whether  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  parent,  you  can  do  not  better  service  for  the 
cause  of  Prohibition  than  to  see  that  this  course  of  study  is  used  in  your  own  school. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  decide  the  issues  of  tomorrow — it  is  your  part  to  see 
that  they  are  fitted,  by  education  and  training,  to  decide  them  right.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  greater  foe  to  child-life  than  alcohol. 

HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MATERIAL 

The  chart  is  to  be  hung  in  the  school  room;  the  manual  is  to  be  studied  by  the 
teacher;  the  leaflets  are  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  and  taken 
to  their  homes.  Either  of  these  budgets  will  provide  a  thorough  and  systematic 
training  in  the  essential  facts  regarding  alcohol,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  To  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  course  in  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  MEANS  TO  THE  COMPLETE  EXTERMINATION 

OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

The  situation  was  never  so  encouraging  as  it  is  today.  In  less  than  two  years, 
ten  great  states  have  adopted  state-wide  Prohibition.  Today,  19  out  of  48  states  in 
the  Union  have  chosen  to  go  dry.  "Our  cause  is  marching  on,"  but  what  we  need,  and 
must  have,  is  a  mighty  educational  campaign  throughout  the  nation.  We  will 
never  gain  permanent  results  until  the  masses  are  thoroughly  educated  on  this  ques- 
tion. Hammer  home  the  facts  about  intoxicants.  Now  is  the  time  to  press  this  work. 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  appeal  to  a  voter  is  through,  the  child.  Send  the  boy 
home  from  school,  impressed  with  the  truth  about  alcohol,  and  he  will  convert  the 
parent  whom  you  could  never  reach. 

TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS,  BRING  THIS  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  YOUR  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  BEGIN  AT  ONCE  THIS  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  CAMPAIGN  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Send  Orders  to 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  COOPERATIVE  TEMPERANCE  BUREAU,  Westerville,  Ohio 
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president    Cllot's  (Tonclusiott 

-— n|  f  3  were  to  live  m^  Ufe  over  again  3  woul6  start  as  a  total  abstainer  from 

jl    alcobollc  6rlnKs.  anb  would  not  offer  tl)em  to  friends  or  guests  In  mr  bome. 

I3bls  conclusion  Is  based  on  tl)e  conviction  tbat  alcoholism  Is  tbe  greatest  evil 

wblcb  afflicts  tbe  wl)lte  race-first,  because  of  Its  own  effects^  anb  secondly  because 

It  promotes  or  Induces  otljer  grave  evils."— TFrom  -T^Vlcobol"  b?   €•  ^-  ^^o^crs. !«.  i). 


Good  in  War,  Why  Not  Good  in  Peace? 

A  German  Analysis  of  German  War  Measures  Against  Alcohol 

By  Prof.  Trommershausen,  Marburg 


THE  anti-alcohol  measures  taken  by 
the  German  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities during  the  war  are  so  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  have  so  much 
significance  for  the  continuous  struggle 
against  alcoholism  in  that  country  that 
their  effects  should  be  carefully  observe! 
and  tested  to  see  what  value  they  have 
for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  for 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

The  relation  of  alcohol  to  efficiency, 
health,  discipline  and  military  fitness  has 
never  received  so  much  attention  as  dur- 
ing this  terrible  war.  The  governments 
of  the  other  warring  nations,  the  leaders 
of  armies  and  navies,  state  and  local  au- 
thorities have  paid  more  or  less  attention 
to  the  alcohol  question,  and  are  more  in- 
clined than  hitherto  to  promote  the  ef- 
forts of  the  anti-alcohol  organizations. 

That  is  encouraging,  and  if  all  possible 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  favorable  time 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  German  tem- 
perance movement  will  make  new  prog- 
ress in  spite  of  the  hindrances  of  the  war. 

Health  and  Efficiency  the  Objectives 

The.  anti-alcohol  measures  taken  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  are  directed 
toward  promoting  military  discipline  and 
organization  as  well  as  fighting  capacity, 
and  apply  to  soldiers  in  all  grades  of  ser- 
vice in  army  and  navy.  They"  are  aimed 
at  protecting  German  fighting  power 
against  the  injuries  and  dangers  which 
experience  has  shown  alcohol  to  exert 
upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  men,  which  would  diminish  the 
fighting  power  of  the  troops. 


All  who  understand  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  intemperance  upon  public  safety 
and  order,  upon  public  health  and  fitness, 
know  how  important  are  the  regulations 
made  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
for  this  fearfully  serious  war  time.  But 
if  this  is  the  case,  no  one  can  deny  to 
them  a  correspondingly  high  importance 
for  times,  of  peace. 

Preserving  the  Food  Supplies 

Some  of  the  measures  concerning  alco- 
hol instituted  by  the  authorities  have 
grown  out  of  the  attempt  of  our  enemies 
to  starve  us  into  surrender  by  cutting,  off 
our  food  supplies.  To  meet  this  our  of- 
ficials have  looked  to  conserving  the  food 
material  ordinarily  used  up  by  the  brewer 
and  distiller.  If  these  restrictions  are  dis- 
continued after  the  war,  the  fact  of  their 
present  existence  and  purpose  will  have 
its  influence. 

The  Mobilization   Orders 

The  most  important  measure  instituted 
was  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  during  mo- 
bilization. To  it  was  due  no  small  part  of 
the  success  of  that  mobilization,  the  ab- 
sence of  delays,  disturbances  and  acci- 
dents. All  who  witnessed  the  behavior 
and  spirit  of  the  troops  during  that  time 
saw  that  the  German  soldier  summoned 
to  battle  for  the  Fatherland  has  no  need 
of  the  stimulus  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
source  of  his  strength,  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm does  not  lie  in  alcohol,  but  in  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  love  of  the  Father- 
land, and  faithfulness,  even  to  death. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  army  lead- 
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ers  v/ere  cognizant  of  the  dangers  to  mil- 
itary fitness  and  discipline  involved  in  the 
use  of  alcohol.  The  wide  circulation 
through  the  army  and  navy  given  to  the 
little  leaflet  on  alcohol  and  military  effi- 
ciency (Alkohol  imd  Wehrkraft),  the  well- 
known  opinions  of  such  generals  as  von 
Moltke,  Haeseler,  Deimling  and  the  Em- 
peror's Murwick  speech,  would  have  im- 
pressed these  facts  upon  them. 

The  restrictions  named  in  the  orders 
covered  not  only  the  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  alcoholic  drinks  to  the  soldiers, 
and  restrictions  upon  or  prohibition  of 
their  visits  to  the  public  houses,  but  also 
a  curtailment  of  the  traffic  on  certain 
days — Sundays,  holidays,  pay-days,  and 
times  of  special  mustering,  or  meetings, 
with  punishments  for  liquor  sellers  who 
disobeyed  the  injunctions.  There  are 
also  restrictions  upon  the  abuses  perpe- 
trated by  the  trade  in  advertising,  and 
warnings  against  the  sending  of  alcoholic 
"love  gifts"  to  soldiers  at  the  front. 

Instructions  to  friends  at  home  have 
also  been  included  in  these  orders.  They 
have  been  told  that  they  must  support 
the  military  regulations  and  help  keep 
the  soldiers  in  a  spirit  subservient  to  dis- 
cipline so  that  they  would  not  run  into 
danger  of  being  punished. 

The  text  of  these  orders  contains  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  industrial  and 
educational  work  of  our  unions  in  time  of 
peace.  It  will  pay  us  to  study  them  care- 
fully. They  furnish  an  armory  of  weap- 
ons for  our  press  work,  lectures  and  other 
efforts. 

But  while  we  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  many  of  these  regulations,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  apart  from  the  time 
of  mobilization,  they  have  accomplished 
very  little. 

The  struggle  against  the  German 
drinking  habits  and  customs  is  one  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.  If  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed, the  German  people  must  be  aroused 
to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  necessity 
of  fighting  and  preventing  the  alcohol 
danger. 

Lack  of  Uniformity  in  Alcohol  Restric- 
tions 

The  measures  taken  by  German  author- 
ities are  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 
They  vary  so  much  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts that  they  cause  confusion.  Even 
the  mobilization  order  was  enforced  va- 
riously in  different  places.    In  some  cities 


the  drinking  places  closed  all  day ;  in 
others,  only  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  some  places  spirits  were  entirely  for- 
bidden ;  in  others  they  were  prohibited 
only  for  drinking  on  the  premises. 

Mobilization  Orders  Too  Limited  in  Time 

The  prohibition  during  mobilization 
lasted  only  a  relatively  short  time.  It 
would  have  had  more  definite  results  had 
it  been  general  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
in  the  field  and  at  home,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  for  both  military  and  civil 
population.  At  least,  a  general  prohibi- 
tion of  spirits  would  have  been  in  place. 
Now  the  drinking  habits  remain  practic- 
ally as  they  were.  The  prohibition  was 
limited  chiefly -to  railroad  stations  and 
the  hotels  in  their  vicinity.  Other  liquor 
selling  places  in  the  cities  were  prac- 
tically unaffected,  and  every  one  knows 
that  in  times  of  high  excitement  and  ten- 
sion not  less  but  more  alcohol  is  used. 

Alcoholic  Infractions  of  Discipline  on  the 

Field 

From  the  field,  after  a  few  weeks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west,  came  irrefutable  re- 
ports of  the  bad  effects  of  too  much  al- 
cohol upon  military  discipline  and  fit- 
ness. The  hardships  of  the  marches  and 
trenches  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
heavy  drinking.  And,  according  to  mili- 
tary reports,  severe  punishments  had  to 
be  pronounced  for  infractions  of  disci- 
pline on  account  of  drink,  both  during 
and  out  of  service.  The  reports  are  in- 
disputable that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  enemy  countries  led  to  such 
evils  that  sharper  measures  had  to  be 
taken  for  the  remainder  of  the  war 
ag"ainst  this  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

Strict  orders  should  have  been  issued 
for  the  whole  of  Germany,  for  the  young 
recruits,  coming  directly  from  their 
homes  and  school  benches,  finding  them- 
selves in  the  cities  without  restraint, 
when  they  were  relieved  from  duty  met 
and  indulged  in  the  strongest  kind  of 
temptation  to  alcoholic  and  sexual  ex- 
cesses. 

For  those  on  leave  at  home,  or  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  and  in  garrison 
posts,  there  is  still  lacking  today  any  uni- 
form instruction  concerning  visits  to  the 
public  house  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Three  commanders,  those  at  Coblenz, 
Wurzburg  and  Stuttgart,  have  strictly 
forbidden     the     frequenting     of     public 
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houses  by  soldiers  at  home  posts  and  the 
use  of  alcohol  by  convalescents.  But  in 
other  military  districts  these  classes  all 
go  together  to  the  public  houses  and  the 
sorrowful  consequences  upon  health  and 
morality  are  patent  to  all. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  angry  pro- 
test. As  one  general  has  said :  "There 
is  no  more  harrowing  sight  in  all  these 
awful  times  than  to  see  a  drunken  man 
wearing  the  king's  coat." 

Even  in  the  hospitals  there  is  no  uni- 
form policy  concerning  the  use  of  alco- 
hol, and  yet  wounded  men  should  never 
have  poisonous  drinks,  except  on  express 
orders  of  a  physician. 

A  few  generals  have  commanded  the 
suppression  of  the  poster  which  the 
liquor  trade  is  using  to  advertise  the 
Crown  Prince's  telegram  for  rum  and  ar- 
rack for  the  troops.  No  one  yet  knows 
how  it  was  obtained.  Why  is  not  this 
suppressed  everywhere?  The  request 
for  its  suppression  has  had  no  effect. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  military 
orders  concernine'  alcohol  because  they 
originate  with  individual  commanders  in- 
stead of  from  a  central  authority. 

Some  of  the  instructions  caution 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  beer,  and 
one  forbids  public  houses  to  sell  to  in- 
toxicated men. 

What  i'5  immoderation  in  beer  drink- 
inp"?  And  who  would  expect  a  liquor 
seller  to  distino-uish  between  a  man  en- 
livened bv  drink  or  becoming  intoxicated? 
Little  8"ood  can  be  expected  from  trv- 
ine  to  differentiate  between  liauors  hav- 
inp-  a  hieh  or  a  low  percentas'e  of  alco- 
hol, or  from  limiting-  the  sale  of  the  for- 
mer to  5  o'clock  and  that  of  the  latter 
to   II. 


The  restriction  of  the  sale  of  spirits 
to  certain  hours  will  fail  of  its  purpose 
if  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  is  allowed. 
It  is  more  practical  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  as  the  commander  at 
Cassel  has  done. 

One  general  orders  prohibition  for  the 
day  of  a  general  assembly.  Why  not 
for  all? 

The  instructions  of  the  military  author- 
ities that  are  directed  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation deserve  the  particular  attention  of 
our  societies.  Posters  containing  these 
may  be  put  up  in  suitable  places,  thus 
calling  public  attention  to  the  necessity 
the  authorities  have  fo,jind  for  anti-alco- 
hol instructions. 

This  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
needed  general  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing legislation  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  liquor  interests.  But  the  peo- 
ple can  be  set  to  thinking. 

For  example :  The  commander  of  Han- 
over has  declared  that  intoxication  can- 
not be  offered  as  an  excuse  for  infrac- 
tions of  military  discipline.  Why  should 
not  the  same  rule  apply  to  civil  popula- 
tions? 

In  the  same  way,  every  one  of  the  mil- 
itary measures  against  intemperance  dur- 
ing the  war  raises  the  question,  Why 
were  these  not  necessary  before  the  war, 
and  if  they  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  ability  to  fight,  why  are  they' 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
efficiency  after  the  war? 

Thus  the  anti-alcohol  regulations  of 
the  authorities  furnish  many  suggestions 
as  to  the  aims  for  which  we  should  strive 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. — Translated 
for  The  Sciknttftc  Temperance  Journal 
from  Die  Alkoholfrage. 


A  Primary  Lesson  on  Beer 

A  pint  of  beer  contains  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  equivalent  nearly  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  whisky. 

While  cold  beer  tastes  cool  and  pleasant  to  a  hot  man,  it  does  not  cool  him  off. 

It  heats  him  up. 

The  alcohol  and  solids  are  burned  into  heat. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  send  an  excess  of  blood  to  the  skin. 

Whenever  a  large  amount  of  blood  goes  to  the  skin  it  causes  a  feeling  of  warmth. 

When  a  man  drinks  beer  he  causes  himself  to  feel  hot. 

He  also  actually  increases  his  body  heat. 

He  increases  his  chances  of  sunstroke  at  least  100  per  cent.— Dr.  W.  A.  Evans.    - 
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Cause  and  Effect  in  Finland— AUi  Trygg  Helenius 

By  E.  L.  Transeau 

The  Third  Story  in  the  Leaders'   Series 

HOW   did  the  Httle  country  of  Fin-  divorce,  and  it  is  a  saying  that  the  men 

land   come  to  be  first  to   secure  a  of  Finland  may  regret  everything  except 

majority  of  its  voters  for  national  their  marriages, 

prohibition?     Are  her  people  less  given  The  total  abstinence  society  started  by 

to  the  use  of  alcohol  than  those  of  other  ^he  women  was  joined  by  men  before  the 

countries,  or  so  constituted  that  they  can  year  was  out,  and  special  attention  was 

more  easily  abandon  it?     Are  they  ignor-  p^id  to  training  the  children, 

ant  and  narrow-minded  and  thus  easily  By   1886  the  society  had  attracted  the 

led  to  take  extreme  action?  ^  attention  of  the  government  and  was  able 

Answering  the  last  question  first,  we  to  secure  appropriations  from  it  for  fur- 
have  the  assurance  of  the  traveler  Paul  ther  development. 

Wainemann  in  "A  Summer  Tour  in  Fin-  in  all  these  respects,  except  the  greater 

land,"   that    this    little    country    has  the  prominence  of  the  women,  the  history  of 

highest    standard    of    education    of    any  the  temperance  movement  in  Finland  is 

country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  similar  to  that  of  other  countries  and  in 

United  States.     Every  school  chdd  learns  particular  to   the   neighboring   Scandina- 

two   languages   instead  of  one,  for   Swe-  vian   countries. 

dish  is  almost  as  nearly  a  mother  tongue  There   is    one    factor    in    the   Finnish 

as  Finnish.    University  extension  courses  progress,   however,   that   stands   out   dis- 

are  pursued  all  over  the  country,  and  the  ^j^ctly  in  connection  with  an  unusually 

education  of  women  that  they  may  hold  energetic    highly     talented     and    devoted 

their   proper    pace    m    the    trainmg   and  personality.     This   is  the  thorough   edu- 

mspiration  of  their  ho^useholds,  has  long  cational  program  that  has  been  in  oper- 

been  a  settled  policy_  m  that  land  of  icy  ^^^q^   f^^    practically    a    generation,  the 

lakes,  long  snowy  wmters  and  scattered  moving  spirit    of    which    has  been  Mrs. 

homes.  ^Ui  Trygg  Helenius. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Finns  drank  Mrs.  Helenius,  born  Maria  Alexandria 
enough  to  keep  in  operation  over  20,000  (AUi)  Trygg,  the  daughter  of  a  Finnish 
private  stills  with  a  consequent  large  officer,  began  verv  early  to  take  an  inter- 
amount  of  drunkenness.  Like  other  coun-  est  in  affairs  outside  of  her  own  social 
tries,  Finland  had  its  far-sighted  patriots,  circle.  She  fitted  herself  first  to  be  a 
Renquist,  Lonnrot,  Bergroth  and  others,  teacher,  then  broadened  out  into  other 
who  saw  the  danger  in  the  drinking  hab-  lines  of  social  work,  in  which  Finland  is 
its  and  raised  warnings  against  it.  conspicuously  progressive.     Aid  societies 

As  in  other  countries,  societies  were  under  the  title  of  '"friends"  are  organized 
formed  also  to  urge  "temperance"  in  the  to  look  after  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged, 
sense  of  moderation  in  the  use  of  alco-  the  neglected  children  and,  particularlv, 
hoi.  a  stage  that  was  superseded  by  the  to  aid  education  beyond  the  point  pro- 
more  eflfective  and  successful  total  absti-  vided  for  by  public  funds, 
nence  societies.  The  work  of  the  temperance  societies 

It  is  in  keeping  with  a  characteristic  strongly  attracted  Miss  Trygg,  and  es- 
of  Finland  that  the  first  total  abstinence  pecially  the  juvenile  part  of  their  work, 
society  was  founded  (1877)  by  women,  We  have  her  own  story  of  the  starting 
and  by  women  who  were  teachers,  for  point  of  her  interest:  A  young  man  of 
Finland  leads  all  other  countries  in  the  her  acquaintance  acquired  a  craving  for 
prominence  of  women  in  educational  and  drink  from  which  all  the  efiforts  of  his 
other  public  affairs ;  this  too,  it  must  be  family  and  even  a  sanitarium  treatment 
added,  without  detracting  in  the  least  failed  to  free  him.  When  Miss  Trygg 
from  their  attention  to  their  homes,  upbraided  him  for  his  behavior  he  re- 
Fewer  Finnish  ,  mothers  than  those  of  torted  that  it  was  too  late,  and  added  in 
other  civilized  countries  entrust  their  an  agony  of  despair,  "Why  didn't  some- 
children  to  the  care  of  nurse  maids ;  body  tell  me  when  I  took  my  first  glass 
fewer   Finnish   homes  are  broken  up  by  what  the  result  would  be?" 
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Then  and  there  Miss  Trygg  decided  to 
devote  herself  to  warning  the  young 
against  alcohol,  before  it  was  too  late. 

In  a  report  of  Temperance  Education 
in  the  Schools  of  America,  published  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  in  1890,  is  a  quota- 
tion from  "a  recent  letter  received  from 
Miss  Alii  Trygg  of  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land," in  which  the  writer  refers  to  in- 
formation concerning  Mrs.  Hunt's  work 
which  she  received  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1888,  Avhere  this  educational 
method  was  handsomely  installed.  Miss 
Trygg  wrote : 

"I  am  most  interested  in  the  ternper- 
ance  teaching  in  the  schools  because  I 
think  this  is  the  most 
important  thing  in 
the  whole  temperance 
work." 

Copies  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  physiolo- 
gies with  outlines  of 
plans  and  methods 
went  to  Miss  Trygg 
in  response  to  this 
letter. 

Afterwards,  in  1895 
and  ag-ain  in  1896,  she 
visited  England  and 
studied  the  juvenile 
work  there,  which 
consisted  of  societies 
called  Bands  of  Hope 
and  of  scientific-  lec- 
tures in  the  day 
schools. 

Dr.  Matti  Helenius, 
whom  she  subse- 
quently married,  also 
studied  the  scientific 
evidence  and  prepared 
himself  to  write  and 
lecture  upon  it.* 

When  fully  equipped  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Helenius  started  out  on  a  systematic  tour 
through  the  schools  of  Finland,  Mrs. 
Helenius.  giving  instruction  in  the  school 
rooms  by  day  and  Dr.  Helenius  lecturing 
to  audiences  of  adults  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Helenius  was  able  eventually  to 
put  the  educational  work  upon  a  firm 
basis  by  securing  a  government  grant 
for  the  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  teaching  she 
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*Dr.  Helenius  afterwards  published  in  German  a 
comprehensive  book  on  the  alcohol  question  ("Die 
Alkoholfrag-e")  which  is  a  standard  work  of  reference 
on  all  the  principal  aspects  of  the  subject. 


formed  students'  temperance  associations 
for  pupils  of  various  grades  and  teachers' 
leagues  to  promote  regular  instruction, 
wrote,  translated,  and  secured  the  publi- 
cation of  the  necessary  text-books  and, 
as  the  work  grew,  exercised  a  general 
supervision. 

Her  success  in  Finland  led  to  invita- 
tions to  conferences  for  similar  work  in 
other  countries. 

At  the  International  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  held  in  Bremen  (1903),  Mrs. 
Helenius  gave  illustrative  scientific  tem- 
perance lessons  which  resulted  in  a  call 
to  aid  similar  work  in  St.  Petersburg 
where   her    manual    was    translated  and 

printed     for      use     in 
Russia. 

Some  future  histo- 
rian may  be  able  to 
show  just  how  much 
the  educational  efforts 
in  Finland  had  to  do 
with  the  preliminary 
agitation  that  led  up 
to  the  Czar's  prohibi- 
tion proclamation  of 
1914.  _    . 

In  addition  to  her 
other  work,  Mrs.  Hel- 
enius has  edited  and 
published  a  children's 
paper  that  attained  a 
large  circulation,  and 
is  a  popular  writer  for 
Swedish  and  Finnish 
magazines.  She  has 
traveled  on  lecture 
trips  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  among  her 
social  work  at  home 
is  the  founding  of  a 
GG  HELENIUS  civic    center  'in    Hel- 

singfors equipped  with  library,  reading- 
room,  and  an  assembly  hall  in  which  pop- 
ular lectures  are  given  in  all  branches  of 
science  and  knowledge. 

The  incentive  to  this  last  effort  arose, 
as  Mrs.  Helenius  related  it  at  the  Bremen 

• 

Anti-Alcohol  Congress,  from  the  results 
of  a  petition  which  she  circulated  in  Hel- 
singfors for  the  closing  of  a  spirits  shop 
which  she  passed  daily.  The  place  was 
closed  in  response  to  the  petition.  Then 
she  realized  that  the  workingmen  who 
used  to  congregate  in  it  had  now  no  place 
in  which  to  gather.  The  young  unmar- 
ried  men    lived    in    crowded    homes,   in 
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small,  badly  lighted  rooms.  They  needed 
a  common  meeting  place  free  from  the 
temptations  of  drink.  So  she  set  about 
raising  the  necessary  funds  and  in  a  short 
time  the  money  was  secured  and  the  place 
provided. 

The  closing  remarks  of  Mrs.  Helenius' 
address  at  the  Bremen  Anti-Alcohol  Con- 
gress illustrate  her  way  with  her  audi- 
ences and  the  main  issue  in  her  mind 
which  she  never  failed  to  drive  home: 

"In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  German 
women  of  Weinsberg  carried  their  husbands 
on  their  backs  because  the  besiegers  told  them 
that  they  could  take  out  of  the  city  in  this  way 
the  possessions  they  held  dearest.  Would  you 
not  do  the  same  today,  German  women — figu- 
ratively speaking?     You  could  not  do  it  actu- 


ally, your  men  are  many  of  them  too  heavy, 
and  some  of  us  have  no  man  to  carry. 

"But  we  can  carry  the  men  while  they  are 
children,  we  can  convert  them  to  abstinence 
while  they  are  still  in  the  schools. 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  convert  a  bishop  or 
a  minister  to  abstinence,  although  it  is  some- 
times done.  But  when  the  future  statesman, 
bishop,  etc.,  is  a  boy  by  your  side  it  is  easier. 
Prevention  is  much  easier  than  mending." 

A  decade  passed  after  Mrs.  Trygg's 
introduction  of  temperance  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  Finland  before  the  Par- 
liament voted  for  national  prohibition. 
It  is  mathematically  certain  that  she 
"carried"  some  of  the  future  statesmen 
— and  stateswomen — who  voted  for  pro- 
hibition while  they  were  boys  and  girls 
in  the  schools. 


Alcoholism  in  the  Wine  and  Beer  Drinking  Countries 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal,  articles  on  alcoholism  in  France  were  published  in  part 

refutation  of  claims  made  in  the  press  that  the  lighter  alcoholic  drinks,  beer  and  wine,  make 

Germany  free   from  any  drink  problem.     The  following  article  shows  what  are  some  of  the 
conditions  in  Italy. 

THE  DRINK  PROBLEM  IN   ITALY 

By  Dr.  Gin  a  Lombroso-Ferrero 

Of    the    Turin    University    Insanity    Clinic.       Daughter  of    the    late    Cesare    Lombraso,    great    criminologist,    and 
wife    of    Professor    Guglielmo    Ferrero,    the    Italian   historian. 

THE  whole   drink  problem   is  being  Germany,  of  interrupting  their  labors  in 

grappled  with  determinedly  in  Italy  the  morning  for  a  nip  of  absinthe,  wine 

at  the  present  time.    The  recent  in-  or  beer.     There  was  little  wine  drinking 

crease  in  alcoholism  has  been  so  tremen-  on  Sundays  or  fete  days  among  the  great 

dous  as  to  cause  anxiety  in  government  masses  of  Italians,  but  abuses  were  rare, 

circles    and   among   people   interested   in  Growth  of  the  Evil 

social  questions,  and  the  result  has  been  But  from  1890,  and  still  more  from  1900 

the   formation   of   an   anti-alcohol   league  onwards,  the  evil  grew.    Official  statistics 

which,  beginning  with  only  two  branches,  show  that  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed 

in  Milan  and  Florence,  a  few  years  ago,  per  inhabitant  in  1884  was  72^  liters  (a 

has  now  spread  all  over  Italy.    By  its  un-  liter  is  slightly    less    than    a  quart)  ;  in 

tiring  work  this  league  has  been  able  to  1905  it  was  iii^  liters.     As  to  beer,  the 

bring  about  the  adoption  of  laws  which  figures  for  1879  is  .50  liters  per  head,  and 

have  considerablv    militated    against  the  for   190.';,   .89.     Consumption  of   distilled 

growth  of  the  evil.  alcohol  jumped  from  .49  per  head  to  over 

The  epidemic  of  alcoholism  is  all  the  one  liter.     These    figures    are    in  reality 

more  remarkable  in  a  country  like  Italv  much   below   the   truth,   as   thev   do   not 

because    it   was    practically   free   from   it  cover  contraband  or  illicit  drinking.    The 

thirty  vears  ago.     Our  experts  assign  to  Anti-Alcohol    League    of   Milan    recently 

the  evil  two  main  causes — the  stupendous  made  a  special  inquiry  which  showed  that 

spread    of    industrialism    employing    ma-  consumption  per  head  of  all  forms  of  al- 

chinery,    and    overproduction    by    wine-  cohol   in   Milan  had  increased  three-fold 

growers.     There    can    be    no  doubt  that  in  twenty-five  years. 

these  same  causes  are  at  the  root  of  the  Parallel    with    this    increased  drinking 

drink  evil  in  the  United  States.  runs   a   corresponding   rise   in   the   death 

During  the  relativelv  recent  period  of  rate,  which  was  only  i.S  per  100,000  in- 

Italv's  immunity  from  drink  there  was  no  habitants  in  1887  and  which  in  1909  had 

evidence  of  the  workmen's  habit,  then  al-  risen  to  4  per  100,000. 

ready  prevalent  in  France,  England  and  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
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cases  of  insanity  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  alcoholic  consumption.  Dr. 
Paolo  Amaldi,  director  of  the  Florence 
Asylum  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ital- 
ian Anti-Alcohol  League,  who  has  for 
many  years  conducted  a  minute  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  madness,  has  found 
that  in  the  three  years  1903-05  out  of  a 
total  of  38,764  asylum  inmates  (22,168 
men,  16,596  women)  the  cases  due  to 
drink  numbered  3,398  (3.075  men,  323 
women).  But  these  figures  nearly  dou- 
bled in  the  triennial  period  -1909-1 1,  the 
total  inmates  crazed  through  drink  being 
7,092. 

How  Crime  Increased 

Crime,  too,  kept  pace.  The  Ministry 
of  Justice  has  issued  statistics  showing 
that  in  1906  the  proportion  of  crimes  due 
to  drink  was  4.46  per  cent ;  by  1909  it  had 
risen  to  6.41  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  condemnations  from  6,468 
to  9,302.  In  addition  the  courts  found  for 
the  same  year  that  drink  caused  irrespon- 
sibility for  various  offenses  in  5,426  cases. 
On  this  aspect  of  the  drink  evil  Lom- 
broso  wrote : 

"Crime  grows  apace  with  pauperism. 
The  old  saying,  in  the  presence  of  every 
unsolved  criminal  mystery,  'Look  for  the 
woman,'  might  be  completed,  perhaps 
corrected,  by  adding  'or  the  bottle.'  Pro- 
fessor Ferri  discovered  the  curious  fact 
that  in  France,  while  crimes  of  bodily  in- 
jurv  diminished  notably  during  a  given 
period,  they  showed  a  marked  increase  in 
the  month  of  November,  which  is  the 
wine-gathering  season.  And  Sclopis  de- 
clared in  our  own  Parliament  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Italv 
were  done  in  saloons." — Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer, July  25,  1916. 

Business  Fighting  Alcohol 

By  Burton  J.  Hendrick     . 

FOR  generations  business  and  indus- 
try had  not  only  tolerated  alcohol, 
but  had  almost  superstitiously  re- 
garded it  as  essential  to  success.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  town  bell 
regularly  rang  at  ten  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon ;  this  was  a  signal 
for  the  laborers  to  pause  and  take  their 
grog.  Farmers  regularly  provided  rum 
at  harvesting  time;  the  belief  prevailed 
that  it  protected  their  men  against  sun- 
stroke.    On  the  other  hand,  workmen  ex- 


posed to  cold,  such  as  ice-cutters,  or  car- 
penters and  masons,  in  winter  time  used 
this  universal  solvent  as  a  protection 
against  chill.  American  industrialism,  as 
it  developed,  took  over  all  these  ideas,  the 
growth  of  factories  greatly  stimulating 
the  retail  trade  in  alcohol.  The  saloon- 
keeper showed  a  natural  afifinity  for  the 
factory;  when  the  occupation  was  peripa- 
tetic, like  railroad  building  or  lumbering, 
the  grogshop  automatically  followed  the 
workmen's  headquarters.  Men  regularly 
drank  on  the  way  to  the  shop  in  the 
morning,  on  the  way  home  in  the  even- 
ing; the  laborer  ate  his  noonday  meal  at 
the  free  lunch  counter,  and  frequently 
took  back  with  him  to  the  factory  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  refreshment  in  pails,  bot- 
tles, and  sometimes  in  kegs.  Until  the 
last  decade  the  dramshop  performed  anv 
number  of  business  and  social  uses.  "Fif- 
teen years  ago,"  said  Samuel  Gompers, 
in  1904,  "the  labor  union  usuallv  had  its 
meeting  place  in  a  saloon."  It  sheltered 
workmen  at  night,  thus  serving  as  a 
"club  ;"  it  acted  as  a  bank,  the  gentlemen 
in  white  apron  obligingly  cashing  all  pay 
checks.  The  steel  mills  displayed  partic- 
ular tolerance  toward  whisky ;  they  be- 
lieved that  the  worker  in  a  blast  furnace 
would  die  if  he  did  not  have  frequent 
potations.  After  every  heat  the  men  reg- 
ularly adjourned  to  the  nearest  saloon 
and  reinforced  themselves  for  the  next. 

But  times  have  changed.  .  .  The  sci- 
entific laboratory  has  tested,  and  is  test- 
ing, all  the  superstitions  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  several  centuries. 
And  we  cannot  study  this  literature  with- 
out reaching  one  definite  conclusion — the 
weight  of  scientific  authority  has  ren- 
dered a  pretty  sweeping  verdict  against 
alcohol.  We  all  know,  of  course,  no  sci- 
entific experiments  are  necessar}'  to  teach 
us — that  excessive  indulgence  is  injuri- 
ous ;  the  significance  of  these  modern 
studies,  however,  is  that  they  condemn 
alcohol  in  moderate  amounts.  These  con- 
clusions have  the  utmost  importance  for 
every  citizen,  but  they  have  a  particular 
meaning  for  laboring  men.  For  alcohol 
affects  unfavorably  all  the  physical  and 
mental  operations  most  essential  to  work- 
ing  efficiency.    .    .   . 

The  movement  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation, even  more  than  scientific  studies, 
is  giving  the    coup    de    grace  to  alcohol, 

(Concluded  on   Page  303.) 
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A  Hint  From  the  Fakir 

THE  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society  has  an  itinerant  agent  who 
does  some  stunts  that  might  well 
be  copied  in  anti-alcohol  education.  This 
man,  Theodore  J.  Werle,  has  a  substan- 
tial double  motorcycle.  He  drives,  and 
behind  him  sits  a  man  to  operate  the  lan- 
tern. Strapped  to  the  machine  are  a  tent, 
a  lantern,  slides,  curtain,  posters,  hand- 
bills and  circulars. 

With  this  outfit  he  can  "reach  the  peo- 
ple where  they  are."  I-Ie  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  railroad  or  trolley,  but  can 
stop  wherever  there  is  a  crowd.  At  a 
country  store,  for  example,  he  hangs  his 
curtain  against  the  side  of  the  store,  sets, 
up  his  tent  and  lantern.  Naturally  the 
crowd  begins  to  be  curious.  He  distrib- 
utes his  circulars,  sticks  up  his  posters, 
and  announces  his  meeting ;  in  short  as 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  describes  it,  "he  adopts 
all  the  methods  of  the  old-time  medicine 
fakir,  except  the  medicine  and  the  fak- 
ing." 

When  he  has  caught  the  attention  he 
bee"ins  his  story,  says  Dr.  Evans.  In  the 
main,  it  relates  to  how  to  live  so  as  not 
to  get  consumption.  Incidentally  he  tells 
them  what  should  cause  one  to  suspect 
that  he  has  consumption.  Or  he  may  talk 
about  ventilation  or  school  hygiene. 

Ele  started  out  on  one  campaign  with 
several  thousand  patterns  for  baby 
dresses.  He  called  at  the  homes  of  farm- 
ers and  country  merchants  distributing 
patterns  free  and  throwing  in  some  in- 
formation on  the  care  and  feeding  of 
babies  for  good  measure. 

He  gives  awav  health  and  he  gives  it 
to  the  people  who  are  not  especially  in- 
terested those  who  will  buy  a  bottle  of 
Indian  blood  purifier  just  because  the  fel- 


low at  the  medicine  show  is  a  good  talker. 
This  plan  is  perfectly  feasible  for  anti- 
alcohol  work.  The  states  which  already 
have  prohibited  the  liquor  traffic  must 
follow  prohibition  not  only  by  law  en- 
forcement but  by  education.  The  states 
which  are  in  the  midst  of  campaigns  often 
use  the  automobile  for  whirlwind  cam- 
paigns. Too  often  dependence  for  effect 
is  placed  upon  reaching  the  ear  only. 
There  ought  also  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
eye.  Posters,  lantern  pictures,  illustrated 
literature  containing  plainly  stated  facts, 
not  exhortation  or  generalizations  or 
mere  slogans,  should  all  be  used  freely 
if  the  man  on  the  street  or  at  the  country 
cross-roads  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  rea- 
sons why  he  should  let  drink  alone  and 
whv  it  is  desirable  to  prohibit  its  sale. 
Talk,  oratory,  will  be  multiplied  many- 
fold  in  effectiveness  if  the  listener  is  also 
given  something  to  see.  During  the  next 
two  months  there  ought  to  be  hundreds 
of  autocycles  and  automobiles  doing  this 
kind    of    anti-alcohol    education    up    and 

down  the  country. 

* 

Friend  or  Enemy 

ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can newspaper  correspondents  and 
short  stor}^  Avriters  died  recently  at 
fifty  years  of  age.  Of  his  physical  ap- 
pearance an  intimate  friend,  also  a  well- 
known  author,  writes  in  a  current  maga- 
zine : 

"At  fifty  he  might  have  posed  to  some 
Praxiteles  and,  copied  in  marble,  gone 
down  the  ages  as  'statue  of  a  young  ath- 
lete.' He  stood  six  feet  and  over,  straight 
as  a  Sioux  chief,  a  noble  and  leonine  head 
carried  by  a  splendid  torso.  His  skin 
was  fine  and  clean  as  a  child's.  He 
weighed  nearly  200  pounds  and  had  no 
fat  on  him.  So  tenaciously  had  he  clung 
to  the  suppleness  of  his  adolescent  days 
that  he  could  stand  stiff-legged  and  lay 
his  hands  flat  upon  the  floor." 

And  yet  this  vigorous  man  died  sud- 
denly at  fifty  of  heart  disease. 

"He  dearly  loved  the  best  food,  the 
best  champagne  and  the  best  Scotch 
whisky,"  also  relates  the  friendly  biog- 
rapher. "But  these  things  were  friends 
to  him,  not  enemies.  He  had  toward  food 
and  drink  the  attitude  that  quality  is  far 
more  important  than  quantity,  and  he  got 
his    exhilaration    from    the    fact   that   he 
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was  drinking  champagne  and  not  from 
the  champagne." 

No  one  would  undertake  to  assert  that 
the  "best  champagne  and  the  best  Scotch 
whisky"  were  responsible  for  this  prema- 
ture death  at  fifty.  But  can  anyone  prove 
that  they  were  not  in  part  responsible  for 
the  too  early  cutting  off  of  this  brilliant 
life  which  was  said  to  have  held  in  the 
strict  leash  of  deliberate  choice  his  times 
of  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  tobacco.  "It 
is  the  congenial  good  fellow,  a  moderate 
drinker,  who  often  has  the  sadly  dimin- 
ished life  expectancy  after  forty,"  says  a 
medical  writer  in  another  popular  period- 
ical quoted  elsewhere  in  our  columns. 
The  American  insurance  statistics 
showed  that  the  individuals  who  took  the 
equivalent  of  two  glasses  of  beer  or  of 
a  glass  of  whisky  daily  had  a  mortality 
18  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  in- 
sured man. 

Coincidences  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute proof  of  cause  and  effect.  But  in 
regretting  this  early  death,  one  wishes 
there  were  not  the  possibility  that  this 
life  was  shortened  by  "the  best  cham- 
pagne and  the  best  whisky,"  and  that 
they  were  to  him  not  friends  but  enemies. 

The  fact  that  the  assertion  can  still  be 
ma-de  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  makes  them  "friends  not  enemies" 
to  the  user  indicates  the  work  of  educa- 
tion yet  to  be  done  in  teaching  the  dan- 
gerous possibilities  in  the  so-called  mod- 
erate use  of  alcohol. 

The  Moderate  Drinker 

By  John  B.  Huber,  M.  D. 

THE  moderate  drinker  is  never — 
well,  hardly  ever — visibly  intoxi- 
cated. He  does  not  stagger  about, 
nor  draw  a  crowd  on  the  streets,  insult 
people,  or  otherwise  make  a  bestial  ex- 
hibition of  himself;  nothing  so  low  as 
that  of  course.  .  .  The  little  he  takes 
"certainly  cannot  hurt."  He  is  almost 
always  a  congenial  man,  a  good  fellow, 
one  of  a  coterie  that  have  from  youth 
been  comrades.  It  is  such  a  moderate 
drinker  who  oftentimes  has  the  sadly 
diminished  life  expectancy  after  forty. 
Take  twoscore  such :  one  drops  out  of 
the  circle  from  acute  indigestion,  accord- 
ing to  the  death  certificate :  another  a 
year  or  two  afterward  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  another  soon  after  from  a  liver 
gone  wrong;   and   then   one   most   unex- 


pectedly from  pneumonia — "so  strong  he 
seemed  and  so  florid  of  face."  Queer, 
how  those  funerals  come  on  so  soon,  one 
after  another,  among  men  every  one  of 
whom,  you  would  think,  should  ■  have 
been  good  for  at  least  threescore  and  ten. 
.  .  .  Odd,  is  it  not,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances alcohol  is  never  suspected  to  be 
the  underlying  cause  of  those  premature 
deaths ;  that  it  has  made  the  body  sus- 
ceptible to,  has  predisposed  it  to,  those 
fatal  diseases?  This  alcohol  does  by  dis- 
organizing the  body's  natural  defenses. 

Apropos  of  these  observations  are  data 
collected  by  forty-three  American  life 
insurance  companies,  covering  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty-five  years,  as  follows : 
Individuals  who  took  two  glasses  of  beer 
or  a  glass  of  whisky  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  each  dsij, 
showed  a  mortality  18  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  group. — Collier's 
Weekly,  Julv  8,   1916. 

* 

Business  Fighting  Alcohol 

(Concluded   From   Page   301.) 

The  adoption,  by  most  of  our  large  in- 
dustrial states,  of  laws  making  employers 
responsible  financially  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  employees  has  suddenly  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
drink.  For  alcohol  plays  an  important 
part  in  causing  accidents.   .   .   . 

The  new  liability  and  compensation 
laws  give  the  employer  no  option ;  he 
must  pay  for  an  injured  workman,  irre- 
spective of  the  cause.  If  he  tolerates  al- 
cohol-users on  his  premises,  he  must  pay 
the  cost  of  their  mistakes.  .  .  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  laws  employers  have  in- 
stalled safety  appliances  and  started 
"safety"  campaigns;  their  new  rules 
against  alcohol  have  precisely  the  same 
inspiration. — Harper's  Magazine,  August, 
1916. 

Labor's  Enemies 

The  "Safety  First"  movement  exposed 
the  workingman's  worst  enemies  when 
it  proved  that  the  great  majority  of  all 
accidents  is  caused  by  carelessness  and 
drunkenness.  The  careless  worker  is 
not  always  a  drinker,  but  the  drinker  is 
always  a  careless  worker.  The  drinker 
is  inefficient  and  unreliable.  He  is  a  men- 
ace to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  fellow 
workmen. — C.  E.  Ralston. 
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Convention  Messages 


A  BIOLOGICAL  REASON  FOR 
ABSTINENCE 

By  Henry  O.  Marcy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

A  CCEPTING  the  view  that  the  total 
of  a  long  life,  measured  by  its  decades 
of  existence,  is  the  product  of  infinitesi- 
mal cell  transformation  and  energizing 
power,  then  it  especially  becomes  us,  as 
never  before,  to  emphasize  the  proper  ad- 
justment and  maintenance  of  our  vital 
machinery. 

Instill  this  lesson  into  young  life  and 
demonstrate  to  each  individual  that  the 
product  of  existence  is  measured  by  such 
care  and  maintenance,  then  it  follows 
that  substances  such  as  alcohol  which  are 
proved  to  injure  the  vital  processes,  will 
be  classed  as  poisons  and  the  way  will  be 
open  for  a  new  faith,  the  reason  for  which 
will  be  easily  demonstrated.  Through 
science  thus  applied  I  think  I  see  the  wise 
solution  for  the  cure  of  the  drug  habit, 
and  that  generations  to  come  will  avoid 
many  of  the  fatal  mistakes  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  demonstrations  of  medical 
science  are  already  ample,  if  put  in  prac- 
tice, to  divide  the  suffering,  double  the 
working  capacity  and  increase  the  long- 
evity of  the  race  by  a  third. — From  an 
address  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcot- 
ics, December,  1915. 

* 

HUMAN  CONSERVATION 

By  Daniel  A.   Poling 

T  ET  no  man  be  deceived.  More  than 
■^possible  foreign  foes  endanger  us;  an 
internal  enemy  menaces  our  freedom.  I 
fear  today  the  foul  thing  that '  burrows 
into  the  very  vitals  of  our  greatness,  that 
breaks  us  down  in  our  physical  tissue  and 
moral  fiber.  Give  to  America  strong 
bodies  and  clear  minds  and  clean  hearts 
and  she  will  turn  back  the  fleets  that 
bring  hostile  armies  to  our  shores,  she 
will  prove  sufficient  for  her  present  and 
future  problems,  even  as  she  has  an- 
swered the  grave  questions  that  faced  her 
past. 

But  America  needs  every  man  at  her 
best.  For  the  sake  of  all  the  world, 
America  must  not  fail.  And  the  liquor 
traffic  will  give  to  the  armies  of  her  prog- 
ress, trembling  limbs,  palsied  arms,  deaf- 
ened ears,  blinded  eyes,  poverty  of  purse 


and  of  soul,  and  hearts  that  are  too  frail 
to  pump  the  blood  of  mighty  deeds. — 
From  an  address  at  National  Prohibition 
Convention,  July,  1916. 


HELPING  THE  MOTHERS  TO  THE 
TRUTH 

By  Mrs.  Lillian  Burt 

PIONEERS  have  broken  down  the 
prudery  that  hindered  the  truth  from 
being  spoken  in  the  past.  We  now  need 
great  armies  of  women  who  will  inform 
themselves  and  by  systematic  campaigns 
of  house-to-house  work  leave  literature 
and  tell  the  women  in  the  homes  not  only 
how  to  care  for  their  children  but  truths 
that  tend  toward  better  babies. 

Help  these  women  to  see  the  relation 
between  a  few  glasses  of  beer  and  weakly 
children.  Help  the  foreign  women  to 
know  that  her  children  cannot  make  as 
good  grades  if  they  are  given  wine  or 
beer  to  drink.  The  foreign  mothers  are 
most  anxious  for  their  children  to  succeed 
in  their  school  work  and  many  would 
stop  the  beer  from  coming  into  their 
homes  if  they  just  knew  the  truth. — From 
an  address  at  National  Anti-Saloon 
League  Convention,  June,  1916. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  GREAT  DESTROYER 

By  Hon.  Richmond  P.  Hobson 

OUR  success  will  be  commensurate 
with  our  effectiveness  in  reaching  the 
masses  of  the  people  with  the  truth  about 
alcohol  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

On  account  of  the  entrenchment  of  er- 
ror on  the  subject,  we  must  use  the  power 
of  suggestion  and  the  psychological 
method  of  bringing  home  to  the  individ- 
ual mind  the  realization  of  the  truth.  The 
rest  will  follow.  If  our  work  is  effective 
we  shall  see  the  rousing  of  the  deepest 
instinct  of  life,  self-preservation,  advance- 
ment, protection  of  offspring,  preserva- 
tion of  race  and  nation,  together  with  the 
highest  forms  of  consecration,  service, 
self-sacrifice,  making  the  strongest  call  to 
duty  that  has  ever  come  to  man.  When 
the  heart  is  thus  aroused,  it  only  remains 
necessary  to  show  the  way,  organize  the 
public  will,  and  crystallize  it  into  na- 
tional policy.  No  power  on  earth  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  final  success. 
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We  have  thoroughbred  corn  and  cot- 
ton. We  have  produced  thoroughbred 
horses  and  dogs.  It  is  thne  to  _  end 
Hquor's  reign  of  degeneracy  and  begin  to 
produce  a  thoroughbred  race  of  men. — 
From   address    at    National   Anti-Saloon 

League  Convention,  June,  1916. 

* 

DRINK   AND    THE    FOOD     SUPPLY    IN 
GREAT   BRITAIN 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  F.  R.  S. 

DEALING  with  the  question  of  food 
destroyed  by  the  manufacture  of  al- 
cohol, Dr.  Saleeby  displayed  a  map  of  the 
world,  showing  that  Russia  and  large 
portions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
the  granaries  of  the  world,  are  dry, 
while  England,  importing  as  it  did,  46 
per  cent  of  its  foodstuffs,  is  actually 
destroying  food  by  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  meant  the 
destruction  of  food,  and  this  elementary 
truth  was  one  of  the  fundamental  things 
which  had  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  all,  especially  at  the  present  day. 
In  Germany  they  must  have  alcohol  for 
high  explosives,  and  there  they  had  to 
choose  between  explosives  and  food,  both 
of  which  they  needed  imperatively  at  this 
time.  Our  own  case  was  incredible  in 
this  connection,  when  it  had  to  be  real- 
ized that  we  did  not  produce  more  than 
54  per  cent  of  our  food,  46  per  cent  hav- 
ing to  come  across  the  seas.  The  people 
of  this  country  would  do  well  to  pay  at- 
tention to  existing  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Let  them  take  the 
case  of  Canada.  There,  today,  with  the 
exception  of  British  Columbia,  which 
would  also  be  voting  for  prohibition 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  some  towns 
in  Quebec,  the  sale  of  alcohol  had  been 
prohibited ;  the  significance  of  this  would 
be  realized  when,  apart  from  the  import- 
ance of  its  most  famous  granaries,  upon 
which  we  relied,  they  gave  a  thought  to 
those  young  Canadians  coming  over  here 
'and  -meeting  with  the  terrible  tempta- 
tions which  were  allowed  to  exist.  The 
other  supreme  granary  of  the  world  was 
Russia,  and  there  the  destruction  of  food 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  had  prac- 
tically ceased.  This  cardinal  truth  in  re- 
lation to  our  food  supply  was,  he  thought, 
above  all  others  in  importance ;  it  was 
the  thing  that  really  mattered,  being  a 
case  of  the  destruction  of  the  means  of 
— From  an  address  at  the  National  Tem- 


perance League's  Diamond  Jubilee  Anni- 
versary, May  II,  1916. 

* 
THE  BOY  SCOUT 

By  James  West 

Chief     Scout     Executive,     Boy     Scouts     of     America 

A  SCOUT  promises  upon  his  honor  to 
^  ^do  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  coun- 
try, to  obey  the  Scout  law,  to  help  other 
people  at  all  times  and  to  keep  himself 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight. 

To  obtain  a  merit  badge  for  personal 
health,  a  Scout  must : 

1.  Write  a  statement  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth,  and  show  that  his  teeth  are  in 
good  condition  as  a  result  of  proper  care. 

2.  State  a  principle  to  govern  in  eat- 
ing, and  state  in  order  of  their  import- 
ance five  rules  to  govern  the  care  of  his 
health. 

3.  Present  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  not  been  absent  from  school  or 
work  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  observe  these 
rules. 

4.  Tell  the  difiference  in  efifect  of  a 
cold  bath  and  a  hot  one. 

5.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  on  the  growing  boy. 

6.  Tell  how  to  care  for  the  feet  on  a 
march. 

7.  Describe  a  good  healthful  game  and 
state  its  merits. 

8.  Describe  the  effects  of  walking  as 
an  exercise. 

9.  Tell  the  dangers  of  specialization 
and  overtraining"  in  the  various  forms  of 
athletics,  and  the  advantage  of  an  all- 
round  development. — From  an  address  at 
the  National  Education  Association,  July, 

1916. 

* 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL 

By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 
Amid  the  on-sweep  of  progress,  let  us 
keep  our  minds  open  to  conviction  as  to 
the  full  truth  about  alcohol ;  judgment 
sure  and  well-balanced  in  weighing  and 
selecting  v/hat  is  true,  in  discarding 
what  is  proven  untrue  or  of  doubtful 
authority  in  evidence.  Thus  shall  we 
gain  in  power  in  trying  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple about  alcohol ;  lay  foundations  which 
no  criticism  can  shake  ;  gain  in  flexibility 
and  reasonableness  and  winsomeness  in 
presenting  the  facts. — National  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  Convention,  June,  1916. 
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One  More  Chance.  Lewis  E.  MacBrayne  and 
James  P.  Ramsay.  Smiall,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.     $1.50. 

To  the  average  person  the  term  "probation 
ofificer"  conveys  a  very  dim  impression  of 
someone  vaguely  charged  with  looking  out  for 
somebody  else  who  somehow  has  by  this 
means  escaped  going  to  a  penal  or  reforma- 
tory institution.  This  vagueness  vanishes  in 
the  light  turned  upon  the  actual  operation  of 
probation  in  Massachusetts  by  this  series  of 
human  documents  now  given  to  the  public  by 
a  Massachusetts  probation  officer  and  his  col- 
laborator. "Probation,"  say  the  authors, 
"was  introduced  into  the  world  when  Christ 
released  a  woman  offender  upon  her  own  good 
behavior  with  the  admonition,  'Go  and  sin  no 
more.'  " 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  enact 
the  principle  into  law  in  1878.  Important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  law  from  time  to 
time,  extending  the  scope  of  its  operations, 
but  until  1899,  it  was  the  only  state  which  had 
authorized  probation.  "In  1915,  adult  proba- 
tion laws  were  in  force  in  25  states,  and  juve- 
nile probation  had  been  established  in  43. 
Massachusetts  is  still,  the  only  state  that  has 
extended  the  system  to  every  county  and 
permits  no  criminal  offender  to  be  sentenced 
until  there  has  been  a  friendly  investigation 
on   the  part   of  the  probation  officer." 

The  stories  of  this  volume  transmute  the 
idea  of  the  somewhat  vague  probation  officer 
into  a  definite,  very  warmly  human  personality 
who  uses  wits,  intuitiveness,  philanthropy,  re- 
ligion and  leg'al  resources  to  give  the  offender, 
sometimes  even  after  he  is  behind  prison  bars, 
his  one  more  chance  to  make  good  with  the 
assistance  of  friendly  help  and  supervision. 
Not  all,  of  course,  do  "make  good."  The  man 
who  is  caught  in  what  is  called  accidental 
crime  is  good  state  salvage  material.  The 
feeble-minded  '  and  defective  "cannot  be 
counted  as  good  material  for  spiritual  regen- 
eration." 

Yet  the  results,  moral  and  economic,  seem 
to  justify  the  effort.  "Of  the  179,010  persons 
arrested  in  Massachusetts  in  1915,  all  of  whom 
would  have  formerly  obtained  court  records, 
50,336  were  automatically  released  for  simply 
drunkenness,  many  never  to  return  again.  Of 
the  126,559  prisoners  held  for  trial,  several 
thousand  came  within  the  probation  officers" 
service,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  were 
likewise  given  a  chance  to  return  to  an  honest 
life." 

One  superior  court  probation  officer  in  14 
years  has  had  3,000  cases  under  his  personal 
charge.  The  records  show  that  55  per  cent 
of  them  have  been  permanently  saved  and 
remain  good  citizens.  Another  10  per  cent  are 
fair,  and  have  at  least  kept  within  the  law. 
Over  one-half,  51  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
persons  who  otherwise  would  be  committed 
to  penal  institutions  in  Massachusetts  are  now 
being  handled  by  the  probation  officers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  eventually  some  of  them 
will  not  have  to  be  confined  for  institutional 
treatment,    but    it    suggests    that    a   long    step 


has  been  taken  toward  giving  the  social  of- 
fender a  chance  to  readjust  and  right  himself 
without  the  stain  and  handicap  of  a  criminal 
record. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  drink  looms  large 
in  this  social  salvage  work  as  "it  is  not  crime 
alone  that  one  finds  in  the  wake  of  intemper- 
ance, but  the  threatened,  tragedies  in  the 
homes  concerning  which  the  public  almost 
never  hears."  And  the  discouraging  part  of  it, 
the  authors  note,  is  that  in  Massachusetts 
with  its  model  license  law  the  flood  of  drunk- 
enness continues  to  increase  until,  in  1914,  70 
per  cent  of  the  arrests  were  for  drunkenness. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  authors  quote  one  of 
the  rescued  "cases"  as  believing  that  if  the 
government  has  seen  fit  to  suppress  drugs, 
logically    it    must   also   in   due   time    suppress 

drink. 

* 

Social  Problems.     Ezra  Thayer  Towne,  Ph.D. 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York  City.     $1.00. 

For  the  busy  person  who  desires  up-to-date 
information  on  the  various  social  questions  of 
our  times  this  volume  by  Dr.  Towne  will 
prove  a  convenient  and  suggestive  reference 
book.  Designed  primarily  for  students,  its 
range  of  topics  gives  one  a  fairly  complete 
view  of  our  present  social  order,  its  weak- 
nesses, what  is  being  done  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  better  it  by  constructive  action. 
With  this  point  of  view,  it  naturally  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  accretions  to  it  by  immi- 
gration which  contributes  elements  both  of 
strength  and  weakness.  Practical  interests  of 
the  people  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of 
child  and  woman  labor,  the  sweating  system, 
labor  organizations  and  unemployment.  The 
world  out-of-joint  appears  in  the  chapters  on 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded  and  in- 
sane,  divorce,  alcoholism  and  poverty. 

A  forward  look  into  strengthening  and  con- 
serving resources  appears  in  the  chapters  on 
the  extent  of  natural  resources,  their  preserva- 
tion to  human  use  and  M^elfare,  and  finally  the 
conservation  of  human  life  itself  through 
conquest  by  efforts  for  health,  safety  and  sani- 
tation. 

Reference  and  suggestions  for  supple- 
mentary reading  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Your  Boy  and  His  Training.    By  Edwin  Fuller. 

D.   Appleton   &   Co.,   New  York.     $1.50   net. 

One  of  the  probation  officer's  most  impor-  ' 
tant  tasks  lies  with  the  boys  and  girls  who 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court.  Many  of  his  problems  resolve  them- 
selves into  questions  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  guidance  for  lack  of  which  the 
child  has  gone  astray.  Your  Boy  and  His 
Training  is  an  eft'ort  to  help  parents  to  under- 
standing of  boy  nature  and  problems.  When 
the  parent  knows  his  boy,  w:hat  he  needs  for 
an  all  round  character  and  how  to  develop  it, 
there  will  be  less  occasion  for  juvenile  court  " 
operations,  and  for  the  probation  officer  and 
judge  to  supply  what  the  parent  has  ignor- 
antly  left  undone. 
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The  Latest  Word  on  Russia 

Russian  Prohibition 


By  ERNEST  GORDON 

A  new  volume,  containing  the  results  of   a   searching   investigation   into   the 
results  of  the  Prohibition  policy     in  Russia.     A  w^onderfully  inter- 
esting array  of  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  all  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  Russian  people. 

What  They  Say  of  It 


"The  new  superdreadnaught  in  the 
war  on  the  distillery  and  brewery — im- 
penetrable and  irresistible.  It  gives  no 
argument — only  solid  facts,  that  carry 
round  the  globe  and  never  miss  the 
mark.  So  hopeles«  poverty  shows  the 
way  to  wealth,  and  drunken  peasants 
lead  the  scholars  of  the  world  to  the 
fixed  fact  that  'Godliness  is  profitable' 
to  common  people  and  to  kings." — John 
G.    Woolley. 

"The  book  is  tremendously  worth 
while  and  we  are  planning  to  give  it 
special  attention  in  the  college  work 
during  the  next  few  months." — Harry 
S.  Warner,  General  Secretary  Inter- 
collegiate   Prohibition   Association. 

"One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance."— Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 


"Since  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
remains  a  live  question  in  America  spe- 
cial interest  attaches  to  Ernest  Gor- 
don's pamphlet  on  Russian  Prohibition. 
.  .  .  Its  statements  as  to  the  de- 
crease in  Russian  crime  and  vagrancy 
seem  incontrovertible,  supported  as 
they  are  by  statistics  of  evident  credi- 
bility. The  conclusion  drawn  from 
reading  the  brochure  is  that  Russia  has 
solved  the  drink  problem.  She  has  done 
more.  She  has  discovered  to  the  world 
how  simple  the  problem  really  is — the 
best  education  for  Prohibition  was  Pro- 
hibition."^Chicago    Daily   News. 

"It  ought  to  go  by  the  ten  thousand 
into  every  state  voting  on  state-wide 
Prohibition  this  year." — Louis  Albert 
Banks. 

"I  consider  it  a  very  good  book." — 
Prof.   Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 
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way  to  wealth,  and  drunken  peasants 
lead  the  scholars  of  the  world  to  the 
fixed  fact  that  'Godliness  is  profitable' 
to  common  people  and  to  kings." — John 
G.    Woolley. 

"The  book  is  tremendously  worth 
while  and  we  are  planning  to  give  it 
special  attention  in  the  college  work 
during  the  next  few  months." — Harry 
S.  Warner,  General  Secretary  Inter- 
collegiate   Prohibition   Association. 

"One  of  the  strongest .  arguments  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance."— Governor  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 


"Since  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
remains  a  live  question  in  America  spe- 
cial interest  attaches  to  Ernest  Gor- 
don's pamphlet  on  Russian  Prohibition. 
.  .  .  Its  statements  as  to  the  de- 
crease in  Russian  crime  and  vagrancy 
seem  incontrovertible,  supported  as 
they  are  by  statistics  of  evident  credi- 
bility. The  conclusion  drawn  from 
reading  the  brochure  is  that  Russia  has 
solved  the  drink  problem.  She  has  done 
more.  She  has  discovered  to  the  world 
how  simple  the  problem  really  is — the 
best  education  for  Prohibition  was  Pro- 
hibition."— Chicago   Daily  News. 

"It  ought  to  go  by  the  ten  thousand 
into  every  state  voting  on  state-wide 
Prohibition  this  year." — Louis  Albert 
Banks. 

"I  consider  it  a  very  good  book." — 
Prof.   Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 
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■^^TV  Icobol  lowers  vitality.  Impairs  |u6gment,  sterilizes  Initiative,  absorbs  wealth* 
/•^V  vitiates  morallti?.  anb  In  raising  tlje  morbl6lty-rate.  Increases  t^e  6eatl)-rate. 
^^e  national  conscience  \)as  not  Y<^t  been  tljorougblr  aroused  to  t^e  Import- 
ance of  tbe  Issues  at  stake — tijat  In  peace  or  In  war  Intemperance  Is  t^e  link  In  tl)e 
c^aln  of  our  national  life  wljlcl)  gives  greatest  evidence  of  weakness  an6  most  cause 
for  anxiety  to  t^ose  wbose  finger  Is  on  t^e  pulse  of  a  great,  but  In  t^ls  matter  obsti- 
nate—perhaps because  prOu6— people. — Ipro^.  ^.  Sims  >a?oo6bfta6,  Cambrlise  Kixlvftrsltj. 


What  Does  Tolerance  of  Alcohol  Mean  ? 

By  Emma  L.  Transeau 


TWO  apparently  conflicting  theories 
regarding  the  efi:ects  of  alcohol  are 
met  in  medical  literature.  One  is 
that  after  using  alcohol  for  a  while  the 
body  acquires  a  "tolerance"  for  it;  the 
other,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  leads  to 
intolerance  of  it. 

In  fact,  the  two  theories  are  no  more 
contradictory  than  the  two  descriptions 
of  the  shield  given  by  the  two  travelers 
who  approached  it  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. As  in  the  fable,  also,  the  two 
views  need  to  be  combined  in  order  to 
make  a  truthful  whole. 

The  medical  writer  who  specializes  in 
physiological  chemistry  finds  that  when 
alcohol  is  given  to  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  it,  the  "balance"  of  his  chemical  intake 
and  output  is  disturbed.  His  body,  as  a 
rule,  discharges  for  a  few  days  more  of 
its  protein,  or  tissue  building  material, 
than  it  takes  in.  This,  to  the  physiolog- 
ical chemist,  is  an  indication  of  cell  poi- 
soning. 

But  if  the  subject  continues  to  take 
regularly  small  measured  quantities  of 
alcohol,  not  over  i^  ounces  daily,  this 
special  manifestation  of  poisoning  usually 
ceases.  The  scientist  tells  you  that  the 
subject  has  acquired  "tolerance"  for  alco- 
hol. The  ordinary  person  would  call  this 
"getting  used"  to  alcohol,  and  would  take 
it  to  mean  that  the  alcohol  does  no  fur- 
ther harm. 

Tolerance  Is  Limited 

The  chemist  must  therefore  explain  the 


limitations  of  tolerance..  In  the  first 
place,  it  holds  good  for  only  a  limited 
amount.  If  more  than  the  usual  dose  is 
taken,  the  signs  of  poisoning  will  reap- 
pear. If  the  larger  amount  is  continued 
regularly,  tolerance  may  be  again  estab- 
lished for  the  larger  amount,  but  not  for 
an  indefinitely  continued  increase.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  tolerance,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  physiological  chemist, 
ceases. 

These  limits  of  tolerance  also  vary  with 
dififerent  individuals,  and  with  the,  same 
individual  under  different  conditions. 
Persons  accustomed  to  taking  moderate 
quantities  of  alcohol  without  noticeable 
effects  find  that  smaller  quantities  than 
usual  affect  them  when  they  are  sub- 
ject to  unaccustomed  strain,  such  as 
working  in  poisons,  or  extra  fatigue.  Ac- 
cidents are  often  followed  by  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens  in  drinkers  who  have 
never  had  attacks  before.  Strain,  ex- 
haustion, diseases,  which  are  successfully 
resisted  by  abstainers,  or  when  no  alco- 
hol is  used,  are  not  resisted,  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, under  comparable  circum- 
stances when  alcohol  is  combined  with 
the  other  injurious  influences.  Power  of 
resistance  in  one  or  another  direction  is 
weakened. 

Tolerance  Differs  from  Immunity 

This  last  fact  points  to  the  need  of  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  what  tolerance  really 
is.  We  find  the  explanation  in  the  great 
principle  of  natural  resistance  which  Jen- 
ner  stumbled   upon  when  he   discovered 
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that  smallpox  could  be  prevented  by  in- 
oculation with  small  quantities  of  weak 
virus.  That  manifestation  of  natural  re- 
sistance which  he  invoked  as  a  protec- 
tion from  smallpox,  and  which  is  now  ex- 
tended in  inoculations  against  rabies 
and  typhoid  fever  is  called  immunity. 
By  introducing  at  first  quantities  so  small 
that  the  body  is  not  immediately  over- 
powered, it  is  stimulated  to  prepare  a 
specific  substance  that  will  counteract  the 
specific  poison. 

So  far  as  known,  calling  upon  the  body 
to  prepare  such  defense  against  disease 
does  not  over-strain  or  weaken  it  in  other 
respects.  In  this  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing immunity  from  disease  germs  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  that  of  acquiring  tol- 
erance for  certain  injurious  drugs. 

Drug    Tolerance    Means    Changes    That 
May  Otherwise  Weaken 

The  body's  method  of  protection 
against  morphine,  alcohol  and  some  other 
drugs  is  by  oxidizing,  or  burning  them. 
This  reduces  them  to  simpler  substances 
which  are  comparatively  harmless.  (It 
is  because  the  definition  of  food  has  not 
yet. been  made  sufficiently  exclusive  that 
the  liberation  of  energy  consequent  upon 
this  chemical  reduction  furnishes  a  basis 
for  classifying  such  drugs  with  foods 
whose  energy  is  obtained  for  the  body's 
uses  by  the  same  process,  but  without  the 
accompanying  injury.) 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the 
ability  to  oxidize  these  drugs  is  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  efficiency  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  for  one,  found  that  mice 
that  were  accustomed  to  a  daily  dose  of 
alcohol  were  killed  more  quickly  and  by 
smaller  amounts  of  another  poison  than 
strictly  comparable  mice  which  had  re- 
ceived no  alcohol.  Some  change  had 
taken  place  in  their  inner  processes  that 
caused  this  unmistakable  difference. 
The   Injured    Brain    Becomes    Intolerant 

These  considerations  lead  us  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  where  we  find 
the  specialist  in  mental  diseases  declar- 
ing that  the  use  of  alcohol  gradually 
makes  men  intolerant  of  it.  By  intoler- 
ant he  does  not  mean  losing  body  proto- 
plasm ;  he  means  mental  effects.  The 
man  whose  mind  remains  anparently  un- 
affected by  ordinary  quantities  of  alcohol, 
he  terms  "tolerant."  while  the  one  who 
manifests  mental  disturbances  after  ordi- 


nary or  small  quantities,  he  calls  "intol- 
erant." 

Like  the  physiological  chemist,  the 
alienist  finds  wide  differences  in  the  de- 
gree of  intolerance  manifested  by  differ- 
ent individuals.  He  finds  that  persons 
with  hereditary  nervous  weaknesses  are 
less  tolerant  than  those  normally  en- 
dowed. But  he  also  finds  that  long  con- 
tinued drinking  breaks  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  strong.  Among  his  patients 
are  men  who  have  held  high  positions, 
received  college  education,  with  no  indi- 
cations of  any  sort  of  mental  shortcoming 
until  after  years  of  drinking.  Those  he 
classifies  as  the  victims  of  social  custom. 

The  mental  specialist  has  the  aid  of  the 
pathological  anatomist  in  tracing  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  brain 
cells  under  prolonged  habitual  drinking. 
Whether  the  injury  is  done  by  alcohol  it- 
self, or  by  injurious  substances  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  as  a  result  of  alcoholic 
damage  elsewhere  in  the  body,  neither 
specialist  is  yet  quite  prepared  to  assert. 

At  the  International  Congress  against 
Alcoholism,  held  in  London  (1909),  Prof. 
Aschaffenburg  put  very  clearly  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  immunity  to 
disease  and  tolerance  of  alcohol.  By  im- 
munity, he  says,  we  understand  the  abil- 
ity which  the  body  acquires  to  resist  re- 
peated introductions  of  infective  material. 
The  alcoholic,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
more  injured  the  longer  he  subjects  him- 
self to  the  poison.  He  gradually  under- 
mines his  constitution  without  showing 
direct  effects  of  the  injury  until  some  fine 
day  hidden  disease  breaks  out  in  its  full 
significance  and  shows  that  he  had  not 
been  and  is  not  now  immune  to  alcohol. 

A  false  conception  of  tolerance  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  German  university  students. 
They  thought  one  had  to  "learn  to  drink," 
that  by  persevering  one  could  get  used  to 
taking  large  quantities  of  alcohol  without 
showing  it.  Many  succeeded  in  training 
their  poor  bodies  not  to  show  signs  of  in- 
toxication, but  a  day  of  reckoning  came. 

German  medical  literature  is  a  monu- 
mental testimony  to  the  injury  that  beer 
drinking  has  inflicted  upon  vast  numbers 
of  men,  who  boasted  of  their  ability  to 
"carry"  alcohol  even  while  their  tissues 
were  becoming  more  and  more  intolerant 
of  it  and  the  day  of  open  rebellion  was 
approaching. 
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The  Late  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 

By  Charles  Bailey,  Wheatley,  England 


^lT  T  7"E  wish  to  prevent  in  the  Sou- 

^\/  dan,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  in- 

'    '    troduction  with  trade  of  those 

pernicious  adjuncts,  the  liquor  trade,  and 

dishonest  dealing's  with  the  natives  which 
too  frequently  in  new  conutries  accom- 
pany it."  Pre-emi- 
nent as  a  successful 
commander  and  ad- 
ministrator and  mili- 
tary strategist  and 
organizer,  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener, 
whose  untimely  de- 
mise is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  num- 
berless tragedies  of 
the  present  appal- 
ling warfare,  was  al- 
so distinguished  as  a 
practical  exponent  of 
temperance  princi- 
ples. 

The  words  just 
quoted  were  spoken 
by  him  when,  in 
1898,  receiving  the 
honor  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  . 
Edinburgh,  he  urged 
the  facilitation  of 
trade  of  a  laudable 
character  in  the  Sou- 
dan, and  in  com- 
memoration of  Liv- 
ingstone's and  Gor- 
don's heroic  labors, 
advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gor- 
don Memorial  Col- 
lege at  Khartoum. 
The  non  -  alcoholic 
sentiments  expressed 
in  this  sentence  were 
in  full  unison  with 
his  general  recog- 
nition of  the  harmful  nature  of  alcohol- 
ism's results,  and  with  his  convinced 
belief  in  the  benefits,  individual  and  col- 
lective, consequent  on  strict  temperance 
practice.  • 

In  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  1898, 
and  in  the  two  preceding  years,  he  had 
given  practical  proof  of  strong  temper- 
ance sympathies  by  his  prohibition  of  in- 


toxicants to  the  troops  engaged  under  his 
command  in  the  Soudan  campaign.  From 
the  general  to  drummer  boy  all  were  per- 
force abstainers  from  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. A  large  supply  of  a  vile  concoc- 
tion called  "Scotch  whisky,"  but  proba- 
bly manufactured  at 
Alexandria  from 
pine  and  potato  spir- 
it, was  smuggled  in- 
to the  camp  by  un- 
scrupulous m  e  r- 
chants  in  defiance  of 
the  commander-in- 
chief's  order.  Imme- 
diately, however,  the 
fringement  was  dis- 
covered, hundreds  of 
cases  of  the  forbid- 
den fiery  liquid  were 
seized,  and  summon- 
ing the  troops  to- 
gether, Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  had  the 
liquor  poured  upon 
the  sand. 

Officers  and  men 
alike  drank  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Nile,  puri- 
fied by  the  Pasteur 
filters,  with  abund- 
ance of  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  upon  these, 
and  no  stronger  bev- 
erages, they  worked, 
and  they  fought  and 
won  the  battles  of 
Atbara  and  Omdur- 
man.  The  results 
were  an  irrefutable 
demonstration  o  f 
prohibition's  value. 
Referring  to  this  the 
correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  said : 
"The  whole  of  the 
troops  here  are  in  wonderful  health  and 
spirits."  He  added  that  in  a  brigade 
3,500  strong  there  were  "practically  no 
sick  at  all."  Long  marches  over  desert 
country,  under  a  broiling  tropical  sun. 
were  undertaken  without  the  "falling  out" 
of  a  single  man. 

Writing  similarly  just  after  the  conflict 
at  Atbara,  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  an 
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eminent  temperance  leader  then  staying  avoid  treating  the  men  to  drink,  and  to 

at    Cairo,    additionally    stated    that    the  give  them    every    assistance    in  resisting 

wounds  of  the  injured  men  were  "healing  the  temptations  which   are  often  placed 

first  rate."     There  was  no  crime,  and  the  before  them."     He  also  suggested  in  lo- 

army   chaplains   declared   that,   after   en-  calities  where  bodies  of  soldiers  were  sta- 

forced   abstinence   of   several   weeks   and  tioned   the   formation   of  committees  for 

months,    they    could    scarcely    recognize  the  education  of  public  opinion  upon  the 

some  of  the  men  who  previously  under  subject. 

ordinary  conditions  had  been  slaves  to  the  Lord  Kitchener's  sister,  Mrs.  Frances 
drink  habit,  so  remarkable  was  the  change  E.  J.  P'arker,  very  warmly  supported  her 
for  the  better  in  the  health,  self-respect  brother's  temperance  endeavors,  address- 
and  general  appearance  of  these  men.  ing  meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
In  the  subsequent  operation  in  South  Isles  in  ardent  advocacy  of  personal  ab- 
Africa  two  years  later,  Lord  Kitchener  stinence  and  prohibition  for  the  nation, 
supported  his  chief,  Lord  Roberts,  in  fur-  On  the  day  following  her  brother's  re- 
therance  of  temperance  methods.  Con-  quest  she  wrote  to  the  press :  ''May  I, 
siderable  numbers  of  troops  then  drank  as  his  sister,  supplement  this  appeal  by 
Modder  River  water  only,  having  for  sev-  asking  the  men  themselves  whether  they 
eral  months  no  grog  rations.  The  results  will  not,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  ab- 
in  these  instances,  as  military  officers  and  stain  from  all  intoxicants,  except  when 
press  correspondents  averred,  were  con-  such  are  ordered  by  a  doctor?  I  think 
spicuously  satisfactory  both  in  regard  to  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  no  way  could 
excellence  of  health  and  excellence  of  be-  they  give  my  brother  a  truer  proof  of 
havior.  their  loyalty  to  his  wishes  than  by  mak- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  now  ing  this  promise."  In  this  appeal  and  in 
raging,  when  placed  in  position  of  su-  her  public  addresses  she  suggested  a 
preme  direction  of  Britain's  military  special  patriotic  pledge  for  adoption  by 
forces.  Lord  Kitchener  made  a  special  those  men  of  the  armies,  and  their  wives, 
appeal  to  the  soldiers  then  enrolled  to  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  not  pre- 
resist  entirely  the  temptations  of  alcohol-  pared  to  take  an  anti-alcohol  pledge  for 
ism.  Somewhat  later  he  issued  another  life.  This  pledge,  which  was  extensively 
appeal  of  a  more  general  character,  par-  signed,  promised  for  the  greatest  service 
ticularly  emphasizing  that  the  public  to  the  country  and  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
should  refrain  from  treating  the  men  of  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  practice 
the  various  regiments  to  intoxicants.  "The  ^f  personal  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
men,'  wrote  he,  "who  have _  recently  cants,  and  encouragement  of  others  to  do 
jomed  the  colors  are  domg  their  utmost  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  continues, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  active  service  <-  j  ji  i  -^.i,  u  i  ^^^o 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  re-  /^°  deservedly  popular  with  all  classes 
suit  can  only  be  achieved  if  by  hard  work  ^^  P^ople,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
and  strict  sobriety  thev  keep  themselves  the  great  value  of  the  deceased  pre-emi- 
thoroughly  fit  and  healthy."  nent  general's  example  and  words  m  ad- 
Lord  Kitchener  appealed  to  the  public,  vancement  of  temperance  principles  and 
both  men  and  women,  to  help  the  soldiers  methods  in  Britain's  military  circles  and 
in  their    task.     "He    begs    every    one  to  connections. 


In  timies  of  peace  and  of  great  national  prosperity  the  use  of  alcohol 
is  attended  with  terrible  cost  and  grave  dangers,  and  at  such  times  the  care- 
less and  custom-ridden  may  resolve  to  pay  the  price  and  to  run  the  risk. 

But  in  a  time  of  war  when  the  fountains  of  the  deep  are  opened,  and 
every  day  takes  its  heavy  toll  of  human  life  and  labor,  the  nation  that  de- 
liberately lessens  its  fighting  capacity,  increases  the  cost  of  the  war  in  all 
that  is  most  precious,  and  its  power  of  recovery  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  war,  is  blind  to  its  true  interests. — Sir  Alfred  Pearce-Gould. 
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France  Mobilizing  Against  Alcohol 


IN  the  midst  of  her  war  struggle  France 
is  feeling  her  way  to  some  method  of 
dealing  with  alcoholism  in  the  hope 
of  finding  relief  from  the  grave  national 
perils  which  the  present  situation  entails. 
Absinthe  has  already  been  prohibited. 
Under  the  title  UAlarme  (The  Alarm) 
the  French  Society  Against  Alcoholism 
is  endeavoring  both  to  rouse  public  sen- 
timent and  to  unite  all  anti-alcohol  forces 
on  some  common  program  that  can  be 
carried  through. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  have  little  or 
no  value  to  this  country  becaiise  of  the 
more  advanced  state  of  public  opinion  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  alcohol 
question,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
French  viewpoint  and  of  some  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  whatever  future  course  the 
anti-alcohol  movement  may  take  in  that 
country.  A  glimpse  of  the  working  of 
the  French  mind  and  of  the  long  distance 
France  has  to  go  to  progress  measurably 
against  alcohol  is  given  us  by  Jean  Finot* 
in  the  program  he  proposes.  It  appears 
that  France  may  have  to  traverse  the  old 
route  which  seems  to  be  common  to  all 
nations — first,  against  distilled  liquors,, 
and  only  later  against  the  drinks  contain- 
ing smaller  percentages  of  alcohol. 

High  Taxation  for  Spirits 

In  brief,  the  plan  proposed  by  Finot 
is  to  impose  what  he  considers  very  high 
license  rates  upon  dealers  selling  spirits. 
He  would  have  these  rates  raised  to  $2,000 
or  $2,500,  which  to  Americans  with  their 
experiments  with  high  license' will  hardly 
loom  large  as  a  proposition  promising 
conspicuous  relief  or  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  secure  the  happy  result  anticipated 
of  "dealers  thus  transformed  who  would 
rise  in  public  esteem."  Wine  and  beer  are 
to  be  given  greater  advantages  as  spirits 
are  placed  at  greater  disadvantage. 

A   French   Picture  of  the  Liquor  Trade 

The  picture  which  Finot  draws  of  the 
present  trade  situation  is  not  flattering  to 
the  spirits  interests,  whom  he  pictur- 
esquely calls  the  "poison  lords."  Here 
is  his  indictment: 

"We  have  had  manufacturers  of  all 
Sorts  of  poisons  which,  under  the  form  of 
'bitters'  or  'aperitives,'  have  done  France 

*Finot:  "Les  Paradoxes  et  les  conquetes  de  I'Anti- 
Alcoolisme." — La  Revue. 


as  much  harm  as  the  wars  of  '70  and  to- 
day. Proprietors  of  a  large  number  of 
dealers,  they  act  like  veritable  slave- 
owners toward  their  employes.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  dealers  who  are  only 
agents  of  the  great  poisoners  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  push  the  consumption 
of  harmful  products  under  penalty  of  los- 
ing their  livelihood.  They  are  paid, 
moreover,  according  to  the  degree  of  harm 
which  they  succeed  in  doing  to  the  com- 
munity. The  'poison  lords,'  rich  and 
powerful,  have  dependent  sellers  who 
work  for  their  profit  under  most  deceptive 
sign-boards. 

"They  have  also  at  their,  beck  and  call 
a  considerable  number  of  agents  and  all 
sorts  of  corporations  which  they  manage 
as  they  please.  Among  their  leaders  we 
find  notorious  multi-millionaires,  several 
of  whom  have  been  elevated  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

These  distillers,  Finot  thinks,  will  not 
easily  be  disarmed,  but  those  dependent 
on  them  can  be  diverted  from  them. 
"After  the  war  France  will  easily  furnish 
these  former  sellers  other  employment 
more  honorable  and  no  less  lucrative. 
Those  who  return  from  the  front  will  have 
gained  more  generous  ideals  and  a  ra- 
tional love  of  country  that  will  prevent 
them  from  continuing  to  be  slaves  to  the 
distillers.  They  will  work  in  the  trans- 
formed selling  places  and  abandon  their 
angry  exploiters.  And  France  will  be 
infinitely  grateful."  . 

Wine  Interests  to   Be   Favored 

Thus,  the  other  half  of  Finot's  propo- 
sition looks  to  enlisting  former  agents  of 
the  distillers  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
wine  and  other  drinks  of  smaller  alco- 
holic content  in  reorganized  selling 
places.  Pie  believes  it  would  be  possible 
to  offer  an  infinite  variety  of  hygienic 
drinks  that  would  enlarge  the  number  of 
customers  while  the  cabaret  from  which 
spirits  is  excluded  promises  to  him  a 
"social  meeting  place  peaceable  and  at- 
tractive where  customers  could  bring 
their  wives  and  children  when  they  are 
not  obliged  to  risk  contact  with  con- 
sumers of  poison." 

How  peaceableness  is  to  be  guaranteed 
in  the  presence  of  the  free  consumption 
of  wine  and  beer  does  not  appear  in  the 
plan  as  outlined.     The  arguments  urged 
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for  the  general  plan  are  that  it  would 
make  the  seller  more  "respectable,"  also 
the  local  constables  who,  charged  at  pres- 
ent with  the  unpleasant  duty  of  maintain- 
ing public  order  against  drunkenness  and 
of  controlling  the  sale  of  liquors,  Finot 
believes,  would  lose  their  unpopularity  if 
their  duties  were  not  complicated  by 
spirits.  "Once  radically  change  the  sell- 
ing business,"  Finot  enthusiastically  ex- 
claims, "and  France  would  gain  a  half 
million  more  of  respectable  citizens." 

The  other  and  chief  reason  for  pushing 
this  plan,  Finot  explains,  is  that  it  would 
secure   the    hearty    co-operation    of   the 

L'ALARME 

SOCIfiTfi    FRANCAISE    D'ACTION    CON- 
TRE  ALCOOLISME 

Honorary    President,    M.    Raymond    Poincare 


To  French  Women  and  French 
Young  People 

1.  Alcohol  is  as  formidable  an  enemy  to 
you  as  Germany. 

2.  It  has  cost  France  since  1870  in  men  and 
in  money  more  than  the  present  war. 

3.  Alcohol  pleases  the  taste;  but,  a  veritable 
poison,  it  destroys  the  body. 

4.  Drinkers  grow  old  early.  They  lose  half 
their  normal  life  and  are  easy  prey  to  nu- 
merous weaknesses  and  maladies. 

5.  The  "little  glasses"  of  parents  are  trans- 
formed into  hereditary  weaknesses  in  their 
descendents.  France  has  today  about  200,000 
insane,  twice  as  many  consumptives,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  victims  of  gout,  scrofula,  rick- 
ets, premature  degeneracy,  and  the  majority  of 
criminals. 

6.  Alcoholism  reduces  our  productivity 
two-thirds,  increases  the  cost  of  living  and 
misery. 

7.  Like  the  criminal  Kaiser,  alcoholism  dec- 
imates and  ruins  France  to  the  great  joy  of 
Germany.  Mothers,  young  people,  husbands, 
fight  alcoholism  and  remember  the  glorious 
wounded  and  dead  for  the  country. 

8.  You  will  thus  accomplish  a  great  task, 
equaling  that  of  our  heroic  soldiers. 

L'ALARME,  Liege  Social. 

Paris,  45  rue  Jacob. 

French  wine  interests  which  are  so  enor- 
mous and  essential  to  the  country  finan- 
cially as  the  "principal  source  of  national 
wealth,"  that  their  co-operation  rather 
than  their  enmity  should  be  sought.  To 
the  wine-growers  the  plan  will  naturally 
appeal,  because  with  spirits  proscribed 
wine  profits  will  increase,  wine  crises 
which  now  often  threaten  internal  se- 
curity would  be  "forever  charmed  away." 
An  argument  like  this  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  would  strongly 


suggest  that  the  plan  was  especially  de- 
vised for  the  benefits  of  the  wine  inter- 
ests. Of  course,  they  would  find  it  prof- 
itable and  to  their  advantage  to  have  spir- 
its handicapped  or  eliminated. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
France  it  seems  unnecessary  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  those  who  are  making  this 
proposition.  It  undoubtedly  appears  to 
them  that  there  would  be  some  decided 
advantages  in  cutting  down  the  use  of 
spirits.  American  experience  suggests 
that  the  plan  proposed  to  that  end  would 
be  of  doubtful  value  in  reducing  the  social 
wasta2"e  from  drink.  But  if  France  tries 
it  for  herself  and  finds  it  unsuccessful  in 
securing  the  freedom  from  alcoholism  she 
desires,  she  will  then  be  ready  for  the  next 
step.  Failures  are  often  of  educational 
value,  and  the  process  of  social  evolution 
in  the  management  of  this  question  seems 
inevitable  in  all  nations,  though  the  va- 
rious stages  of  it  may  be  shortened  by 
observation  of  experience  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  France  is  still  at  the  stage  of  believ- 
ing that  her  alcoholic  difficulties  are 
chiefly  due  to  spirits  she  probably  will 
have  to  experiment  to  learn  that  the  ori- 
gin of  her  trouble  lies  deeper,  in  those 
very  wine  interests  that  today  she  re- 
gards as  "the  greatest  source  of  her  na- 
tional wealth." 

Without  waiting  for  the  development 
of  changes  in  the  business  end  of  the 
French  liquor  problem,  work  is  already 
under  way  for  checking  conspicuous  ills 
and  for  arousing  public  attention.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  stop  the  practice 
of  giving  alcohol  to  children. 

Saving  the  Children  of  France 

It  is  small  wonder  that  loyal  French- 
men feel  that  something  must  be  done  to 
check  the  drink  evil  when  they  find  the 
children  already  enmeshed. 

Finot  relates  that  in  the  maternal 
schools,  which  have  pupils  from  four  to 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  there  are  pu- 
pils who  are  already  victims  of  alcohol- 
ism. "At  first  sight  the  thing  appears  an 
unbelievable  monstrosity,  but  the  lament- 
able facts  are  confirmed  by  the  school  di- 
rectors. 

"The  mothers  provide  the  children  with 
lunches  and  in  their  irrational  tenderness 
give  them  to  drink  sometimes  spirits 
diluted  with  water,  sometimes  wine  of 
doubtful  quality,  which,  according  to  their 
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simple  reasoning,  will  strengthen  their 
darlings  and  enable  them  to  do  their 
school  tasks  the  better," 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  director  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Paul  Painleve,  and  parents  were  for- 
bidden to  give  their  children  their  "little 
poisons"  for  lunch  any  longer.  Instead, 
the  children  will  be  given  hygienic  drinks 
accompanied,  in  the  case  of  poor  children, 
with  small  portions  of  sugar,  at  public 
expense. 

A  New  Poster  Scheme  for  France 

To  bring  to  the  women  and  youth  of 
France  at  home  while  the  men  are  in  the 
trenches  a  lesson  on  alcoholism  which 
will  appeal  in  a  permanent  way  to  atten- 
tion and  imagination,  Finot  has  prepared 


the  poster  (See  page  312)  which  is  to  be 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe 
Francaise  D'Action  Contre  L'Alcoolisme, 
of  which  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
M.  Poincare.  is  honorary  head : 

The  poster  has  been  approved  by  M. 
Etienne  Clementel,  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Postoffices.  The  Under-Secretary  in 
the  Health  Service  has  agreed  to  post  it 
m  all  offices  under  his  direction  and  con- 
trol, and  it  will  also  probably  be  put 
in  all  schools,  mayor's  offices,  and  other 
public  and  private  places  much  fre- 
quented. 

"It  will  signalize  the  awakening  of  a 
new  France,"  predicts  its  author,  "who 
will  free  herself  simultaneously  from  the 
enemy  at  the  front  and  the  enemy  at  home 
— two  evils  equally  murderous." 


T 


What  Was  Happening  in  France 

t 

HE  greater  part  of  my  life  I  have  drinker,  making  up  in  quantity  what  was 
lived  in  wine  countries,  attracted  wanting  in  the  alcoholic  strength  of  his 
not  by  the  casks  in  the  cellars,  but      beverage,  reaches  the  same  stage  of  phys- 


by  the  sun  overhead.  France,  Italy, 
Spain — they  have  an  implacable  charm, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define  save  in  terms 
of  sunlight,  wine  and  song.  ... 

Always  one  remembers  the  best  of  life ; 
the  dirty  and  tragic  parts  slip  out  of  mind. 
.  .  .  And  so  with  the  wine  lands.  Go  to 
the  real  facts  of  life — banish  the  haze  of 
poetic   fancy — and  what  you   see   is   not 


ical  impairment,  begets  the  same  poi- 
soned offspring,  dies  in  the  same  kind  of 
alcoholic  dissolution — to  use  the  technical 
phrase.  His  moral  corruption,  as  his 
physical  degeneration,  is  slower  in  its 
progress ;  but  statistics  might  be  piled 
hospital-high  to  show  it  reaches  the  same 

end 

It  was  in  my  horoscope  to  watch  for 


the  cannikin-clinking  merriment  of  comic  twenty  years  the  growth  of  the  alcohol 
opera,  but  a  sadder,  drearier  way  of  life,  habit  in  France.  I  saw  the  nation  weary 
I  am  speaking  of  lands  where  the  of  the  too  feeble  intoxicant  of  wine  and 
grapes  grow,  where  wine  is  "natural,  pure  take  to  strong  drink.  During  those  years 
and  cheap."  It  is  there  at  its  best.  The  the  drinking  of  absinthe  alone  rose  from 
alcohol,  always  a  poison,  is,  in  its  least  an  annual  consumption  of  one  million 
harmful  form,  concealed  in  the  beneficent  gallons  to  over  five  million  gallons.  The 
juice  of  the  grape — hidden  in  suavity  and  wine-shops  of  Provence,  as  I  knew  them 
perfume. ,  And  what  it  does  to  the  race  of  in  my  green  youth — the  shady  arbor  and 
men,  dwellers  in  sunlight,  you  know ;  for  the  dancing-floor — vanished  quite  ;  in 
you  have  shuddered  at  these  crippled  and  their  places  were  dreary  cafes,  the  shelves 
distorted  generations,  with  their  beggars  lined  with  gaudy  bottles  of  aperitifs — 
and  idiots,  bearing  one  and  all — to  the  high-colored,  swift-acting  decoctions  of 
eye  of  the  physiologist — ^the  stigmata  of  alcohol.  The  French  race,  with  danger- 
alcoholic  penalties.  ous  deterioration,  turned  from  the  slow 
No  drunkenness  in  southern  Europe?  poison  of  wine  to  the  fiercer  and  more  ac- 
He  who  makes  that  statement  speaks  tive  of  alcohol  poisons — to  the  wilder  al- 
out  of    deep    ignorance.     He    has  never  cohol  of  amers  and  absinthes. 


dwelt  in  the  villages  of  Provence,  or  wan- 
dered over  the  wide  roads  of  Italy.  You 
do  not,  I  admit,  see  so  wild  and  manifest 
a  drunkenness  as  in  the  harsh,  northern, 
spiprit-drinking  lands;  but  the  southern 


With  what  fine  spiritual  energy,  born 
of  battle-peril,  France  drew  herself  back 
from  the  abyss  of  racial  degeneration,  you 
shall  see;  but  assuredly  she  was  going — 
even    as    the    wine-boy    is    making    for 
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whisky    drunkenness — toward    the    alco-  tenths  of  that  is  cant  and  the  cheap  apol- 

holic     deterioration     which     is     national  ogia     of      second-rate,      brandy-loosened 

death.  poets.     It  is  not  a  clean  way;  if  you  have 

Let  there    be    no    doubt    about  it:  the  followed  the  trail  of  the  wine-drunkard, 

wine  way  to  drunkenness  is  a  way  like  home-faring".— Vance  Thompson,  in  Drink 

any  other.     You   say  it  is  cleaner,  with  ond  Be  Sober. 
gayer  prospects  and  brighter  skies?  Nine- 


I 


An  All  Round  Plan  for  Rehabilitating  the  Drinker 

By  the  Editor 

N  the  midst  of  the  lodging  houses  and  residence  who  intend  to  take  up  religious 
crowded  homes  of  Boston's  South  social  service  work.  The  cafeteria  is  now 
End,  touching  the  poverty,  misery,  manned  by  persons  who  have  been  re- 
disease  and  sin  often  to  be  found  there,  claimed  from  drink.  During  the  past 
stands  a  mission  established  some  forty  summer,  open  air  meetings  have  been 
years  ago,  known  as  the  Morgan  Memo-  held  in  a  vacant  court  between  the  build- 
rial.     -  ings,  and  here  two  or  three  times  a  week 

Here    come    men    and    women    of    the  have  been    given    illustrated  temperance 

neighborhood   needing  work  which   they  talks  to  the  three  or  four  hundred  people 

often  find  in  the  industrial  department  of  who  came  in  from  the  surrounding  streets, 

the  Memorial,  in  converting  to  new  ser-  Among  the  many  activities  of  this  use- 

viceableness  the  garments,  household  fur-  ful  institution  directed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Helms 

niture,  papers,  rags,  miscellany  of  all  sorts  is  a  new,  well-planned  effort  to  give  the 

that  are  gathered  up  from  other  house-  drinking   man   who   wants   a   new   life   a 

holds   by   the   Memorial's   industrial   sal-  chance  to   get   re-established.     As   in  all 

vage  work.     Here    come,    too',    those  of  departments  of  effort,  this  branch  of  the 

slender  purse  who  find  in  the  Memorial's  Morgan  Memorial  work  is  founded  on  a 

stores  at  prices  within  their  means,  these  religious  basis  in  the  belief  that  if  life  is 

refurbished  supplies  which  are  needs  and  to    be    lived    strongly,    successfully,    and 

often  could  riot  be  had  at  all  except  for  securely,  its  foundations  must  be  spirit- 

the  opportunity  which  these  stores  afford,  ual.     In   the   little   chapel   each    morning 

Here,  too,  come  boys  and  girls  for  in-  the  workers  meet  for  prayer,  and  at  sev- 

struction  in  practical  arts,  mothers  bring-  eral  other  hours  during  the  day  there  are 

ing  their    children    to    the    day  nursery,  quiet  meetings  which  may  be  attended  by 

youths  for  exercise  in  the  gymnasium.    A  the  men  resident  in  the  settlement  house, 

country  home  on  the  hills  of  Worcester  Indeed,   they   are   expected   to   attend   at 

county  conducts  a  fine  rug-making  indus-  least  one  service  daily  as   evidence  that 

try  and  gives  opportunity  for  physical  and  they  truly  desire  and  seek  a  better  life, 

spiritual  upbuilding  to  men  whom  Mor-  At  the  Morgan  Memorial  one  may  find 

gan  Memorial  is  trying  to  set  again  on  constantly  the  temporary  home  of  some 

their  feet.        '  eighty  men  who  have  lost  their  grip  on 

The  establishment  includes  the  Church  life.     One  speedily    loses    the    idea  that 

of  all  Nations,  over  twenty  of  which  are  they  are  drinkers  because  naturally  defi- 

represented  in  the  constituency  of  Mor-  cient,  as  one  listens  to  the  quiet,  thought- 

gan  Memorial,    the    Industrial  Building,  ful  discussion  of  each  man  by  the  board 

the  Children's  Settlement  and  the  Seavey  meeting  of    official    heads    of    the  work. 

Settlement  House.     The  last  named  is  a  Now  one  learns  of  the  once  fine  organist 

memorial  k)  a  former  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  — down  and    out    through   drink.     Here 

county  who  was  always  especially  inter-  was  a    college    graduate,    good  chances, 

ested  in  efforts  to  keep  men  out  of  jail,  natural  abilities,  family — all  lost  by  drink. 

The  Settlement  is  not,  therefore,  a  home  Here  is  a  civil  engineer,  a  capable  man. 

for    discharged    prisoners,     but     a   place  who  never  begins  his  sprees  in  saloons, 

where  a  man    tempted    or  in  misfortune  but  always  at  a  good  hotel  bar.  winding 

can  be  helped  to  get  a  new  start.    There  up  with  the  saloon  and  the  street  before 

are  dormitories,  parlors,  a  club  room  and  he  is  done, 

cafeteria,  students'  quarters  for  those  in  Of  the  thousands  of  men  who  come  and 
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go  through  the  daily  and  nightly  religious 
meetings  some  express  a  desire  or  a  de- 
termination to  get  their  lives  set  straight 
once  more.  For  such  men  the  Morgan 
Memorial  has  a  well  organized  plan  for 
helping  them  on  to  their  feet,  physically, 
industrially  and  spiritually. 

The  man  is  given  the  first  night  a 
"Friendly  Card,"  a  guest  card.  With  it 
he  goes  to  the  physician,  who  thoroughly 
examines  him 
that  he  may 
know  what  are 
the  physical 
conditions  to 
be  met.  A 
shower  bath,  a 
clean,  comfort- 
able bed  in  a 
clean,  airy 
room,  garments 
fumigated  and 
pressed,  a 
shave  and  a 
breakfast  in  the 
morning  —  all 
this  goes  with 
the  guest  card, 
and  the  man, 
rested,  clean, 
well  -  fed,  with 
such  measure 
of  self  -  respect 
restored  as 
comes  from  his 
outward  reha- 
bilitation, i  s 
ready  for  the 
next  step. 
Work  is  found 
for  him  in  some 
one  of  the 
several  depart- 
ments of  labor 
involved  in  the 
salvage  work 
already  re- 
ferred to.  He 
is  paid  in  cou- 
pons which  he  can  use  in  paying  for 
future  meals,  laundry,  shaving,  and  other 
necessities.  This  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  go  out  upon  the  streets 
where  saloons  would  greet  him  at  fre- 
quent corners,  and  if  he  has  no  real 
money  in  his  pockets  it  does  not  burn 
to  be  spent  for  drink.  Some  of  the  men 
in  time  get  coupons  ahead,  and  a  plan  is 
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under  way  for  encouraging  them  to  start 
savings  bank  accounts. 

As  a  further  help  to  understanding  their 
needs,  the  men  are  tested  mentally  by  a 
psychologist.  The  fact  develops  that,  so 
far  at  least,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  these 
drinkers  are  mentally  defective. 

In  only  this  relatively  small  number, 
therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  mental  de- 
fectiveness as  such  precedes  the  addiction 

to  alcohol. 

T  h  u  s,  with 
medical  and 
physical  super- 
vision with  the 
comfortable  sur- 
roundings made 
homelike  by  the 
care  of  a 
house  mother, 
with  opportuni- 
ties for  games, 
reading,  m  u- 
sic,  entertain- 
ment and  labor, 
the  drinking 
man  is  given  a 
chance  to  find 
himself  once 
more.  But  back 
of  and  welding 
it  all  is  the  con- 
stant effort  to 
develop  and 
deepen  the  spir- 
itual life  which 
gives  a  new 
outlook  and  en- 
lists the  will  on 
the  side  of  re- 
form. 

The  man  is 
encouraged  to 
stay  at  the  set- 
tlement until  in 
the  judgment 
of  the  oiftcers 
he  is  ready  to 
go  out  and  meet 
the  world  again  in  ordinary  relations. 
How  many  of  the  men  will  stick  perma-~ 
nently  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict,  but 
so  far,  a  very  encouraging  percentage 
have  remained  sober  and  re-established. 
In  the  near  future  it  is  planned  to  have 
an  outside  service  through  a  trained 
worker  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    333.) 
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An  Alcohol  Handicap  in  Surgery 

ONE  of  the  handicaps  which  the  al- 
coholic or  drug  addict  imposes 
upon  himself  appears  when  anes- 
thesia is  necessary.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Anes- 
thetists, reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Aug.  12, 
1916),  physicians  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  agreed  that  alco- 
holism increases  the  perils  of  anesthesia 
along  various  lines  such  as  dosage;  im- 
periling of  low  grade  continuous  cyano- 
sis ;  exaggerated  blood  pressure  resulting 
in  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart  action. 

The  greatest  peril  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  anesthetist  does  not  always  know 
when  he  has  to  do  with  an  alcoholic  or 
drug  addict.  One  physician,  in  order  to 
detect  these  patients,  starts  preliminary 
treatment  two  hours  before  the  operation. 
The  effect  of  the  first  dose  often  enables 
him  to  discover  that  he  has  an  alcoholic 
or  drug  addict  to  deal  with  and  to  govern 
himself  accordingly. 

Life  insurance  statistics  show  that  men 
who  have  been  alcoholics  and  have  re- 
formed, nevertheless,  have. a  higher  death 
rate  than  the  average,  which  suggests 
that  in  some  way  the  harmful  effects  of 
alcohol  persist.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  some  of  these  anesthetists 
who  state  that  the  alcoholic  taint  in  com- 
plicating anesthesia  persists,  as  they  had 
difficulty  in  producing  it  in  such  men 
even  when,  according  to  their  statement, 
they  had  not  touched  liquor  for  ten  years. 

* 

Alcohol  and  Pneumonia 

THE    United    States    Public    Health 
Service  brands  strong  drink  as  the 
most    efficient    ally    of    pneumonia. 
It  declares  that  alcohol  is  the  handmaiden 
of  the  disease  which  produces  10  per  cent 


of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  no  exaggeration.  We  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
liquors  lowers  the  individual  vitality,  and 
that  the  man  who  drinks  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  pneumonia.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  is  a  con- 
servative body.  It  does  not  engage  in 
alarmist  propaganda.  In  following  out 
the  line  of  its  official  duties  it  has  brought 
forcefully  to  the  general  public  a  fact 
which  will  bear  endless  repetition. 

To  this  the  editor  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  (April,  191 6) 
adds :  "And  so  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  becoming  a  prohibition  propa- 
gandist ;  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it?  If  alco- 
hol is  dangerous  to  health  and  provoca- 
tive of  higher  mortality  in  infectious  dis- 
ease, it  is  assuredly  something  to  get  rid 

of." 

* 

Feed  the  Mothers  Well 

THE  influence  of  nutrition  upon  the 
life  of  the  new-born  and  growing 
child  is  assuming  increasing  import- 
ance as  more  and  more  evidence  accumu- 
lates showing  the  vital  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  child  well-nourished  with  not 
only  the  right  amount  of  food,  but  also 
with  the  right  kind. 

The  London  Lancet  reports  an  investi- 
gation made  among  London  and  Dublin 
mothers  as  to  the  vitality  of  their  new- 
born children  when  the  mothers  were 
classified  as  having,  up  to  the  time  of 
parturition,  good,  average,  or  poor  nutri- 
tion. The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
sults upon  the  babies'  lives  in  percent- 
ages. The  figures  in  parentheses  stand 
for  the  total  number  of  births  in  each 
'group : 

Mothers'  Nutrition      Bad  Average       Good 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

Dead  births 7.7(65)  1.1(183)  1.9(860) 

Premature  lab'rs  11.9  2.7  1.3 
Babies  died  be- 
fore 10  days'  old*  6.6  (45)  .5  (184)       .3  (328) 
Babies  died  be- 
fore 10  days'  old**8.3  (12)  .0  (8)  .8  (512) 

-  *London  Mothers. 
**Dublin  Mothers. 

The  investigators  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  mothers  are  poorly  nour- 
ished, the  percentage  of  still-births  and 
premature  births  is  increased ;  the  weight 
of  the  full-term  babies  is  slightly  less ; 
more  babies  die  after  birth ;  possibly  more 
die  during  the  first  three  or  four  days. 
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There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  effect  on  The  "Strength    of    Britain"  movement 

the  progress  of  the  babies  who  live  dur^  for  the  prohibition  of  drink  for  at  least  the 

ing  the  first  eight  or  ten  days.  period  of  the  w^ar  in  its  memorial  to  the 

Good  nutrition,  on  the  other  hand,  in-  government  cites  the  effect  of  drink  on 

creases  the  average  weight  of  the   full-  child-life  as  more  serious  and  more  im- 

time  babies  at  birth  and  also  the  percent-  portant  than  the  industrial  and  economic 

age  of  mothers  able  to  nurse  their  babies  losses  in  the  following  words : 

during  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  of  life,  "More  serious  still  is  the  peril  of  the 

quite   apart   from   the   use   of   an    ample  child-life  of    the    state.     It    is  perishing 

diet  during  this  period.  faster  than  in  times  of  peace.     Our  brave 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  here  a  prob-  ally,  France,  with  the  enemy  almost  at 

ably  direct  effect  of  drink  in  the  home  the  gates  of  Paris,  won  for  itself  the  en- 

upon  child-life  and  welfare.  during   distinction   of   the   lowest    infant 

The    average    family    has    an   income  death-rate  ever    recorded    in    its  capital, 

which  requires  the  most  careful  manage-  What  Paris  can  do  can  be  done  in  our 

ment  to  give  the  members  the  necessary  own  towns  if  the  same  patriotic  devotion 

allowance  of  adequate  nutrition.    If  there  be  shown  by  our  own  people,  and  if  all 

is  skimping  anywhere,  as  a  rule  it  is  not  removable    dangers    to    child-life    be    re- 

the  father  and  the  children  who  first  have  moved.     Chief    among    these  dangers  is 

short  rations.     The  mother  quietly  sees  alcohol." 

to    that.     With    all    this    close    economy  If  the  mothers  are  to  bear  strong  chil- 

necessary  there  is  also  the  fact  that  es-  dren  for  the  state  they  must  be  well-fed. 

timates  place  the  average  family  expendi-  If  the  children  are  to  continue  strong,  to 

ture  for  drink  at  from  $80  to  $100  a  year,  develop  normally  to  youth  and  maturity, 

Thousands  of    families    do    not  spend  a  they  must  be  well-fed.   When  drink  takes 

cent  for  drink,  which  means  that  some-  the   money  that   is   needed  for  food   for 

where  in  the  families  where  one  or  .more  mother  and  children,  the  nation  is  bound 

members  drink  there  is  an  enormous  di-  to  lose  something  in  lives  of  those  who 

version  of  money  to   drink  from  an   al-  die  and  in  vigor  of  those  who  live, 

ready  not  too  large  income,  with  always  * 

the  danger  that  as  a  result  the  food  will  New  Pictures  and  Old 

either  be  insufficient  or  inadequate.  ^^^^^^^^    .      ^.      „  .  .  ,    ,^    ,.     , 

The  London  and  Dublin  investigations  \     WRITER   m    The  Bntish  Medical 

suggest  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  ba-  l\ {ournal  compares    a    description  of 

bies  of  mothers  from  such  homes.    Here,  dropsy  given  by  Horace  (65  B.  C.) 

perhaps,   is    a    part    explanation    of  the  to  a  form  known  at  the  present  time, 

greater  mortality  of  infants  in  drinkers'  "His     description,"     says     the    writer, 

homes  noted  in  all  investigations  on  this  "does  not  correspond  to  ordinary  dropsy 

point.  of    renal,    cardiac,    or    cardio-pulmonary 

The  ability  of  the  mother  to  nurse  her  origin,  nor  to  dropsy  connected  with  cir- 

children  is  one  of  the  crucial  points  of  rhosis  of  the  liver.     It  does,  however,  to 

prevention  of  infant  mortality.     Good  nu-  some   extent    correspond    to    a    form  of 

trition  of  the  mother  was  shown  to  in-  dropsy  which  occasionally  supervenes  in 

crease  this  ability  regardless  of  whether,  strongly  built  men  who  have  been  accus- 

she  happened  to  be  well-fed  during  the  tomed  to  consume   extraordinarily  large 

first  days  of  the  infant's  life.   Here,  again,  quantities   of    relatively    weak    alcoholic 

is  perhaps  one  explanation  of  Bunge's  ob-  drinks,  such  as  beer,  cider,  and  weak  or 

servation  that  the  daughters  of  drinkers  diluted  wines.     In  some  of  these  cases  the 

seemed  less  able  to  nurse  their  children,  patients  have  had  to  work  in  a  very  hot 

This  possible  relation  of  drink  to  infant  atmosphere,  for  instance,  at  furnaces,  or 
rriortality  is  as  yet  apparently  ignored  as  in  a  bakery,  where  the  sweating  (and  re- 
a  factor  requiring  study  or  education  of  suiting  thirst)  is  enormous.  Such  pa- 
parents  by  the  agencies  devoting  them-  tients  are  likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  de- 
selves  to  the  prevention  of  infant  mortal-  sire  to  drink,  as  mentioned  by  Horace ; 
ity.  The  evidence  as  yet  is  only  frag-  and  moreover,  under  favorable  conditions 
raentary,  but  when  put  together  it  begins  and  with  reasonable  treatment,  they  are 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  likely  to  recover  from  their  dropsy.  I  do 
case  against  alcohol  as  an  enemy  to  child  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  dis- 
welfare.  ease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  but  not  the 
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cardiac  or  renal  lesions  which  are  most 
frequently  associated  with  dropsy.  They 
probably  have  a  so-called  'beer-drinker's 
heart'  (whether  due  to  drinking-  beer  or 
some  relatively  dilute  alcoholic  drink), 
and  the  walls  of  their  minute  blood  ves- 
sels have  probably  become  functionally 
altered  in  some  way  by  the  vast  quanti- 
ties that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
drink.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  in  Horace's  days  such  a  dropsy  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  men  who  habitually 
drank  (as  many  doubtless  did)  large 
quantities  of  diluted  wine." 

From  another  source  has  come  re- 
cently an  account  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  liquid  that  consumers  of  weak 
alcoholic  drinks  may  get  in  the  habit  of 
taking. 

Miss  Margaret  Wintringer,  who  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion in  France,  tells  in  the  Christian  Her- 
ald of  the  order  a  young  soldier  gave  in 
a  temperance  cantine  and  recreation  cen- 
ter established  by  a  French  woman  con- 
nected with  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in 
that  country. 

The  order  was :  two  cups  of  tea.  two 
cups  of  coffee,  two  cups  of  chocolate, 
three  glasses  of  buttermilk,  a  bottle  of 
sweet  milk  and  a  cup  of  cocoa. 

Supposing  the  order  was  for  himself 
and  friends  the  attendant  arranged  it 
neatly  on  a  table  and  told  him  to  call  his 
comrades. 

"Comrades!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  gave 
that  order  for  myself  and  no  one  shares 
it." 

In  astonishment  the  ladies  watched 
him  empty  the  last  cup  and  then  tried  to 
compute  the  amount  of  alcohol  he  would 
have  taken  if  he  had  drunk  the  same 
quantity  of  even  the  lighter  wine. 

The  necessity  of  providing  non-alco- 
holic drinks  in  workshops  where  the  men 
have  to  endure  high  temperatures  which 
necessitate  copious  drinking  is  very  evi- 
dent   and    is    now   widely   recognized   by 

the  managers  of  such  concerns. 

* 

HOW  I  PICK  A  $25,000  A  YEAR  MAN 

The  right  kind  of  man  should  have  a 
lot  of  friends.  This  does  not  mean  being 
a  good  fellow,  a  clinker  of  glasses  or  a 
mere  handshaker.  It  means  that  people 
respect  him,  that  he  has  personality,  that 
he  is  broad  enough  in  his  information  to 
interest  people. — Frank  Vanderlip,  Amer- 
ican Magazine  (Sept.,  1916). 


NORWAY  HELPS  TEMPERANCE 
BUREAU 

The  Norwegian  Parliament  has  made 
grants  of  133,000  crowns  to  Norwegian 
temperance  organizations  and  200  crowns 
to  the  International  Bureau  Against  Al- 
coholism in  Lausanne. 


WESTERN  AFRICA  RECRUITS  FORBID- 
DEN LIQUOR 

The  French  general  commandant  in 
Western  Africa,  finding  that  liquor  was 
making  mischief  with  the  native  recruits, 
issued  an  order  forbidding,  during  the 
training  period,  the  sale  or  gift  of  spirit- 
uous or  fermented  drinks  to  native  sol- 
diers within  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers 
around  the  garrison  where  training  is 
going  on. 

MILITARY  PROHIBITION  IN  EGYPT 

The  commander  of  the  district  of  Cairo 
has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  to  soldiers  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  any  place  in  the 
provinces  of  Kalioubieh  and  Menoufieh, 
where  any  forces  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
the  Allies  may  be  stationed.  Violation 
of  this  order  by  selling,  offering  for  sale, 
or  being  deliberately  interested  in  the 
selling  of  liquor  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever involves  military  trial. 


WHERE    MILITARY    RESOURCES    ARE 
WASTED 

Of  the  28,050  cases  brought  up  to  be 
invalided  in  the  Swiss  army  from  the  be- 
ginning of  mobilization  to  December  31, 
1915,  alcoholism  and  its  effects  were  re- 
sponsible in  1,142  men,  venereal  disease 
in  191,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Health  Service  of  the  Swiss  Military  De- 
partment. Alcoholism  in  these  instances 
concerned,  of  course,  men  who  were  rela- 
tively young,  generally  under  45  years  of 
age.  L' Abstinence  in  reporting  the  fig- 
ures suggests  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  full  extent  of  the  injury,  as  many 
cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  cannot  be  fer- 
reted out  by  military  authorities,  yet  con- 
stitute a  danger  for  national  defense. 


ALCOHOL  FOSTERS  TUBERCULOSIS 

Over-work,  worry,  and  alcohol  are  de- 
bilitating and  so  are  indirect  causes  of 
tuberculosis. — Public  Health   (Mich.) 
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The  Drug  That  Is  a  Religion 


FROM  time  immemorial  intoxicants 
have  been  associated  with  the  rites, 
ceremonies  and  worship  of  savag"e 
peoples.  Many  students  believe  that  the 
excitement  caused  by  them  has  been  con- 
sidered essential  to  religious  feeling,  and 
intoxication  regarded  as  either  God-given 
or  acceptable  to  the  gods.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed that  somehow  in  the  new  state  of 
ecstacy  or  sense  of  increased  power  into 
which  the  savage  entered  in  intoxication, 
he  was  entering  heaven  and  communing 
with  his  gods.* 

The  twentieth  century  has  disclosed  a 
repetition  of  this  belief  and  its  practice 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  warnings 
began  to  come  from  the  countries  south 
of  us  of  the  intoxicating  effects  of  a  new 
drug  derived  from  a  cactus.  The  root 
of  this  little  cactus  is  called  by  the  In- 
dians "peyote"  or  sometimes  "mescal 
buttons,"  but  as  a  Mexican  intoxicant 
made  from  the  agave  is  also  called  mes- 
cal, peyote  is  a  distinguishing  name  for 
this  drug  which  has  gained  a  tremendous 
hold  upon  our  American  Indians.  The 
Indians  have  been  protected  against 
liquors — nominally  any  way  and  in  re- 
cent years  practically — ;by  government 
legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants, but  intoxication  has  generally  been 
held  to  refer  only  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic liquors. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  peyote  spread 
from  Mexico  to  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona 
and  Oklahoma.  It  has  now  become  the 
center  of  religious  ceremonials  of  all  the 
southern  tribes  and  even  up  to  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Wisconsin.  The  rites  vary 
with  the  tribes.  In  some  cases  the  cere- 
mony begins  at  night  and  lasts  till  noon 
of  the  next  day.  "The  men  sit  about  a 
brightly  burning  campfire,  chewing  the 
intoxicant  while  a  continuous  singing  and 
beating  of  drums  is  kept  up,  interrupted 
by  occasional  prayers  for  the  sick  and 
by  baptismal  rites.  The  mescal  button, 
in  this  rite,  and  the  purpose  of  the  cere- 
mony is  to  enable  the  devotees  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  the  universe." 

Other  ceremonies  have  mixed  the  use 
of  peyote  with  Christian  details.  Profes- 
sor Skinner  in  the  Anthropological  Papers 
of  the    American    Museum    of  National 

*Partridge,  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Intemperance. 


History  describes  one  of  these.  When 
the  participants  are  all  in  their  places  the 
chief  bids  them  all  "eat  the  peyote  and 
think  of  Jesus  and  His  goodness."  There 
are  prayer,  passing  the  leader's  staff — 
representing  the  staff  of  the  Saviour — 
accompanied  by  the  singing  of  songs  by 
each  man,  and  public  confession  of  sins 
given  up.  There  is  exhortation  to  mor- 
ality, the  blessing  of  food  and  water 
which  are  passed,-  bathing  for  which  the 
chief  carries  the  water  to  show  his  hu- 
mility, in  reference  to  the  scripture  narra- 
tive of  foot- washing,  all  followed 'by  a 
feast. 

Leadership  in  peyote  worship  has  now 
become  an  object  of  ambition,  according 
to  a  recent  article  in  The  Survey.  "The 
young,  ambitious  Indians  have  seen  in 
mescal  leadership  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal and  party  prestige  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  take  it  for.  it  is  a  matter  of 
vision,  real  or  so-called.  The  leader  may 
introduce  new  songs  or  modify  old  ones ; 
he  may  change  the  ritual  simply  because 
he  is  the  leader  and  claims  that  he  has 
had  a  vision." 

If  the  religious  elements  were  all  that 
are  involved,  the  peyote  cult  might  be  left 
to  education  and  supplantation.  How- 
ever, not  only  observations  on  the  In- 
dians, but  personal  experiments  by  scien- 
tific men  like  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Havelock  Ellis  show  that  the  results  are 
"those  of  a  narcotic  drug,  certain,  if  used 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  cause  perma- 
nent harm  and  abnormal  conditions." 

The  Indians  who  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  peyote  testify  that  it  makes  the 
users  "indolent,  keeps  them  from  work- 
ing their  farms  and  caring  for  their  stock, 
makes  them  neglect  their  families." 

Even  children  in  government  schools 
run  away  to  peyote  gatherings  and  as  a 
result  "are  incapable  of  study,  even  men- 
tally deficient,  for  several  succeeding 
days."  A  "loss  of  the  sense  of  honor," 
"lowering  of  moral  standards"  are  re- 
ported by  officials,  physicians  and  teach- 
ers wherever  the  Indians  take  up  the  use 
of  peyote  with  its  results  of  nervous  ex- 
citement followed  by  depression  and  fa- 
tigue, which  perhaps  explains  in  part  the 
indolence  and  industrial  decay  already  re- 
ferred to. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  peyote  is 
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a  complicated  one  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  the  religious  element.  Its  de- 
votees insist  in  their  right  to  worship  as 
they  please,  and  regard  restrictive  legis- 
lation against  it  as  infringement  of  this 
right. 

Peyote  has  already  been  included  un- 
der the  food  and  drugs  law  (1915).  Those 
who  are  nearest  Indian  interests,  says 
The  Survey  article,  believe  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  law 
would  do  the  work,  and  a  bill  is  before 
Congress  adding  peyote  to  the  list  of 
drugs  amenable  to  that  law.  Another  bill 
provides  for  absolute  prohibition.  A 
group  of  ninety-two  Yankton  Indians  pe- 
titioned for  the  passage  of  the  prohibi- 
tion bill  "as  it  means  the  only  and  one 
way  in  which  the  traffic  among  the  In- 
dians can  be  successfully  suppressed." 

Obviously,  some  constructive  work 
will  also  have  to  be  done  to  fill  the  place 
which  peyote  has  come  to  occupy  in  the 
emotional  and  religious  life. 

* 

The  Conquest  of  Alcohol  in  Russia 

By  Stephen  Graham 

TEMPERANCE  in  Russia  is  an 
ideal ;  the  Czar's  edict  indicates  an 
ideal  rather  than  a  measure.  That 
is  an  important  dififerentiation.  A  meas- 
ure is  something  which  is  introduced  to 
meet  a  more  or  .less  temporary  situation ; 
but  an  ideal  has  upon  it  the  imprint  of 
immortality.  So  that  when  war  is  over 
in  Russia  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
relaxation  in  the  matter  of  temperance. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  Russian  sol- 
diers will  come  back  to  a  new  Russia. 
The  Russian  soldier  is  coming  back  to 
a  village  which  has  known  the  advan- 
tages of  being  without  vodka.  He  is 
coming  back  to  a  home  where  harmony 
has  been  restored.  .  .  The  Russian  sol- 
dier is  coming  back  to  a  new  prospect. 
A  great  amount  of  time  has  been  liber- 
ated for  him.  Our  life  is  made  up  of  a 
certain  amount  of  interests.  Life  is  al- 
most like  a  bag  into  which  we  put  va- 
rious interests,  and  when  the  bag  is  full, 
no  matter  what  with,  there  is  no  room 
for  anything  else.  And  out  of  the  bag 
of  the  Russian  peasant's  interests  has 
been  taken  this  enormous  volume  of 
vodka.  He  will  now  have  time  to  give 
to  thinking  out  the  future  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  when  we  say  this  we  mean 


the  future  of  the  Russian  nation.    He  has 
to  define  his  new  course. 

Temperance  is  one  of  the  most  lasting 
fruits  of  the  war.  But  Russians,  whether 
they  gain  new  territory  and  a  life  with- 
out fear  from  their  neighbors,  or  whether 
they  do  not,  certainly  will  gain  the  last- 
ing fruit  of  temperance. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate, July  6,  1916. 

* 

The  Largest  Factor  in  Heat  Stroke 

THE  newspapers  have  published  ad- 
vance reports  of  an  article  soon  to 
appear  in  a  medical  journal  giving 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  heat 
prostration  from  cases  received  in  the 
Chicago  County  Hospital.  The  study 
was  made  by  Dr.  Karl  Meyer,  medical 
warden  at  the  hospital,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Harry  Gauss,  an  interne. 

While  the  authors  were  reticent  about 
discussing  the  contents  of  their  forthcom- 
ing article,  they  said  their  researches 
showed  that  alcohol  in  hot  weather  is  a 
virulent  poison,  causing  a  much  greater 
number  of  deaths  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Dr.  Gauss  questioned  twenty-five  pa- 
tients suffering  from  heat  stroke.  All  but 
two  had  drunk  some  alcoholic  beverage 
during  the  day.  The  twenty-three  con- 
fessed to  libations  extending  from  one 
bottle  to  one  gallon  of  beer,  besides 
stronger  drinks.  Most  of  the  victims  ad- 
mitted the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants. 

"It  was  hardly  necessary  to  question 
many  of  them,"  Dr.  Meyer  said,  "because 
the  external  evidence  of  the  use  of  alco- 
hol was  so  plain.  A  case  of  heat  pros- 
tration without  an  alcoholic  breath 
seemed  a  rarity.  In  fatal  cases  the  use 
of  a  stomach  pump  commonly  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  victim  had  been  drink- 
ing. I  should  say  99  per  cent  of  our  cases 
were  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  alcohol. 
Beer  and  booze  have  two  effects :  They 
increase  the  bodily  supply  of  heat  and 
they  lower  the  powers  of  resistance.  The 
heat  regulating  center  in  the  brain  be- 
comes deranged  and  the  almost  inevita- 
ble result  is  prostration. 

"Users  of  alcohol  are  also  likely  to  eat 
much  more  or  much  less  than  normal  per- 
sons, and  both  conditions  favor  heat  pros- 
tration. We  found  that  many  of  the  vic- 
tims were  heavy  meat  eaters." 
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ON  THE  MEDICAL  USE  OF  ALCOHOL 

While  the  vise  of  alcohol  in  medicine  is  a  question  for  the  medical  profession  to  decide,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
general  public  to  keep  informed  of  the  trend  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  especially  as  doctors  sometinies 
feel  constrained  to  humor  the  pro-alcohol  prejudices  of  patients  and  friends  and  give  it  when  they  otherwise 
would  not.  The  following  from  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  sets  forth  briefly  the  chief 
purposes  for  which  alcohol  has  been  used  and  the  reasons  for    the   abandonment    of   most    of   them. 

THIS  journal*  has  long  since  taken  than  that  of  the  non-user  of  alcohol.  Care- 

the  stand  that  there  is  no  true  indi-  ful  nutrition,    coffee,    cardiac  tonics,  and 

cation  for  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  and  eliminants  will  save  more  lives  if  the  al- 

that  its  use  as  such  is  a  mere  excuse  for  cohol    is    omitted.     Nervous    phenomena 

indulgence  or  laziness.     We  assert  that  indicate  the    need    for    more  elimination 

there    is    not    a    solitary    application    to  and  a  suitable  supply  of  food ;  the  only 

which  alcoholic  preparations  can  be  put  indication  added  by  reason  of  the  alcohol 

for  which  there  are  not  better  remedies  habit  is,  extra  care  of  the  heart, 

at  our  hand.     The  one  reason  for  the  use  The    second    indication    (mentioned  in 

of  alcohol  as  a  remedy  is,  that  it  does  so  the   other   medical   journal)    is,   in   some 

many  things  fairly  well;  and  the  lazy  doc-  cases  of  delirium    tremens    (not  many), 

tor   contents   himself   with    this,    instead  where  small  doses  are  advised,  large  ones 

of  finding  the  one  remedy  that  is  better  being  always  deleterious.   Here  again  the 

in  each  case.  experience    of    those    who    have  treated 

A  plea  for  alcohol  as  a  remedial  agent  many  cases,  in  hospitals,  is  against  this 

appears  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  a  jour-  plea.     Every  drop  of  alcohol  taken  by  the 

nal  of    deservedly    good    reputation  and  delirium  tremens  patient  militates  against 

high  standards.     We  do  not  mention  the  his  chances  for  recovery.  We  have  passed 

name  of    this    publication,    since,  in  our  many  phases  in  the  treatment  of  this  mal- 

opinion,  the  argument  presented  for  alco-  ady,  beginning    with    the    sedatives  and 

hoi  should  be  taken  upon  its  merits,  ir-  narcotics  and  ending  with  the  eliminants. 

respective    of    the    interests    back    of    it.  The  condition  is  a  pure  toxemia,  and  it 

What  concerns  us  is  the  truth  or  false-  is     successfully     treated     with     emetine, 

ness  of  the  thing,  and  not  whether  the  ar-  purges,  pilocarpine,  and  by  very  carefully 

tide  is  engraved  on  tablets  of  gold  or  im-  sustaining  the  vitality — and  especially  the 

printed  on  pitch.  heart.    Capsicum  gave  better  results  than 

The  first  indication  claimed  for  alcohol  narcotics,  coca  was  an  advance ;  but  the 

is  when  pneumonia    occurs    in  a  person  modern    method,    by    elimination,    leaves 

accustomed  to  the  daily  taking  of  alco-  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  results,  es- 

hol,    though    not    necessarily    to    excess,  pecially  when  the  right  eliminant  is  se^ 

Here,  it  is  advised  to  give  small  doses  lected. 

every  three  hours,  to  prevent  nervousness  The  third  indication  is  when  alcohol  is 
and  depression  occasioned  even  in  health  being  withdrawn  from  habitues  with  ar- 
by  stopping  the  stimulant.  teriosclerosis,  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
More  than  a  half-century  ago,  N.  S.  muscle,  kidneys,  perhaps  of  the  cen- 
Davis  began  the  movement  against  the  tral  nervous  system,  when  the  alcohol 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  and  this  has  should  be  withdrawn  gradually.  This 
steadily  grown  until  now  it  is  generally  can  scarcely  be  called  an  indication  for 
admitted  that  this  agent  is  not  the  neces-  alcohol,  and  there  may  well  be  a  psychic 
sity  it  was  then  considered.  This  use  in  heed  for  the  procedure,  as  the  patient  may 
the  pneumonia  of  drinkers  was  one  of  the  not  be  willing  to  stop  suddenly.  More- 
last  strongholds  of  the  alcohol  advocate,  over,  we  are  not  indisposed  to  acknowl- 
Everyone  who  has  tried  impartially  to  do  edge  the  influence  of  habit,  and  the  pos- 
without  it  here  has  found  Davis  right  and  sible  peril  in  abruptly  stopping  even  a 
shown  alcohol  to  be  useless.  bad  habit  in  persons  well  past  the  age  of 
The  chief  peril  in  pneumonia  is  tox-  growth.  But  the  evil  is  often  due  to  the 
emia;  yet,  alcohol  itself  is  a  most  potent  fact  that  the  semblance  of  robust  health 
cause  of  toxemia — it  adds  a  danger  here  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  alcohol, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases.  Such  a  pa-  while  its  withdrawal  leaves  the  patient  as 
tient  needs  elimination  and  cardio-ner-  he  really  is,  seemingly  worse,  although 
vous  support ;  and  his  peril  is  greater  he  may  be  truly  in  better  condition.  "He 
*Amer.  Jour,  chnicai  Medicine.  was  a  mere  shcll  of  a  man,"  wc  oftcu  hear 
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when  such  a  one  falls  under  some  trifling 
malady. 

Fourth:  Severe  cases  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus;  "Diabetics  apparently  are  able  to 
burn  up  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  not 
only  without  detriment,  but  with  great 
benefit.  .  .  .  During  the  oatmeal  days, 
alcohol  can  be  used  in  large  quantities, 
with  good  effect." 

This  point  should  be  left  for  discussion 
to  the  specialists  in  diabetes.  In  his 
own  practice,  the  present  writer  has  not 
found  need  for  alcohol  in  such  instances, 
although  he  can  see  how  these  self-indul- 
gent people  may  more  readily  submit  to 
the  occasional  "oatmeal"  or  "potato"  or 
"greens"  days  if  these  viands  are  plenti- 
fully seasoned  with  booze. 

These  are  the  only  indications  given  by 
the  author  referred  to  at  the  outset;  but 
he  adds :  "In  the  whole  range  of  infec- 
tious fevers,  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  a 
necessity;  but  professional  opinion  has 
changed.  It  is  not  to  be  employed  as  a 
heart  stimulant,  but  may  be  justifiably 
used  as  a  narcotic  in  certain  cases." 

We  are  scarcely  so  poor  in  narcotics 
that  we  must  take  this  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous agent,  alcohol,  for  such  use.  The 
profession  has  .  hardly  begun  to  realize 
here  the  value  of  the  mild  non-opiate 
members  of  this  group.  Many  a  time  a 
dose  of  passiflora  will  answer  the  need 
perfectly.  To  those  who  know  gelsemi- 
nine  and  cicutine  hydrobromides,  neither 
alcohol  nor  opium  derivatives  are  a  ne- 
cessity here. 

The  contra-indications  for  alcohol,  as 
enumerated  in  the  article  in  question,  are 
interesting.     Here  they  are : 

(i)  As  an  appetizer,  (2)  as  a  food,  (3) 
tuberculosis  in  all  stages,  (4)  nervous  dis- 
eases, (5)  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  (6) 
snake-bite  and  other  acute  poisoning,  (7) 
normal  health. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  at  least  three  of 
these — the  third,  fifth  and  sixth — alcohol 
was,  until  recently,  employed,  and  they 
formed  strongholds  to  which  the  alcohol 
advocate  retreated  when  beaten  out  of  all 
other  positions. 

The  whole  article  shows  how  very  lit- 
tle the  pleader  for  alcohol  can  find  to 
claim  in  its  favor;  and  when  the  objec- 
tions are  marshaled  against  it,  in  these 
few  possibly  useful  applications,  there  is 
only  one  real  reason  left  for  using  alco- 
hol, and  that  is,  that  the  user  wants  it. 


ALCOHOL  IN  DIABETES 

THE  inability  of  diabetic  patients  to 
utilize  the  starch-sugar  class  of 
foods  —  carbohydrates  —  has  led  to 
the  administration  of  alcohol  as  a  possi- 
ble source  of  the  energy  that  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  normal  source — the 
carbohydrates.  A  recent  report  from 
the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory* 
(Boston)  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
with  alcohol  thus  used- 

Three  healthy  subjects  were  given  for 
a  limited  time  a  carbohydrate  free  diet, 
that  is,  they  were  put  experimentally  in 
a  condition  similar  to  that  of  thie  diabetic, 
who  cannot  tolerate  starch  and  sugar. 
The  "acidosis"  and  the  disagreeable  feel- 
ings characteristic  of  the  diabetic  ap- 
peared in  these  healthy  subjects  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  withdrawal  of  the  carbohy- 
drates. 

"Alcohol  given  to  the  subjects  on  this 
diet,"  says  the  report,  "in  dosage  com- 
parable to  that  used  for  clinical  purposes 
did  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  acidosis 
or  show  any  signs  of  stopping  the  de- 
struction of  tissue  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  fuel  foods.  Coincidental  with  its  ad- 
ministration there  was  further  increase  in 
the  oxygen  consumption,  and  in  the  dis- 
agreeable subjective  symptoms.  In  no 
instance,"  the  report  emphasizes,  "did  the 
alcohol  have  any  apparent  inhibiting  ef- 
fect on  the  development  of  the  acidosis. 
In  fact,  the  acidosis  as  micasured  by  the 
various  indicators  became  most  severe  on 
the  day  on  which  the  whisky  was  taken. 
"The  gaseous  metabolism  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  day  on  which  whisky 
was  administered  was  increased  more 
than  on  any  of  the  previous  days,  and 
the  subjective  synfptoms  were  most  un- 
pleasant. This  negative  result  is  thus  in 
harmony  with  the  work  of  von  Jaksch, 
Hirschfeld,  and  Neubauer,  and  with  the 
results  obtained  in  one  of  three  normal 
cases  by  Benedict  and  Torok.  In  so  far 
as  our  evidence  goes,  it  indicates  that  al- 
cohol has  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
acidosis  induced  in  normal  subjects  by 
taking  a  carbohydrate-free  diet." 

The  world  applauds  and  bows  before 
success  and  achievement ;  it  has  little 
thought  for  those  who  fall  by  the  way, 
sword  in  hand ;  and  yet  it  takes  most  cour- 
age to  fight  a  losing  fight. — Dr.  Edward 
L.  Trudeau. 

*The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  May,   1916. 
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THE    INFLUENCE     OF    ALCOHOL 
ON   IMMUNITY 

A  STUDY  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
upon  those  constituents  of  the 
blood  which  have  to  do  with  resist- 
ance to  disease  has  been  reported  from 
the  University  of  Munich  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Reich.  The  subjects,  134  in  number, 
were  divided  into  three  classes  in  respect 
to  their  habits  in  regard  to  alcohol: 

(i)  Abstainers  and  very  moderate 
users  who  occasionally  took  not  over  .5 
of  a  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight, 
that  is,  for  a  person  weighing  about  150 
pounds,  about  one  ounce  of  alcohol ; 

(2)  Regular  moderate  users  who  took 
this  amount  daily; 

(3)  "Drinkers"  who  used  daily  1.5 
gram  per  kilo  (3  ounces)  ;  topers,  who 
used  more  than  that  amount. 

The  inquiry  included  the  three  phases 
of  natural  resistance : 

(i)  Phagocytosis — the  ability  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles  to  destroy  disease 
germs  in  the  blood ; 

(2)  Bactericidal  power — ability  of  the 
blood  serum  to  kill  typhoid  and  tubercu- 
losis germs ; 

(3)  Resistance  of  the.  red  blood  cor- 
puscles to  injurious  agents. 

While  the  number  of  subjects  was  fairly 
large,  there  was  too  much  diversity  in 
their  conditions  of  age,  calling,  state  of 
health  and  the  like,  to  make  them  strictly 
comparable.  In  all  the  groups  were  some 
whose  tests  turned  out  very  good  and 
others  whose  showing  was  very  bad. 
The  author  had  the  impression,  however, 
that  the  averages  represented  the  effects 
fairly,  although  he  would  like  to  see 
work  repeated  on  a  large  number  of 
strictly  comparable  subjects  before  draw- 
ing hard  and  fast  conclusions. 

The  results  obtained  are  thus  sum- 
marized : 

(i)  The  ability  of  the  white  blood  cor- 
puscles of  the  human  subjects  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  showed  no  con- 
stant relation  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

(2)  Typhoid  bacilli,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  destroyed  in  larger  numbers 
by  the  white  blood  cells  of  subjects  who 
rarely  or  never  used  alcohol  than  by  those 
of  alcoholics. 

(3)  The  ability  of  the  blood  serum  to 
destroy  typhoid  bacilli  was  on  the  aver-  ■ 
are  stronger  in  abstainers  and  in  those 


who  did  not  use  alcohol  regularly  than  in 
the  habitual  heavy  drinkers. 

(4)  The  breaking  down  of  red  blood 
cells  by  injurious  agents  such  as  a  hyp- 
otonic salt  solution  took  place  more  read- 
ily in  the  alcoholic  subjects.  The  resist 
ance  was  diminished,  on  the  average,  in 
proportion  to  the  subject's  use  of  alcohol. 
While  the  number  of  subjects  in  this  test 
was  too  small  to  warrant  final  conclu- 
sions, the  advantage  showed  by  the  ab- 
stainers and  occasional  users  over  the 
others  was  so  pronounced  that  the  author 
felt  it  must  be  due  to  the  influence  of. 
alcohol  in  the  drinkers. 

The  experimenter  proceeded  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  Prof. 
Laitinen  in  the  work  on  immunity  re- 
ported at  the  London  Anti-Alcohol  Con- 
gress, and  his  results  are  in  practical 
agreement.  Prof.  Laitinen  combined  an- 
imal experimentation  with  studies  on  hu- 
man beings. 

* 

HEREDITARY  EFFECTS  OF  FOOD 
AND  DRUGS 

A  careful  consideration  of  influences  that  are  capable 
of  affecting  the  germ  plasm  in  spite  of  its  provisions  for 
stability  are  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  Leroy  D.  Swingle,_  Ph.D.  The 
following   are    a   few    extracts    from    the    article: 

THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  food 
and  drugs  may  affect  the  length  of 
life  of  the  individual.  They  are : 
First,  by  directly  influencing  the  somato- 
plasm which  receives  them,  and,  secondly, 
by  affecting  its  germplasm,  and  through 
it,  the  somatoplasm  of  the  succeeding 
generations. 

I  may  be  charged  with  defending  the 
doctrine  of  the  "transmission  of  acquired 
characters ;"  but  not  so.  Well  I  recog- 
nize that  the  property  of  stability  has 
been  wisely  placed  in  the  germplasm, 
while  equally  wisely  the  properties  of 
variability  and  adaptability  have  been 
given  the  somatoplasm.  Were  this  not 
so,  were  the  properties  reversed,  the 
somatoplasm  exposed  to  varying  condi- 
tions would  not  be  able  to  live  long 
enough  to  reach  sexual  maturity,  while 
the  germplasm  by  that  time  would  be  so 
deranged  that  nothing  but  monstrosities 
could  be  produced,  and  death  would  over- 
take both  in  a  few  years.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  germplasm  is  comparatively 
stable,  there  is  definite  proof  that  it  may 
be  altered  by  food  and  drugs.  .  .  . 

There  is    much    evidence    that  alcohol 
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has  a  direct  action  on  the  germcells  and 
throusrh  them  on  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture  and  physiological  processes  of  the 
progeny,  impairing  its  health  and  short- 
ening its  life.  All  are  familiar  with  the 
deleterious  effects  on  the  soma  of  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  life  may  be  shortened  thereby. 
But  recent  experiments  by  Stockard,  of 
Cornell  Medical  College,  on  the  guinea- 
pig,  where  alcohol  was  given  in  daily 
doses,  show  that  the  germplasm  may  be 
profoundly  affected.  Offspring  from  such 
pigs  showed  a  higher  mortality,  more  de- 
formity and  sterility,  paralysis,  absence 
of  eyes,  etc.  Moreover,  the  great-grand- 
children showed  the  greatest  defects,  al- 
though none  but  the  great-grandparents 
received  alcohol.  Thus  the  effects  were 
cumulative. 

The  effects  on  longevity  are  manifested 
in  t'he  fact  that  many  of  the  offspring 
v/ere  early  abortions,  many  were  still- 
births, and  many  died  soon  after  birth. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  given,  although 
too  small  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
length  of  life  of  the  generation  receiving 
it,  produced  an  extreme  effect  upon  the 
germplasm.  We  should  expect  smaller 
doses,  given  over  many  generations  to 
produce,  though  more  slowly,  similar  re- 
sults. 

Besides  these  experimental  evidences  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  through 
the  germplasm  upon  the  soma  of  the 
progeny,  there  are  confirmatory  observa- 
tions upon  the  families  of  drunkards.  .  . 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  us  can  boast 
of  a  lineage  free  from  its  hereditary  con- 
tamination. Had  no  alcohol  been  used, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  we  be- 
lieve the  preceding  data  suggest  the  con- 
clusion that  the  race  at  present  would  be 
stronger,  longer  lived  and  less  defective, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

.  * 

SOME    OF    THE    CAUSES    OF 
INSANITY 

I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  give  a  re- 
sume of  what  different  investigators 
have  said  the  pathology  of  insanity 
is,  but  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a 
change  of  some  kind  in  the  mind  organs 
to  account  for  the  abnormal  mental  phe- 
nomena we  recognize  as  insanity.  We 
know  that  certain  substances  as  alcohol, 
chloroform,  ether  and  others,  when  intro- 


duced into  the  blood  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  produce 
the  mental  disturbances  of  insanity.  We 
know  that  withholding  food  for  a  pro- 
longed time  will  result  in  insanity.  We 
know  that  the  poisons  of  syphilis,  typhoid 
fever  and  other  infections  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  phenomena  of  insanity.  We 
know  that  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun 
will  produce  such  changes  in  the  mind 
organs  as  to  give  rise  to  insanity.  We 
also  know  that  great  emotional  disturb- 
ances will  sometimes  so  disturb  the  mind 
as  to  produce  various  traumatic  injuries 
of  the  mind  organs,  especially  of  the 
brain,  that  may  so  impair  these  that  in- 
sanity may  result. 

The  chemical  conditions  that  derange 
the  mind  organs  are  induced  by  various 
poisons  as  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  the 
products  of  various  micro-organism,  im- 
proper food,  either  in  quality  or  quantity, 
retained  bodily  waste  products,  etc.,  and 
hereditary  defects. — Dr.  John  W.  Givens, 
in  Northzvest  Medicine,  June,  1916. 


TAKING  A  HAND  IN  IT 

"What  led  me  to  the  decision  to  take  up 
this  fight?"  (against  alcohol)  said  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Empringham.  "The 
liquor  traffic  is  doomed.  Prohibition  is 
inevitable.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
whether  it  will  come  nationally  in  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years.  But  it  cannot  be 
stopped.  I  want  a  hand  in  it.  I  would 
rather  run  to  meet  it,  face  to  the  front, 
gladly  doing  my  share  to  hasten  the  bless- 
ings that  will  come  from  it,  than,  strug- 
gling and  protesting,  to  be  dragged  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  to  a  higher  plane  of  civ- 
ilization by  somebody  with  clearer  vi- 
sion and  greater  courage  than  myself." — 
Good  Housekeeping,  July,  1916. 


Resolution  for  the  Work  of  the  Scientific 

Temperance  Federation  Adopted  by 

Anti-Saloon  League  National 

Convention 


We  highly  commend  the  sentiment- 
making  facts  prepared  by  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Federation  and  the  circula- 
tion under  this  Federation  of  the  facts  by 
exhibitions,  posters  and  other  printed 
matter.  We  urge  the  further  expansion 
of  the  output  of  that  important  bureau. 
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Alcohol  in  Recent  Books 

IN   THE   WAKE   OF   THE   LIQUOR   TRAFFIC 

By  L.  E.  MacBrayne  and  J.  P.  Ramsay 

THE  man  who  views  a  battlefield  came  unproductive,  and  added  to  the  bur- 
at  close  range  sweeps  all  theories  den  of  the  taxpayers, 
of  war  aside  when  confronted  by  The  more  intelligent  treatm^.ic  of  the 
the  fact  of  its  dreadful  carnage.  He  real-  drunkard  has  now  been  adopted  in  the 
izes  for  the  first  time  the  inefficiency  and  leading  states  of  the  country.  The  occa- 
waste  of  a  system  that  takes  men  from  sional  offender  is  sent  home  without  an 
peaceful,  productive  life,  and  in  a  brief  appearance  in  court  for  his  first  and  sec- 
hour  leaves  them  mangled  or  dead;  that  ond  arrest  within  a  year,  and  even  after 
destroys  industries,  ruins  towns,  dyna-  that  he  may  be  placed  upon  probation  if 
mites  bridges,  wrecks  homes.  And  so  it  there  is  a  chance  to  save  him.  And  in 
is  with  this  liquor  traffic.  You  may  have  cases  where  a  fine  is  imposed,  the  defend- 
held  any  inherited  theory  concerning  its  ant  is  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  it 
proper  control,  the  right  of  the  state  to  through  the  probation  office,  if  his  bout 
interfere  with  a  man's  personal  liberty,  of  drinking  has  left  him  without  money 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  extinguish  an  for  the  time  being.  This  more  generous 
appetite  as  old  as  civilization ;  but  all  are  treatment  has  not  resulted  in  an  increase 
forgotten  when  you  come  upon  the  actual  of  intemperance,  and  it  has  decreased  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  business— the  men  number  of  men  who  are  lost  for  a  time 
hurried  to  untimely  graves,  the  men  sent  to  their  regular  occupation,  since  they 
to  prison  for  crimes  committed  under  the  continue  to  support  their  families  while 
influence  of  liquor,  the  women  and  chil-  on  probation;  and  not  infrequently  with 
dren  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  the  much  better  success  than  during  the  pe- 
homes  broken  up,  the  business  careers  nod  preceding  their  arrest, 
rumea.  What  is  the  last  stage  from  which  a 
If  probation  has  accomplished  nothing  drunkard  can  be  rescued?  I  do  not 
more,  it  has  justified  itself  by  the  service  know;  but  I  have  the  record  of  Thomas 
that  it  has  performed  to  the  intoxicated  Hanks,  whom  I  sent  to  an  institution  for 
man  and  his  family.  It  has  not  solved  medical  treatment  in  1912.  He  had  been 
the  problem— one  must  ^strike  directly  at  arrested  forty  times  for  drunkenness,  and 
the  root  of  the  evil  to  accomplish  that—  our  various  corrective  institutions  had' 
but  at  least  it  has  rescued  the  salvage  tried  their  best  to  check  him,  but  in  vain, 
from  among  the  drunkards.  ...  In  a  sm-  He  seemed  to  be  on  the  direct  road  to  a 
gle  year  20,151  persons  were  sent  to  jail  drunkard's  grave;  yet  he  responded  to 
for  drunkenness  in  Massachusetts,  al-  treatment,  and  is  a  sober,  self-respecting 
though  the  courts  had  ordered  the  im-  citizen  today.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of 
prisonment  of  only  8,411  of  the  number!  those  who  see  in  national  prohibition  the 
The  other  11,740  had  been  fined,  but  be-  only  wholesale  cure  for  the  evil.  He  has 
ing  unable  to  produce  the  few  dollars  as-  been  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and 
sessed  against  them  as  the  price  of  their  realized  that  while  we  saved  him,  a  hun- 
return  to  liberty  and  the  work  awaiting  dred  others,  less  fortunate,  were  lost.  .  . 
them  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  had  if  the  government  has  seen  fit  to  sup- 
been  caught  in  the  claws  of  the  law  that  press  drugs,  he  sees  no  reason  why,  in 
sent  them  to  the  common  jail  if  the  fine  due  time,  it  will  not  also  cut  out  booze, 
was  not  paid.  .  .  The  man  just  convicted  That  is  his  idea  of  getting  at  the  root  of 
of  drunkenness,  who  must  hire  a  court  the  traffic. 

messenger  to  summon  his  friends  to  And  what  would  it  mean  to  the  admin- 
come  to  his  aid  unless  a  faithful  wife  or  jstration  of  justice  if  this  evil  could  be 
sister  missed  him  overnight,  often  found  completely  abolished?  Of  the  176,618 
the  fine  a  complete  barrier  against  the  arrests  in  Massachusetts  in  1914,  70  per 
freedom  offered  to  him.  Hundreds  of  cent  were  for  drunkenness!  It  was  a 
thousands  of  men  went  to  jail  in  the  new  flood-tide  mark  for  inebriety,  in  spite 
years  while  this  law  was  in  force  in  va-  of  all  that  we  had  done  to  check  it. — From 
rious  states,  and  for  the  time  being  be-  "One  More  Chance/' 
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A  DOCTOR  ON  ALCOHOL 

By  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D. 

SOCIABILITY  has  much  to  do  with 
moderate  drinking,  for  the  habitual 
drunkard  cannot  long  continue  the 
primrose  path   in  solitary  state.   .   . 

Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  alcohol 
exponents  would  think  of  calling  ether 
and  chloroform  or  chloral-hydrate  a  food, 
even  though  these  substances  oxidize  in 
the  body  as  freely  or  more  freely  than 
alcohol.  Of  alcohol  alone  they  make  a 
shining  exception,  for  it  is  only  with  re- 
spect to  this  White  Water  of  Death  that 
they  make  the  paradoxical  claim  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  a  poi- 
son, it  is  also  a  good  food.  .  . 

A  few  cents  worth  of  freshly  made 
Blaud's  pills  will  give  far  better  results 
than  a  dollar  bottle  of  "iron  tonic,"  and 
without  risking  the  creation  of  an  alco- 
hol habit  or  poisoning  the  protoplasm 
with  cheap  whisky. — From  "Alcohol,  Its 
Influence  on  Mind  and  Body." 


HOPE  IN    THE    SOCIAL    VIEW  OF 
THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM 

By  Ezra  Thayer  Towne,  Ph.  D. 

THE  present  temperance  movement, 
while  not  losing  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual, approaches  the  question 
more  from  a  social  point  of  view.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  evils  of  the  drink  habit,  but 
directs  its  energies  primarily  against  the 
drink  traffic  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  reaching  the  habit.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  we  have  begun  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  our  social  problems. 
As  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  such 
problems  as  those  of  crime,  of  divorce, 
of  insanity,  of  feeble-mindedness,  pov- 
erty, unemployment  and  disease,  we' have 
begun  to  realize  the  part  intemperance 
has  played  in  all  these  problems.  The 
emphasis  today  is  being  placed  on  the 
"removal  of  the  causes."  ...  As  our  so- 
cial order  becomes  more  complex,  we  be- 
come more  dependent  upon  one  another, 
and  we  begin  to  realize  that  what  affects 
one,  affects  the  many.  It  is  not  merely 
the  question  of  one  individual  being  in- 
temperate, but  if  that  individual  through 
his  excesses  adds  to  the  burdens  of  pov- 
erty or  crime,  which  we  have  to  pay  for, 
his   excesses    concern    us    all.     Personal 


liberty  is  most  desirable,  but  when  that 
liberty  encroaches  upon  others,  when 
others  have  to  pay  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty,  there  is  justice  in  restraint. 

The  many  investigations  now  being 
made  into  all  phases  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  its  relation  to  the  various  social  prob- 
lems ;  the  scientific  research  that  is  being 
conducted ;  and  the  wide  dissemination 
through  the  lecture  platform,  the  press, 
the  church  and  the  school,  of  the  infor- 
mation concerned — all  these  agencies  are 
bringing  to  the  people,  as  never  before, 
a  realization  of  present  conditions.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  growth  of  social 
consciousness  and  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  power  of,  social  ac- 
tion. Such  a  combination  of  forces  en- 
courages one  in  the  belief  that  the  liquor 
traffic  may,  in  the  near  future,  be  elimi- 
nated from  our  social  ordc  —From  "So- 
cial Problems." 


FAINTING   SPELLS 

FAINTING    may    occur    from    many 
different  causes,  but   is   immediately 
brought  about  by  momentary  lack  of 
sufficient  blood  supply  for  the  brain. 

When  a  person  begins  to  feel  faint,  a 
good  plan  is  to  sit  in  a  chair,  hold  the 
head  by  clasping  the  hands  together  be- 
hind it,  and  forcing  it  down  between  the 
knees.  When  ndt  able  to  do  this,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  laid  flat  on  the  back  and 
feet  elevated. 

Whisky  is  not  needed.  Long  since 
found  to  be  a  nerve  and  brain  and  heart 
depressant,  its  use  is  harmful  in  de- 
pressed conditions.  Such  apparent  and 
temporary  effect  as  it  may  have  is  due 
to  the  local  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the 
throat. — Health  Letter  No.  27,  Life  Ex- 
tension  Institute. 


THE      QUANTITATIVE      CONCEP- 
TION   OF    PROGRESS 

TF  numbers  are  a  power  they  are  not  the 
powder.  A  nation  and  a  civilization  are 
not  merely  quantities  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  figures.  They  are  also  a  sum 
total  of  qualities — vices  and  virtues, 
which  elude  any  numerical  valuation  and 
which  must  be  appreciated  with  the  aid' 
of  standards  more  delicate  and  less  sure. 
• — Guglielmo  Ferrero  in  Current  History.. 
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THE  NEW  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  By  Hu- 
bert Winslow  Hill,  New  York:  The  MacMillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  definition  of  public  health  as  "all  knowl- 
edge and  all  measures  tending  to  foster  health 
or  prevent  disease,"  gives  at  the  start  a  definite 
idea  of  its  broad  scope.  Its  two  sub-divisions, 
hygiene  (personal)  and  sanitation  (public)  deal 
with  the  same  subjects.  A  further  classification 
is  the  old  and  the  new  principles. 

"The  old  public  health  looked  to  environ- 
ment; the  new  to  the  individual."  For  exarnple, 
the  old  sanitation  regarded  the  garbage  pail  as 
in  and  by  itself  intrinsically  bad.  The  new  sees 
in  the  garbage  pail  simply  a  place  where  flies 
are  fed,  and  possibly,  bred.  But  the  flies  can- 
not carry  infection  if  infected  discharges  are 
not  accessible  to  them.  This  narrows  the  con- 
ception of  the  danger  to  one  principal  source — 
body  discharges.  These  carry  the  infections, 
peculiar  to  the  route  of  the  discharge  beginning 
with  the  nose  or  mouth.  Unwashed  hands  ex- 
ceed even  flies  as  common  carriers. 

The  new  principle  seeks  out  diligently  the 
infected  person  and  tries  to  prevent  him  from 
spreading  his  infection. 

Woinen  are  called  to  a  strict  account  of 
their  responsibility  in  teaching  the  young  dur- 
ing the  habit-forming  period  the  personal  care 
and  cleanliness  which  when  infection  does  oc- 
cur will  reduce  to  a  minimum  its  transmission, 
for  the  discharges  carrying  it  will  not  be  spread 
around  carelessly  and  promiscuously. 

Supervision  aimed  to  correct  defects  and 
errors  that  weaken  resistance  to  disease,  educa- 
tion through  the  public  schools  and  sociological 
supervision  of  the  conditions  that  favor  disease 
are  among  the  other  subjects  treated  in  this 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  how 
to  keep  well. 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Percy 
Goldthwait  Stiles.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

There  is  obviously  no  more  practical 
branch  of  knowledge  than  to  understand  the 
mechanism,  working  and  care  of  the  bodily 
machine,  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Such  knowledge  has  not  only  a 
practical  side,  but  a  mentally  stimulating  ef- 
fect, the  adaptations  are  so  marvellous.  When, 
therefore,  a  new  work  on  physiology  is  pre- 
sented by  an  author  who  has  kept  abreast  with 
the  recent  important  advances  in  knowledge 
concerning  the  structure,  powers  and  require- 
ments of  an  efficient  human  body,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege as  well  as  a  duty  to  note  its  contents. 
"Human  Physiology"  by  Prof.  Percy  Goldth- 
wait Stiles,  a  teacher  in  both  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  furnishes  such  a  volume. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  older  list 
of  physiological  subjects  is  that  of  the  internal 
secretions,  which  are  receiving  more  attention 
than    formerly    by   the    doctors    and    the    laity 


consequently  has  its  curiosity  aroused  to  know 
more  about  them.  Such  knowledge,  too, 
furnishes  the  reasons  for  the  rules  of  hygiene 
derived  from  their  operation,  such  as  the  in- 
fluence of  mental  states,  and  the  necessity  of 
selecting  foods  that  contain  the  extractives 
newly  named  vitamins. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  receives  brief  atten- 
tion. The  author  states  that  the  effects  for 
which  it  is  mainly  used  are  mental,  commonly 
called  stimulation,  but  defined  by  most  writers 
as  taking  off  the  brakes.  Some  have  justified 
its  use  to  secure  social  ease  and  to  banish  care, 
but  it  seems  to  the  author  that  abandoning 
oneself  to  social  pleasure  should  be  a  simple 
act  of  the  will  rather  than  a  reaction  secured 
by  a  dose  of  a  narcotic.  One  should  not  be 
obliged  to  depend  on  alcohol  for  ability  to 
put  aside  temporarily  the  demands  of  one's 
work  or  cares.  The  wine  road  is  a  down-hill 
road  and  the  return  not  easy. 


THINKING  AS  A  SCIENCE.  By  Henry 
Hazlitt.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  Company. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

So  many  good  causes  are  retarded  by  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  methods  that  one 
is  led  to  question  whether  a  good  deal  of  the 
friction  might  not  be  avoided  if  all  those  con- 
cerned were  proficient  in  the  art  of  clear,  com- 
prehensive and  precise  thinking.  To  all  who 
have  an  ambition  to  become  good  thinkers, 
the  book,  "Thinking  As  A  Science,"  will  be 
helpful  and  interesting. 

Thinking,  according  to  the  author,  is  es- 
sentially solving  problems.  The  first  step  is  a 
definite  statement  of  the  problem.  Thence  one 
proceeds  according  tO'  a  number  of  well- 
recognized  methods,  choosing  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

Among  these  methods  are  comparison  and 
deduction,  observation,  the  proper  place  of 
which  lies  in  testing  out  suggestions.  "Almost 
the  whole  process  of  thinking,"  the  author 
says,  "is  the  occurrence  of  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  difficulties  and  the  testing  out  of 
those  suggestions."  The  testing  is  done  by 
means  of  observations,  memory  and  experi- 
ment. 

When  all  instruction  and  precepts  have 
been  imparted  the  author  drives  home  the 
rule,  without  which  all  knowledge  about  think- 
ing is  useless,  that  at  least  half  an  hour  every 
day  be  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  thinking. 
A  definite  time  and  place  must  be  made  for  it 
in  the  daily  program,  not  by  crowding  it  into 
an  already  full  day,  but  by  taking  out  some- 
thing less  important  to  make  room  for  it. 
Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be  neglected  -and 
a  pleasure  which  Darwin  put  above  that  of 
skill  and  sport  will  be  lost,  likewise  the  ad- 
vantage for  oneself  and  one's  work  that  is  to 
be  reaped  from  proficiency  in  this  art. 
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The   Sale   of   Liquor  in   the   South.     Leonard 

StoU    Blakey,   Ph.D.     Longmans,    Green    & 
^     Co.,  New  York.     $L00  net. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  Prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Southern  states  since 
this  study  was  reported  in  1912.  However,  as 
it  deals  with  the  origin  and  governing  princi- 
ples of  Southern  Prohibition,  it  is  still  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  as  a  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  legally 
outlawed  in  so  large  a  part  of  this  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  reason  for  the  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  South,  Dr.  Blakey  be- 
lieves to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  these 
states  local  Prohibition  was  more  generally 
secured  through  special  legislation  at  the  re- 
quest of  localities  desiring  Prohibition.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  Prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquors  within  certain  specified  areas.  This 
method,  he  believes,  better  reflected  actual 
public  sentiment  and  gave  a  greater  degree  of 
permanency  and  law  enforcement  than  what 
he  calls  the  local  option  method  where,  owing 
to  small  majorities,  enforcement  may  be  lax 
or  reversion  to  license  early. 

The  object  and  failure  of  the  dispensary 
system  is  discussed,  also  the  difficulties  of 
law  enforcement  engendered  by  the  interstate 
traffic  in  liquor  before  the  Webb-Kenyon  law 
was  enacted. 

Contrary  to  much  popular  belief,  Dr.  Blakey 
finds  that  Prohibition  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  to  make  liquor  inaccessible  to  the 
negro,  but  is  an  effort  of  the  whole  community 
— white  and  black — to  rid  itself  of  the  retail 
liquor  saloon. 

* 

Alcohol — Its   Influence    on    Mind    and    Body. 

Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.D.     Edward  J.  Clode, 

Publisher,  New  York  City.     $1.25. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  past  in  educat- 
ing the  general  public  to  better  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  laws  of  health  has  been  that 
the  physicians  who  knew  the  facts  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  them  in  a  way  to  carry  mean- 
ing or  impulse  to  the  man  on  the  street,  or  at 
least  did  not  try. 

The  new  movement  for  popular  hygienic 
education  has  made  it  necessary  for  someone 
to  attempt  this  task  of  simplification,  with  the 
result  that  there  has  come  into  the  field  a 
group  of  medical  writers  who  are  translating 
into  understandable  and  often  picturesque 
terms  of  everyday  life  the  really  fascinating 
physiological  and  pathological  truths  of  mod- 
ern science  in  their  practical  relation  to  the 
doings  of  the  average  man  and  w^oman. 

Among  these  writers  is  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bow- 
ers, who  has  just  issued  a  new  volume  on  alco- 
hol with  the  avowed  purpose  of  combating  by 
facts  the  ignorance  or  habit  that  leads  the 
average  man  to  drink,  and  particularly  to  dis- 
illusionize him  in  his  old  ideas  on  which  the 
drink  custom  of  today  is  based,  that  alcohol  is 
a  stimulant,  a  food,  a  medicne,  a  help  to 
physical  and  mental  work.  Dr.  Bowers  has 
written  an  interesting  readable  book,  using  the 
scientific  facts  familiar  to  everyone  who  has 
kept  up  with  this  phase  of  studies  of  the  alco- 
hol question,  but  even  yet  not  known  to  the 
great  majority  of  people.  Every  new  publi- 
cation of  these  facts  will  reach  and  convince 


some  readers  who  had  previously  missed  them. 
A  few  errors  in  statement  have  crept  in  and 
in  some  cases  the  general  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  evidence  which  as  yet  hardly 
warrants  such  conclusions,  but  which  might 
have  been  presented  as  evidence  and  weighed 
by  the  reader  for  what  it  is  worth  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  facts.  There  would  have 
been  no  real  loss  in  force  of  conviction  so 
far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned,  while 
the  book  under  these  circumstances  would 
have  gained  in  favor  with  the  more  technical 
reader.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also  that  the 
author  did  not  make  his  acknowledgments  to 
other  authors  upon  whom  he  has  drawn  freely 
for  his  book.  Dr.  Bowers,  however,  has  made 
a  distinct  personal  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  being  made  in  eliminat- 
ing alcohol  by  his  compilation  of  statements 
from  industrial  leaders  as  to. the  reasons  why 
alcohol  is.  falling  into  disfavor  in  industry 
(Chapter  "What  Industry  Thinks  of  Alcohol") 
and  a  short  but  valuable  chapter  on  "Old  J. 
B.  (John  Barleycorn)  and  the  College  Man." 
A  bit  of  information  worth  remembering 
comes  out  in  this  last  chapter  as  to  the  possi- 
ble alcoholic  content  of  ginger  ale  which  in  a 
number  of  cases  has  been  found  to  contain 
a  considerable  percentage  of  alcohol.  Beer, 
cider  and  wine  also  fare  hardly  at  his  hands 
as  at  the  hands  of  Vance  Thompson  in  "Drink 
and  Be  Sober." 

The  facts  presented  by  such  books  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  disillusioning  the  drinker 
or  would-be  drinker  who  thinks  there  is  no 
harm  in  his  glass  of  beer  or  wine.  Dr.  Bow- 
ers' chapter  in  "Breaking  the  Alcohol  Shack- 
les" will  be  very  helpful  to  those  who  desire 
to  stop  their  use  of  alcohol,  in  indicating  what 
they  can  do  personally,  and  where  they  may 
look  for  medical,  mental  and  spiritual  help, 
for  all  may  be  required. 


The  advocates  of  the  saloon  who  care- 
fully tell  us  that  drinking  beer  and 
whisky  is  good  for  a  man  remind  us  of 
the  chap  who  would  have  us  patronize 
the  undertaker  because  he  needs  the 
money.  The  workingman  is  facing  a 
good  many  difficult  problems.  His  home 
isn't  all  that  it  should  be-  His  wages  are 
lower  than  they  ought  to  be.  He  doesn't 
have  all  the  joys  that  he  deserves  and 
needs.  But  when  he  puts  his  home  and 
his  joys  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sa- 
loon interests,  then  it's  "good  night"  to 
the  best  things  in  human  life. 

The  saloon,  as  such,  never  helped  the 
workingman  make  a  clean  fight  against 
child  labor,  in  favor  of  higher  wages  and 
better  shop  conditions. 

It  may  be  put  down  as  an  axiom  that 
the  interests  of  the  saloon  are  always  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  workingman. 
— Charles  Stelzle. 
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THE    MAN    WHO    THOUGHT    HE    WAS 
NOT  APPRECIATED 

My  wrongs  grew  larger  as  I  used  the  . 
bottom  of  whisky  glasses  as  microscopes. 
— American  Magazine  (Sept.,  1916). 

* 

AN  ALL  ROUND  PLAN  FOR  REHA- 
BILITATING THE  DRINKER 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    315.) 

men  as  they  leave  the  settlement,  co- 
operating with  them  in  difficulties  that 
might  facilitate  relapse  into  old  habits, 
and  in  re-establishing  their  lives  in  nor- 
mal conditions. 

The  Morgan  Memorial  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  drinker  has  no  necromancy 
or  secret  methods  about  it.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  treating  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  needs  but  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  whole  man 
as  far  as  possible,  physically,  mentally, 
industrially  and  spiritually,  and  above  all, 
helping  him  to  a  vision  of  what  is  perma- 
nent and  fundamental  in  life.  The  re- 
sults will  be  worth  watching  as  the  ex- 
periment develops. 
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Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

In  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  recently,  we  asked  a  large 
slide-maker  what  he  had  on  the  alcohol  question.  He  replied: 
"Your  slides  are  much  better  than  anything  I  have." 

Another  large  slide-maker  said  he  could  sell  hundreds  of  our 
slides  if  he  had  them. 

Both  of  these  dealers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
The  numerous   requests   we  receive  for  permission   to   repro- 
duce these  slides  testify  to  their  quality. 

That  we  cannot  grant  these  requests  because  we  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  scientific  up-keep  speaks  for  their  reliability. 

The  subjects  covered  by  our  complete  list  of  slides,  over  loo 
in  number,  include  the  effect  of  alcohol  on: 

Muscle  and  Mental  Working  Ability 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Incapacity 
Health,  Sick  Rates,  Mortality 
Heredity  and  Family  Degeneracy 
Economic  affairs,  such  as  the  cost  of  Crime,  In- 
sanity, Poverty  and  other  Social  burdens. 

Complete  list  and  terms  sent  on  application. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Stereopticon  Slides  for  Schools  on  Tobacco 

(Based  on  Experiments  and  Actual  Experience) 

1.  PICTURE  Play  Ball.     Connie  Mack  on  Cigaret  Smoking  in  Baseball   Teams. 

2.  DRAWING  Tobacco  and  Muscle  Efficiency.    Experiments  by  Lombard  at   Clark   Univ. 

3.  DIAGRAM  (3   colors)    Physical   Development  and  Tobacco.     Beaver's   Studies  at  Yale. 

4.  DIAGRAM  (colored)    Scholarship    and    Tobacco. .    Seaver's    Studies   at  Yale. 

5.  PICTURE  Tobacco  and  Eyes  and  Nerves.     Improvement    in    Writing    in    Boy    Smokers 

after  cigarets  were  stopped   (New  Zealand  School  Jour.) 

6.  DIAGRAM     (3  colors)   Smoking  as  a  HandicaD  to   College   Men  in  Athletics  and   Scholar- 

ship.     Clarke   Studies  at   Clark   College. 

7.  DIAGRAM     (2  colors)   College  Records,  Physical    and    Mental,    of   Ten    Non-Smokers   and 

of  Ten  Men  who  began  to  smoke  after  entering   college.      Clarke   Studies   at 
Clark    College.  . 

8.  DIAGRAM     (colored)   College  Foot-Ball  Try-outs  and   Scholarship  in  Smokers  and   Non- 

Smokers.    Pack  Studies  based  on  reports  from  twelve  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Handbook  of  Modem 
Facts  About  Alcohol 

By  CORA  FRANCES  STODDARD 

Secretary  of  The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 


This  book  is  an  effort  to  inake  available  in 
compact  and  graphic  form  some  of  the  facts 
which  the  scientific  study  of  alcohol'C  drinks  has 
made  available. 

FULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

The  illustrations  consist  of  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions of  fifty  Scientific  Temperance  Posters.  These 
are  based  upon  exhibits  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  at  Washington^  D.  C,  September,  1912,  and 
upon  several  years  of  experiment  with  diagrams 
in  a  manner  simple  enough  for  the  man  on  the 
street,   and  with  sufficient  fullness  for  the  student. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE 
FEDERATION 

36  Bromfield  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


The  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal 


A    monthly   magazine   and    review    on   the    alcohol 
question   for   thinking   people   who   want   facts 

REPORTS 

Scientific  facts  and  their  relation  to  practical, 
social  and  economic  facts ;  activities  of  industrial 
and  social  welfare  agencies  in  checking  the  use  of 
alcohol ;  educational  plans ;  exhibits,  posters,  city 
and  town  educational  campaigns. 

REVIEWS 

What  the  latest  books,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals  contain  on  the  alcohol  question. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance  Federation. 

Subscription   $1.00   per   year;    Canada   $1.12 


AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Westerville,  Ohio 


Start  a  Campaign  of  Education 


Use  Temperance  Posters  in  Sunday  Schools,  Day  Schools,  Health  Ex- 
hibits, Public  Libraries,  Church  Bulletin  Boards,  Young  People's  Meeting's, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings,  Store  Windows,  Bill  Boards,  Railroad  Shops,  Fac- 
tories,   Conventions   and   Public   Meetings. 

Reach  the  People  Where  They  Are 

Fifty  Posters,  Series  E,  illustrating  scientific  and  social  facts  about  al- 
cohol, prepared  with  much  care  by  The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
of  Boston. 

PRINTED  ON  VERY  HEAVY  PAPER 

Size  24x36  inches 

PRICES 

1   complete  set  of  fifty,   postpaid $5.00  Single  posters,  each,  postpaid 20 

12  posters,  all  one  kind,  postjjaid. 1.50  Special   prices   in  larger   quantities. 

25  posters,  all  one  kind,  postpaid 2.50  These    can    also    be    furnished    in    leaflet    form, 

100  posters,   all  one  kind,   F.   O.   B 6.50  6x9  inches,  at 

100  posters,  selection  of  ten  kinds,,   F.   O.   B.   7.50  One  full  set $  .50 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY^  Westerville,  Ohio 


AN  AMERICAN  WRITES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

"The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia ' 

AND  HERE  IS  WHAT  A  RUSSIAN  THINKS  ABOUT  IT: 

"Of  late  a  great  deal  is  written  in  America  about  Russia.  The  bloody  war  in 
which  Russia  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part,  has  attracted  interest  to  our  country 
and  has  caused  Americans  to  speak  and  write  about  her.  Books  and  articles  on  Russia 
keep  coming  out.  The  writers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  know  Russia,  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  able  to 
place  a  proper  valuation  upon  the  course  of  events  there,  which  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  thepeculiarly  Russian  historical  experience.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  the  abundance  and  the  interest  of  its  material  re- 
deems   the    author's    extreme    optimism. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  facts,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo-American  literature  about  Russia.  The  author 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  liquor  problem,  and  his  study  is  fine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  facts.  Even  in  the  Russian  language  there  is  scarcely  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  history  of  the  drink  question  in  Russia.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  question,  which  is  such  an  unfortunate  one  for  Russia,  ought  to  read  his  book." 
— The  Editor  of  the  Ruskoye   Slovo. 

AND  A  GERMAN  AGREES  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN: 

"I  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  you  have  gathered  the  material  for  it.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Russia 
and  the  measures  taken  are  of  extraordinary  importance." 

PROFESSOR  J.  GONSER,  of  Berlin, 

Secretary  Internationale  Vereinigung  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiger  Getraenke. 

AND  OVER  IN  SCOTLAND  THEY  APPRECIATE  IT  TOO: 

"William  E.  Johnson  has  rendered  many  eminent  services  to  the  movement  in 
many  fields  and  many  directions.  We  question  if  ever  he  did  a  better  stroke  of  work 
than  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  volume  now  before  us.  Everything  worth  know- 
ing about  the  notorious  state  monopoly  of  vodka  in  Russia,  what  led  to  its  adoption 
and  to  its  Prohibition,  is  here  recorded  in  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Under  such 
headings  as  the  Romance  of  the  Russian  People,  Political  Organization  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Serfdom,  etc.,  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
information  and  a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruction." — The  International  Good 
Templar,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  WON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMENDATION  IS  WORTH 

YOUR  WHILE 


''The  Liquor  Problem  in  Russia" 

By  WILLIAM  E.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  The  New  Republic,  and  former  Chief  Special  Officer,  U.  S.  Indian  Service 

Artistically  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  230  pages,  with  more  than  50  splendid  illustrations 

and  map;  $1.00  postpaid. 

AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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